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CHARLES A, GULICK 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING OR LEGAL 
ENACTMENT? 
THE AUSTRIAN DEVELOPMENT 


II 


METAL AND MINE WORKERS 


It will be recalled that within the 16 “industrial” unions in the OGB 
there are sections and sub-sections. These divisions are reflected in the 
agreements. For instance, among those supplied to me by Proksch 
for the Metal and Mine Workers Union are ones for “coal and iron 
mining,” for “non-coal mining”!, for the “iron and metal manu- 
facturing and fabricating industry and trade [Gewerbe] of Austria”, 
for the “[manual] workers in electricity-supplying undertakings of 
Austria”, and for the “scythe and sickle industry”. In all five instances 
the pacts are nationwide and the partners are one or more employer 
associations, the OGB2, and the union. In all except that tor the scythe 
and sickle industry all workers other than commercial apprentices are 
included; in it they too are covered. Each agreement is of indefinite 
duration but may be terminated by either partner after a notice period 
of three months. This notice may be given only on the last day of any 
calendar month by means of a registered letter. Negotiations for 
renewal or alteration are to take place within the notice period. Under 
this arrangement Austrians appear to believe that no-strike, no-lockout 
clauses make little or no sense; at any rate, they do not appear. Nor is 
there any provision about grievances and their adjustment, or about 
the interpretation of the contract. In conformity with legal pre- 
scriptions, these matters are left to the works councils (shop steward 
if no council exists), the labor courts, or the conciliation offices. 

Absent also are most of the clauses common in American contracts 


1 This clumsy term results in part from the fact that the legal stipulations concerning the 
establishment of employers associations contain no clear definition of mining. In practice, 
the greater part of the mining concerns belong to the mining and smelting association and 
a smaller part to the stone and ceramic association. The agreement is with the former. 
2 By decision of the Supreme Court in 1952 the individual union acts for the OGB, not 
autonomously, in the conclusion of an agreement. Klenner, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 1622-1623. 
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that define the status and rights of union and management; that is, 
recognition of the union, union security, checkoff of dues, union 
activity on company property or time, management prerogatives, and 
the like.! Again the explanation is to be found partly in statutes and 
administrative decisions. More important is the self-confidence of the 
strongest union in a federation whose membership in December, 1954, 
equalled 67.5 per cent of the total number of persons in Austria 
working for wages or salaries.2 On the other hand, these contracts 
amplify in detail the statutory protections against arbitrary discharge 
after recognition of the mutual advantages of a probationary period. 
Specifically, an employer may discharge a worker without notice at 
any time within a four-week trial span or an apprentice within three 
months. Subsequently, the employee is entitled to notice of from one 
week (after employment for four weeks) to five weeks (after ten years), 
and to time off on pay not to exceed one day in each week of the notice 
period in which to look for another job. 


Concerning hours the metal and mine workers’ agreements are 
intricately detailed. The basic reason is that the general eight-hour 
law of 1918, abolished by the Nazis, has not been re-enacted; further- 
more, the special orders and regulations issued since 1939 are little 
better than a crazy-quilt.s The contract for coal and iron miners 
specifies a day of eight hours for most workmen, modified for jobs in 
“wet or warm” places in accordance with legal regulations. But within 
those hours is included the time for roll call; issuance and return of 
lamps, tools and explosives; travel-time within the mine to and from 
the work place; payment of wages; and rest periods for all underground 
and some aboveground workers. The other four bargains provide for 
a forty-eight-hour week, exclusive of rest periods, with the proviso 
that time used in the consumption of food that the worker has brought 
with him — unless the work process is disadvantaged — is paid time. 
Daily schedules may be adjusted; for example, to permit cessation of 
work at noon on Saturday, so long as there are no more than ten 
hours in one day. 

In all five of the contracts appear clauses that permit hours up to 
twelve a day, six days a week, for those watchmen and gatekeepers 
whose chief duty is to be “present”. Drivers, chauffeurs, and their 
helpers may be employed for as much as sixty hours a week. All 


1 Some of these clauses appear in the national or Lauder agreements of other unions. 
Many “works’ arrangements” include a checkoff provision. 

2 G. Weissenberg, Querschnitt durch das dsterreichische Sozialrecht, Wien 1955, p. 266; 
Statistische Nachrichten, vol. 10, n.s. (June, 1955), p. 244. 

3 Weissenberg, op. cit., p. 75. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AUSTRIA 3 


cleaning of work places or machines is to be done within the regularly 
scheduled time. Normal working hours may be reduced only by 
agreement with the works council or steward except in establishments 
with less than five laborers where it may be done by direct agreement 
with them. 


Wage provisions of all five documents are even more comprehensive 
than those about hours. Time wages, piece wages in several varieties, 
contract (or butty, or task-work) systems all appear in some combi- 
nation or other. The principle of equal pay for equal work without 
reference to sex or age is a prominent part of the text of each contract, 
except that for scythe and sickle workers where it protects only 
females. Every type of wage other than time has to be set in consul- 
tation and agreement with the works council —a variant application of 
the law on the councils. Again except for the scythe-and-sickle pact 
this includes observance of a definition of “normal intensity of labor.” 
Rates, standards, or tasks that prove to be incorrect or unjust are to be 
remedied promptly. In the two mining agreements is the further 
requirement that the council must cooperate in the placement of each 
worker in his or her wage category. With variations in phraseology, 
all five provide that transfer to work with higher pay includes that 
pay, but that in the opposite instance the former wage is continued 
for some weeks. 

It is with respect to supplementary, penalty, and exceptional pay- 
ments that the metal and mine workers’ contracts spell out the greatest 
detail. Because of the variations in daily schedules previously ex- 
plained, precisely which hours are overtime also vary. Uniformly, 
however, anything past forty-eight a week is extra time. Also uni- 
formly, within one day, the first two hours of overtime carry a 50 per 
cent supplement; the third and subsequent hours one of 100 per cent 
if they come after 8:00 p. m. But if the enterprise runs a second or 
third shift, overtime for the third hour and after on these shifts is paid 
at double rates regardless of time of day. In the electricity works 
contract appears the provision that if a worker is called back after he 
has left the plant, all overtime carries a 100 per cent supplement. All 
the agreements require double pay for Sunday work, including the 
definition of the customary free day as Sunday in concerns which 
regularly operate on that day. Austrian law establishes 11 national paid 
holidays and requires that any time worked on them shall be compen- 
sated a second time at the regular rate. The contracts under review 
refer to the law and add that overtime hours on these days shall be 
paid for at double rates. In other words, all normal time worked on 
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legal holidays costs the employer twice and extra tirne thrice the 
contractual rate. 

For dirty jobs each of the five pacts requires a supplement to the 
standard rate; except in the scythe and sickle industry, the same is true 
for dangerous and extra heavy or difficult labor. Without exception 
they provide for a Christmas bonus; for a person who has been 
employed a year, this bonus equals a week’s wages. Other common, 
almost universal, supplements or differentials are paid for second and 
third shifts, for subforeman duties, for night work, and so on. Dis- 
tinctive understandings appear in several of these contracts. Coal 
miners receive fuel for domestic use without cost. Workers in the iron 
and metal manufacturing and fabricating industry and in the electricity 
works receive an increase in their wages for employment at a con- 
veyor belt. For men this must amount to at least 20 per cent; for 
women, 25. 

Scythe and sickle workers, in addition to the iron and metal and 
electricity groups, have secured special contract clauses relative to 
construction, maintenance, and repair jobs. For the agricultural tool 
makers union they are relatively simple: transportation money from 
the shop to the job site plus hourly wages in stipulated relations to 
travel distance or time. In the agreements for the other two groups the 
systematization of the rules about his Montage work requires six 
printed pages. Details cover the possibilities that the work may be in 
the locality, too far away for the worker to return to his residence 
daily, or ina foreign country ; that he may become ill, suffer an accident, 
or die at a job site more than 100 kilometers distant from his home 
locality; that he goes on his legal vacation from the job site.1 Other 
details include travel time and money; what type of transportation is 
to be used; the exact hour of departure or arrival which determines 
whether certain supplements are paid in full or in part; guarantee of a 
trip home at the employer’s cost after four months uninterrupted 
work at a job site more than 150 kilometers distant from the permanent 
location of the concern; and so on. For workers hired at the 
place where the work is to be done, that place is the “permanent 
location”. 


Continuity of income in a money economy and a contract, as dis- 
tinguished from a status, society is, of course, a matter of vital concern 
to work people. In each of the metal and mine workers’ agreements 
the specifics cover four to five pages. And again they represent an 


1 Under which circumstance he receives compensation for time and fare “without consider- 
ation of whether or not the trip [to the permanent location of the employing concern] 
is actually made”. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AUSTRIA 5 


extension of the Method of Legal Enactment by that of Collective 
Bargaining. Prior to 1916, the principle in Austria, as elsewhere, had 
been: “no work performed, no pay”. By imperial decree of that year 
employers were required, under stated conditions, to continue the 
pay when employees were “hindered” from performance of their 
tasks. “Hindrances” stipulated in the decree were (1) illness or accident 
for which the worker bore no responsibility through “malice afore- 
thought” or “gross negligence”; (2) “other important reasons, not 
his fault, related to” the person of the worker; (3) “circumstances” 
which “lie on the side of the employer”. The most recent general 
statute on the matter dates from July 2, 1947; the results of ex- 
perience and legislation are embodied in Sections 1154b, 1155, 
and 1164 of the General Civil Code, the first two of which are fre- 
quently cited at the beginning of the appropriate section in collective 
agreements. 

Throughout the period of the First Republic there had been numer- 
ous disputes about the interpretation of Sections 1154b and 1155. 
During parliamentary discussions of the transitional social insurance 
law in 1947 work people complained that the first three days of an 
illness were not compensated by the sickness fund (insurance) and that 
no claim against an employer under Section 1154b could be enforced 
for those days. Faced with the alternatives of (1) saddling the in- 
surance system with heavy additional costs and the “impossible” 
administrative task of preventing short-term malingering or (z) placing 
upon employers both costs and task, the coalition cabinet chose the 
latter. Its amendment to Section 1164 provided that an employee’s 
claim to wages for the first three days of incapacity from illness or 
accident in accordance with the “first sentence” of Section 1154b 
could not be voided or limited by individual contract or by work or 
service regulations — if the incapacity lasted more than three days. 
This, of course, was not an absolute compulsion on the employer. 
Such rigidity was held undesirable because numerous collective 
agreements deviated from the norm of Section 1154b in a way that 
was less favorable for the first three days but more favorable overall. 
Far from any wish to disturb or destroy such arrangements, the 
lawgivers desired to continue to permit and maintain them. Again it 
is clear that the objective was to provide by statute a norm that was 
elastic in only one direction; it could be extended by free collective 
bargaining, but it could not be contracted by individual agreement or 
by regulation. 

Special laws or regulations for such a group as building trades 
workers amplify the general legislation. Furthermore, claims for 
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compensation for “hindrances” have to be adjusted to those under the 
sickness, accident, and unemployment insurances.! 


Especially in point are the law and the interpretation thereof con- 
cerning sickness insurance. Practically speaking, all workers are 
compulsorily insured against illness, but their claims to benefits are 
suspended so long as they draw wages. On the other hand, supple- 
mentary allowances to sick benefits from an employer are not con- 
sidered to be wages if they are less than half the normal pay; conse- 
quently, though there are variations, union representatives seek to 
establish the employers’ “supplementary allowances” at 49 per cent of 
gross wages. Thus, because the usual sick benefit from the insurance 
is 50 per cent of gross pay, and because union bargainers have had a 
high degree of success in the efforts just noted, benefits plus allowances 
have frequently equalled 99 per cent of normal income for an agreed 
upon number of weeks that increases with the length of service.? 

The five major contracts of the Metal and Mine Workers Union are 
identical with reference to hindrances to performance of work as a 
result of illness and accident. After four weeks of uninterrupted 
attachment to a specific concern [ Betriebszugehirigkeit| and after a three- 
day waiting period, illness for which the worker is not responsible 
because of “malice aforethought” or “gross negligence” entitles him to 
a supplementary allowance from the employer in the amount of the 
difference between go per cent of wet wages and sick benefit. Within a 
service year the allowance is to be paid in accordance with the follow- 
ing formula: 


Attachment of four weeks — maximum of fourteen calendar days 


" » one year — m ,, twenty-one ,, ¥ 
- », three years — os ,, twenty-eight ,, _ 
” » five years — a ,» forty-two a te 
ss » ten years — ses » fifty-six 5s e 


If the illness lasts thirteen days or longer, the allowance is paid for the 
first three days. In the event of a “work accident”, defined to include 
one on the way to and from the job, for which the victim has no 
responsibility in the senses noted above, and without consideration of 
other sicknesses or accidents, or to the length of attachment to the 
business, he is to receive 90 per cent of his net wages for the first three 


1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1916, Nr. 69 (cited hereafter as RGBI.); Das allgemeine biirgerliche 
Gesetzbuch (4th ed.), Wien 1948, Sections 1154b, 1155, 1164 (cited hereafter as ABGB); 
BGBI., 1947, Nr. 158; Nr. 402, 412 der Beilagen zu den stenographischen Protokollen 
des Nationalrates (V. G. P.); BGBI., 1954, Nr. 174. 

2 Weissenberg, op. cit., p. 66. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AUSTRIA 7 


days of incapacity. From the fourth day on, he is entitled to a supple- 


mentary allowance to his sick benefit in conformity to a different 
schema: 


During the first year 
of attachment — maximum of twenty-eight calendar days 
Attachment of one year — = ,, thirty-five oa = 
os » three years - 1 » forty-two . ey 
- » ten years — 3 »» fifty-six Ee = 


The workman is obligated to report his incapacity to his employer 
within three days; otherwise, he loses his claim to the allowance for 
the duration of his negligence. 

In the second category of “hindrances”, those related to the person 
of the worker and “without his fault”, are chiefly those one would 
expect — and some oddities. The limitations on released paid time are 
that the claimant must have four weeks of uninterrupted attachment 
to the enterprise and that the aggregate of such time within a service 
year is forty-eight work hours. Whether three days (or only one) are 
granted in the event of deaths and funerals among family members 
and in-laws depends upon the closeness of the relationship and 
residence or non-residence in the household of the worker. Four of 
the five collective agreements under consideration provide for two 
days off for the employee’s “own wedding”; that with the electric 
concerns allows three. In blunt recognition of the facts of life all 
references to a legal spouse are followed, in parentheses, by one to 
“life-companion”. One day is allowed for moving to another dwelling 
— if this includes one’s “own furniture”. One day is also the limit when 
a child is born to wife or “life-companion” or when sudden illness of 
a family member makes indispensable the presence at home of the 
breadwinner. Actual time used for certain purposes, for example, 
visits to physician or dentist that cannot be otherwise arranged, is 
compensable. 

Clauses of the sort just summarized fall in the first two categories of 
hindrances; that is, they are implementations of Section 1154b of the 
General Civil Code. The third type of hindrances — those that “lie on 
the side of the employer” — includes more than the ones which he 
personally brings about by, for example, failure to “give out” the 
work. Inability to perform labor that results from partial or total 
suspensions of operations (such as machine breakdowns) gives the 
workman a right to 70 per cent of his wage for a maximum of fourteen 
days unless he can be used elsewhere in the plant, shop, and so on, or 
unless the suspension is caused by “a higher power”. If the loss of 
work is attributable to lack of raw materials, electric current, coal, or 
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the like and does not amount to more than one day or shift within two 
consecutive weeks, the employer is obligated to pay 70 per cent of the 
wages that would have been earned. Further lost time for the second 
set of reasons is not a charge on the employer, but this does not 
prejudice the employees’ rights under the “statutory provisions”. The 
provisions cited are those of Section 1155; in other words, the clauses 
in all five of the metal and mine workers agreements about “hin- 
drances” for which the employer is “responsible” are implementations 
of that section. But when one compares their language, which on its 
face excuses the businessman from payment for any prolonged loss 
of time by the worker because of machine breakdowns, lack of raw 
materials, and so on, with that of Section 1155 and its quasi-official 
interpretation by the OGB, it becomes, as Alice would say, “curiouser 
and curiouser”. The section places no time limit. The interpretation 
states flatly that “A time limitation is not provided for so that the 
claim to compensation continues as long as the hindrance to the 
performance of service lasts”. Moreover, the author of the sentence 
just quoted discusses the point at length and characterizes the principle 
involved as a “tremendous revolutionizing idea” in social policy. On 
the historical record, this characterization is no exaggeration. Re- 
grettably, however, our author comments only that, “In some col- 
lective agreements somewhat deviatory regulations have been 
established”.+ 


Among other main sections in these five contracts, a few deserve 
brief mention. If an employee is sent to occupational continuation 
school courses by the employer, he is entitled to his full pay. Female 
work people on a forty-eight-hour schedule who have their “own 
household” are allowed one free day a month for shopping and similar 
chores. Existing shop or works understandings more favorable to the 
wage-earners than the collective agreement remain in force. 


CONSTRUCTION AND WOOD WORKERS 


For the Construction and Wood Workers Union, I also received five 
major collective agreements: those for the construction industry in 
general, the “auxiliary” construction industry, the carpenters, the 
“wood-fabricating industry and the wood-fabricating trade”, and the 
brick and tile industry. In numerous aspects they are identical with or 
closely similar to those for the Metal and Mine Workers Union; 


1 Weissenberg, op. cit., pp. 62ff., esp. 63 and 64. The legislation does provide that what 
the worker saves in consequence of the cessation of work, what he earns in other em- 
ployment, or what he deliberately fails to earn must be taken into account. 
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consequently, in what follows, the emphasis will be on the distinctive 
features. 

Each covers the federal territory of Austria; each is signed by one or 
more employers associations, the OGB, and the union; but each offers 
some variation in the personal coverage except that none includes 
white-collar workers.1 Despite the precise statement in three of these 
contracts that they are valid for an “indeterminate time”, they and 
one other may be terminated only on March 31, or “the end of 
February”, respectively, after notice of three months. The fifth may 
be ended at the close of any calendar month — after the same notice. 
Moreover, all five still provide for termination of the wage clauses 
with a notice period of only four weeks 2, long after the currency and 
prices have been stabilized. 

To protect the job interests of their members, two of the most 
important sections in the union — those in the general construction 
industry and in carpentry — concluded special agreements in April of 
1954. These obligated the employers to hire, aside from stipulated 
exceptions, only persons who could prove that in the two years before 
engagement they had been employed for thirty-four weeks in the trade 
and who could show that they were registered as seeking a job.? 


Hours of work in the collective contracts for construction and wood 
workers provide another example of the conflict between the desire to 
have (1) an eight-hour day but (2) only a five-day week and (3) the 
custom and legal precedent of a forty-eight-hour week. The most 
frequent formula (three instances) sets a forty-eight-hour week 
“divided customarily among five consecutive days”. In these instances 
and in the other two the details are to be established with the advice 
and consent of works council (steward) or union. Normal hours may 
be reduced for four months in the year, but not below forty according 
to the same three agreements. In the wood fabricating and brick and 
tile trades the lower limit is thirty-six hours. 

In contrast with the contracts for metal workers and miners, several 
of those now under review concede that the normal forty-eight-hour 
schedule does not include “insignificant” preliminary and terminal 
tasks such as getting and returning tools (the workman’s or the 


1 Noteworthy as a reflection of the reorganization of 1945 by which this union lost its 
distinction as the only one that carried the “industrial” principle to the extent of compre- 
hending both manual and salaried employees. 

2 Short-term exceptions have been made. A supplementary contract in the brick and tile 
industry stated that a new wage scale effective May 3, 1954, could not be altered prior to 
the end of 1954. 

3 Another reason for this understanding was the wish to check the “flight from the land” 
of peasants and agricultural and forestry workers. 
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employer’s), cleaning and greasing machines, and the like. Similarly, 
these agreements, especially that for brick and tile works, permit a 
normal week in excess of forty-eight hours for more occupational 
categories — always with the stipulation that “overtime” be paid in one 
way or another. 


Wages in the construction and wood trades are based on an hourly rate; 
but piece, premium and efficiency systems are provided for in detail. 
Under such systems the rates have to be agreed upon in writing 
between the employer and the workers, and they have to be set (in 
three of the five contracts) at a level which will permit those workers, 
under average piece-work efficiency and customary shop conditions, 
to earn an extra 30 per cent.1 “These 30 per cent are, nevertheless, no 
absolute maximum.” No worker may be compelled to work piece or 
premium; on the other hand, there is no vested interest in such 
employment. It is prohibited for individuals of both sexes under 
sixteen years of age and for apprentices under eighteen. The principle 
once agreed upon, rates must be the same for equal work, regardless 
of age or sex, for all to whom they apply. Whatever the system used, 
the established hourly wage remains guaranteed. Demonstrated 
superior efficiency on the part of individual workers may not be used 
as a pretext to reduce rates, but a substantial number of reasons are 
agreed upon as proof of the need to re-examine and re-establish rates. 

With reference to supplementary and penalty wage payments these 
pacts are even more elaborate than those for metal and mine workers. 
This is especially noticeable in the ones for the general construction 
industry and for the carpenters; respectively, they list 19 and 16 bases 
for supplements because of heavy, or difficult, or dangerous, or more 
responsible work, and most of the points are sub-divided. In the event 
a workman qualifies for two supplements, he gets them. If he qualifies 
for three or more, he receives only the two highest — except that 
subforemen, those working at specified heights, and those engaged in 
“dry boring or drilling underground” are entitled to a third. But 
“specified heights” is not to be confused with altitude. There is 
another supplement for “work in mountains”. It begins at 8 per cent 
at elevations of 800 to 1,200 meters and reaches 20 per cent at those 
above 2,000. And if a carpenter is working on the construction, 
maintenance, and so on of a cable tram at a height of 10 meters or more 
above the terrain, he gets a bonus of (a) 20 per cent in flat country, (b) 
30 in hilly country, and (c) 40 on slopes of more than 30 degrees as well 
1 In one of the five “from 8 to 30 per cent [or] for extremely heavy work up to 40 per 
cent”; in another, “zo per cent”. For carpenters, piece rates may be established but a 
percentage norm has been set only in Vienna. 
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as in the mountains. Both the general construction and carpentry 
agreements provide the customary 10 per cent supplements for ex- 
posure to excessive heat, acids, smoke, soot, ashes, dust, and the like. 
Work in water, mud, or cement also carries a 10 per cent bonus unless 
adequate water-proof clothing is provided; then it is five. Demolition 
jobs bring 15 per cent more pay; those with pneumatic tools, 10 or 20. 

The foregoing instances are only a sample. Among the specifics in 
lists of extra “payments” for “heavy or difficult” labor are those “for 
work with barbed wire”; or for duties as straw boss over a work party 
of “more than three” or “at least five”; or for the use of tools that 
belong to the workman; or (in a supplementary agreement for a 
special category of plasterers) the provision, gratis, by the employer of 
a work suit and a pair of mittens — for boiler tenders, two pairs — to 
each man in each year of employment; and two “normal-size packages” 
of wash powder and three bars of soap to each man in each month for 
cleansing purposes in addition to the lotion provided at the work 
place for “hand cleaning”. 

As is probably taken for granted, there are supplements for overtime, 
Sunday, holiday, night, and shift work. Likewise for jobs removed 
from the “home” shop or locality there is “compensation or resti- 
tution” for travel time, fares, overnight (or longer) lodging and food, 
and the like. If, at job sites too distant to permit daily return to the 
home, the employer supplies free bed and board, the employee is at 
liberty to choose it or “separation money”. Dependent upon the 
workman’s family status and upon whether or not he was sent to the 
job by the contractor, this separation money amounts each calendar 
day to 75 or 125 or 200 per cent of a journeyman’s hourly wage. In 
health and summer resorts these rates are to be raised in accordance 
with any demonstrable higher cost of living." 


A high percentage of the members of the Construction and Wood 
Workers Union are, of course, especially liable to loss of work 
because of “hindrances” from weather conditions. Among the few 


1 The statements in the text about food and lodging reflect the terms of the agreements 
in the general construction industry and in the carpentry trade. In the other three contracts 
the principle is the same but the details differ. For example, in the basic agreement for the 
auxiliary construction industry the “separation money” — designated in the document as 
“additional costs” — amounts each calendar day to about 300 per cent of the hourly wage 
of a man in the top wage category regardless of whether or no he is in that category; or 
was sent by the employer; or is married, widowed, divorced, single, or the support of 
children. The brick and tile workers do it without complicated formulae; if they can go 
home only once a week, they get 4o per cent added to the wage for their normal daily 
hours. Wood-fabricating workmen receive a bonus of 35 per cent (in health resorts of 50) 
on their hourly wages plus a place to sleep. 
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benefits of the Nazi enslavement of Austria was a regulation of 
October 2, 1943, under which compensation for such loss was pro- 
vided. By act of July 7, 1954 (extended on September 8, 1955, to 
August 31, 1957), the Nationalrat completed the transformation of a 
measure designed to hasten construction of war projects into an 
instrument of social policy. During any one “bad-weather period” 
— defined in the statutes and decrees as from October 15 to April 30 
in the “flat land”, to May 15 at altitudes between 800 and 1,500 
meters, and the entire year at altitudes above 1,500 meters — time lost 
is to be compensated at 60 per cent of the normal wage for a maximum 
of 192 hours. The employer pays these sums, but is completely 
reimbursed from unemployment insurance funds; moreover, he 
receives an additional 20 per cent of such sums to cover his general 
social insurances contributions which must be kept up for the time 
lost. To finarice the arrangement, a supplement of one per cent of the 
basic unemployment insurance contributions is levied, divided 
equally between employer and workman. If this supplement proves 
inadequate to cover the payments, the federal government has the 
(somewhat limited) obligation to meet the difference.1 

Basic contracts for construction and wood workers were all signed 
on dates prior to those of the legal measures of the Second Republic 
just summarized; nevertheless, two of them contain no reference to 
bad-weather interferences so that one assumes their negotiators were 
content with the Nazi regulation. Workers in the brick and tile indus- 
try agreed that in the event there were “during the season” more than 
two consecutive workdays on which they could not work because of 
“rainy weather”, they should be paid 30 per cent of contract wages on 
the second day and 50 per cent on the third and subsequent days with 
a limit of an aggregate of eighteen days. Because the season is defined 
in the contract to begin with the tenth and end with the fortieth week 
of the year, it will be seen that this clause applies to approximately the 
period not covered by the subsequent legal measures. Contracts for 
carpenters and workers in the auxiliary construction industry note 
briefly that the Nazi regulation remained in force. Since the passage of 
the law of 1954, all five sections of the union apparently have relied 
upon it without formal revision of their agreements. 

Otherwise, the provisions of this set of agreements about “hin- 
drances” are generally similar to, or more or less identical with, those 
secured by the metal workers and miners; that is, they rest upon but 
elaborate Sections 1154b and 1155 and a, previously unmentioned, 
Nazi decree of December, 1942, about compensation for loss of work 


1 BGBI., 1954, Nr. 174, 231; ibid., 1955, Nr. 187. 
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(Arbeitsausfallvergiitung) that in numerous respects closely resembles 
Section 1155 as administered. 

A noteworthy difference from the other seven discussed heretofore 
appears in the contracts with the auxiliary construction industry, the 
woodfabricating industry and trade, and the brick and tile industry. 
In identical language the first two provide that before “general dis- 
agreements” about their interpretation are taken to the Conciliation 
Office a committee of representatives of employers and workers shall 
attempt to reconcile the differences. The scope of the activities of such 
committees is the entire federal territory; their composition is to vary 
in accordance with the nature of the dispute. The third stipulates that 
differences of interpretation are to be settled, if possible, by the 
entrepreneur and the works council; if not, by the partners to the 
contract. Only if they fail is the matter to go to a Conciliation Office 
or a Labor Court. 


Among the sources of the envy prevalent among manual workers of 
the position of civil servants and salaried employees in private industry 
is the fact that the latter groups have been the beneficiaries of earlier, 
more comprehensive, and more generous social legislation. For 
example, clerks were guaranteed paid vacations by an act of 1910, 
whereas the manualists waited until 1919. In July of 1946 a new and 
decidedly improved law replaced that of 1919. The satisfaction of the 
metal and mine workers with it is reflected in all their relevant contract 
clauses —- which are almost confined to the statement that vacations 
shall be given in accordance with the legal stipulations. Four months 
earlier the construction and wood workers had secured a special 
statute. 

This special enactment, as amended later in 1946 and in 1954, 
provides that each employment period of forty-three working weeks 
shall entitle a worker to a vacation of twelve workdays, which shall 
be increased to eighteen when the total periods aggregate two hundred 
and fifteen weeks, and to twenty-four when they aggregate six 
hundred and forty-five weeks. The cost of vacation pay, adminis- 
tration, and compensatory payments (in the event of withdrawal from 
the occupation or for other reasons) is to be met out of a common 
fund into which each employer pays a supplement on the wages of 
each work person for each working week. The worker receives a 
receipt for the sums so paid in the form of stamps which the employer 


1 Deutsches Reichsgesetzblatt I, 1942, p. 702. The Austrian unemployment insurance law 
of June 22, 1949, formally abrogated this Nazi regulation, but empowered its extension by 
decree. Extensions from time to time have kept it in force. BGBI., 1949, Nr. 184; ibid., 
1950, Nr. 154 and others. 
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buys from the Vacation Fund and affixes in a Vacation Book - also 
provided by the employer. When one employment is terminated, the 
workman receives the book to deliver to his next boss. The fund is 
administered jointly by employers and workers; its sphere of oper- 
ations is the entire federal territory; its main office is in Vienna with 
at least one branch in each of the Lander. 

Again it appears that working people in the general and auxiliary 
construction industries and in the carpentry trade are satisfied with the 
law; at any rate, there is no vacation clause in their collective agree- 
ments. In those for the wood-fabricating industry and trade and the 
brick and tile industry the clauses rest upon the general vacation 
statute, except for parquet-floor layers for whom the special law is 
invoked. The explanation of the differences lies in the definition of the 
“building, construction, and allied industries” in that special act and 
in the jurisdictional demarcations within the union.? 

Obviously, the construction workers of Austria have achieved a 
highly satisfactory solution of a knotty social problem. Granted the 
merit of paid vacations, there is no reason why one group of work 
people should be deprived of them because of the circumstances that 
their jobs are seasonal and that they are employed by “X” number of 
bosses within a year. The administration of the system is a little more 
complicated than in a factory or an office, but there is no evidence 
that it is appreciably more costly. And to those who remain skeptical 
of the advantages of a workers’ political party, it may be pointed out 
that neither the special? nor the general paid vacation laws for 
manualists could be passed until the Austrian party became strong, and 
that prior to that time, because collective bargaining was weak in this 
respect, paid vacations for other than white-collar employees were 
relatively rare. 


Other distinctive clauses in these agreements merit brief notice. Two 
prohibit without any exceptions the consumption of spirituous drinks 
during working hours. One sets forth in great detail the nature of the 
sleeping quarters that must be provided, with no deductions from 
wages, for itinerant journeymen. Several specify the provision of pure 
drinking water and adequate washing facilities. Probably the most 
interesting contrast, in this group of clauses, with the other contracts 
is that three guarantee to representatives of the union access to the 


1 BGBI., 1946, Nr. 81, 173, 174; ibid., 1954, Nr. 168. The special act resembles a series of 
Nazi decrees and orders listed in and repealed by it. 

2 For examples, the wood-fabricating occupations include the makers of wagons, casks, 
musical instruments, and toys. 

3 Of which there are several in addition to that for construction workers. 
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work places at any time. Such visits are not to hamper the progress of 
work, but one such clause adds: ,,a conference with a member of the 
works council or individual workmen does not constiute a hindrance.” 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


It will be recalled that the Union of Salaried Employees in Private 
Industry includes about 12 per cent of the membership of the OGB 
and that the occupational group it represents maintained for years a 
wide margin of advantage over manual workers in the benefits 
derived from social and labor legislation. Especially in the early and 
middle 1920’s the “struggle for the souls” of the men and women 
dependent upon a wage or salary was frequently focussed on this 
group. Otto Bauer, the dominant figure in the Social Democratic 
party, was convinced that a democratic majority could never be won 
without the votes of substantial segments of the white-collar and other 
non-industrial strata; the rump Austria left by the disintegration of the 
Habsburg Empire was primarily an agricultural and commercial 
country, not an industrial one. The leaders of the Roman Catholic and 
Agrarian parties were fiercely determined that the Socialists should 
not get those votes. Among the results were the Contract of Service 
of Private Employees Act of 1921 and the Salaried Employees 
Insurance Act of 1926. The former remains today, without material 
amendment, the basic and dominant factor in employee-employer 
relations for approximately a quarter of a million persons. The latter, 
after more substantial amendment in the First Republic and essential 
replacement by the German law of 1924 during the Nazi occupation, 
has been absorbed in the General Social Insurance Act of September, 
1955, as have other special laws for manual workers, miners, and 
agricultural and forestry workers. 

From the foregoing generalizations it may be inferred that the 
provisions of collective agreements for private salaried employees 
reflect the results of Legal Enactment even more than do those for 
manualists; in other words, that fewer stipulations have to be spelled 
out in such detail or that others, of the nature of severance pay, health 
and welfare plans, and “fringe” benefits upon which American unions 
have been concentrating in recent years, do not appear. Such an 
inference is only partly correct because the contracts for white-collar 
people differ so much among themselves.! 


1 For example, Section 8 of the law of 1921 deals with the employce’s “rights in case of 
hindrance to the performance of duties” in terms similar to, but more detailed and much 
more generous than those of Section 1154b of the ABGB, On this matter the collective 
agreement of the employees of insurance companies on “interior service” contains two 
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Although the margin of advantage from labor and social laws enjoyed 
by salaried employees has been narrowed since 1945, especially by the 
general social insurance statute, it remains substantial. This is con- 
spicuously true with reference to illness, to vacations, and to termi- 
nation of the employment relationship. A white-collar employee is 
“not entitled” to a vacation in his first year of employment “until he 
has been employed for six months continuously”; a manual worker 
not until after “nine months continuously”. After two years of 
uninterrupted employment, the salaried person may include periods 
of service of six months or more with other employers in Austria (to a 
maximum of five years) in the computation of the basis for the duration 
of his vacation; the manualist is not allowed to do this. After the 
tenth year, salaried work people receive longer vacations than laborers. 
The notice period is longer for the white collar than for the blouse. 
Discharge after three years entitles the salaried employee to severance 
pay in the amount of two months’ remuneration. This rises by stages 
until after twenty-five years it equals the annual income. No law 
provides severance pay for manualists, except agricultural and forestry 
workers, but it has been secured in some collective agreements. 

Contracts now in force for various sections of the union of private 
salaried employees again differ materially on the subjects of vacations, 
termination of employment, and severance pay. For the duration of 
vacations the insurance clerks simply copied the law of 1921 as 
amended in 1946. The “bankers” secured two improvements: during 
the first five service years the paid leave is to be fifteen workdays 
instead of the legal twelve; in the computation of years of service those 
in credit institutions are to be included without reference to the two- 
year waiting period or the five-year limit stipulated in the law. In 
both these agreements the general terminology of the legislators about 
the time of year in which vacations are to be taken is made specific; 
that is, the preferred period is between April 1 and October 31. If the 
employer cannot arrange this, he is penalized — in the sense that any 
part of the free time that has to be taken between November 1 and 
March 31 has to be prolonged. But the tellers and check-rackers 
proved better bargainers; their extension is by one-third as contrasted 
with one-fourth for the policy-writers. In neither case, however, can 
it exceed six days. 


relatively large pages; the stipulations are even more generous than those of the statute. 
The bank employees’ clause is substantially briefer, does not apply to institutions with less 
than 50 work people, but improves upon the legal terms. For salaried personnel in 
industry there is a schedule of the days — one, two or three — allowed as released paid time 
for “family affairs”, such as births, marriages, deaths, moves to another dwelling, and the 
like, similar to that in the manualists’ contracts previously discussed; and a six-line 
paragraph relative to sick leaves. 
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On the matters of termination of employment, notice thereof, and 
severance pay, the insurance employees found it necessary to elaborate 
the legal provisions to the extent of a little more than six good-sized 
pages. The bank clerks limited themselves to two-thirds of one small 
one. White-collar people in industry relied almost completely on the 
law; in their agreement there is nothing on the points just mentioned 
and only a brief paragraph on vacations. Those in trade (Handel) 
quoted at some length in an appendix to the contract from various 
pertinent statutes and supplemented them with about two pages in 
its text. 


The differences among, between, and within the white-collar a- 
greements are especially noticeable in the basic matter of hours. The 
normal weekly schedule for insurance employees is forty-two and a 
half; for clerks in banks and financial institutions, forty-three; and for 
those in industry, forty-eight. In trade, it is forty-six for those ex- 
clusively occupied in wholesale concerns and forty-eight for all 
others. But for employees in industry, if by collective agreement 
males over eighteen years of age have secured a period shorter than 
forty-eight hours, it shall apply to all others in the establishment. 
Moreover, if the central office of an industrial concern is completely 
separate from the manufacturing plant, hours in that office are only 
forty-five. In retail trade, one halfday off each week is stipulated. 

Contrariwise, this group of contracts is generally simi/ar within itself 
and to those of the manualists previously discussed in the elaborate 
detail with which wage rates are specified. Superficially, the agreement 
for clerks and shop assistants in trade is almost startling in this respect: 
the body is only 12 pages; the appendix on wage regulations and 
amounts is 30.1 In it and in the others there are scales for each of a 
number of job categories that vary chiefly with the skills required and 
the years of service. Not infrequently the amount of formal education 
also plays a decisive role. 


A distinguishing characteristic of the agreements for bank and in- 
surance employees appears in the exhaustive particularization of the 
disciplinary procedure and penalties in instances of lack of proper 
attention to duties, violation of service regulations and so on. Hearings 
on such matters before bipartite committees are provided for in both 
contracts, but their size, method of selection and designation of 
chairman as well as other details differ. Penalties include reduction or 
denial of the payments ordinarily given in June and December as 


1 The major reason, of course, is that rates are listed for a considerable number of sub- 
sections within the section trade. 
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vacation or Christmas bonus, postponement of the periodic ad- 
vancement for as long as three years, demotion to a lower wage level, 
“penal” transfer to another position in the same or a different establish- 
ment, and (with observance of statutory provisions) discharge with or 
without severance pay. Two of the three other major white-collar 
contracts made available to me rely exclusively on the Salaried 
Employees Act on disciplinary issues; the third supplements it in 
minor degree. 


TEXTILE, CLOTHING, AND LEATHER WORKERS 


Next in numerical strength of those unions in the OGB that negotiate 
agreements in the customary sense is that of the Textile, Clothing, and 
Leather Workers with about eight per cent of the membership of the 
federation. In the nature of the case the documents it signs are closely 
similar in various respects to those of the metal- or wood-fabricating 
sections of the two largest unions; consequently, detailed presentation 
is not so necessary. 

The contract for the clothing workers’ section is unique among all 
those supplied to me in the degree to which it stresses the importance 
of the general unity of the trade-union movement in the battle for 
equal conditions of work throughout Austria. More specifically, “for 
the first time in the history of Austrian clothing workers” the decade- 
old gulf between those in Vienna and those in the Lander had been 
bridged. Unfortunately, from the leaders’ point of view, this agreement 
of 1948 could not be continued for Land Vorarlberg in the revision of 
1954. Similarly, the section in the leather goods industry and trade lost 
ground in three Lander between the same years. Generally speaking, the 
entire union has not done so well as some others in the attainment, 
maintenance, and improvement of nation-wide contracts; the weak 
areas have been Tirol and Vorarlberg. 


As seasonal workers, the members of this union have been especially 
concerned about the menace of part-time employment; therefore, they 
have insisted upon a minimum-hour week and advance notice of 
management’s intention to operate on a limited schedule. For the same 
reason, they have fought for and secured detailed clauses on payment 
for hours or days they could not work because of “hindrances”. Like 
others previously noted, such clauses rest on Sections 1154b and 
1155 of the ABGB and the repeatedly-renewed decree on compensation 
for loss of work. Under these conditions, the conflict between the 
desire for a five-day week and an eight-hour day with the legal 
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precedent of a forty-eight-hour week has not been so acute. The shoe- 
makers, for example, agreed in May, 1948, to a normal week of forty- 
four hours with the proviso that on September 1, 1949, if there were 
adequate raw materials and if no more than five per cent of the 
workers in the trade were unemplcyed, they would open negotiations 
for a longer work week. By the middle of 1954 the situation had been 
altered to such an extent that the secretary of the union could report 
that, for the time being at least, almost no occupation represented by 
it could be characterized as seasonal and that in some branches there 
was a serious shortage of skilled journeymen. 

The basic wage in all sections is an hourly minimum for each of a 
number of categories. Despite the new unified efforts, there remain 
differences between Vienna (or Vienna and Lower Austria) and the 
other Lander — narrowed differences, to be sure, but still there. Contract, 
or job, or piece work is provided for in great detail. Generally speak- 
ing, the rates for them are to be set so that a workman of average 
performance can earn 20 per cent more than the hourly minimum for 
his category; this, it may be recalled, is only two-thirds of the differ- 
ential secured in most of the previously discussed contracts. The 
blanket agreement for clothing workers draws a distinction between 
job and piece wages. The former are regulated according to the formula 
just stated; the latter must be set so that the worker “on the average 
over a three-week period earns at least his contractual hourly wage”. 


AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY WORKERS 


From the Union of Workers in Agriculture and Forestry, I received 
as “most representative” agreements one with the Federal Forestry 
Administration and one with a group of employers’ associations “for 
forestry workers in private economy”. The former, of course, applies 
throughout the republic; the latter falls short of this objective in that 
Tirol and Vorarlberg could not be included. Furthermore, the private 
contract is more of a blanket or framework agreement than most of 
the others treated above, for it provides for supplements that “are to be 
concluded”. Both basic agreements are indeterminate in duration, but 
that with the Forestry Administration assumes continuity of renewal 
whereas that with the private concerns leaves open the door to cancel- 
lation at the end of any calendar month after a three-month notice 
period. Wage clauses in both may be terminated on notice of a month 
at the first (public) or last (private) of any month — another example of 
that ever-recurrent fear of runaway inflation that has plagued Austrian 
workers since the early ‘twenties. 
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Hours are the customary forty-eight per week, with the likewise 
customary extensions to sixty or even seventy-two for truck-drivers, 
watchmen, and some further categories noted in the contracts for 
metal and mine workers and others. Travel time must be included in 
the work time and in the wage calculation if it exceeds one hour daily 
(or one and a half in the private contract during the period March 
16 to November 15). Both agreements, though in different ways, 
provide that if the workers are responsible for the maintenance of 
tools, two hours a week at full pay are to be allowed to them. In 
other respects the negotiators apparently considered it advisable to 
spell out details more completely in the arrangement with private 
employers; for example, it stipulates that at least two hours daily must 
be granted for meals (not included in hours of work and hence not 
compensable), and that a minimum of ten hours, between 7 : oo p. m. 
and 5 :ooa. m., except for emergencies, must be allowed for daily rest. 

Likewise as usual the basic wage is an hourly minimum with contract 
and piece rates to be set so that average performance brings an 
addition to the “wage sack” — in these contracts of 20 per cent. The 
private agreement provides for an “efficiency supplement” of six per 
cent of the cash wages. It is to be distributed on the basis of an 
understanding between the management and the works council (or 
steward) except in small concerns “without stewards” where everyone 
receives it. As the term “cash wages” suggests, payments in kind are 
provided for, in both contracts, as part of the regular compensation. 
They consist of housing, the use of land to cultivate and to run a few 
cattle, pigs, and chickens, “and similar” payments. Workers who own 
their dwellings or rent them receive a compensatory 1o shillings a 
month. At the dates (November, 1952, and July, 1954) these contracts 
were signed, this was equivalent to 40 cents in United States currency! 

Supplements to wages for overtime, work on holidays and Sundays, 
use of the workers’ tools, second or third shift work in sawmills, 
dirty jobs, and so on conform generally to the pattern already clear, 
except that there are no specifics about work at heights above the 
terrain, “in the mountains”, or of extra hazard, as in the construction 
industry. This is all the more surprising in light of the notoriously 
dangerous character of forest and sawmill work and of the requirement 
in the private contract that every undertaking ,,provides to the work 
people bandaging for first aid”. Like the miners, these workers receive 
free fuel. The stipulations thereon are a trifle more generous in the 
“free-enterprise” sector. In accordance with Section 1154b of the 
General Civil Code, but without reference to it, “hindrances” to the 
performance of work because of illness, accident, or personal affairs 
are compensated. In accident cases this compensation is continued 
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for a maximum of only fifty-six days under the agreement with private 
employers, but for twenty-six weeks under that with the Forestry 
Administration. Loss of work as the result of bad weather is paid for 
at full-time rates for the half day in which the work was begun — if the 
competent forestry official concurs in the view that the weather is bad 
enough to necessitate cessation of operations. There are no references 
to hindrances that are the “fault” of the employer in either contract. 


The clauses in the private compact relative to premature severance of 
the employment relationship are unique in the agreements available. 
The employer may discharge if, among other matters, the worker (1) is 
guilty of a crime or some punishable action that involves profit- 
seeking or an offense to public morals; (2) drinks on the job, despite 
repeated warnings; (3) is careless with fire and light; (4) is guilty, by 
deeds, of injury to the morality or honor of his employer, or of the 
representatives or family members of the employer, or of fellow 
workmen. The worker may quit if, likewise among other matters, the 
employer (1) withholds or reduces his pay; (2) provides unhealthy or 
inadequate food or shelter; (3) fails to observe other essential con- 
ditions in the contract; (4) is guilty, by deeds, of injury to the morality 
ot honor of the worker or a member of his family; (5) refuses to 
protect the worker or a member of his family from such deeds by a 
member of the employer’s family or fellow workmen; (6) fails to 
conform to his legal obligations to protect the life, health, or morality 
of the worker. 

Behind these stipulations are generations and centuries of rural 
Austrian history in which disputes have been carried on with clubs 
and knives and in which the illegitimate birth rate has been one of the 
highest in the civilized world. Some of the injustices and indignities 
to which agricultural and forestry workers had been subjected were 
abolished in 1848; exactly one hundred years later, others were elimi- 
nated or mitigated by the Agricultural Labor Act.! The union of these 
workers had characterized the law as the greatest single achievement 
for them since 1848, and there is little, if any, reason to question this 
evaluation. For present purposes, moreover, it provides another 
example of the reciprocal use of the Methods of Legal Enactment and 


Collective Bargaining. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From earlier passages it is clear that since 1945 a major part of the 
bargaining done by the OGB has been with parliament; that in the 


1 BGBI., 1948, Nr. 140. 
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period of the wage-price agreements an appreciable part was with the 
Chambers of Trade and of Agriculture; but that another substantial 
part was directly with employers’ associations. In the first years after 
liberation use of the Method of Legal Enactment brought such suc- 
cesses as the previously noted acts on works councils, collective 
agreements, manual workers’ vacations, and employers’ obligation to 
pay for the first three days of incapacity from illness or accident. In 
addition, there were statutes concerned with shop and factory 
inspection, national holidays, labor courts, various aspects of social 
insurance, agricultural and forestry labor, child labor, and so on. Then 
came two years or so for which the annual report on OGB activities 
states that “not so much as had been desired” was attained, or that the 
chief achievements were only improvements of existing laws and 
ordinances. By 1953 the tone of the report on social policy was one of 
more or less resigned disappointment with the fact that parliament 
“has remained so much in debt to us”.! 

The years 1954 and 1955 tell a different story. Under the rubric 
“Stagnation in Social Policy Overcome” the OGB activities report for 
1954 listed nine substantial achievements. Of these the Home-Workers 
Act was considered the most important. Others included legislation 
on the welfare of youth, the computation of pensions (including the 
guarantee of the “thirteenth month”), compensation to construction 
workers for time lost because of inclement weather, employment of 
young workers, reduction of the wage tax for those on middle and 
low incomes, and children’s allowances. Of another type was the 
revision of the so-called anti-terror law of 1930. Passed in the era of 
“creeping Fascism”, specifically, in 1930, it had rankled in the minds 
of trade unionists in a way comparable to the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act of 1927 in England. 

During 1955 the number of enactments was not so large, but one of 
them, the General Social Insurance Act, crowned two generations of 
struggle. In a 72-page handbook the SPO stated that this struggle had 
been led by Socialists since imperial days, that the law had been 
“worked out by Socialists [and] carries all the characteristics of a 
Socialist social policy”. In a speech before the Women’s Congress of 
the OGB in October, 1955, Proksch listed the law among “our 
successes” ; that is, of the trade unions. To him, at that time a powerful 
leader in the Socialist fraction of the OGB, there is nothing contra- 
dictory in these statements. In fact, it is not too much to say that 
Proksch would state bluntly that only an idiot — or a political mischief- 


1 OGB, Tatigkeitsbericht, 1945-1947, pp. 1/68 ff.; ibid., 1948, pp. 88-89; ibid., 1949, 
p. 137; ibid., 1953, p. 16; ibid., 1954, p. 137; A. Proksch, Die Gewerkschaft als Wirt- 
schafts- und Kulturfaktor, Wien 1955, p. 9. 
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maker whose aim was to destroy labor solidarity - would allege a 
contradiction. Within a few lines of his claim about the law appears 
the statement that “the struggle of the trade unions will have reached 
its goal only when the profit economy of capitalism has been replaced 
by a type of economy that excludes profit and exploitation.” 

Another success of 1955 was the replacement of unsatisfactory Nazi 
legal prescriptions on attachment of wages for debts by a new law 
which established minimum sums (varying with the wage-earner’s 
family responsibilities) that could not be attached, but left to the 
creditors a minimum of at least one-tenth of the wage that could be. 
More important was the new law for the protection — chiefly against 
night work — of bakery employees. Because the Clerical Fascists had 
done such a thorough job of perforating the earlier provisions, the 
new ones were a source of particularly great satisfaction. Other 
enactments were chiefly of the nature of improvements to existing 
statutes on the employment of young persons, unemployment in- 
surance, disability insurance, and the like. 


Meanwhile, there was no cessation of activity in the conclusion of 
collective agreements with employers’ associations. On the contrary, 
1954 witnessed 507 of them, of which 176 were applicable throughout 
Austria and 291 in one or more of the Lander. As has been generally 
true since 1945 they were secured without significant strike activity. 
In this connection, the manner in which the OGB presents strike data 
is of interest. For example, in 1954, the number of workers who 
participated in strikes was 21,140, the number of ours lost was 
410,508, and the “average duration of a strike [was] 19 hours and 
25 minutes”.? 


Truly do these complementary activities — of negotiation with em- 
ployers and election of workers’ representatives to parliament, of 
utilization of both Collective Bargaining and Legal Enactment - reflect 
attitudes sharply divergent from those that prevailed throughout most 
of the second half of the Nineteenth Century. In those decades, not 
only did most working people “want to know nothing” of contracts 
that bound them for relatively lengthy periods, but also they did not 
deceive themselves “in any way about the value of parliamentarism, 
a form of modern class rule”. The phrase just quoted appears in the 
first program (1889) of the united Social Democratic party. That 
document, and even more the debates in the congress that adopted it, 
1 ASVG: Handbuch zum Allgemeinen Sozialversicherungsgesetz, esp. pp. 3, 5; Proksch, 
op. cit., pp. 9, 10; Weissenberg, op. cit., pp. 59-60, 304-305. 

2 OGB, Tatigkeitsbericht, 1954, pp. 18, 21. 
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reveal equal mistrust and scorn of the long-run significance of 
“protective labor legislation”. And then, in the 1890’s and early 
1900’s, came the real beginnings of the inter-play of the bargaining 
with parliament and with employers. Among the best examples of the 
process is the paid vacation. First came collective agreement provisions 
for a few groups. Next was the law of 1910 for office clerks. It helped 
some manualists to exert enough pressure to secure a contract clause. 
But they wanted a general statute. They got it in 1919. In the Second 
Republic, the legal provisions have been improved by parliament and, 
in turn, by collective agreement. Within this area are some previously 
unmentioned but particularly interesting aspects of the special law on 
vacations for construction workers. Its roots are in the “vacation fund” 
of the building trades employers established by collective agreement. 
In commenting about it to the trade-union congress, the then Minister 
of Social Administration, Maisel, said: “Now, by this law, the vacation 
issue of the building workers is withdrawn forever from the trade- 
union struggle” — the vacation fund is “legally anchored”. 


In the middle of the Twentieth Century these tactics of supplementing 
traditional collective bargaining with legal enactment are commonplace 
in the international world of labor. Perhaps thereby the “workers of 
the world” have sold themselves, or drifted, into that “Babylonian 
Captivity” to the state about which Tage Lindbom has written so 
brilliantly *, and thus abandoned for the foreseeable future, if not 
permanently, the dream of a literal international world of labor. 
Austrian working-class leaders would deny this. With their background 
and training, and as citizens of a tiny country until recently divided 
by the Iron Curtain, they almost have to deny it. This and related 
matters will be the subjects of another essay. Here it appears appro- 
priate to indicate a reminder of the differences between the develop- 
ments traced above and those in England and the United States. 
A hundred years ago the “New Model” unionism was establishing 
itself and the influence of that remarkable group of men who com- 
posed the Junta was expanding from London. Praiseworthy as much 
of their work was, some of their major policies, as Selig Perlman has 
well said, “meant practically abandoning the great class of the un- 
skilled to their fate” * for almost forty years. During the latter part of 
those years Gompers, Strasser, and associates adopted and adapted 
the New Model to the American scene - with results closely similar 


1 OGB Kongress, 1948, Protokoll, p. 4/121. 

2 In his Atlantis: Idee und Wirklichkeit des Sozialismus, Frankfurt am Main 1955, esp. 
pp. 211 ff. The book appeared originally in Swedish. 

3 A Theory of the Labor Movement, New York 1928, p. 126. 
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to those stated by Perlman. In this last half of the Nineteenth Century 
the black reaction that followed the revolution of 1848 in Austria- 
Hungary, the high treason trial of 1870, the anti-Anarchist law, the 
imposition of martial law on Vienna and its environs — all these and 
many like events channeled the workers’ resentments primarily into 
political expression. But, paradoxical as it may appear, the belated 
acquisition of manhood suffrage in the Habsburg Empire and the 
failure to score any smashing political victories like that of the 
German Social Democrats in 1890 until thirty years later were 
beneficial to the unity of Austrian labor. These circumstances pre- 
vented the party leaders from succumbing to the tendency to under- 
rate the importance of the trade unions; in fact, only a few of them 
were even slightly infected by this children’s disease. The opposite 
distemper, the eschewal of independent political action by labor, was 
finally and formally discarded by British workers in 1906. Now after 
the passage of another fifty years, the president of the new AFL-CIO, 
George Meany, remains steadfast in his personal opposition to a 
labor party; indeed, it has been reported that he claims American 
workers do not want such a party, “now or ever”. But on December 9, 
1955, in a dispute with Chairman C.R. Sligh of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, Meany said: “If the NAM philosophy to 
disenfranchise unions is to prevail, then the answer is clear. If we 
can’t act as unions to defend our rights, then there is no answer but to 
start a labor party”. Two days later, on a nation-wide television show, 
he suggested that the NAM and other groups intended to make 
“second-class citizens” of workers and declared that under these 
circumstances “we would be compelled to start a political party”. 

Would it be unjust to note the additional reminder that, chiefly 
because of this second-class-citizen position, Continental European 
workers formed labor parties between sixty and a hundred years ago? 
Or that the Gompers-Strasser-Green-Lewis-Murray-Meany-Reuther 
way of constructing a labor movement has brought into the unions 
about a third of the potential organizables, whereas the Adler-Hueber- 
Hanusch-Domes- Bauer-Renner-Seitz- Maisel-Schirf-Bohm-Proksch 
method has doubled this proportion? 


1 New York Times, Dec. 10, 1955, p. 1, Dec. 12, p. 20; AFL-CIO News, Dec. 17, 
1955, Pp. I. 
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JOHN MINTER MORGAN’S 
SCHEMES, 1841-1855 


One summer’s day, 22 June 1841, fifty-nine year-old John Minter 
Morgan launched a scheme to establish “self-supporting villages” 
under the superintendence of the Established Church. It was a 
stirring attempt to rouse the Establishment to its responsibilities in 
the face of the Owenite challenge, and it secured a respectable response. 
An admiral (Sir G. Scott), a general (George Norton Eden) and a 
respectable muster of clergy, mainly from the Ham, East Sheen and 
West Molesely districts, all rallied to hear what was afoot.! 

To Minter Morgan it was the climax of some twenty-five years in 
his career of social philanthropy ?, a career which he could be said 
to have begun when he first heard Robert Owen at the London 
Tavern on 21 August 1817 expound his gospel that “national edu- 
cation and employment could alone create a permanent, rational, 
intelligent, wealthy, and superior population, and that these results 
could be attained only by a scientific arrangement of the people, united 
in properly-constructed villages of unity and co-operation”. As Owen 
became more aggressively atheistic, Minter Morgan became more 
conciliatory and Christian. Minter Morgan had supported the Duke 
of Kent’s Committee, established in 1819 to raise subscriptions for 
the establishment of an experimental “parallelogram” or “Village of 


1 His audience included the Hon. Alg. G. Tollemache, Rev. Jas. Hough, M. A., Capt. 
Blanchford, Gordon Forbes, Admiral Sir G. Scott, Gen. George Norton Eden, Rev. 
Thomas Hore and Captain Roberts, R. N., all of Ham; The Rev. Dr. Walmsley and Rev. 
J. A. Emerson, M. A., of Hanwell; Rev. Geo. Hope, R. N., Rev. G. Trevelyon, M. A., 
of Malden; Rev. F. J. H. Reeves of East Sheen; Rev. E. A. Omaney, M. A., of Mortlake; 
Rev. J. P. Mills, A. B., of West Molesely; Dr. Arnott of Bedford Square; and G. Craik Esq. 
* His importance has been recognised by Max Beer, History of British Socialism (1929), 
i, pp. 126, 180, 184, 228-30. The purpose of this paper is to provide further evidence of 
his activities. G. D. H. Cole, Socialist Thought: The Forerunners 1789-1850 (1953) 
describes him as “the first to take up Owen’s plans of 1817 and advocate their adoption, 
while rejecting Owen’s hostility to religion.” 
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Unity and Co-operation”, by publishing an enthusiastic pamphlet 
entitled “Remarks on the Practicability of Mr. Owen’s Plan to 
improve the Conditions of the Lower Classes”. But Owen’s aggra- 
vation of the churches prejudiced the success of the scheme and it 
collapsed. 

Morgan was deeply concerned about the consequences of industri- 
alisation. In 1826 (when he was 44 years old) he published The Revolt 
of the Bees. This, serialized by the Co-operative Magazine, was much 
read by working men, who bought it for their Mechanics’ Institutes. 
Harriet Martineau read it and it was also to be found on the shelves 
of Manea Fen. In this he turned the cynical eighteenth-century thesis 
of that eighteenth-century Freud, Bernard Mandeville, to regenerative 
purposes. It was the story of a hive that went through five revolutions, 
from “noble savagery”, through “pastoral occupations”, “farming” 
and “industry”, to a fifth revolution pioneered by “the wise bee” 
(Owen). Atter this fifth revolution all benefitted from a redistribution 
of the fruits of wealth and knowledge. He followed this by publishing 
An Inquiry Respecting Private Property and the authority and 
Perpetuity of the Apostolic Institution of a Community of Goods 
(1827), in which he called attention to the original function of a 
deacon, as one responsible for the communal property of the early 
Christians.! 


II 


There was something apian in Minter Morgan’s own industrious 
eclecticism. He was a great promoter of schemes for the Establish- 
ment to adopt. In Letters to the Bishop of London (1830) he put 
forward his plan. “Through the insufficiency of knowledge and 
experience in their respective eras”, Morgan wrote, Plato, More and 
Bacon “were unable to perfect a system”. “Yet”, he continued, “their 
general principle was true and has at length assumed a practical and 
durable form”. The “practical and durable form” of Morgan’s plan 
was that “each class of society could derive great advantages without 
the surrender of their present habits and opinions”. He urged the 
Bishop of London to sanction and commend it as “an advance 
towards a superior state of society”. For episcopal sanction would 
ensure acceptance with the public. 

Morgan’s plan was devised to prevent the intermixture of the three 
classes of society. For the upper class he suggested that a “college” 


1 This work shows how the Essenes (p. 121), Spenceans (p. 132) and Shakers (p. 134) and 


Moravians (p. 134) coloured thought on the subject. He republished it in the Phoenix 
Library in 1850. 
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the size of one of the largest squares in London should be built, 
surrounded by a park and gardens. It was to house 1,000 families, 
each paying a rent of £100 a year, and would cost £ 800,000, and 
earn, in rentals, £ 40,000 a year. He had a model made and placedin | 
the saloon of the Colosseum in Regents Park. He described this upper 
class community as combining: 


“the pleasures of town and country residence, for besides pro- 
curing, in a superior degree, their present objects including 
education for their children, they could have libraries, theatres, 


daeos > ©» OT ®D» -* EH 


and philosophical apparatus for lectures, music and ballrooms, S 
baths, gymnasia, and whatever belongs to the highest physical | {¢j 
and moral cultivation... Increased attention could be givento | pn 
scientific enquiry by magnificent orreries, globes lately exhibited C 
at Paris, superior solar microscopes, and other aids to philo- O 
sophical illustration, and such as no private fortune, however e 
great, could command. The powerful impulse which such a 
exhibitions and aids would have in stimulating the useful a 
curiosity of the children, must be obvious. The concerts also, 
could be conducted upon a scale of magnitude, and with an effect ti 
beyond the reach of any private entertainment. The Association v 
would enable the children of the middle and higher classes of 
society to enjoy the benefit of an infant school, which has tl 
hitherto been confined to the working classes.” * 
For the other two classes, more modest communities were projected. p 
“Squares” were to be erected seven miles outside London and centred, ;. 
round a school. The unemployed would have a “settlement” to d 
provide work. For those who were not in community, Morgan a 
suggested that churches should be opened on workdays as com- E 
munity centres and in the evenings for lectures. Even here he was L 
careful to add, “There would be no premature mixture of classes, as fr 
each class could occupy the same pews and seats as on a Sunday”.! a 
As an enthusiast for “community”, he was in close touch with Sted- h 
man Whitwell and William Thompson, both of whom published a 
their scheme in the same year as Morgan addressed the Bishop of | 
London. Stedman Whitwell outlined his scheme in his “Description of C 
an Architectural Model.... for a Community upon a principle of a 
United Interests, as advocated by Robert Owen” (London 1830). 
Whitwell’s community was to be three times as large as Russell i 
Square, covering thirty-three acres with a quadrangle of twenty-two 18 
acres. A diagonal line of this vast structure was to coincide with the r 


1 Letters to the Bishop of London (1830). 
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meridian to ensure equal distribution of light and be convenient for 
astronomical and geographical purposes. Each side of the parallelo- 


gram was to consist of 1,000 feet. Each apartment was to have a ground 
1 | and a first-floor and consist of two sets of sitting rooms, a chamber 
r and a closet. Dormitories were to be provided both for the unmarried 
and for children. The whole building was to be internally heated, with 
+ hot and cold water in each apartment. There were to be libraries and 
. public rooms with large staircases leading throughout the building. It 
4 was a Fourierist phalanx anglicised.1 
> Thompson went one further and issued “Practical Directions for the 
5 Speedy and Economical Establishment of Communities” (1830). He 
1 thought that communities could be founded as easily as “the establish- 
oO }§ ment of any ordinary manufacture”, by a joint stock company. 
d Communities, Thompson continued, could arise out of a normal co- 
= operative venture, of which he recognised there were some 300 or so 
2 existing in England. From co-operative nuclei, Thompson envisaged 
h a community of 2,000 people taking shape. His sanitary, agricultural 
il and economic ideas included a suggestion for regulation of the birth 
Oo +. rate. When he died three years later he left £ 10,000 to some socialist 
c trustees for the purpose of establishing Communities. As the legacy 
n was inadequate and creditors were pressing, the plan came to nothing.? 
of Thompson’s plan captured the imagination of co-operators and at 
AS the Manchester Co-operative Conference of 1831, it was resolved 
“upon the plan laid down by Mr. Thompson” to establish communi- 
cation with 199 other Co-operative Societies in order that “an incipi- 
d. ent Community of two hundred persons, with a capital of £ 6,000 may 
df immediately be formed in some part of England”. A committee was 
‘2 duly formed in October of that year to carry out the plan. “Immediacy”, 
+90 however, was the stumbling block. Owen (who had returned to 
wd England in 1829) discouraged the project, and at the 1832 Congress in 
2 London the Committee reported that they had only secured support 
= from two of the societies. Travellers from America, where they had 
* -} seen communities in action, fed the enthusiasm and T. Wayland, in 
d- his Equalisation ot Property and the Formation of Community (1832), 
ed revealed that he was much encouraged by their tales. 
: Owen himself added impetus to the drive for a community. The 


¢ Crisis, first issued in 1832, carried a picture of a community on its 
- title page. Two years later this paper, now called The New Moral 


0). 

ell 1 Stedman Whitwell was at New Harmony (Indiana) with Owen from January to August 
vO 1826 where he published A new nomenclature suggested for communities, in: New Har- 
he mony Gazette, 12 April 1826, and published an account of it in the Co-operative Magazine 


(London) in January 1827. 
2 R.K. P. Pankhurst, William Thompson, 1775-1833, London 1954. 
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World, carried numerous suggestions for communities. “J.C.”, for 
instance, writing in the 4th number of the New Moral World, 
proposed a “Floating Co-operative Community”, arguing: 


“As the preservation of the human species depended on the ark, 
why may not the regeneration of society arise from the waters. 
The very deluge which destroyed the imperfections of anti- 
diluvian society, may become instrumental, by the aid of modern 
science, in establishing the foundation of a new moral world by 
giving a local habitation and a name to what has been contemptu- 
ously called the visionary system of Mr. Owen.” ! 


“J.C.” suggested that an old warship should be purchased on the 
Thames where such an experiment might be initiated. Another 
correspondent, “E.L.”, suggested a week later that a community 
should be established.? 

As Owen re-entered the English scene, Morgan turned his attention 
to education. He had lectured at the London Mechanics Institute in 
1830 on Sunday lectures. Three years earlier (in 1827) he had printed 
Pestalozzi’s Letters on Early Education and held Pestalozzi’s chief 
English disciple, James Pierrepont Greaves, in high regard, remarking 
in his book “Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or Colloquies on the 
Errors and Improvement ot Society” (1834) that “among the numerous 
advocates for various improvements, there was not one who exceeded 
him in personal sacrifices to what he esteemed a duty”.8 He also urged 
the proprietors of the newly-founded University of London, in an 
“Address” he printed in 1833, to establish a chair of education.4 And 
as Owen’s scheme for a community at Tytherley began to annoy the 
clergy, Minter Morgan began to crusade on behalf of a self-supporting 
village under the superintendance of the Church of England. 


Ill 


During the extensive Parliamentary debates on the “condition of 
England” in July 1842, Minter Morgan organised a petition to 
Parliament. It was presented by William F. Cowper, whose mother 
was the sister of Lord Melbourne, the wife of Lord Cowper and 
mistress of Lord Palmerston, whom she married shortly after her 


1 New Moral World, 22 November 1834. 

2 Ibid. 29 November 1834. 

3 Hampden in the Nineteenth Century (1834). Emerson read it and wrote “The spirit is 
excellent”. The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1939) ed. R. L. Rusk, IV p. 71. 

* Mistaken by Dr. H. Hale Bellot, University College, London (1929), p. 141 as “a Mr. J. 
H. Morgan”. 
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husband’s death in 1837.1 Though it came to nothing, it brought 
further publicity to his scheme. He also sought for, and obtained, the 
approval of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. He 
stumped the country. At Cheltenham the Rev. Francis Close held a 
crowded meeting in the infant school to expatiate upon this plan.? 
At Sheffield, the clergy listened in April of 1843 to an explanation of 
it, and the Sheffield Iris reported: 


“Church of England Agricultural Self-Supporting Institution 


During the past week Mr. John Milner [!] Morgan, of Ham 
Common, in Surrey, has been exhibiting before the clergy and 
other inhabitants of the town, a very beautiful transparent 
painting at the Cutler’s Hall of a Self-Supporting Institution, the 
principles and economy of which, he states, might be applied, 
with the necessary modifications, to existing manufacturing 
establishments, having such an extent of land as might afford a 
healthful and profitable resource to the workmen and their 
families, especially in times of commercial difficulty. According to 
the prospectus, it is proposed to form, in the centre of an adequate 
extent of land (not less than one thousand acres) arrangements in 
connection with the Church of England, in which, under 
efficient direction three hundred families may be established, by 
the produce of their own labour, not only to support themselves, 
but to defray the expenses of the Establishment. In these expenses 
would be included the interest of capital advanced. The chief 
employment of the aggregated body would be agricultural, 
combined, at the discretion of the Committee of Management, 
with handicraft and mechanical pursuits. The whole concern 
looks very beautiful on canvas, but we doubt very much its 
practicability. — We understand that Mr. Morgan purposes 
returning to Sheffield during the summer, when the subject will 
be brought before a public meeting.” 


A similar meeting, six months later, at the Wakefield Mechanics 
Institute was the subject of comment by the Leeds Mercury: 


1 The text can be found in Morgan’s Christian Commonwealth (1850) pp. 97-8. W. F. 
Cowper later (in 1848) married Georgina Tollemache of Ham, whose cousin was another 
of Minter Morgan’s supporters (see Note 1 on p. 26). She edited “Memorials” of his life 
(privately printed, 1890). From this we learn that in 1838 he was reading Law’s Spirit 
of Love and “liked it very much”. He was a friend and supporter of Laurence Oliphant. 
2 Rev. Francis Close 1787-1882, was a diligent pamphleteer who had published his 
“sermon to the Female Chartists at Cheltenham” in 1839 and issued a sermon “on insipid 
sermons” in 1867. 

3 The Sheffield Iris, 15 April, 1843. 
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“The plan is very similar to that proposed by Mr. Robert Owen, 
with the addition of a church and a resident minister. We 
understand that the law of marriage, as at present understood, 
is proposed to be adhered to in the Modern Eden.” 4 


In the following year Morgan explained his scheme at the Clerical 
Library, and the Collegiate Sunday School, Liverpool, at the Athe- 
naeum and St. Ann’s Schoolroom in Manchester, at St. George’s 
School Rooms, Bolton, and at a large public meeting in Derby.” 

For those who did not attend such public meetings, Morgan issued 
a large illustrated folio volume entitled The Christian Commonwealth 
(1845). In this he outlined his philosophy of historical development 
citing Plato, Bacon, More, Harrington, and the Gaudentia de Lucca 
(which he ascribed to Bishop Berkeley) as “‘speculators on better 
systems of polity”. He added that his own times were far more aus- 
picious than theirs as “the idea of commencing de novo with a detached 
portion of the community, and illustrating their principles by an 
epiborne of society, had not then occurred: but in modern times the 
principle of Association has often been resorted to for the accomplish- 
ment of many important objects”. 

Co-secretaries of his “Society to Form Self-Supporting Villages” 
were the Rev. Joseph Brown and the Rev. Edmund R. Larken. 
Brown, the chaplain to the Poor Law Schools at Norwood, used to 
bring poor London children down to Ham Common each year.3 
E. R. Larken, an old Etonian, was the rector of Burton by Lincoln 
in 1843.4 He had a large beard and had flirted with “Christian Fou- 
rierism”. As a thirty-two year old social investigator in 1842, he had, 
he said, “met with sights and sounds of distress enough to freeze the 
blood within my veins”. This experience led him to promote a new 
but partially tried remedy, Association upon Christian principles, 
“wherein, each labouring for all, the exertions of each will receive 
their due and proper reward — wherein the weak shall be aided and 
supported by the strong”. In 1843, as a Lincolshire curate, he had 
preached a sermon at Horbling “on behalf of the distressed manu- 
facturers” from Galatians VI 2: “Bear ye one another’s burdens”. The 
sermon was printed by J. Young as “Christian Sympathy” (1843) and 
contained a sketch of the industrial system of Fourier. 


1 Leeds Mercury, 28 October, 1843. 
2 J. Minter Morgan, The Christian Commonwealth (1845). 

3 He published a “Sketch of the State and Progress of the Poor Law Schools at Norwood 
with reference to Religion” (1843). 

4 E.R. Larken. He was so described by G. J. Holyoake (Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, 
1893, i, p. 237). He had married the daughter of Lord Monson and his rectory was in his 
father-in-law’s park. W. J. Linton, Memories (1895). 
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Larken was a good French scholar; five years later he and Matilda 
Hays were to publish a translation of the Works of George Sand. 

Similar efforts were being made by his friends in other directions. 
The Bishop of Norwich and W. F. Cowper subscribed their moral 
and financial support to the Labourer’s Friend Society. This body had 
on 11 May 1844 enlarged its operations and changed its name to the 
Society for the Improvement of the Conditions of the Labouring 
Classes. As such, it promoted schemes for model houses and agri- 
cultural cottages, allotments and “planned dwellings”. From greatly 
increased financial resources it now exhibited model houses in Strea- 
tham Street, Bloomsbury, where 48 families were housed, a building 
known as 2 Charles Street, Drury Lane, where 82 single men lived, and 
another at 76 Hatton Gardens housing 59 single women. It had no less 
than seven designs for agricultural cottages in pairs.1 

To this widening scope of operations, the Society now had the 
advantage of a journal, The Labourer’s Friend, which recorded right 
up to the 188oties, a host of similar promotions and activities. Minter 
Morgan was its firm supporter, and his name was prominent in the 
subscription list. 

Then too, in 1845, W. F. Cowper devoted himself to promoting a 
Bill in the House of Commons for enabling vestries and local authori- 
ties to acquire land for letting it out in allotments. This measure was 
opposed by the utilitarian group like J. A. Roebuck, since it would 
stem the march of industrialism. 

Nor did Morgan confine his missionary tours to England. He met 
some English workmen at Boulogne in 1845 and (literally) unfolded 
his scheme to them. According to him they saw “it was the best 
remedy for the disorders of society they had yet heard of, and better 
than O’Connor”.? He also talked to the Fourierists, Considerant and 
Doherty. He interviewed Etienne Cabet, who gave him a copy of his 
famous book. So convinced was he of the essential wrong headedness 
of Fourierist schemes that he devoted Letter 12 of “Letters to a 
Clergyman” (1846) to a severe criticism ot them. 

Morgan also visited the Moravian settlements at Herrnhut in 
Saxony, Neuwied on the Rhine and Zeist in Holland. At each the 
bishops and managers recommended the speedy establishment of 
similar communities. In his travels he met the Baron von der Recke 


1 See The Labourer’s Friend, June 1844. The Labourer’s Friend Society was formed in 
1831 and had already published Facts and Illustrations demonstrating the important 
benefits... derived... from possessing small portions of land etc. (1831). Cottage Hus- 
bandry; the utility and national advantage of allotting land for that purpose (1835). 

? Letters to a Clergyman (1846), p. 5. 
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in Diisseldorf, where an old monastery was being used as a social 
community. 


IV 


After five years of such activity, the Church of England Self-Sup- 
porting Villages Society held another important meeting at the Exeter Vv 
Hall on 27 May 1846. The Hon. William F. Cowper, M. P., presided, 


flanked by powerful and distinguished Tories.2 Cowper opened the . 
meeting by saying, “We are in the situation of people digging in a 

field for a treasure which we believe to be somewhere about, but know 
not exactly where”. With a singular analogy, he continued, “The Clubs Ss 
of London show how the principle of combination can be applied to “ 
the increase of luxury. Palaces are reared containing comforts for a 

large body of men which they could not have individually and : 
separately. But the benefits to be derived from combination have not bs 
yet been extended as they might be to the social existence of the hard yi 
labour classes.” ai 


The audience was a large one, larger than had been expected, and the 
; 8 _ eerie ae tage 

Bishop of Norwich rose to express his “satisfaction” that this was the S 
case. He outlined his own “conversion” to Morgan’s scheme: 


va 

“T can well recollect that when I first heard of this institution, and of 
mentioned it to others, prejudices were excited immediately; at! 
because Mr. Morgan talked of squares and parallelograms, P! 
immediately the ghost of Mr. Owen’s plan rose up before people’s 
imaginations; and I believe that that phantom very nearly nipped St 

the whole scheme in the bud. He now simply proposes to establish th 

a village, no matter what its form shall be, whether square, or mu 
circus or streets, but an aggregation of buildings, which shall he 
accommodate 300 families, which, taking four or five to a family, ter 

we may consider to amount to 1200 or 1500 individuals.” rs 
After expiating on the virtues of “combination and concentration” as m¢ 
principles for improving the standard of living, the Bishop said: me 
“Tt appears that the ruling principle which Christianity enjoins in be 

the intercourse between man and man has never yet been fully of 
applied to the social and industrial arrangements of a country; “a 


these have hitherto not been directed by the spirit of love and 
mutual participation in different wants and cases. We have gone 


1 Op. cit. 
2 For a full report of the conference op. cit., pp. 153-192 and The People’s Journal 1 
(1846), Annals of Industry 46. 
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upon the old principle, which I fear still prevails among Christians 
... of each looking to his own interest and trusting that the 
interest of the whole would be secured by each member caring 
for himself. Now I am anxious to attempt something of a different 
sort.” 


When the Bishop stressed that “among the cluster of cottages, first, 
and above all, the spire of a Church of England should rise”, cheers 
and “a solitary hiss” greeted him. 

James Silk Buckingham moved a resolution “that the benefits 
resulting in the Moravian settlements, from a more intimate con- 
nection between secular and religious affairs, and the rapid accumu- 
lation of wealth in some religious societies constituted on a similar 
principle in America, encourage a well-grounded type that associations 
of the unemployed poor, under the direction of intelligent members 
of our own pure and reformed Church, with all the facilities and 
scientific appliances this country affords, would realise advantages 
still more important”. Not only did he quote the Shakers and Rappites 
in support of his thesis, but also the example of the Irish Waste Lands 
Society formed in 1841 under the Earl of Devon, which was culti- 
vating 18,000 acres of land with 2,000 people, and paying a dividend 
of 73%. Buckingham suggested that they might begin on the “associ- 
ative principle” with waste land on Hounslow Heath or Salisbury 
Plain. 

Buckingham was seconded by the Rev. Hugh Hughes, the Rector of 
St. Johns, Clerkenwell, who confessed that he knew of “no other plan 
that is likely to meet the emergencies of society”. “The present 
miserable and destitute state of the working classes of this country”, 
he went on, “is far beyond the reach of any measure hitherto at- 
tempted for their amelioration.” The Rev. Hughes vented some rous- 
ing socialistic principles which were loudly applauded when he said 
that “the very necessity of these institutions would cease to exist if 
men were remunerated for their labour as they ought to be”. “Our 
most holy faith repudiates the spirit of exclusive competition for 
wealth which marks the present generation.” 

Finally the Rev. E. R. Larken proposed the formation of the Church 
of England Self-Supporting Village Society. Its aims were defined 
as for: 


“promoting the religious, moral and general improvement of the 
working classes, by forming establishments for three or four 
hundred families, in which instruction may be allowed, and 
religious ordinances administered, on the principles of the 
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Church of England, and combining agriculture with manu- 
facturing employment, for their own benefit.” 


1,000 acres, and £ 45,000 were wanted, and the Society set about 
raising it. 

When Emerson visited England in 1847, he attended one of Morgan’s 
meetings and described the audience as “mainly socialist”. Emerson 
was impressed by the “huge coloured revolving view” with which 
Morgan explained his views of the future social organisation of the 
country. Morgan was also financing the publication, in this year, ot 
W.C. Walton’s Law and other Mystics, together with further extracts 
from Greaves’ journals New Theosophic Revelations and The New 
Nature in the Soul. 


V 


Morgan’s own books had meanwhile been having an effect beyond his 
own efforts. As Canon Raven has shown, they were in the library of 
J. M. Ludlow, the logistic genius of the Christian Socialist Movement.? 
William Cowper, who had presented the petition in 1842 and was one 
of the speakers at the Exeter Hall meeting in 1846, became an early 
supporter of the Christian Socialists in association with Thomas 
Hughes.® 

Another of the speakers at the Exeter Hall meeting was James Silk 
Buckingham * who, as we have seen, suggested that the Church of 
England might begin its operations on Hounslow Heath or Salisbury 
Plain. Buckingham had been impressed both by Moravian and Shaker 
experiments and went on to exploit Morgan’s ideas in a pamphlet of his 
own called National Evils and Practical Remedies, published in 1848. 
This is now recognised as the first complete and concrete scheme for 
a garden city, the first practical blueprint for a planned town. The 


very name of this model city — Victoria — was Minter Morgan’s. 


1 Rusk, The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1949), p. 352. 

2 C. E. Raven, Christian Socialism (1920), p. 140. 

3 Writing to Lady Cowper-Temple on 29 October 1888, Thomas Hughes said, “It is all 
but forty years since we first met in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, in the early days of Christian 
Socialism, of which movement then so vehemently and widely denounced, he was from 
the first an avowed and liberal supporter, and from his social and public position, ranked 
more than all the rest of us put together. Memorials printed for private circulation, 1890, 
p. Ist. 

4 Buckingham was not only a pioneer town planner in England (Lewis Mumford, The 
Culture of Cities, London 1940, p. 394) and the first M. P. for Sheffield, but a pioneer of 
self-government for the colonies (Cambridge History of the British Empire, Cambridge 
1940, ii, p. 405). He was also a notable publicist and founded The Athenacum, The 


Sphynx and The Oriental Herald and Colonial Review. 
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Tt was to be an iron city with glass-covered streets. “Beershops, Gin 
palaces, cigar divans, and pawnbrokers”, together with gunpowder, 
wete to be prohibited. But what we must admire is his uncanny 
prognosis of many of the features which we ourselves have come to 
acknowledge as the very principles of good town planning. 

Buckingham’s ideal town covered a square mile and would house 
10,000 people of all classes. He recognized ten categories of workers, 
and wanted his town to blend both the agricultural and industrial 
elements in its economy. His streets wete to be a hundred feet wide, 
and they were all to lead somewhere. There were to be no blind alleys 
which might lead to “the morose defiance of public decency which 
such secret haunts generate in the inhabitants”. 

In plan it resembled a concentric series of rectangles; the centre of 
the town to be a large green park, with the main public buildings 
grouped round it. The houses, themselves in broad avenues, were to 
be in square belts around this civic centre, till they lapped the great 
eteen fringe outside the town itself. In these houses on the outside 
fringe of the town, nearest the green belt, were to be the workers’ 
dwellings. 

All the streets were to be covered galleries, to discourage traffic and 
to keep those travelling to work from the inclemency of the weather. 
His factory and workshop area coverd 40 acres. To relieve the drabness 
of his rows of houses, a liberal intermixture of open spaces and parks 
were suggested. 

The practicability of the scheme is shown by his intention to launch 
it by means of a company. This was to have a capital of £ 4,000,000 
and would construct the houses to sell at prices ranging from £ 30 to 
£ 300. The council of the town were to be elected by the shareholders, 
and in order to prevent anyone obtaining a monopoly, the number 
of shares to be held was limited. 

Certain features of his scheme seem surprisingly modern. One was 
that all married families with children were to have not less than three 
rooms. Another was that the children should stay at school till they 
were fifteen years old. Medical service was to be free, with the doctors 
paid by the community to prevent disease rather than to cure it. 
Moreover, he suggested that it would be a good thing if as many of 
the inhabitants as possible took their meals in the large public halls 
provided for the purpose — a striking forecast of the Civic restaurant. 


VI 


After the collapse of the Chartists and the rise of the Christian 
Socialists, Morgan intensified his efforts to raise £ 50,000 for his 
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scheme. He issued a collection of his writings in the Phoenix Library.! 
But none took him seriously. The Illustrated London News, on 
24 August 1850, condemned his project as “dooming men to an 
oystet-like level of morals and manners” and looking “more like a 
lunatic asylum than the ordinary abodes of rational men”. “It reminds 
us”, continued the Illustrated London News, “of Bridewell, or some 
contrivance for central inspection, not of the sunny or shady lanes in 
which the rose and honeysuckle decked cottages of our native land 
are so happily nestled ... The idea is obviously borrowed from the 
unsuccessful efforts of the State to correct the people by bridewells, 
workhouses and prisons — substituting a gentler kind of control for 
meagre diet, ships, dungeons and fetters... Mr. Morgan does not 
conceal his desire to organize the “destitute people” and the whole 
society in Reducations (formal villages) similar to those by which the 
Jesuits drilled the Indians in Paraguay and made them fit for the 
despotism and desolation of Dr. Francia.” 

Not only Paraguay, but New Harmony, Snigs End and Icaria were 
held up as typical examples of what would happen if the non-com- 
petive, highly regulated society of Morgan’s plan was brought into 
operation.” 

Nothing daunted, Morgan proceeded with the publication of his 
testament, The Triumph, or the Coming Age of Christianity (1851). 
This was a collection of enthusiastic supporters of community life 
from Bacon to Thompson. From our point of view, the most inter- 
esting extract is that from Whiston’s translation of Josephus on the 
Essenes. Amongst others were Buckingham and Mrs. Martineau on 
the Shakers, Beattie on the Elysian age and Langford on the age 
of gold. 

One of those whom Morgan quoted in this anthology was his friend 
Robert Pemberton, and it was Pemberton who, in the year before his 
death, carried his ideas literally a stage further away from reality by 
publishing The Happy Colony (1854).3 Described as “the result of 


1 It is significant that he included his friend Charles Hall’s The Effects of Civilisation 
(1805) in the series. Hall, who died in 1820, was practically unknown till Morgan produced 
this edition. G. D. H. Cole, op. cit., p. 35. 

2 It should in fairness be said that there were a number of similar schemes in the air. 
In 1845 a London architect called Moffatt proposed to form an association for the erection 
of villages within four to ten miles of the metropolis to house 350,000 people at a cosi 
of £ 10,000,000. 

3 Pemberton, in this plan, shows himself a disciple of John Minter Morgan, for not only 
did he quote Morgan in The Happy Colony in 1854 (on page 209) but in his Address of 
the following year, To the Bishops and Clergy of all denominations and to all Professors 
and Teachers of the Christian World, he shared Morgan’s hope that the established 
churches would come to his aid in the project. Indeed, he shows his allegiance, by mention- 
ing Morgan as his friend on page 21 of this work. — Before the Happy Colony, Pemberton 
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twenty years study”, The Happy Colony is dedicated “To the Working 
Men of Great Britain” and divided into three parts: a Philosophical 
dialogue, an Address to the Workmen of Great Britain, and a de- 
scription of the “Elysian Academy or Natural University”. Two large 
plates are included in the text. Pemberton intended his colony to be 
taken seriously, for his book includes a prospectus for its formation. 

“Why is man not happy?” asked Pemberton, and replied: “the cause 
is that every child is bred into s/avery.” The remedy, he continued, was 
for the workers to found a Happy Colony under the sovereignty of 
Queen Victoria in an island of the Pacific, “where the land is open 
and ready to receive the best and most scientific system of dividing 
and laying it out”. This best and most scientific system Pemberton 
outlined in his Queen Victoria Town — an interesting and novel garden 


had written three other tracts. The Attributes of the Soul from the Cradle, and the 
Philosophy of the Divine Mother, Detecting the false basis, or fundamental error of the 
schools and developing the perfect education of man (1849); The Natural Methods of 
Teaching the elements of grammar for the nursery and infant schools (1851); and The 
Natural Method of Teaching the Technical Language of Anatomy for the Nursery and 
Infant Schools (1852). — Afterwards he wrote six more: An Address to the Bishops and 
Clergy of all denominations, and to all professors and teachers of the Christian World, on 
Robert Owen’s proclamation of the millenial state to commence this year (1855); The 
Infant Drama: a model of the true method of teaching all languages (1857); (a letter by 
R. Pemberton on his system of teaching languages) 1857; Report of the proceedings at 
the inauguration of Mr. Pemberton’s new Philosophical Model Infant School, for teaching 
languages.... on the natural or euphonic system (1857); The Science of Mind Formation, 
and the reproduction of genius elaborated; involving the remedy for all our social evils 
(1858); An Address to the people on the necessity of Popular Education, in conjunction 
with emigration, as a remedy for all our social ills (1859). 

As might have been expected from these, Pemberton’s main interest lay in education. 
His Address to the Bishops said: “Our present civilisation, under the boarding school 
system, is obtained at the cost and sacrifice of health, and muscular and nervous energy, 
producing empty heads and useless hands. All must be genteel, and consequently useless ; 
and every species of useless occupation must be inverted for the educated classes; but the 
burden of feeding, clothing, and housing this multitude of useless beings falls on the 
workmen. This state of villainy or corrupt imbecility cannot last. Every child of man is 
worth all the stars and worlds in the heavens; but every man that is bred to genteel idle- 
ness, is worse than a savage and does indirectly more mischief to society, by reason that 
others follow like a flock of sheep, the bad example.” 

As to the future he was very gloomy: “Excess of population in Great Britain will of 
necessity bring about a dreadful crisis sooner or later. The gentleman-and-lady imbecile 
education, by which the nation is of necessity governed, combined with our commercial 
gambling mania, will if continued, produce ruin and destruction to Great Britain.” 

The only tangible result of his labours was the establishment of a school at 33, Euston 
Square, N.W........ , opened on 22nd August 1857, where his son Robert Markham and 
his two daughters, Charlotte Delia and Elizabeth Mary, taught. This school essayed to 
practise the ideas embodied in his writings. Languages were to be taught by sound. 
“Sound”, he wrote, “will become the giant power that will harmonise the human race.” 
He said that his school possessed a “chromatic barrell organ” to accustom the child to 
music from birth, and a system of cards for teaching grammar. 
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city, planned on circular lines - as opposed to the rectangular fancies 
of James Silk Buckingham. Pemberton envisaged an inner ring of 
fifty acres with four colleges, each with conservatories, workshops, 
swimming baths and riding schools. These were to be surrounded by 
an outer ring containing the factories, public hospitals and gardens 
of the community. Outside these again was to be a park; the outer rim 
of this was to be three miles long in circumference. 

The whole project was to cradle the new Labour Kingdom based on 
Creation and Love. Labour was to be the basis of the economic system. 
“All truths must emanate from the people”, Pemberton argued; “the 
emancipating power must proceed from the labour kingdom”. He 
rejected the contemporary world of his own day as “the germ of 
every sin and error, and the very root of all corruption, unhappiness 
and misery in every class of society . .. Wealth is the tyrant of labour 
and the destroying angel of the happiness of the human race”. Unlike 
Buckingham, who envisaged the establishment of his model city 
through a joint-stock company, Pemberton proposed to grant plots 
of land to its occupiers. Just how they were to obtain the capital for 
the enterprises is left unexplained. 


VII 


One of those responsible for convening and presiding over public 
meetings in the year 1845 was the Head Constable of Bradford, Titus 
Salt. He may well have heard Minter Morgan, though as a Congre- 
gationalist he could not be expected to swallow or follow his idea of 
making the Church of England the central pivot of a “self supporting 
village”. Indeed, being a Yorkshire manufacturer, he was more 
likely to make his factory the centre of such an experiment. Yet he 
could see that Minter Morgan’s moral approach to the need for urban 
reorganisation was justified in the light of evidence given to the Health 
of Towns Commission in the following year 1846. To this Commission 
James Smith of Deanston, reporting on Bradford, remarked “it was 
the most filthy town I visited”. He spoke of houses being put up 
regardless of any place for gardens or sport, crammed into as small a 
space as possible, and added “if the lower orders have not places 
where they can engage in sports and keep their minds engaged in 
matters of that kind, it is the very thing to drive them to chartism”. 

Some of the Christian Socialists, who unconsciously owed so much 
to Minter Morgan, thought the same. So did several manufacturers. 
After all, Disraeli had sketched the archetype in Mr. Trafford of 
Sybil and the Millbanks factory and village in Coningsby. So when in 
1848 Titus Salt became mayor of Bradford and the town was gripped 
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by both Chartism and cholera, he began to consider the possibility of 
such a community for his own employees. In 1850 he consulted the 
firm of Lockwood and Mason. In 1851 he went up to the Great 
Exhibition in London (where the Prince Consort’s model houses for 
working men were being exhibited) and made an offer for the Crystal 
Palace itself, which he intended to use as a weaving shed. This idea 
had to be abandoned because of the vibration involved in the manu- 
facturing process which would have broken the glass. 

Such daring imagination and opportunism had been the key of Titus 
Salt’s career. Born at Morley on the 20 September 1803, he had at- 
tended the grammar school at Heath before following his father to 
Bradford as a wooldealer. At that time, his father dealt in Donskoi 
wool: Titus however, thought of making worsted out of it. And 
when he could find no one in Bradford who would listen to his 
suggestion, he decided to set up in the manufacturing business 
himself. He began in Silsbridge Lane, and by the time he was thirty- 
three years old, he had four other mills hard at work. 

That was in 1836. In that same year, he went to Liverpool on a visit. 
There, in the warehouse, he found three hundred bags of Llama or 
alpaca wool. Admiring its long staple and sheen, he was quick to 
appreciate the possibilities of this and bought the whole consignment 
at 8d. per pound, and began to make alpaca cloth. 

In 1850 the chimneys of over 200 mills were polluting the air of 
Bradford. It was a depressing environment in which to work. Titus Salt 
determined to emancipate his workers from the smoky canopy in which 
they lived, and made plans to transfer his factories to the valley of the 
Aire where the London-Glasgow railway and the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal intersect. At the same time he proposed to build a complete 
community for the workers in the Salt factories. Thus Saltaire was 
conceived. Work began in the autumn of 1851, and within two years, 
the first part of the model town was finished: the factories and houses. 

The great congregation which assembled on 20 September 1853 to 
see the opening of Saltaire was confronted with an amazing sight! 
Sprawling over ten acres was a huge works, shaped like the letter T. 
Built in the Italian style, the T was six storeys, or seventy-two feet 
high. The fagade of the building was the top of the T, and it contained 
on its top floor one of the longest and largest rooms in the world at 
that time. Great windows of plate glass admitted light into the 
building, flues admitted fresh air, while noise was eliminated by 
placing all the machinery under the flooring. This last arrangement 
was a great novelty at the time, for it not only made for comparative 
silence, but enabled the weaving rooms to be kept free from dust. 

The stem of the letter T was formed by the warehouses which ran 
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down towards the canal some hundred years or more away. Special 
conduits caught the rain water and stored it in tanks, ready to be used 
by the factory. Linking this great production unit with the outside 
world were a number of roads. Perhaps the most striking object to 
those who were seeing it for the first time was the chimney — a huge 
two hundred and fifty feet shaft built in the style of an Italian bell- 
tower. Up it passed every day the smoke from fifty tons of coal a day, 
but little of it escaped at the top, for special smoke burning appliances 
destroyed its toxicity. The engines, with a combined horse power of 
three thousand horse power, drove some three miles of shafting. 

To build this mammoth works, twenty quarries worked full-time for 
two years, and its solidity, as late as 1876 was described by one proud 
native as “having no equal in this or any other country”. 

Around this great stone T rose houses of various sizes, also built 
of stone, each with a kitchen, living room and scullery, a pantry, cellar 
and at least three bedrooms. In a few years, no less than 800 of these 
houses sprang up around the factory, covering a further twenty-six 
acres. Shops, too, lined the well-paved streets, and soon a church 
(finished in 1859) described as “the most exquisite example of pure 
Italian architecture in the Kingdom”, schools, a Literary Institute, and 
other social amenities all followed, and all provided by the generosity 
of Titus Salt. 

In front of these schools and the Institute were four carved lions, 
and the story goes that they were designed by Thomas Milnes the 
sculptor for the base of Nelson’s column in Trafalgar Square, but 
owing to some hitch, the commission was withdrawn and offered to 
Edwin Landseer, whose lions lie in Trafalgar Square today. Titus Salt 
saw the four lions made by Milnes, and had them moved to Saltaire. 

Saltaire might well be described as “an industrial utopia”. It was a 
man-planned frame, integrating industry, housing and, in time, parks, 
trout fishing, and boating — indeed all the amenities of which the mind 
of man could conceive — were provided, except one. For across the 
boundary of the town was written a// beer abandon _ye that enter here. For 
to Titus Salt, as to Morgan and James Silk Buckingham “Drink and 
Lust” lay at the bottom of all social evils. 


1 R. Balgarnic, Sir Titus Salt; His Life and Lessons (1873). 
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EDMUND SILBERNER 


DER JUNGE MOSES HESS 
IM LICHTE BISHER UNERSCHLOSSENER 
QUELLEN' 


1812-1835 


Moses Hess wurde am 21. Januar 1812 zu Bonn im Hause Nr. 807 in 
der Judengasse geboren.” Seine Vorfahren lassen sich vaterlicherseits 
bis zu seinem Urgrossvater und miitterlicherseits bis zu seinem Gross- 
vater zuriickverfolgen.? Das Geburtsjahr seines Urgrossvaters, David 


1 Die in diesem Artikel benutzten Manuskripte und handschriftlichen Briefe von Hess 
sind zum Teil im Internationalen Institut fiir Sozialgeschichte (IISG) in Amsterdam und 
zum Teil im Zionistischen Zentralarchiv in Jerusalem. In meiner soeben erschienenen 
Arbeit, The Works of Moses Hess; an Inventory of his Signed and Anonymous Publicat- 
ions, Manuscripts, and Correspondence (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1958), sind sie bibliographisch 
genau verzeichnet. Das hier 6fters angefiihrte Tagebuch von Hess (Signatur: B 1) befindet 
sich im IISG. Moses Hess’ Briefwechsel (hrsg. von E. Silberner, unter Mitwirkung von 
W. Blumenberg) ist im Drucke; er wird alle hier zitierten Hess-Briefe in extenso enthalten. 
2 Laut der Geburtseintragung im Hauptregister des Standesamtes zu Bonn war sein 
offizieller Vorname: Moises. Er wird auch so in manchen Polizeiakten genannt. ,,Moritz” 
ist sein angenommener Name. 

3 Die Angaben iiber Hess’ Vorfahren entnehme ich folgenden Quellen: 

A. ,,Moses Hess. Fragmente zu seinem Lebensbilde. Von Dr. David de Jonge, prakt. 
Arzt. Kéln, 1888.” Maschinengeschriebene Abschrift, 12 S., fo, etwa 7oo Zeilen. David 
de Jonge (1858-1888) war Hess’ Neffe und wusste wohl alles, was der Familie iiber Moses 
bekannt war. Sein Aufsatz behandelt Hess’ Leben bis zum Februar 1845. Dann bricht die 
Abschrift ab; ob das Original weitergeht und bei wem es sich eventuell befindet ist unbe- 
kannt. Vermutlich bricht der Bericht ab wegen de Jonge’s Erkrankung und friihzeitigen 
Todes am 21. September 1888. Der Aufsatz ist wichtig, muss aber vorsichtig benutzt 
werden, da er auch einige Ungenauigkeiten enthalt. Eine Abschrift des Aufsatzes verdanke 
ich Herrn Professor Dr. Hans Vogts, Unkel-Scheuren (Rheinland), der ein Exemplar von 
Baudirektor Behrendt (Gatte von Marie de Jonge, einer Grossnichte von Moses Hess) 
erhalten hat. Fiir seine bereitwillige Uberlassung dieses Aufsatzes spreche ich ihm meinen 
tiefgefiihlten Dank aus. 

B. ,,Stammbaum Moses Hess” (2 S., fo), zusammengestellt von seinem Urgrossneffen 
Herrn Otto H. Hess, Berlin-Dahlem, fiir dessen Mitteilung (1955) ich ihm zu Danke ver- 
pflichtet bin. 

C. Schriftliche Mitteilungen (1955) von Frau Maria Callmann, Long Island, N.Y., fiir die 
ich hier herzlichst danke. 


D. Grabinschriften im jiidischen Friedhofe zu Deutz. 
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(auch Tebli) Hess ist unbekannt. Er wurde in Abterode, Kr. Eschwege, 
Hessen-Nassau, geboren, und war Oberrabbiner der Gemeinde Mann- 
heim. In der Rabbinengeschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts ist er 
eine vielgenannte Persdnlichkeit, da er in dem langwierigen Clever 
Ehescheidungsprozess (1766) eine wichtige Rolle spielte.1 Er ist im 
Jahre 1767 in Mannheim gestorben. Sein Sohn Nathan David Hess 
(geb. 1756 2 in Mannheim) lebte als Kolonialwarenhandler in Bonn, wo 
er ein ortsansassiges Madchen, Eva Wetzlar, heiratete. Aus dieser 
Ehe entsprang David Hess (geb. 1790 in Bonn), der Vater unseres 
Moses. Er verbrachte seine Jugendjahre in Bonn, wo er am Geschifte 
seines Vaters mitarbeitete. Im Jahre 1794 zogen die Franzosen ein, 
und mit ihrem Erscheinen anderte sich radikal die Stellung der Juden 
im Rheinlande. Die Franzosen gewahrten ihnen vollstandige Emanzi- 
pation, auch das Recht ausserhalb des Ghettos zu wohnen und Grund- 
besitz zu erwerben. Deshalb erschienen sie den Juden als ihre Befreier. 
Die Sympathie der Juden fiir die Franzosen ist um so verstandlicher, 
als bei der Besitznahme der Rheinlande durch Preussen (1815), diese 
vollstandige Emanzipation betrichtlich eingeschrankt wurde. Finan- 
ziell ging es der Familie Hess recht kiimmerlich, da das Kolonialwaren- 
geschaft durch die Kontinentalsperre litt. Um 1810 heiratete der 
zwanzigjahrige David Hess die um vier Jahre altere Helene (Jeannette) 
Flérsheim, geboren 1786 in Bockenheim (bei Frankfurt am Main), wo 
ihr Vater Moses Florsheim Rabbiner war. Uber ihre ferneren Vor- 
fahren ist nur bekannt, dass sich unter ihnen ein rabbinischer Schrift- 
steller befand, der aus Polen nach Deutschland fliichtete um seine Frau 
den Verfolgungen eines Edelmannes zu entziehen. In der Familie lebte 
der Name des Schriftstellers zwar fort, aber nur, nach alter Tradition, 
in einer hebraischen Initialform: Moh’rich *, die anscheinend nicht 
mehr zu identifizieren ist. Inrem Manne schenkte Helene fiinf Kinder: 
auf den ltesten, Moses Hess, folgten: Lazarus (1814-1890), Samuel 
(1817-1881), Julie(auch Gudula) (1820-1898) und Karoline (1825-1897). 

David Hess, Moses’ Vater, war ein praktischer und erfolgreicher 
Kaufman. 1816 oder 1817 iibersiedelte er von Bonn nach K6ln, wo er 
anfangs ein Kolonialwarengeschift betrieb. Um 1833 griindete er mit 
einem christlichen Fassbindermeister, Franz Wilhelm Horst ‘4, eine 


1 Carl Brisch, Geschichte der Juden in Ké6ln und Umgebung. K6ln, 1882. 2. Band, S. 138. 
2 Das Geburtsdatum ergibt sich aus der Angabe in dem Geburtschein von Moses Hess, 
wonach Nathan David Hess 1812 sechsundfiinfzig Jahre alt war. Bei der durch die 
Franzosen verordneten ,, Juden-Namen-Annahme” im Jahre 1808, erklarte er den Familien- 
namen Hess fiir sich und seine minorennen Kinder (darunter David) beibchalten (conserver) 
zu wollen. Cf. Stadtarchiv Bonn, Juden-Namen-Annahme. 1808. November 15. 

3 Moses Hess, Rom und Jerusalem, die letzte Nationalitatsfrage. Briefe und Noten. 
Leipzig, 1862, S. 40, 43. 

4 Vgl. Neues Kélner Adress-Buch. Kéln 1844, S. 186. 
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Zuckerraffinerie, die er spater allein weiterfiihrte. Als Firma ,,D. Hess 
& Sohn” bestand sie bis 1881, tiberdauerte ihn also ein Menschenalter. 
Obwohl er sein Geschaft mit einem nur sehr geringen Kapital begann, 
verstand er es durch Umsicht und Sparsamkeit zu grosser Wohlhaben- 
heit zu gelangen. Unter den Juden in K6ln nahm er eine sehr geachtete 
Stellung ein; so war er in den vierziger Jahren des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts Gemeindevorsteher.! Die Zahl der in KGln ansissigen Juden 
war damals sehr gering. Nach mehr als dreihundertjahrigen Ver- 
bannung, erméglichte ihnen erst die franzGsische Invasion sich dort 
wieder anzusiedeln. Die ersten Juden trafen 1798 in Kéln ein. 1815 
zahlte die Stadt nur dreissig jiidische Familien. Daher gab es auch 
keine besondere Schule fiir jiidische Kinder. Um ihm eine traditionelle 
jiidische Erziehung zu erméglichen, liess man den kleinen Moses — er 
war kaum fiinf oder sechs Jahre alt — in Bonn bei den Grosseltern. Mit 
Ausnahme von etwa ein bis zwei Jahren ? blieb er dort bis 1825. 


Uber seine Kindheit liegen keine zeitgendéssischen Angaben vor. Das 
Wenige, was dariiber bekannt ist, verdanken wir Hess selbst, der 
Jahrzehnte spater einiges tiber seine Kindheit veréffentlichte. Hess 
besuchte keine deutsche Volksschule: zu Hause wurde selbstver- 
standlich Jiddisch gesprochen; sein Deutsch war noch in seinem 
zwanzigsten Lebensjahre nicht ganz korrekt. Es bestehen auch keine 
Angaben dariiber, ob Hess eine jiidische Schule besuchte. Seine gar 
nicht geringen Kenntnisse in der hebraischen Sprache und in der Bibel 
scheint er sich hauptsachlich bei seinem orthodoxen und in der Thora 
gelehrten Grossvater erworben zu haben. Dez Grossvater weihte ihn 
auch in den jiidischen Kultus ein, der bekannterweise einen durch- 
greifenden Einfluss auf das hiausliche Leben der religidsen Juden 
austibt. Vom grosselterlichen Hause stammt seine Liebe zum Heiligen 
Lande und sein jiidischer Patriotismus im allgemeinen. 

So heisst es bei Hess: “Ich erinnere mich nie ohne tiefe Rihrung der 
Szenen, die ich als Kind im Hause meines frommen Grossvaters zu 
Bonn erlebt habe, wann der Tag der Zerst6rung Jerusalems heran 
nahte. In den ersten neun Tagen des Monats Ab nahm die schon drei 
Wochen vor dem verhingnisvollen neunten Tage dieses Monats 
begonnene Trauer einen recht diistern Charakter an. Selbst der Sabbat 
verliert in diesen Tagen der tiefsten Nationaltrauer sein heiteres Fest- 
gewand und wird sehr bezeichnend der ,schwarze Sabbat’ genannt.” 
(Rom und Jerusalem, Leipzig 1862, S. 19). 


1 Tbid., Jahrgiinge 1841, 1844, 1846, 1849, unter ,,Hess, David”. 

2 Nicht genau feststellbar, etwa in der Periode 1823-1825. Er verbrachte diese Zeit bei 
»Onkel und Tante Hess”, die sich auch einer Identifizierung entziehen. Vgl. Hess’ unda- 
tierten Brief (1825 7) an seine Eltern, Signatur: C 122. 
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Hess fahrt fort: ,,.Mein strenggliubiger Grossvater war einer jener 
ehrwiirdigen Schriftgelehrten, die, ohne ein Metier daraus zu machen, 
Titel und Kenntnisse eines Rabbiners hatten. Nach beendigtem Tages- 
geschifte studierte er das ganze Jahr hindurch bis nach Mitternacht den 
Talmud mit seinen vielen Kommentaren. Nur in den ,neun Tagen’ 
wurde dieses Studium unterbrochen. Er las alsdann mit seinen 
Enkelchen, die bis Mitternacht aufbleiben mussten, die Sagen von der 
Vertreibung der Juden aus Jerusalem. Der schneeweisse Bart des 
strengen alten Mannes wurde bei dieser Lektiire von Trinen benetzt; 
auch wir Kinder konnten uns dabei natiirlich nicht des Weinens und 
Schluchzens enthalten.” (Ebenda, S. 19-20). 

Diese Erinnerungen schrieb Hess als er 50 Jahre alt war, also in 
einem Alter, wo schon das Gediachtnis die in die Vergangenheit pro- 
jizierten Erlebnisse nicht selten verschénert. Dariiber, ob er im grossel- 
terlichen Hause auch Liebe und Verstandnis fand, wie er ausserhalb 
seines frommen Studiums seine Zeit vertrieb, ob die Atmosphire des 
streng orthodoxen Heimes ihn nicht bedriickte — tiber all die kleinen 
und grossen Ereignisse des taglichen Lebens die den Charakter des 
Kindes gestalten — dariiber finden wir nicht die geringste Andeutung, 
weder in Hess’ Schriften noch in seinem literarischen Nachlass. 

Hess unterrichtet uns noch tiber ein Erlebnis aus seinem zarten 
Kindesalter. In ,,Rom und Jerusalem” (S. 39 f.) erzahlt er, dass er sich 
seiner Mutter recht gut erinnere: ,,ich habe sie zwar als Knabe von 
vierzehn Jahren verloren, aber sie ist mir noch bis vor kurzem fast 
jede Nacht im Traume erschienen. Wie von gestern entsinne ich mich 
noch der Worte, die sie mir einst auf die Seele band, als sie mich in 
Bonn besuchte. Ich war etwa sieben Jahre alt. Wir lagen schon zu 
Bett, und ich hatte eben das Nachtgebet beendet. Da hob sie mit 
bewegter Stimme an: ,H6r, mein Kind, Du musst nur immer fleissig 
lernen. Moh’rich ist unter meinen Vorfahren, und Du hast Gliick, bei 
Deinem Grossvater zu lernen. Es heisst aber, wo Grossvater und 
Enkel Thora lernen, da weicht die Gotteslehre nicht mehr von Kind 
zu Kind.’ Die Worte meiner Mutter mussten einen tiefen Eindruck 
auf mich gemacht haben, da sie mir noch heute erinnerlich sind, 
obgleich ich seitdem niemals wieder von jener Sage iiber Grossvater 
und Enkel etwas gehért oder gelesen habe.” 

Diese schone Stelle ist eindrucksvoll, darf aber nicht w6rtlich aufge- 
fasst werden. Schrieb doch Hess selbst, als er 24 Jahre alt war, in 
seinem Tagebuche (2. Januar 1836): ,,.Von meiner Mutter weiss ich 
wenig mehr, als dass ich ihren Tod bitter beweint habe”. Zweifelsohne 
liebte er innigst seine friihverstorbene Mutter; er muss sie aber ziem- 
lich selten gesehen haben, da er so wenig von ihr weiss. 

Sie ist am 28. Novembez 1825 an einer Lungenentziindung gestorben 
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und ruht auf dem jiidischen Friedhofe zu Deutz bei Kéln. Mit ihrem 
Tode ist Hess’ Kindheit eigentlich zu Ende. Der Vater nahm den 
vierzehnjahrigen Knaben mit in sein verwaistes Heim nach Kéln, um 
ihn zu einem tiichtigen Kaufmann und seinem Nachfolger heran- 
zubilden.} 


Der Kontrast zwischen Vater und Sohn war so gross, dass gegen- 
seitige Sympathie beinahe unméglich war. Der Vater war ein prak- 
tischer Mensch, der Sohn ein Triumer. Beim Vater dominierte der 
niichterne Verstand, beim Sohne die Phantasie. Der Vater verfolgte 
materielle Zwecke, der Sohn suchte nach Idealen. Der Vater dachte 
in streng-orthodoxen Begriffen, der Sohn— philosophierte. Auch fiir 
das Streben des Sohnes nach Kunst und Bildung, hatte der Vater kein 
Verstindnis. Diese Gegensitze wurden eine Zeitlang durch den 
Gehorsam des Sohnes, auch durch seine religidse Zucht, gelindert. 
Der Junge gab sich grosse Mithe den schon damals lungenleidenden 
und asthmatischen Vater nicht zu kranken. Typisch in diesem Zu- 
sammenhange ist zum Beispiel ein Satz aus seinem Briefe von April 
1831 an einen Jugendfreund, M. Levy: ,,Das Theater besuch’ ich sel- 
ten, selbst wenn ich ein grosser Liebhaber davon ware, wiirde ich’s 
jetzt nicht gut tun kénnen, indem mein Vater es sehr ungern sieht, 
und es doch Pflicht ist, auch den Vorurteilen der Eltern zu huldigen, 
insofern sie nicht mit Aésern Pflichten in Widerspruch stehn.” Auf die 
Dauer mussten freilich diese latenten Gegensdtze zu offenen Kon- 
flikten fiihren. Sie brachen auch tatsachlich in naher Zukunft aus. 
Doch dariiber, spater. 


Hess’ Freundeskreis in jener Zeit war ziemlich klein. In dem soeben 
angeftihrten Brief an Levy berichtete Hess, dass er wenig Freunde 
habe: ,,Hier [in KGln] habe ich einen, nebst meinem Bruder, auswirts 
zwei, einen davon kennst Du nicht, [er] war einige Jahre hier, mit 
dem andern meine ich meinen lieben Zuntz 2, letzterer besitzt mein 
ganzes Vertrauen, mit beiden steh’ ich im Briefwechsel”. Es ist nicht 
schwer zu erraten, wer die nicht mit Namen genannten Freunde 
waren. Der an erster Stelle angefiihrte diirfte wohl kein anderer als 
Hermann Levié sein. Von Hess’ zwei Briidern, die siebzehn respektive 
vierzehn Jahre alt waren, war nur der Altere, Lazarus, reif genug um 
als ,,.Freund” bezeichnet zu werden. Der dem M. Levy unbekannte, 
auswartige Freund, war vermutlich ein junger Hollander in Amster- 
dam; er ist uns aus dem Hess’schen Briefwechsel nur unter seinen 
1 David de Jonge, ,,Moses Hess”, S. 4. 


2 Leopold Zuntz ist nach Auskunft des Bonner Standesamtes am 13. Juni 1874 im Alter 
von 66 Jahren in Bonn verstorben. 
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Initialen — I.K. — bekannt. Uber den Briefempfanger selbst, M. Levy, 
mit dem ja Hess auch befreundet war, konnte nichts Niaheres in 
Erfahrung gebracht werden. Leopold Zuntz war der einzige Sohn von 
Moses’ Tante, Recha Hess, die mit Anselm Zuntz verheiratet war, und 
dessen Kolonialwarenhandlung sie nach seinem Tode unter der 
Firma ,,Anselm Zuntz sel. Witwe” weiterfiihrte. Leopold Zuntz war 
spater Teilhaber dieser Firma und Miihlenbesitzer. Als Knaben in 
Bonn waren Moses und Leopold schon befreundet. Leopold Zuntz 
war jahrelang der intimste Freund von Hess, und zeigte auch fiir 
dessen philosophische Bestrebungen Teilnahme und Verstandnis. 

Hess’ interessante Freundschaft mit dem bekannten Schriftsteller 
Berthold Auerbach ist etwas spateren Datums. Auf Grund der litera- 
rischen Nachlisse von Hess und Auerbach ist es kaum méglich genau 
festzustellen wann sich die beiden kennenlernten. Aus einer Eintra- 
gung in Hess’ Tagebuch vom 24. Februar 1835 ist jedoch ersichtlich, 
dass sie schon im Friihjahr 1835 in Briefwechsel standen. 

Unter Hess’ Freundschaften”, schreibt David de Jonge in seinen 
Aufzeichnungen tiber Hess’ Leben, ,,ist die mit Hermann Levié, der 
fast gleichalterig war, und schon frith durch allerhand Kommissionen 
seinen Lebensunterhalt selbst verdiente, durch ihre Dauer bis an sein 
Lebensende wie durch ihre Innigkeit hervorzuheben; doch war Levié 
eine ganz anders angelegte Natur — neben Moses-Don Quichote der 
echte Sancho Pansa. Aber Moses’ Einfiihrung ins Leben besorgte 
dieser lebenslustige Bursche, und gar manche Gestalten aus niederer 
Lebenssphire hat er durch ihn kennen gelernt. Dagegen war Vetter 
Zuntz, der bald auch zum Oheim [David Hess] in die Lehre kam, der 
Freund, dem alle neuen Gedanken und Plane mitgeteilt wurden, der 
mit ihm in und nach den Geschiaftsstunden Rousseau und Spinoza 
studierte.” 


Hess besuchte weder ein Gymnasium noch eine Universitat. Da er es 
selbst ausdriicklich festgestellt hat, kann dariiber kein Zweifel 
bestehen.! Er war Autodidakt im wahrsten Sinne des Wortes. Er half 
dem Vater in seiner Kolonialwarenhandlung, das Geschaft liess ihm 
aber genug Musse um sich — wie er sagt — mit dem Notigsten und 
Niitzlichsten fiir’s Leben, vertraut zu machen.? Mit Mihe erwarb er 
sich immer grdssere Kenntnisse der deutschen Sprache. Er machte 


1 Hess, Tagebuch, 18. Januar 1836. Hess besuchte also nicht die Bonner Universitat, wie 
es de Jonge (,,Moses Hess”), Carl Hirsch (in: ,,Der arme Konrad”, Leipzig, Jahrg. 1876, 
S. 68) und der ,,K6lner [Polizei-] Wochenbericht” vom 28. Marz 1852 (Ehem. Preuss. 
Geh. Staatsarchiv) behaupten. In dem Immatrikulations-Manual der Bonner Universitat 
vom Jahre 1827 (Nr. 226) ist zwar ein Moises Hess eingetragen, es ist aber nicht unser 
Moses, sondern ein gewisser Moises Henoch Hess aus Trier. 

2 Hess an M. Levy, April 1831. 
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grosse Fortschritte im Franzésischen. Er scheint auch Geschichte 
gelernt zu haben. In der Mathematik hatte er aber beinahe keine Vor- 
bildung. Griechisch blieb ihm ganz fremd, vom Lateinischen kannte 
er héchstens nur Elemente. Er las viel, wenn auch unsystematisch. 
»Mit Ehrfurcht”, bemerkt er, ,,lernte ich nennen, die Namen eines 
Rambam, eines Rousseau und mancher Deutschen,” ! die er leider 
nicht namentlich aufziahlt. 

Moses Hess stammte aus einer orthodoxen Familie und war auch 
selbst in seinen jiingsten Jahren ein strenggliubiger Jude, der die 
Religionsgebrauche genau beachtete. Eine innere Wendung tritt bei 
ihm um das sechzehate Lebensjahr ein. Die erste geistige Krisis, die 
er erlebte und die zu seiner Trennung vom orthodoxen Judentum 
fiihrte, beschrieb er 1831 in riihrenden Worten. ,,Nachdem ich, ich 
weiss nicht mehr wieviel, gelesen und erfahren habe, gab’s eine unge- 
heure Revolution in meinem Innern, sie mochte wohl zusammen ge- 
nommen zwei Jahre gewiitet haben, ich litt in dieser Zeit, auf viel- 
faltige Weise konnte ich ihr Opfer werden, der Kampf war hart- 
nackig, immer neue Gefahren, immer neue Ressourcen, endlich 
siegte... die Freiheit, die natiirliche, die wahre! Es ist nunmehr schon 
lange her; seit der Zeit genoss ich, Gott sei Dank! einen ungestérten 
Frieden.” 2 

Als Ergebnis dieser inneren Kampfe liste sich Hess vom orthodoxen 
Judentum. Auf die drangende Frage eines Freundes, ob er recht 
fromm sei, antwortet er, dass es darauf ankomme, was man unter 
Frommigkeit verstehe. Wenn das eifrigste Bestreben ein gottge- 
falliges Leben zu fiihren, Frsmmigkeit genannt werde, dann sagt Hess, 
k6nne sein Gewissen diese Frage bejahen. ,,Wenn Du aber unter 
fromm nur den frommen /zden verstehst, so kann ich Dir Deine Frage 
nicht unbedingt bejahen; wohl bin ich ein echter frommer Jude, aber nut 
insofern als ich ein frommer JZensch bin, wo jener in Widerspruch 
mit diesem kommt, da bin ich Mensch auf Kosten des Juden.” ® Obschon 
er den Glauben hat an die unbedingte Géttlichkeit der Gesetze der 
Israeliten, solange sie noch eine Nation waren und in einem Lande 
lebten, so glaubt er doch, dass diese unbedingte Géttlichkeit verloren 
gegangen sei, nachdem sie aufgeh6rt hatten eine Nation zu sein, 
Bewohner vieler Linder und Briider vieler Nationen geworden seien. 
Er behauptet, dass ebenso wie es schindlich und licherlich fiir die 
Juden, als sie noch in e/vem Lande vereint waren, gewesen sein wiirde, 
ihre Gebote zu tibertreten und fremden Géttern zu huldigen, ebenso 
schandlich und lacherlich sei es, die Gesetze des Landes, in dem sie 
1 Tbid. 

2 Ibid. 
3 Thid. 
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wohnen, gewissenlos zu tibertreten und die veralteten Gesetze eines 
langst zerfallenen Staates mit abgéttischer Verehrung anzubeten. Was 
zeugt von der Gottlichkeit ihrer alten Gesetze? Dass ihnen die ewigen 
Wahrheiten zu Grunde liegen, weislich nach Zeit und Ort modifiziert. 
Die Gesetze miissten also mit Zeit und Umstinden stets in Einklang 
gebracht werden. Die Juden aber befolgen starr ihre alten Gesetze. Sie 
beten die alte Eiche an, um die Wurzel sind sie unbekiimmert. ,,Die 
Wurzel hat langst der Wurm zerfressen, der Baum tragt keine Friichte 
mehr, er steht nur noch da aus alter Gewohnheit, bald, bald wird er 
ganz zusammenstiirzen; so geht’s wenn man die Lebensquelle ver- 
nachlassigt, und sich an die tote Masse hilt; oh! auch ich bin ein Ver- 
ehrer unserer alten Religion, aber gerade deswegen méchte ich sie, um 
alles in der Welt gepflegt wissen!” 1 

Der junge Hess war kein Atheist, oder um uns genauer auszu- 
driicken, er war es nur kurze Zeit. Im Mai 1829 schrieb er an Zuntz: 
Ganz reine Begriffe von der Gottheit und atheistische Begriffe sind 
so sehr mit einander verwebt, dass es fast unméglich ist zu jenen zu 
gelangen, ohne erst diese zu tibersteigen. Ja, mein Lieber, ich selbst 
wurde einst ein Atheist durch mein tiefes Denken — tieferes Denken 
rettete mich.” 


Die Weltordnung — das Universum - erscheint Hess als héchst gerecht 
und gut. Es liege ihr tiberall der Charakter einer héchsten Vernunft zu 
Grunde. Ist aber die Weltordnung eine héchst gerechte, so sei sie 
auch notwendig die allerbeste. Wenn aber Alles das Werk eines 
héchst verniinftigen, machtigen und wohltatigen Wesens sei, woher 
komme denn das Ubel auf der Erde? Die Lésung dieses Ritsels findet 
Hess bei Rousseau. Was ist ,,das Ubel” an sich selbst? Was ist ,,das 
Ubel” in Bezichung auf die Natur und ihren Urheber? Ordnung 
herrsche und erfiille sich im Weltall; alles vergehe, denn so sei das 
Gesetz sinnlicher und empfindender Wesen. Aber alles erneuere sich 
im Weltall und nichts werde vernichtet, denn so sei die Ordnung 
seines Urhebers und diese Ordnung widerspreche sich nie. In all dem 
sieht Rousseau kein Ubel. Wenn aber der Mensch leidet, wenn er 
stirbt, ist es kein Ubel? Sachte, meint Rousseau; der Mensch sei dem 
Tode unterworfen, weil er das Leben empfangen habe. Es gebe fiir 
den Menschen nur ein Mittel nicht zu sterben, naimlich nicht auf die 
Welt zu kommen. Das Leben sei ein positives Gut, aber endlich: das 
Ende sei der Tod. Das Ende des Positiven sei nicht das Negative, es 
sei Null. Der Tod erscheine uns schrecklich, und diesen Schrecken 
nennen wir ein Ubel. Der Schmerz wiederum, sei ein Ubel fiir den- 
jenigen, der leidet. Rousseau gibt das zu. Aber Schmerz und Vergnii- 
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gen seien die einzigen Mittel ein empfindendes und vergingliches 
Wesen an seine eigene Erhaltung zu binden, und diese Mittel seien 
mit einer Giite verwendet, die des héchstens Wesens wiirdig sei. 
Das schnelle Aufhéren eines beissenden Schmerzes sei ein intensives 
Vergniigen. Niemand wird jedoch behaupten, dass das Aufhéren 
dieses Vergniigens ein Schmerz sei. Der sanfte Genuss des Lebens sei 
fortdauernd; um ihn zu kosten, sei es hinreichend nicht zu leiden. 
Der Schmerz sei nur eine beschwerliche, aber notwendige Ankiindi- 
gung, dass dies so teuere Gut in Gefahr sei. Betrachtet man dies alles, 
so findet man, dass in der Ordnung der Natur, das Gefiihl des Todes 
und das des Schmerzes beinahe nichtig sei. Die Menschen seien es, 
die es verscharft hatten. Ohne ihr unsinniges Raffinement, ohne ihre 
barbarische Institutionen, wiirden uns die physischen Ubel wenig 
treffen, wenig riihren, und wir wiirden den Tod durchaus nicht fiihlen. 
Auch das moralische Ubel sei nur ein Werk des Menschen, woran 
Gott keinen anderen Anteil habe als den Menschen frei und hierin 
sich gleich geschaffen zu haben. Muss man sich denn wegen der Ver- 
brechen der Menschen und der Ubel, die sie sich zuziehen, an Gott 
halten? Muss man es ihm beim Anblicke eines Schlachtfeldes vor- 
werfen, so viele zerbrochene Arme und Beine erschaffen zu haben? 
Wozu, wird man sagen, den Mensch frei schaffen, da er seine Freiheit 
missbrauche? Weil ein einziger sterblicher Mensch, der sie nicht miss- 
braucht, die Menschheit mehr ehrt, als alle Schurken, welche die Welt 
bedecken, sie entwiirdigen.! 

Mit allen diesen Gedanken Rousseaus ist Hess vollkommen einver- 
standen. Er sieht auch keine Veranlassung um grundsatzlich unzu- 
frieden zu sein. ,,Ich,” sagt er 1830, ,,und ein jeder, der nicht schon 
moralisch verdorben ist, kann nicht anders als zufrieden in einer Welt 
leben, in der er voll Vertrauen ausrufen kann: Unrecht geschieht mir 
nicht! Wenn ich mir nicht selbst wahre Ubel zuziche, so gibt’s not- 
wendig durchaus keine so/chen fiir mich; welche Bewandtnis es auch 
mit ihnen hat, so kénnen sie doch notwendig keine wahren Ubel sein; 
das wiirde ein Widerspruch sein! Sie miissen, auf welche Art und 
Weise auch, notwendig eine gréssere Summe von Vorteilen haben, so 
wenig und so selten ich diese auch bemerke; denn — bemerken wir 
denn einmal unsre Giiter, diese geniessen wir stillschweigend; nur ihre 
Beraubung bemerken wir.” ? 

Vernunft, meint Hess, sage uns nicht allein was gut und was bése 
sei; sie lehre uns auch Moral als das hdchste Gut zu schitzen. Sitt- 
lichkeit ist fiir Hess einzig und allein die grosse Zentralkraft, um die 
1 Rousseau, Oeuvres completes, Basel, 1793, t. 25 (Piéces diverses, t. 1), S. 150-152, Brief 


an M*** yom 15. Januar 1769; Hess, Manuskript B 11, geschricben etwa 1830, S. 1-5. 
* Hess an einen Unbekanten (L.K.), 3. Februar 1830 
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sich alles andre dreht. Es sei zwar verniinftig nach Gliickseligkeit zu 
streben, doch miisse man sie der Tugend unterordnen.t Man miisse 
dabei dem, dem Menschen von Gott eingefléssten, Moralinstinkt 
folgen, und sogar die kleinsten unmoralischen Handlungen meiden.? 

Die Behauptung, dass der Mensch ein Produkt der menschlichen 
Gesellschaft sei, ist fiir Hess kein Argument gegen die Existenz einer 
héchst giitigen und héchst gerechten Weltordnung, denn die Gesell- 
schaft selbst ist ein Teil dieser Ordnung. Mit grésster Genugtung 
zitiert er eine Stelle aus Mendelssohns Phadon, wo Sokrates spricht: 
,.Das menschliche Geschlecht ist zur Geselligkeit so wie jedes Glied 
zur Gliickseligkeit berufen. Alles, was auf eine allgemeine, sichere und 
bestindige Weise zu diesem Endzwecke fiihren kann, ist unstreitig 
von dem weisesten Urheber aller Dinge als ein Mittel gewahlt und 
hervorgebracht worden. Diese schmeichelhaften Vorstellungen haben 
ungemein viel Tréstliches, und zeigen uns das Verhaltnis zwischen 
dem Schépfer und dem Menschen in dem erquickendsten Lichte.”8 
Gottlich nennt Hess den hier ausgesprochenen Gedanken.* 

Materialismus und Utilitarismus lassen Hess kalt. Uber Holbach und 
Helvetius sagt er, dass ihre Werke auf ihn nicht den geringsten Ein- 
druck ausiiben kénnten, da sie zum gréssten Teil voller Vorurteile 
seien, und das Wenige, das wahr darin sei, werde zu einseitig aufge- 
fasst. Beide fiihren einen Krieg gegen Schwarmer, und wenn auch die 
Wagschale ganz auf ihrer Seite herunterschliige, so hatten sie allenfalls 
den Sieg iiber Fanatiker, aber nicht iiber rein Aufgeklarte davonge- 
tragen. Zu allen Zeiten sei es das Ungliick der Menschen in Extreme 
zu verfallen. Religion arte in Schwarmerei, vorurteilsfreie Philosophie 
in Atheismus aus. Der religiése Schwarmer verachte alles Profane, der 
Atheist verspotte alles Religidse. So ginge es zu allen Zeiten, und so, 
meint Hess, werde es zu allen Zeiten gehen: iiberall, von beiden 
Seiten Extreme! Die Wahrheit liege aber in der Mitte.5 

Uberhaupt entstiinden alle menschlichen Irrtiimer nicht so sehr 
durch im eigentlichen Sinne fa/sche Ansichten, als vielmehr durch zu 
einseitige oder sogenannte schiefe Einsichten. Wer neue Systeme zu 
errichten gedenke, solle sich es doch angelegen sein lassen zu priifen, 
ob und inwiefern sich das Neue, welches er biete, mit dem Alten ver- 
sdhnen lasse. Oft wiirden neue Systeme mehr durch Ehrgeiz und 
Originalitatssucht als durch reine Wahrheitsliebe produziert. ,,Wenn 
wir nicht die Systeme, sondern ihre Irrtiimer bekampfen wollten, wenn 


1 Hess, Manuskript B 12, geschrieben etwa 1830, S. 5, 7, 9. 

2 Hess an Leopold Zuntz, Mai 1829. 

3 Moses Mendelssohn, Ges. Schriften, Bd. II/1, Berlin, 1932, S. 88. 
* Hess an einen Unbekannten (I.K.), 3. Februar 1830. 

5 Hess an einen Unbekannten (I.K.), Juli 1830. 
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wir nicht neue Systeme errichten, sondern den wahren Seiten der 
alten Gerechtigkeit widerfahren lassen wollten, so wiirden wir die 
gesegnete Mittelstrasse tiberall, so wiirden wir die Wahrheit, die 
gelduterte und reine, auffinden!” ! 

Dies schrieb Hess im August 1830. Auf der Suche nach jener Wahr- 
heit setzt er seine Studien weiter fort. Im Friihling des folgenden 
Jahres berichtet er, dass er zwar nicht viel, aber mannigfaltig und mit 
Wahl lese.? Die in seinem literarischen Nachlasse erhaltenen Notizen 
und Exzerpte deuten tatsichlich auf eine bunte und ausgebreitete 
Lektiire. Er las La Bruyére, Wieland und Goethe, und exzerpierte, oft 
sehr kurz, ausser den schon oben genannten Werken, Rousseau 
(,,Emile”), Mendelssohn (,,Philosophische Gespriche”), Herder (,,[deen 
zut Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit”), Mme de Staél 
(,,.De Allemagne”), Karl von Rotteck (,, Allgemeine Geschichte”) und 
die weniger bekannte geistreiche franzdsische Schriftstellerin, Mme 
de Puisieux (,,Caractéres”).3 


Am weinigsten scheint ihn zu jener Zeit die Politik interessiert zu 
haben. Die Juli-Revolution (1830) machte auf ihn keinen besonders 
starken Eindruck. Revolutionen, schreibt er im November 1831, sind 
sozusagen Mode geworden. Ihre Folgen lassen sich nicht leicht be- 
rechnen; im Augenblick wirken sie nur nachteilig; soviel ist indes 
sicher, dass der monarchische Ubermut ein wenig durch sie geziigelt 
witd. Die Revolutionen erinnern die Monarchen an ihre wahre Stel- 
lung in der Gesellschaft und an ihre Pflichten ihr gegeniiber. Dieser 
Vorteil allein wiegt schon vielleicht die momentanen Nachteile der 
Revolution auf. Was iibrigens den eigentlichen Zweck der Revolution, 
die Freiheit, betreffe, so glaubt Hess, dass ,,die wahrste und schénste 
Freiheit in einer echt konstitutionellen Monarchie zu finden sei.” 4 
Damit hat der achtzehnjahrige Hess sich selbst politisch treffend ge- 
kennzeichnet. Er ist weder vom sozialen noch vom politischen Stand- 


punkte aus radikal gesinnt: er ist gemissigter, konstitutioneller 
Monarchist. 


Im Alter von neunzehn Jahren hatte Hess noch keine festen Berufs- 
plane. Im April 1831 weiss er noch nicht, ob er im Geschiifte des 
Vaters bleiben werde.5 Da ihm jedoch das Geschaft nicht wenig 


1 Hess, Manuskript B 17, geschrieben im August 1830, S. 5. Vgl. auch S. 1-4. 
2 Hess an M. Levy, April 1831. 

3 Vgl. Hess, Manuskripte B 11, 12, 18. 

4 Hess an einen Unbekannten (I.K.), November 1830. 

> Hess an M. Levy, April 1831. 
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freie Zeit iibrigliess, so hat ihn anscheinend die Frage der Berufswahl 
damals nicht besonders stark beschaftigt. Die Beziehungen zwischen 
Vater und Sohn waren ertraglich und scheinen anfanglich sogar recht 
gut gewesen zu sein. Sie verschlimmerten sich jedoch merklich um 
das Frithjahr 1833. Die Familientradition berichtet, dass es zu jener 
Zeit zu einem ernsten Konflikt zwischen den beiden gekommen sei. 
Offenbar hatte Moses selbst dazu Anlass gegeben. Er verliebte sich 
in ein hiibsches jiidisches Dienstmadchen, die ,,rote Lena”. Sie diente 
in Bonn bei den mit den Hess befreundeten Wallichs, einer sehr 
bekannten jiidischen Familie. Moses liess es nicht bei einer gew6hn- 
lichen ,,Poussage” bewenden, sondern fasste diese Liebesangelegen- 
heit sehr ernst auf. Er hielt das Madchen, wie man aus einer spateren 
Bemerkung schliessen kann,! fiir ein ungliickliches weibliches Wesen. 
Selbstverstindlich wusste er, dass sein gutbiirgerlicher Vater nie zu 
seiner Heirat mit einer Magd zustimmen werde. Daher beschloss er ins 
Ausland zu reisen, sich dort irgendwo literarisch zu betatigen, und 
seine Geliebte nachkommen zu lassen. Das wenige Geld, welches er 
hatte, geniigte nicht zur Ausfihrung seines Planes. Um sich Existenz- 
mittel fiir eine langere Zeit zu sichern, verkaufte er aus der viterlichen 
Kolonialwarenhandlung, ohne Wissen des Vaters, eine gréssere 
Kaffeesendung, die jedoch nicht sofort bezahlt wurde. Moses begab 
sich indes nach Holland und es wurde verabredet, dass ihm seine 
Freunde Zuntz und Levié das Geld nachsenden sollten. Ihr Geldbrief 
war aber so mangelhaft adressiert, dass er, ohne Moses zu erreichen, 
nach K6ln zuriickgeschickt wurde, und dort vom Postamt, da der 
Name Hess daraufstand, dem Vater ausgehindigt wurde. Der Vater, 
dem das ratselhafte Verschwinden seines Sohnes recht herben Kum- 
mer bereitet hatte, erhielt nun Klarheit tiber Moses’ Vorhaben. Auch 
Lena, nachdem sie von seinen Geldschwierigkeiten erfuhr, hatte 
keine Lust ihrem Geliebten zu folgen. Seine Mittel waren schnell 
ganzlich ersch6pft, und er entschloss sich aus Holland — vielleicht 
aber war er damals schon in Paris — zu den miitterlichen Verwandten 
in Frankfurt am Main Zuflucht zu nehmen. Bei seiner Ankunft sah er 
ganz verkommen, gleich einem Bettler aus. Sein Oheim Adler, der 
Schwager seiner verstorbenen Mutter, nahm ihn gut auf, kleidete ihn 
neu ein und verpflegte ihn aufs beste. Vor allem sorgten aber die Ver- 
wandten fiir eine baldige Auss6hnung mit dem Vater. Diese bot 
keinerlei Schwierigkeit, da der Sohn sich bereit erklarte, wieder im 
vaterlichen Geschifte fleissig zu arbeiten. Moses fand die herzlichste 
Aufnahme im Vaterhause, vermutlich in der ersten Halfte 1834. Soviel 


1 Hess, Rom und Jerusalem, S. 2. 
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erfahren wir tiber Moses’ erste Liebesangelegenheit und erste ,,Walze”, 
aus den Aufzeichnungen seines Neffen, de Jonge.! 

Von Hess selbst besitzen wir Kunde nur iiber die Nachklinge der 
Affare. Interessanterweise ist sie der Gegenstand der ersten Eintra- 
gung in sein Tagebuch (1. Januar 1835): ,,I[m letzt vergangenen 
Monat kam ein Brief von L[ena] an Hermann [Levié], worin erstere 
ihr trauriges Schicksal beschreibt, und worauf ich nach vielem hin 
und her Erwagen [...] beschloss, bei meiner Familie und im allge- 
meinen dahin zu wirken, dass sie eine ordentliche Heirat eingehe, 
welches umso ratsamer ist, da sie selbst den Wunsch zu heiraten in 
jenem Briefe lebhaft gedussert.” Hess findet es auch nétig Lenas 
Familie zu unterstiitzen. Unter dem 7. Mai 1835 ist nochmals die Rede 
von einem Briefe Lenas an Levié: sie ,,meldet ihre Hochzeit an und 
lasst sich dann wieder, wie gew6hnilich, iiber unser fritheres Verhiltnis 
aus. — Ich hoffe indessen, dass sie in der Ehe zufrieden gestellt werden 
wird, da ihr Brautigam sie wirklich zu lieben scheint.” Zu ihrer Hoch- 
zeit im Juli 1835 erhielt sie von Hess, Levié und Zuntz ,,eine Haus- 
steuer von Gebild und Leinen, zusammen stark 10 Thaler” wert.? 
Abschliessend bemerkt Hess am 20. Oktober 1835 in seinem Tagebuch: 
ch werde schwerlich noch eine Frau finden, die meiner /ndividualitat 
mehr zusagt, als L. —- Aber L’s Bildung wurde vernachlassigt und 
darum k6nnte sie mich nicht ganz befriedigen.” 


Diese Liebesaffaire und die damit zusammenhangenden Abenteuer, 
sowie der durch ihn selbst verursachte — wenn auch voriibergehende — 
Bruch mit dem Vater, erschiitterten Hess’ Gemiitszustand aut’s 
tiefste. Er fithlte sich schuldig, weil er die sittlichen Regeln — die er 
bisher so streng beobachtete — tibertreten hatte und bereute sein 
tiberspanntes Handeln. Er war gliicklich, dass er seine Zweifel tiber- 
wunden und seine Leidenschaften bezwungen hatte. Er erlebte noch- 
mals eine Zeit tiefster Glaubigkeit. Endlich hat er den inneren Frieden 
aufgefunden. ,,Guter Gott!” schreibt er am 18. Februar 1835 in seinem 
Tagebuche, ,,so hast Du mich doch nicht verlassen, mir beigestanden 
und mich gerettet, als die Not schon sehr, sehr gross war! Oh, jetzt 
will ich Dich auch nie mehr versuchen, will mich nicht mehr von Dir 
entfernen, denn ich sah schon den offenen Abgrund der Hélle vor mir. 
Ich bin endlich wieder ausges6hnt mit Dir und Deiner Welt und kein 


1 David de Jonge, ,,Moses Hess”, S. 5-7. Nach Karl Hirschs (heute unverifizierbaren und 
wohl von Sibylle Hess stammenden) Angaben ging Hess zuerst nach England um sich 
cine Existenz zu suchen, und von dort nach vergeblichen Bemithungen nach Paris, wo er 
auf’s kiimmerlichste lebte. Dann beschloss er zu Fuss nach Deutschland zuriickzuwandern. 
Er kam aber nur bis zu einem Dorfe in der Nahe von Metz, wo er cine Zeitlang als Lehrer 
verblieb. Nach einem Jahre s6hnte er sich mit seinem Vater aus. 

* Hess, Tagebuch, 9. Juli 1835. 
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Teufel wird mich nun wieder zu entzweien imstande sein.” Seit die 
Hydra der Leidenschaft ihn mit ihren tausend Armen erfasst und hin- 
gerissen habe, sei er nicht zu sich selbst gekommen. Jeder Fehltritt 
habe unzahlige Folgen, und jede tible Folge habe wiederum tausend 
andre nach sich gezogen bis ins Unendliche. Solange er bloss Gutes 
getibt habe, gesteht er, sei er selig gewesen; als er aber alles habe 
wissen wollen, habe ihn der Lebenswirbel erfasst und tausend Ge- 
fahren hatten ihm den Untergang gedroht. ,,Die Gefahren sind end- 
lich voriiber — ich habe gewonnen! Vor Deine Fiisse, o Gott, werfe 
ich mich und danke Dir und will Dich ewig anbeten!” 

Hess’ Tagebuch von 1835 bietet uns einen unmittelbaren Einblick 
in sein dusseres und inneres Leben. Im Laufe dieses Jahres verstarkte 
sich die Spannung zwischen ihm und dem Vater. Diesen Argerte es, 
dass der Sohn die jiidischen Festtage nicht beobachtete. Es krinkte 
ihn z.B., dass er gerade am neunten Tage des Monats Ab, dem gréssten 
israelitischen Trauertage, eine Vergniigungsreise unternahm. Ob er 
wusste, dass sein Sohn 1834 einer Weihnachtspredigt beiwohnte, ist 
uns unbekannt. Er war unzufrieden mit einigen Freunden des Sohnes, 
die er seines Verkehrs fiir unwiirdig hielt. Als er zufallig erfuhr, dass 
sich sein Sohn sein ,,Reisepatent” erneuern liess, verwies er es ihm. 
Schliesslich kam es auch zu Konflikten, weil der Sohn glaubte der 
Vater halte ihn zu kurz. Moses scheint beinahe nie bei Kasse gewesen 
zu sein und sah sich oft gezwungen Anleihen aufzunehmen. Er klagte 
dariiber, dass ihm der Vater sogar die Mittel verweigese um sich 
wichtige Biicher anzuschaffen.1 

Um diesem unertriglichen Zustand ein Ende zu bereiten, plante 
Hess sich als Kaufmann nach und nach vom Vater finanziell unab- 
hangig zu machen. Er gesteht ausdriicklich, dass die Ursache seiner 
Unlust in der Familienunternehmung zu arbeiten, nicht in seiner 
Abneigung gegen den Handel als solchen, sondern in der ihm ,,nicht 
zusagenden Persénlichkeit” seines Vaters und Bruders zu suchen sei.” 
Als Vorstufe zur Unabhingigkeit beabsichtigte Hess, zusammen mit 
seinem Freunde Zuntz, die Leitung des viterlichen Kolonialwaren- 
geschiafts zu tibernehmen, das seiner Meinung nach ohnedies eingehen 
wiirde. Hier, dachte er, k6nne er sich am besten ausbilden fiir das 
Geschaftsleben, zu dem er doch einmahl, wahrend einer langen Periode 
seines Lebens bestimmt sei. Dabei kame er mit Vater und Bruder 
weniger in Beriithrung als in jeder anderen Geschaftsverbindung. Der 
Beistand des Vaters wiirde ihm am Anfang niitzlich sein, und in dem 
Grade, in dem er ihn nicht mehr bediirfe, miisse seine Unabhingig- 
keit zunehmen. Da zudem seine eigene Existenz, so wenig wie die der 


1 Tagebuch, fo 2, 23, 33, 38a, 48a, 95a, I11. 
2 Ebenda, fo ro. 
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ganzen Familie, von dem Kolonialgeschaft abhinge — die Hauptein- 
nahmen flossen aus der Zuckerraffinerie, in der auch der Vater haupt- 
sichlich arbeitete — so bliebe ihm in diesem Berufszweig noch genug 
Zeit und Geistesfreiheit, um seine Ausbildung nicht zu vernach- 
lissigen.1 Sollte er Erfolg haben, so kénnte er nachher noch eine 
Fabrik anlegen.? Das Unternehmen kam nicht zur Ausfihrung, 
offenbar weil der Vater dagegen war. Auch Zuntz, dessen Mutter 
gegen seine Assoziation mit Hess war %, scheint nicht allzu sehr be- 
geistert gewesen zu sein. 

Nun hatte Hess noch einen anderen Plan, iiber den er in seinem 
Tagebuch (4. Mai 1835) berichtet: ,,Der giinzliche Mangel an Geld in 
meinen Verhiltnissen bewirkt einen Zustand, der sich taglich nur 
verschlimmern kann. Ich bin daher entschlossen, noch ein Mittel zu 
versuchen, um dem Argsten vorzubeugen. Obschon ich an Geschiif- 
ten, die bloss auf einen materiellen Vorteil abzielen, keinen Geschmack 
habe, so erfordert doch jetzt die Notwendigkeit, dass ich meine Zu- 
flucht dazu nehme. Ich will also meinem V[ater] vorschlagen, dass er 
mir erlauben soll, unter seiner Firma das Speditionsgeschiaft, welches 
bis jetzt durchaus unbedeutend war, fiir meine Rechnung so stark wie 
méglich zu betreiben.” Es ging mit diesem Plan nicht besser als mit 
dem fritheren; am 20. Juli 1835 gesteht Hess, dass seine Hoffnungen 
fiir die nichste Zukunft vereitelt seien. 


Zu den gescheiterten Planen aus jenem Jahr gehoren auch Hess’ Hei- 
ratsabsichten. Am 11. Juni schreibt er in sein Tagebuch: ,,Es wurde 
dem Vater eine Heiratspartie fiir mich von und nach Bingen|?] ange- 
tragen, und da ich mit Zuntz tiberlegte, unter Bedingungen, die wahr- 
scheinlich gebilligt werden, zu heiraten, so werde ich ohnedessen in 
einigen Wochen hinaufreisen.” Am 20. Juni stellte es sich aber heraus, 
dass es mit der Partie nichts war, denn der in Aussicht genommene 
Schwiegervater verlangte zu viel Geld von Hess. Auch aus einem 
anderen Heiratsantrag scheint nichts geworden zu sein, so dass Hess 
sich mit dem Gedanken trug, sich selbst direkt ,,per Einfithrung in 
ordentliche Familien” nach einer Gattin umzusehen.! Er verlangte von 
seiner ktinftigen Frau, dass sie ,,unendlich liebend sein muss.” ® 
Schrecklich miisse es doch sein, ,,wenn die ewige Begleiterin durch’s 
Leben, statt dasselbe zu versch6nern, es noch unertraglicher macht, als 
es in der Vereinzelung sein kann.” 6 


1 Ebenda fo 10-10a (20. Januar 1835). 
2 Ebenda, fo 12a. 

3 Ebenda, fo 39. 

4 Ebenda, fo 39a. 

5 Ebenda, fo 4o. 


6 Ebenda, fo 43a. 
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Hess machte dfters Ausfliige, sah sich die Maskenziige im Karneval 
an, ging ins Theater und besuchte Kunstausstellungen. Sein Freundes- 
kreis erweiterte sich um die Mitte der dreissiger Jahren. Zu seinen 
intimsten Freunden Zuntz und Levié, kamen neue hinzu. Uber diese 
Bekannten und Freunde, die er Sfters im Tagebuch nennt, lasst sich 
leider wenig sagen, da sie sich —- mit zwei Ausnahmen: Heinrich Koss- 
mann und Andreas Gottschalk — nicht auszeichneten und in voll- 
kommene Vergessenheit gerieten. Mit dem ersteren, den er in Bonn 
oder Kéln kennen lernte und der spater in Karlsruhe und in Heidel- 
berg lehrte, stand er seit 1835 oder noch friiher in brieflichem Ver- 
kehr. Die Korrespondenz scheint eingeschlafen zu sein, als Kossmann 
etwa August 1840 sich nach Russland begab, wo er als Lehrer der 
Mathematik und Physik in Petersburg wirkte und wo er sich auch den 
Titel eines russischen Hofrates erwarb.! Mit dem kiinftigen Fiihrer des 
Kélner Arbeitervereins, Andreas Gottschalk, ist er zwat noch nicht 
intim befreundet, kennt ihn aber schon im April 1835.” 


Da Zuntz der vertrauteste und treueste Freund von Hess war, ist es 
interessant zu erfahren, wie Hess selbst diese Freundschaft beurteilte. 
Was er tiber diese aussagt ist tibrigens fiir seinen eigenen Charakter 
bezeichnend. Er gesteht in seinem Tagebuch (26. Juni 1835), dass die 
Verschiedenheit der Natur und der Charaktere zuweilen eine Stim- 
mung in seinem und seines Freundes Gemiite erzeuge, in der sie sich 
mehr abstossen als anziehen. Er glaube der Quelle solcher Antipathien 
auf die Spur gekommen zu sein. Von der Gesellschaft gesondert 
k6nne er zwar auf sich selbst zuriickkommen, ja er ziehe sogar das 
einsame Leben dem gesellschaftlichen vor, allein sobald er ein Wesen 
habe, zu dem er sich schicklicherweise gesellen, das er lieben kénne, so 
ordne sich bei ihm gleich ,,das Einsamliche” dem ,,Gesellschaftlichen” 
unter. Er ziehe nicht die Zerstreuung der Reflexion vor, sondern er 
vertiefe seine Gedanken durch die Mitteilung, so wie er umgekehrt 
selbst wieder gerne der Mitteilung anderer ein williges Ohr leihe. 
Hierin nun unterscheide sich Zuntz wesentlich von ihm. Er sei Selbst- 
denker im strengsten Sinne des Wortes; er lebe in der Beschauung, 
in ihr allein; Unterhaltung sei ihm kein Bediirfnis. So wie er lieber 
unmittelbar von der Natur belehrt werde, als durch Vermittlung des 
Menschen, ebenso geniige ihm die Natur oder er sich selbst zum 
hehren Genuss der Wissenschatt. Er bekunde eine gréssere Starke des 


1 Uber Kossmann: Berthold Auerbach, Briefe an seinen Freund Jakob Auerbach. Ein 
biographisches Denkmal. Frankfurt a. M., 1884, 2 Bde, Bd. I, p. 26, 38; Kossmann an 
Berthold Auerbach, 27. Juli1840, unverdffentlichter Brief im Schiller-Nationalmuseum, 
Marbach; Hess, Tagebuch, passim. 

2 Hess, Tagebuch, 23. April 1835. Vgl. auch ebenda, Anfang Marz. 
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Geistes, Hess selbst dagegen offenbare ein stirkeres Gefiithl. Dieses 
Missverhiltnis erzeuge indessen manches Ubel. Hess hofft diesen 
Missstand in der Zukunft zu vermeiden, da er glaubt seine Quelle 
gefunden zu haben. Er kénne, wie er selbst bekennt, nicht ohne 
Freund leben, und miisse sich deshalb Zuntz anpassen. 


Die Tatigkeit im Kontor des Vaters konnte den geistig regen Hess 
nicht betriedigen. Er sehnte sich nach einer Méglichkeit seinen Geist 
freier zu entwickeln, und traumte von finanzieller Unabhangigkeit als 
Mittel zu diesem Zwecke. ,,I[ch muss”, heisst es in seinem Tagebuch 
(7. Mai 1835), ,,zuerst mich frei machen in pers6nlicher Hinsicht (von 
meinem Vater), dann es dahin bringen, dass ich mich frei den Wissen- 
schaften widmen kann.” Man méchte glauben, dass er den Vorsatz 
hatte, Berufswissenschaftler zu werden. Soviel man aber den Andeu- 
tungen im Tagebuche! entnehmen kann, wollte er sich nicht aus- 
schliesslich der Wissenschaft hingeben; es darf eher angenommen 
werden, dass ihm eine vielseitige Bildung als ein Mittel erschien, 
welches ihm den Weg zur 6ffentlichen Tatigkeit ebnen sollte. Ubrigens 
wirkte die Wissenschaft auf ihn auch wie eine Art Rausch. So schreibt 
er im Tagebuch (15. Marz 1835): ,,Der Gelehrtenstand ist meiner 
Individualitét wohl so eigen, dass ich in der Nahe desselben nicht 
kaltbliitig bleiben kann. Er gewahrt mir einen tibermassigen unein- 
geschrankten Genuss, worauf dann natiirlich eine tédliche Leere 
folgt. Uberhaupt hat mein Geist hier [in Kéln] zu wenig Beschafti- 
gung und verfallt daher sehr leicht in eine Lethargie.” 

Da K6ln zu jener Zeit keine Universitit hatte, suchte Hess geistige 
Anregung auf der Universitat Bonn. Freilich konnte er dort nicht 
systematisch studieren, sondern nur gelegentlich einzelnen Vorle- 
sungen beiwohnen. So hérte er einige Vortrage des Philosophie- 
historikers Christian August Brandis, iiber Baco, Cartesius, Kant und 
spatere deutsche Philosophen; des Padagogen und Philosophen 
Johann Friedrich Delbriick, itiber den Unterschied zwischen geist- 
licher und weltlicher Beredsamkeit; des Arztes Joseph Ennemoser, 
iiber Naturphilosophie; des Mediziners Mayer, iiber das menschliche 
Embrio; des Physikers Maschhof, iiber Magnetismus und Elektrizitat; 
und einige andere nicht spezifizierte naturwissenschaftliche Vortrage. 
Er nahm auch Teil an einem Kolleg des Chirurgen Karl Wilhelm 
Wutzer und hatte dabei die Gelegenheit, wie er bemerkte, zum ersten- 
mal einen vierzehn Tage alten Kadaver zu sehen und — zu riechen.? 

Hess berichtet in seinem Tagebuch (6. Februar 1835) wie er sich seine 
freien Stunden einteilte: ,,des Morgens Latein, des Abends, nach dem 


1 Ebenda, 21. Marz und 22. Juni 1835. 
2 Ebenda, 15. und 21. Marz; 4. August; [Ende] September (fo 80a), 1835. 
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Abendessen, Rechnen etc., dann Englisch, dann Geschichte, Lesen 
u.s.w.” Einige Monate spiater (13. Mai) fiihrte er eine ,,neue Tages- 
ordnung” ein: ,,abends Englisch, morgens Arithmetik, ein Tag Lek- 
tiire etc.” Sein Tagebuch (1.1. 1835 — 22.1.1836) halt uns tiber seine 
Lektiire auf dem laufenden. An Lehrbiichern benutzte er Heinrich 
Ludens ,,Geschichte der V6lker und Staaten des Altertums”, Karl 
Hoffmanns ,,Grundlehren der Physik” und Johann Peter Miillers 
»Handbuch der Physiologie des Menschen”. Von historischen und 
publizistischen Arbeiten las er die Memoiren des Grafen von Ségur, 
Ferdinand Friedrich Buchholz’ ,,Geschichte Napoleons Bonaparte”, 
Benjamin Constants ,,Mémoires sur les Cent Jours”, Victor Hugos 
,Etude sur Mirabeau” und Friedrich Georg von Raumers ,,Briefe aus 
Paris und Frankreich im Jahre 1830”. Ausziige machte er sich auch 
aus Jacob Bohmes ,,Werken” (Bd. I) und Fichtes ,,ldeen tiber Gott 
und Unsterblichkeit”. Er las ferner Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Bdrne, 
Chateaubriand (,,Atala”), Victor Hugo (,,Le dernier jour d’un con- 
damné”), Ossian (,,Gedichte”) und Johannes von Miiller (,,Briefe 
eines jungen Gelehrten”). Mit besonderer Vorliebe vertiefte er sich in 
Jean-Pauls Werke (,,Das heimliche Klagelied der jetzigen Manner 
und die wunderbare Gesellschaft in der Neujahrsnacht”, ,,Clavis 
Fichtiana seu Leibgeberiana”, ,,Vorschule der Asthetik”, ,,Briefe an 
Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi”). So weit ging seine Bewunderung fiir den 
Dichter, dass auch er selbst, wie es in seinem Tagebuche (7. Juli 1835) 
heisst, manchmal ,,Jean-Paulisch” schreiben méchte. Von jiidischer 
Literatur erwahnt er nur Mendelssohns ,,Jerusalem, oder tiber reli- 
gidse Macht und Judentum”. Fiigt man dazu noch Eduard Jerrmanns 
Angriff auf die Kélner Sitten (,,Das Wespennest”, 1835) und Heinrich 
Diintzers lokal-patriotische Antwort (,,O-Jerum-Mann, oder der 
Seifenbliser. Abfertigung von Ed. Jerrmanns Schrift: das Wespen- 
nest”, 1835), der Hess zustimmte, so erhilt man eine beinahe voll- 
standige Liste seiner Lektiire aus jener Zeit. Dazu kommen noch 
einige andere Biicher (wie z.B. ein Leben Spinozas), deren Verfasser 
oder Titel sich aus den Andeutungen in seinem Tagebuche nicht genau 
feststellen lassen. Zum Lesen merkte er sich noch vor: Josts ,,Ge- 
schichte der Juden”, Lamennais’ ,,Paroles d’un croyant” und Spinozas 
» Lheologisch-politischer Traktat”.! 

Die meisten Ausserungen Hess’ iiber die von ihm gelesenen Ver- 
fasser sind zu kurz und fragmentarisch um von grésserem biogra- 
phischen Wert zu sein. Eine wichtige Ausnahme bilden seine Be- 
trachtungen iiber Heine, dessen ,,Salon” (Bd. II: ,,Zur Geschichte der 
Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland”) ihn tief beeindruckt hat. 


1 Hess, Tagebuch, fo 3a, 17, 19a, 20a, 244, 43, 44, 454, 47, 504, 544, 57, 63a, 65a, 67, 68, 75, 
81, 83a, 88a, 89, 99a, 103, 103, 117, 120. 
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Am 1. Januar 1836 bezeugt er in seinem Tagebuch: ,,Es ist mir lieb, 
dass ich dieses Buch nicht frither zu Gesicht bekam, sonst weiss Gott, 
wie sich meine Ideen iiber unsere Zeit, die so sehr ahnlich mit denen 
Heines, aber in wesentlichen Punkten doch verschieden von ihnen 
sind, gestaltet hatten; jedenfalls behalte ich jetzt meine Selbstandig- 
keit mehr, als wenn ich mir hatte eingestehen miissen, dass ich mir vor 
Heine meiner Ideen nicht klar bewusst bin. Fast eben so ging’s mir 
mit Spinoza. Allein ich fiihle jetzt erst recht das Bediirfnis, meine 
Ideen noch viel deutlicher auszubilden, dabei mich mit der neuern 
Philosophie und Theologie genau bekannt zu machen.” 


Heines Art zu schreiben erscheint Hess verfiihrerisch und blendend, 
aber nicht tiberzeugend. Der grosse Dichter sei unstreitig ein Genie. 
Seine Zeit spiegele sich in ihm, aber nicht ihr bester Teil. Die frivolen 
Scherze Heines mit dem Heiligsten seien geeignet einzureissen aber 
nicht aufzubauen. Sein Spott iiber den ,,alten Gott”, Jehova, erregten 
in Hess, der sich von dem Heine’schen Style nicht hinreissen liess, 
»wahren Ekel”. Heine, meint Hess, habe iibrigens seine Zeit, wie 
auch die Geschichte tiberhaupt, unrichtig gedeutet. Der ,,alte Gott” 
der Juden und Christen, behauptet Hess, sei kein andrer als der der 
Zukunft. Den von ihm selbst verehrten Spinoza habe der Dichter, wie 
es so oft geschehe, nur dusserlich, nicht in seiner ,,heiligsten” Bedeu- 
tung aufgefasst. Heine scheine Spinozas Grésse mehr zu ahnen als zu 
begreifen. Wenn es bei den Juden und Christen den Anschein habe, 
als ob sie von einem ausser ihnen sich befindlichen Gott regiert 
wiirden, so riihre dies nicht von der philosophischen sondern von der 
poetischen Seite der Religion her. Es wiirde aber nie eine Religion 
ohne Poesie geben. Die Philosophie sei die Grundlage der Religion; 
die Poesie das Gewand, in welches sie gehiillt erscheine. Die Religion 
sei die Identitat von Philosophie und Poesie. Wehe den Vélkern, 
wenn Philosophie und Religion sich feindlich entgegenstiinden: das 
ganze Volk seufze alsdann wie in unserer Zeit nach Verjiingung. Diese 
k6nne aber nicht, wie Heine meinte, ,,von aussen kommen, das Alte 
verdrangen und den leer gewordenen Platz einnehmen, sondern nur 
in sich selbst vorgehen. Wir leben noch unter demselben Himmel, 
aut derselben Erde der Alten, aber wir haben jetzt Winter und ein 
Frithling ist’s, dem wir entgegengehen.” ! 

Heine wolle eher blenden als wirklich tiberzeugen. Seine schonungs- 
lose Verhéhnung des Philosophen Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi und 
seine verachtliche Geringschatzung des Mystikers Jacob Bohme 
stiinden seinen sonstigen Spétteleien wiirdig zur Seite. Eine bilder- 
teiche Sprache beweise aber nichts. Es sei der Phantasie leicht den 


1 Hess, Tagebuch, fo 114-114a(2. Januar 1836). 
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widersprechendsten Meinungen ein reizendes Gewand umzuhingen. 
Bilder sollten zwar zur Veranschaulichung gebraucht werden, aber man 
miisse sich davor hiiten in den Fehler derer zu verfallen, die — wie 
Heine — glauben, die Wahrheit kénne durch leichte Spiele errungen 
und befestigt werden. Gerade diesen Fehler kann Hess an Heine nicht 
genug tadeln.! Hess ist aber tief geriihrt iiber die Stelle, worin Heine 
die Getiihle, die ihn bei der Lektiire Spinozas ergreifen, beschreibt. 
Heine spricht dort von den himmelhohen Gedanken Spinozas, von 
einem gewissen unerklarlichen Hauch in seinen Schritten, von dem 
Geist der hebraischen Propheten, der noch vielleicht auf ihrem spaten 
Enkel ruhe, von seiner Gedankengrandezza, von seiner Martyrer- 
familie, und von dem Lebenswandel Spinozas, der frei von jedem 
Tadel sei und rein wie das Leben seines géttlichen Vetters, Christus.? 
»An solchen Lichtpunkten”, bemerkt Hess, ,erkennen wir den 
besten Heine wieder, den genialen, prophetischen Heine.” ® 


In Hess’ Ringen um eine Weltanschauung spielt das Gemiit eine nicht 
geringere Rolle als die Vernunft. Wo das Gemiit, meint Hess, mit 
den ewigen géttlichen Naturgesetzen iibereinstimme, da herrsche 
Tugend. Diese k6nne man nicht wissenschaftlich lehren, denn wire 
es auch dem Menschen méglich die ewigen Gesetze systematisch zu 
erfassen, so sei doch das Wissen allein unfahig das Gefiihl zu erwecken 
und der Handlung den Trieb zu geben. Nun sei es aber auch nicht 
ratsam, die Moralgesetze der Willkiir jedes Individuums preiszugeben. 
Es miisse also, nach Hess’ Meinung, eine Lehre geben, die zwar 
wissenschaftlich begriindet, aber nicht zum Verstande, sondern zum 
Herzen spreche. Eine solche Lehre sei die Religion. Gott als Lehrer 
werde in ihr vorausgesetzt. Als Urheber und Inbegriff aller Gesetze, 
spreche Gott zum Menschen in einer Sprache, die nur dem Gemiite, 
der Seele verstandlich sei. Der Verstand mége priifen und das Falsche 
scheiden, — nur das Leben gebe aber die Religion. Stets offenbare sich 
Gott den Menschen nach den Bediirfnissen der Zeit.4 ,,Es ist toricht, 
auf den Menschen durch Philosophie im positiven Sinne wirken zu 
wollen. Die ewigen Gesetze werden nur durch den erhabensten Enthu- 
siasmus, durch einen Funken Gottes, im Menschen offenbar. Die 
Poesie ist der Elektrizitatsleiter, der ihn fortpflanzt, die Philosophie 
hat dariiber zu wachen, dass sich kein unreines, irdisches Feuer ein- 
schleicht, denn wohl erkennt sie das Wahre, obschon nur in der 
Negation des Nichtwahren.” 5 

1 Ebenda, fo 116 und 118 (2. und 3. Januar 1836). 

2 Heine, Samtliche Werke, ed. Elster, Bd. IV, 215. 

3 Hess, Tagebuch, fo 116. 


* Ebenda, 1. Januar 1835, fo 1. 
5 Ebenda, fo 1a. 
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Wer sich keine Philosophie geschaffen habe, bemerkt Hess, zweifle 
nicht selten an den héchsten Wahrheiten, an Gott, Tugend, Ewigkeit 
und Freiheit. Wahr sei aber, dass ein metaphysisches System dem 
Menschen so wenig den ewigen Frieden geben und sichern kénne, 
wie die Bekanntschaft mit einer geometrischen Figur, oder das Wissen 
eines mathematischen Satzes. Das Bewusstsein allein kénne nicht selig 
machen. Die Seligkeit sei eben erst die Identitat von Bewusstsein und 
Handeln. All unser Handeln und all unser Wissen miisse in voll- 
kommene Ubereinstimmung gebracht werden.1 


Selbstverstindlich erscheint das Leben dem reiferen Hess viel ver- 
wickelter und schwieriger als dem Jiingling. So lesen wir in seinem 
Tagebuche (14. Marz 1835): ,,Ein herrlicher Morgen begriisst mich! 
Er ruft schone, stille Tage der Vergangenheit in mein Gemiit zuriick, 
als ich mir ein idyllisches Leben traumte, als ich das wahre noch nicht 
kannte. Ach! Wissenschaft war meine einzige Leidenschaft; in Rous- 
seau fand ich mein Ideal. — Was riss mich heraus aus dieser Blumen- 
bahn? Erst die Liebe, und dann des Lebens Drang! Nun hat sich der 
Zauberflor gehoben; ich seh’ die Welt in ihrer Wirklichkeit. Die 
Sehnsucht stiehlt sich wohl noch wie ehedem zuweilen in meinen 
Busen ein, allein die paradiesischen Bilder sind vor der rohen Wirk- 
lichkeit gewichen!” 

Einige Monate spater heisst es wieder in dem Tagebuche (16. August 
1835): ,,Der Beruf des Mannes ist, die Weisheit zu erforschen, den 
Irrtum aufzudecken, die Bosheit zu entlarven, das Gute zu erkampfen, 
mit Kraft, Mut und Ausdauer die Vollkommenheit nicht allein zu 
erstreben, sondern auch iiberall, wo ihm die Gelegenheit geboten ist, 
herzustellen.” 

Alles im Weltall, sagt Hess, miisse Gottes Zwecke notwendig 
erfiillen. Die Erkenntnis Gottes sei das héchste Ziel des menschlichen 
Strebens. Da der Mensch berufen sei, seine Seele oder Gott zu erken- 
nen, und nach dieser Erkenntnis zu handeln, so unterscheidet Hess 
unter den Menschen, solche, die nach diesem Grundsatze leben, und 
solche, die es nicht tun. Und da die Bestimmung des Menschen sei, 
Gott zu erkennen, so werde derjenige, der seiner Bestimmung ent- 
spricht, ,,der reine Mensch”, wie ihn Hess nennt, je nach dem Grade 
seiner Einsichten, sich freiwillig den ewigen Gesetzen unterwerfen, 
wahrend es ,,der unreine Mensch” gezwungen, blind, als totes Werk- 
zeug tue. * 


Schon 1831 hatte Hess, wie wir oben sahen, eine kritische Stellung 


1 Ebenda, 14. Februar 1835, fo 17a-18. 
2 Ebenda, 13. Oktober 1835, fo 90-g0a. 
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dem orthodoxen Judentum gegeniiber eingenommen. Im Laufe der 
nichsten Jahre erweiterte er seine Kritik auf das gegenwirtige Juden- 
tum iiberhaupt. Am 1. Januar 1835 schreibt er in sein Tagebuch: 
,,Die mosaische Religion, als solche, ist abgestorben.” Alle Vorziige, 
lesen wir an der gleichen Stelle, welche die jiidische Religion, an und 
fiir sich betrachtet, vor der christlichen habe, gereichten ihr gegen- 
wirtig zu ebenso vielen Nachteilen. Sie habe einst mehr Leben gehabt 
als diese, aber der lebendige Organismus sei eben der Auflésung, dem 
Tode in der Zeit unterworfen. Ein Leichnam, auch wenn er einst das 
herrlichste Leben verkérpert habe, kGnne nicht lebendig und gesund, 
belebend und bessernd wirken. Die mosaische Gesetzgebung kénne 
weder als solche die Juden binden, noch als Religion sie befriedigen; 
denn die Gesetzgebung sei nur im Staate bindend, die Religion aber 
miisse den Menschen tiberzeugen, das Gemiit befriedigen; allein, was 
kénne der moderne Europier fiir eine Religion fiihlen, die auf eine 
gesellschaftliche Ordnung eingestellt sei, die weder in der Wirklich- 
keit bestehe, noch ein Ideal des Strebens fiir ihn darstelle? Es wird 
zwar versucht nachzuweisen, dass jene Gesetzgebung auf die Natur, 
die ewigen gittlichen Gesetze gegriindet gewesen sei. Das sei l6blich 
und niitzlich, denn dadurch wiirden die verderblichen Vorurteile der 
Menschen entwurzelt und der Boden zu einer neuen Saat emptanglich 
gemacht. Doch das alles habe nichts mit Religion zu tun. Solle die 
Religion nicht direkt zum Herzen sprechen? Was helfe es den Juden, 
fragt Hess, dass ihre Religion die vollkommenste in ihrer Zeit gewesen 
sei? Wo erst nachgewiesen werden miisse, da hére die Herzens- 
sprache auf, und das Reich der Philosophie beginne.1 

Eine Offenbarung, die auf Verhiltnisse Bezug habe, miisse mit 
diesen sterben. Die mosaische Offenbarung enthalte zeitliche und 
értliche Wahrheiten, die in der Gegenwart nicht mehr wahr, also 
falsch, seien. Indem sie nur ihre eigenen Gesetze sanktioniere, schliesse 
sie die der Gegenwart aus. Die jiidischen Geistlichen setzten zwar ihre 
Tatigkeit kraftig fort, es werde ihnen aber nicht gelingen die mosaische 
Gesetzgebung zu erhalten, sondern nur den Geist der Bibel iiber die 
Menschheit zu verbreiten. Es sei jedoch wohl gleichgiltig, ob die 
Beschneidung oder die Taufe das allgemeine Vereinigungszeichen sei. 
Am besten wire es, wenn alle diese, mehr trennenden als einigenden 
Symbole, durch den Geist ersetzt wiirden.? 

Mit dem Untergang des Staatswesens, mit dem die jiidische Religion 
aufs engste vereinigt gewesen sei, habe auch diese eigentlich aufge- 
hort zu bestehen. Man solle bedenken, bemerkt Hess am 30. September 
1835, dass das, was sich seit der Zerst6rung des Tempels bis zur 


1 Hess, Tagebuch, fo 1a, 3, 3a. 
2 Ebenda, fo 6a, 7. 
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Gegenwart erhalten habe, ,,keine Religion, sondern nur eine Sedn- 
sucht nach einem verlorenen und nie wiedergekehrten Gut war, und 
dass eben mit dieser kraftigen Sehnsucht alle Spuren des ehemaligen, 
eigentlichen Judentums aufh6ren werden und miissen. Diese Sehn- 
sucht aber erhalten zu wollen, bloss damit das verstorbene Judentum 
im Gedéchtnis bleibe, ware ebenso barer Unsinn, als das Zuriickrufen 
des vielgeliebten hingeschiedenen Vaters im Gedichtnis des Kindes. 
Schén ist gewiss die Trauer, die Sehnsucht nach dem entrissenen Voll- 
kommenen — sch6n, human, wenn sie, wie alles menschliche in ihren 
natiirlichen Schranken bleibt, aber ebenso, wie alles zu weit Getrie- 
bene, wird sie am Ende hisslich, widersinnig, lacherlich, ja, wie leider 
die Geschichte des Judentums in seinem Verfalle beweist, die Quelle 
zu allen Lastern!” 


Hess’ damalige Stellungnahme zum Judentum ist ambivalent. Einer- 
seits dussert er sich liebevoll und mit einem kaum verhiillten Stolz 
iiber die Vergangenheit seines Volkes: ,,Es ist fast wunderbar,” 
schreibt er, ,,;wenn man bedenkt, wie das kleine Hiuflein der Juden 
nur dazu bestimmt zu sein scheint, zu leiden und, gleichsam mit 
ihrem Martyrertum, der Menschheit die verlorene Bahn der Unschuld 
wieder zu ebnen.” ! Andererseits scheint Hess vom Judentum abge- 
stossen worden zu sein, da er glaubte es habe seine historische Rolle 
schon langst ausgespielt. Verliert ein Volk seine Daseinsberechtigung, 
so bleibt ja wenig mehr tibrig, als sein Verschwinden zu wiinschen 
oder zu empfehlen. Vor dieser Konsequenz schrickt aber Hess 
zurtick. Deshalb erscheinen auch seine damaligen Ansichten iiber das 
Judentum unklar, verschwommen und schwerverstiandlich. Sucht man 
in seinem Tagebuche nach Anhaltspunkten zu einer Lésung der 
Judenfrage, so findet man mehr Kritisches als Positives. 

Hess meint, die orthodoxen jiidischen Theologen, die steif und fest 
behaupten, man miisse zum Mosaismus zuriickkehren, hatten nicht 
begriffen, dass das einmal Abgestorbene vergebens wieder zum Leben 
heraufbeschworen werde. Diesen Verblendeten, denen der gegen- 
wirtige Zustand unbehaglich erscheine, sei der Seherblick in die 
Zukunft versagt. Deshalb suchten sie das Heil in einer langst, ftir 
immer dahingeschiedenen Vergangenheit. Das Rad der Geschichte 
lasse sich aber nicht in seinem Laufe aufhalten.? 

Sei der alte Mosaismus lebensunfahig, so bleibe noch theoretisch 
die Méglichkeit die jiidische Religion durch eine Reform lebensfihig 
zu machen. Wie verhielt sich nun Hess zu dieser Méglichkeit? In 
einem undatierten, wohl etwa 1834 geschriebenen Manuskript, 
1 Hess, Tagebuch, 2. Oktober 1835, fo 84a. 

* Ebenda, 13. Dezember 1835, fo 105a-106. 
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,Betrachtungen iiber die Juden in Deutschland”, empfiehlt er eine 
,teligidse Verbesserung der Juden”, die nur durch wissenschaftlich 
gebildete Rabbiner durchgefiihrt werden k6nne. ,,Die Zeit ist da”, 
heisst es in diesem Manuskripte, ,,der jiidischen Theologie einen 
Stuhl neben den hohen Fakultaten unseres Vaterlandes zu errichten.” 
Die dort gebildeten Rabbiner sollten auch als Schullehrer vom Staat 
besoldet werden. Eine natiirliche, stufenweise und sichere Ver- 
besserung des religidsen Lebens der Masse des jiidischen Volkes 
k6nne, nach Hess, nur durch solche Rabbiner stattfinden. Nun fragt 
es sich aber, welchen Zweck diese Verbesserung verfolgen sollte. Man 
wiirde nach einer klaren Antwort auf diese Frage vergeblich in dem 
Hess’schen Manuskripte suchen. Doch hat man beim Lesen dieses 
Manuskriptes den Eindruck, dass Hess bestrebt war, durch diese 
Verbesserung, die Juden zur Annahme des Christentums geistig und 
religiés vorzubereiten. Nur so, scheint es, kann die folgende Stelle 
im Manuskripte gedeutet werden: ,,Ob, wann die Kraft der Intelli- 
genz das Gemiit der Juden durchdrungen, ihr religidses Leben von 
allen politischen Schlacken, von allen den Irrtiimern, die ihm von 
seinem Kindesalter noch ankleben, gereinigt haben wird, sie in dem 
Glauben ihrer Vater keine Befriedigung mehr finden, sich in Liebe 
mit ihren christlichen deutschen Briidern vereinigen werden, miissen 
und kénnen wir getrost der Zeit und dem inneren Werte der Kirchen 
iiberlassen.1 Was wir hingegen schon jetzt wissen, oder doch wenig- 
stens nach so langer Erfahrung wissen sollten, ist, dass die Kinder der 
Furcht und des Jammers {d.h. die Juden] ohne eine solche Lauterung nie 
fahig sein werden eine Religion der Liebe und der Freiheit [d.h. das 
Christentum] aufzunehmen, und dass Christus selbst, wenn er heute 
auf der Erde erschiene, kein andres Mittel, als diese Lauterung ge- 
brauchen wiirde, um sie fiir seine Lehre zu gewinnen.” 


Wenn aber die ,,Verbesserung der Juden” eine Art jiidischer Vor- 
schule fiir das Christentum bilden sollte, so darf man daraus noch 
nicht schliessen, dass Hess eine schnelle oder sogar eine bedingungs- 
lose Annahme des Christentums durch die Juden befiirwortete. 
,as Christentum”, schrieb er, ,,ist die Religion, die fiir die Gegen- 
wart vollstandig passt.” (Tagebuch, 1. Januar 1835). Das Judentum 
sei bestrebt gewesen eine Nation zu vereinigen, die Bestimmung des 
Christentums sei die Menschheit zu vereinigen. Das Reich der christ- 
lichen Religion sei die vereinigte Menschheit. Da aber das menschliche 
Geschlecht tatsachlich noch nicht vereinigt sei, so sei das Reich der 
christlichen Religion in der Gegenwart ein Ideal; allein die Hoffnung, 


1 Kine ahnliche Stelle findet sich auch in einem anderen Hess’schen Manuskripte aus jener 
Zeit: ,,Die jiidische theologische Fakultat” (undatiert, Signatur: B 226). 
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es zu realisieren, sei keine Schimare.1 Nach der Annahme des Christen- 
tums durch die grossen Machthaber der Zeit, sei es unvermeidlich, 
dass sie es fiir weltliche Zwecke missbrauchten. Die Missstinde, die 
daraus entstanden seien, hatten ihren Héhepunkt im 16. Jahrhundert 
erreicht. Der Reformation sei es jedoch gelungen, das Christentum 
von allen fremdartigen Schlacken zu reinigen, und es auf sich selbst 
zuriickzufithren.? Die christliche Religion habe auch eine Grundlage, 
die Person Christi, die solange positiv bestehen werde, bis tiberhaupt 
alle positive Religion tiberfliissig sei.* Warum eigentlich sollten sich 
dann die Juden nicht taufen lassen und auf diese Weise das Problem 
endgiiltig l6sen? Hess, wie der Leser sogleich sehen wird, war dieser 
Lésung nicht grundsatzlich abgeneigt, obwohl er dagegen eine wich- 
tige Einwendung anfiihrte. 

Es gibt eine Ansicht”, sagt er, ,,nach welcher es kein Heil fiir die 
Juden gibt, solange sie nicht zum Christentum iibertreten. Wenn 
wir auch, wie im Verlaufe gezeigt werden soll, diese Ansicht nicht so 
allgemein und unbedingt verwerten, wie es von der Gegenpartei 
geschieht, so bedarf’s doch nur eines einzigen richtigen Blickes in den 
gegenwartigen Standpunkt der Juden, um die Unzulinglichkeit der 
Mittel, die gew6hnlich zu diesem Ende angewandt werden, einzu- 
sehen.” 4 Bei den Juden miisse man zwei sich schroff entgegenstehende 
Hauptgruppen unterscheiden: die Orthodoxen und die Autgeklarten. 
Da die Orthodoxen fiir jede Aufklarung unzuginglich seien, so seien 
sie es noch viel mehr fiir jede Bekehrung; denn ihre Blindheit sei nicht 
die der Heiden, sondern beruhe auf der héchst naturwidrigen Stellung 
wotin sie ein béses Geschick versetzt habe. Triimmer eines Volkes, 
das als Martyrer der Menschheit in der Geschichte die erhabenste, 
wenn auch die tragischste Rolle spiele, seien sie am wenigsten geeignet 
durch irdische Lockungen sich zur Taufe bewegen zu lassen. Die 
wenigen Beispiele, die die Geschichte der Judenbekehrung aufzu- 
weisen habe, zeigen, dass die Juden meistenteils nicht aus innerer 
Uberzeugung sondern aus dussern Riicksichten zum Christentum 
libergetreten seien. Der Jude als solcher, der mehr oder weniger klar 
seinen Beruf erkenne, oder ihn schwicher oder stiarker tiihle, kGnne 
nicht zum Christentum iibergehen, ,,solange dieses nicht, als wahre 
Weltreligion, jede triibende Beziehung von sich abwirft und rein und 
lediglich, seinem Stifter getreu, das Heil der Menschen, im ausge- 
dehntesten, humansten Sinne, will.’5 In dieser Beziehung, meint 


1 Hess, Tagebuch, 1. Januar 1835, fo 7. 
2 Ebenda, 30. April 1835, fo 334-34. 

3 Ebenda, 19. September 1835, fo 81. 

4 Ebenda, 3. Oktober 1835, fo 85a. 

5 Ebenda, fo 86. 
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Hess, gebe es auch keinen Unterschied zwischen orthodoxen und auf- 
geklarten Juden. Auch der aufgeklarte Jude, wenn er bieder sei, frage 
sich, warum er die dlteste, ehrwiirdigste Religionsgemeinschaft ver- 
lassen solle und in eine neue treten, die doch nur das jiingere Kind der 
seinen sei. Wenn die christliche Religion, wie sie von sich riihme, 
besser und reiner als die seinige sei, ,. warum wendet sie nicht humane 
Mittel an zum humanen Zweck? Warum dberzeugt sie nicht, statt zu 
tiberreden und zu locken und zu drohen? Ihr [Christen] fragt, was 
Thr denn tun sollt — und das Mittel ist ja so einfach, so naheliegend.” 1 

Es ist klar, dass Hess bereit ware, die Judenfrage durch die Taufe zu 
lésen, falls das Christentum seine eigenen Gebrechen tiberwinde und 
sich auf ein héheres Niveau emporhebe. Praktisch lauft aber seine 
Stellungnahme auf das Dilemma hinaus: beim Judentum bleiben, also 
einer iiberlebten Religion sinnlos weiter zu dienen; oder zum Chris- 
tentum iiberzugehen, das zwar besser als das Judentum, aber fiir den 
Juden nicht gut genug ist, um von ihm in der Gegenwart angenommen 
zu werden. Hess suchte nach einem Ausweg aus diesem tragischen 
Zwiespalt, doch jahrelang wollte es ihm nicht gelingen einen solchen 
zu finden. 


Einfacher erschien ihm das Problem der Judenemanzipation. Er 
wusste freilich, dass auch diese Frage nicht leicht zu lésen sei. Schrieb 
et doch, dass die Juden noch viele Kaimpfe bestehen miissten, bis man 
sich ihrer als Menschen annehme. Oft werde man noch den Schwachen 
ihre Schwiche zum Vorwurfe machen, statt sie zu unterstiitzen. Bos- 
heit und Dummheit wiirden noch vieles erdichten, bevor alle Damone 
der Finsternis verschwinden wiirden.? Trotzdem betrachtete er die 
Frage der Judenemanzipation als verhiltnissmissig einfach, da es ja 
wesentlich ,,eine rein politische Frage” sei.* Welche Hindernisse 
stehen der Emanzipation der Juden im Wege? fragt er im April 1835. 
Thre Religion und ihre Nationalitat, lautet seine Antwort. Wahr sei, 
sagt er, dass das Christentum die Religion der neuern Zeit, der 
Mosaismus aber abgestorben sei. Daraus folge jedoch nicht, dass die 
Juden zur Emanzipation nicht berechtigt seien, denn in der Gegen- 
wart sollten Kirche und Staat in ihrem eigenen Interesse vollkommen 
getrennt sein. Weder Kirche noch Staat hatten das Recht sich der 
politischen Gleichberechtigung der Juden zu widersetzen oder ihre 
Religion mit Gewalt zu zerst6ren. Beide miissten jedoch — Hess scheint 
hier in seinen eigenen Gedankengingen nicht ganz konsequent zu 
sein — sich bestreben den Mosaismus ,,durch Wahrheitsgriinde dem 


1 Ebenda, fo 86a. 
2 Ebenda, 2. Oktober 1835, fo 84a-85. 
3 Ebenda, 28. Juli 1835, fo 47. 
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Bediirfnis der Zeit gemass umzuformen”.! Was mit dieser Umformung 
eigentlich gemeint ist, wird von Hess weder erklart noch mit einem 
Worte angedeutet. Ungeklart bleibt auch die Frage, wie die christ- 
liche Kirche und der von ihr getrennte Staat, die jiidische Religion 
umzuformen imstande seien. Was nun das zweite Hindernis anbe- 
langt, das der Judenemanzipation im Wege stehe, die Nationalitit, so 
meint Hess, dass neuere Staaten nicht mehr auf Nationalitat gegriindet 
seien. Seit der Staat nach einer hohen Einheit strebe, gebe es fiir ihn 
keine Frage der Abstammung der Biirger. Stindeabsonderung, Zunft- 
system und Feudalsystem hiatten aufgehért, und wenn der Staat seine 
Grundlagen kenne, so diirfe er auch die Juden, die in ihm wohnen, 
nicht im nationalen Sinne separieren. Der Staat diirfe den Juden nicht 
anders als einen anderen Biirger betrachten und behandeln.? 


Steigendes Interesse wendet Hess seit 1835 der sozialen Frage zu. 
Am 3. Juni 1835 notierte er in sein Tagebuch: ,, Am Abend ging ich mit 
Herrmann [Levié] auf und ab, und teilte ihm meine Idee iiber eine 
bessere gesellschaftliche Ordnung, als die unsre ist, namentlich, was 
ich von der Nichterblichkeit halte, mit.” Hess glaubte die Erblichkeit 
der Giiter solle aufgehoben werden. Doch war er eine kurze Zeit 
iiber die Richtigkeit dieser Idee im Zweifel. Dies geht aus der Ein- 
tragung im Tagebuch vom ro. August 1835 hervor: ,,Ich hatte auch 
zu Bonn mit [meinem Freunde] Hirschland ein Gesprich tiber gesell- 
schaftliche Einrichtung [en], wobei er die richtige Idee usserte, dass 
die Gleichheit der Stinde hergestellt und erhalten werden kénne, 
ohne Aufhebung der Erblichkeit, vermittelst allgemeiner Asseku- 
ranzen.” Obwohl nicht gesagt wird, worin diese ,,Assekuranzen” 
bestehen, so ist es klar, dass Hess diese Bemerkung nicht gemacht 
hatte, ware er schon damals fest von der Notwendigkeit der Ab- 
schaffung der Erblichkeit tiberzeugt gewesen. Dass seine gesellschaft- 
lichen Ideen rasch viel radikaler werden, wird man sogleich sehen. 

Erwagungen iiber die franzGsische Revolution fiihrten Hess zu der 
Schlussfolgerung, dass diese Revolution nicht mit Napoleon beendigt 
sei. Das Buch der Revolution, um eine Metapher Victor Hugos * zu 
benutzen, sei noch nicht voll geschrieben. ,,Noch ist weiter nichts 
geschehen,” liest man in Hess’ Tagebuch (10. Oktober 1835), ,,als hie 
und da der Erbadel und sein Schiitzling und Verbiindeter, der alte 
Thron, erschiittert. Die Geldaristokratie wird ihn ganz umwerfen und 
sich einen neuen schaffen. Ob es Europa und seine Kolonien, ob es die 
heutige zivilisierte Welt noch weiter bringen wird?” Hier wird zwar 


1 Ebenda, 6. April 1835, fo 30. 
2 Ebenda, fo 30a. 


3 Hugo, Etude sur Mirabeau, Paris, 1834, S. 90; Hess, Tagebuch, 10. Oktober 1835. 
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die Frage nur gestellt, doch zogerte Hess nicht lange mit der Antwort. 
Schon zwei Monate spiter schreibt er, dass in allen bisherigen Staats- 
gesellschaften ein Gitt stecke, das die Quelle aller politischen Krank- 
heiten war, ist und sein werde, solange es dieselben durchdringe. Keine 
Konstitutionen wiirden da helfen. ,,Alles Leben, jedes Streben muss 
endlich stocken, wenn das Aristokratengift alle Adern der Gesellschaft 
durchdringt. Ich meine nicht bloss die Adelsaristokratie, sondern 
hauptsachlich die Ge/daristokratie. Ich meine jede Herrschaft, die nicht 
auf persdnliches Verdienst gegriindet ist, sondern sich auf das blinde 
Gliick, auf das Vorrecht der Geburt beruft. Kurz ich meine jedes soge- 
nannte historische Recht.” (Tagebuch, 13. Dezember 1835). Wenn es 
auch Hess nicht einzuleuchten scheint, dass mit der Abschaffung der 
Erblichkeit, die sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Gegensatze bei weitem 
noch nicht aufgechoben seien, so bemerkt er doch an der gleichen 
Stelle: ,,Stets werden sich die Begiinstigten und Benachteiligten 
feindlich entgegenstehen.” 

Als ob Reichtum ohne Erblichkeit tiberhaupt nicht bestehen kGénne, 
verzeichnet Hess in seinem Tagebuche (13. Dezember 1835): ,,Und 
nun naht die Zeit der Befretung mit machtigen Schritten. Denn ehe 
man sich’s versieht, wird an einem friihen Morgen das ganze hoch- 
miitige Geschlecht, das stolz tut auf seine Erstgeburt, der ganze Adel, 
der ganze Reichtum, das ganze Recht der Erblichkeit vernichtet auf 
dem Boden gestreckt liegen. Zu spat werden nun den ewig Blinden 
die Augen aufgehen.” Hess warnt die Kurzsichtigen, die nicht sehen, 
dass die franzdsische Revolution nur das Vorspiel zu dem grossen 
Drama unserer Zeit gewesen sei (Tagebuch, 3. Januar 1836). 

Er beginnt auch sein Erstlingswerk, ,,Die Heilige Geschichte der 
Menschheit”’, auszuarbeiten. Die Bedeutung dieses Werkes im Rahmen 
der Biographie des jungen Hess wird in einem folgenden Artikel 
untersucht werden. 
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JENNY SCHWARZ-SOCHOR 


P. I, PESTEL 


THE BEGINNINGS OF JACOBIN THOUGHT IN RUSSIA 


Few Western historians of Russian Revolutionary thought have shown 
much interest in the Decembrist movement. Its two risings of 
December 1825 and January 1826, unprepared and ineptly executed, 
are indeed of little importance. For years a group of young men, 
representatives of the “conscience-stricken gentry” and mostly army 
officers, had as members of a secret society hoped for, and finally 
attempted, the overthrow of Tsarism by means of a military revolt. 
Nicholas I was thorough, the suppression was cruel and complete, it 
inaugurated an era of material and moral stagnation. 

Yet some of the Decembrists were people of brilliant intellectual 
gifts whose ideas repay examination, foremost among them P.I. 
Pestel.! The present study is not a biography %, it is an attempt to 
analyse some of his views in their historical context, their origin and 
their affinity with latter day opinions. A Jacobin radical, a disciple of 
Rousseau, Pestel was one of the first to apply the maxims of eighteenth- 
century French egalitarianism to Russian conditions. His anticipation 
of much of Bolshevist thought is interesting and in so far as Bolshevism 
derives from the same source %, not surprising. All he left us in a 
bundle of papers is an unfinished Charter of a new revolutionary 
Russia, Russkaya Pravda. It contains several drafts written between 
1820 and 1825, and he considered only the first three chapters (written 
in 1824 and 1825) as final. But its messianic character, its totalitarian 
implications, and not least its lucid, logical formulations make this 
Charter fascinating reading.* 

1 Pavel Ivanovich Pestel, son of a Governor-General of Siberia, born 1793, executed 1826. 
* For a short biography see N. P. Silvanskii, P. I. Pestel, in: Russkii Biograficheskii 


Slovar. Also by the same author, Dekabrist Pestel pered verkhovnym ugolovnym sudom, 
Rostov 1907. 


3 See above all, the interesting work by J. L. Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian 
Democracy, London 1952. 
* Russkaya Pravda P. I. Pestelya, ed. P. Shchegolev, St. Petersburg 1906. 
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Like the eighteenth-century “philosophes” Pestel believes in a pure 
science of politics, logically deduced from universally valid principles, 
and he therefore rejects, as e.g. Condorcet had done before him, the 
possibility of compromise or reform as merely perpetuating the 
absurdities and imperfections of the existing order. His Charter must 
not be burdened by historical reminiscences !, for the shameful era of 
serfdom has nothing to offer. There must be no mention of the present 
which will have ceased to exist by the time Russkaya Pravda becomes 
the law of the land. His new society will rest on the everlasting Laws of 
Nature 2, not the irrational habits of man. 

The doctrinaire sees his surroundings with the eyes of a mathe- 
matician. He draws his conclusions on the nature of the State from a 
priori maxims, from theoretical premises, which he considers self- 
evident and irrefutable, and he expects in consequence, that his structure 
too will be proof against attack and change. His men and women 
will, like mathematical symbols, conform to his logical thought 3, for 
opposition would plainly be irrational. In the manner of the enlighten- 
ment he derives his maxims from human needs, not historical coin- 
cidence, and these needs are primary and unvarying, they apply 
to everyone irrespective of tradition or geography.* 

For Pestel as for Helvetius, Holbach, or Rousseau self-preservation 
is an elemental, primary urge, given to man by God and deeply 
implanted in his heart.5 Far from being detrimental to others self- 
preservation or self-interest is the greatest force for universal harmony. 
Since it can only fulfill itself in a community, it coincides with the 
general well-being, and its natural aim must be the greatest possible 
happiness of all and everyone. “People exist for their own well-being 
and to fulfill the will of God, who has summoned men to this earth 
to praise his name, to be virtuous and happy.” ? This to Pestel is a 
central principle, a Law of Nature, and as such self-evident and time- 
less. In general, his values are defined and unchangeable because they 
are based on what he calls the Natural Laws. This reasoning leads him, 
1 Russkaya Pravda P. I. Pestelya, ed. P. Shchegolev, subsequently quoted as Shchegolev, p. 9. 
2 Tbid., pp. 4-5. 

3 “Pestel always spoke intelligently, and firmly stood by his views, in the correctness of 
which he always believed as one generally believes in a mathematical truth; he was never 
tempted by anything. Perhaps that was why he alone of all of us for almost ten years 
never for a moment weakened (in his resolution) and fervently worked for the secret 
society. Once he had proved to himself that the secret society was the true means of 
obtaining the desirable end he fused all his being with it.” Quotation from Zapiski 
Yakushkina, Moscow 1905, pp. 23-24. 

# Shchegolev, pp. 4-5. 

5 Tbid., pp. 3-4. 

6 Thid., p. 4. 
7 Ibid., p. 6. 
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as it had led his French predecessors, to view events in categories of 
“good” and “bad”, “right” and “wrong”. Doubts about the relativity 
of all values, about the time-bound, transitory character of much of his 
own concepts, have no place in his system, as they had none in 
eighteenth-century France. History forms no integral part of his 
social order. Indeed, he has no understanding of the process of 
centuries, which with their manifold forces have shaped European 
society. He uses examples from the past merely to prove his views.! The 
origins and historical causes of the plight of his fellow-citizens are of 
no consequence to him. He gives a sincere and moving account of the 
harsh conditions of life in Russia 2, but his explanations are essentially 
moral. With Rousseau he ascribes the prevailing misery to the strength 
of partial interests, “the whims of individual rulers”.? Social harmony 
is to Pestel a precondition of happiness. Any self-centred egotism is, 
therefore, dangerous and must be extirpated. “It is tyranny, the over- 
throw of justice, suppression, shameful and disastrous”.4 

This is Rousseau’s Social Contract with its totalitarian implications 
and its ambiguity of meaning. “Self-preservation” or “self-interest” 
is a beneficial force if it represents the “general good”, it is harmful 
if the interest is “partial”. To Pestel as to Rousseau or the Jacobins, 
social unity means unanimity. Factions and parties are the negation 
of the moral order, the very essence of “special interests”. “The terrible 
events in France during the revolutionary period”, says Pestel to his 
prosecutors, “made me look for means to avoid them, and this 
subsequently led me to the idea of a Provisional Government and its 
inevitability”.® This is familiar, it is the Provisional Revolutionary 
Dictatorship of Robespierre or Babeuf. An application of Rousseau’s 
ideas, the plan repeats the fundamental contradiction between the 
belief that, left to follow their self-interest, the people always choose 
what is morally right, and the need for a strong Government to make 
them will the “good”. 

“The Government exists for the people” ®, says Pestel, but he 
distinguishes between those that give the orders and those, whose 
task it is to obey them.’ It is an ambivalent attitude, a simultaneous 
love for, and distrust of, man which moves him to ask for additional 


1 Tsentralnyi Arkhiv, Vosstanie Dekabristov, Materialy, Moscow 1927, vol. IV, p. 91, 
subsequently quoted as Vosstanie. 

2 Shchegolev, e.g. on military settlements and soldiers’ children, pp. 75-81. 

3 Ibid., p. 8. 

4 Tbid., p. 8. 

5 Ibid., p. 9; also Vosstanie, vol. IV, pp. 90-91. 

§ Shchegolev, p. 6. 

7 Thid., p. 2-3. 
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guarantees against “personal passions and private views”.! He finds 
the safeguards in his Charter, Russkaya Pravda, which he writes as a 
guide for a future Directoire, “an order or directive to the Provisional 
Government for its activities... it contains the duties imposed on the 
Provisional Government and serves Russia as an assurance that the 
Government will act solely in the interests of the motherland”.? He 
holds that the absence of such a charter in many countries had in the 
past fifty years led to bloodshed, civil wars, and new forms of despot- 
ism. Deprived of the benefits of “full and clear directives”, the Govern- 
ments could act arbitrarily, to their own personal advantage, and 
therefore against the common good.’ Pestel’s Russkaya Pravda will 
firmly guide the new rulers towards a gradual transformation of the 
conditions of life. Its publication will free the masses from the dread 
of the unknown, from suspicion and despair.4 Led by a personal élite 
and provided with a set of laws, the Russian people should escape the 
dangers of civil wars and the perversion of moral values. 

Pestel’s rationalist mentality ignores all that is imponderable or 
unpredictable in human nature. His conclusions follow necessarily 
from his premises, namely that man is above all else a rational being 
and that his ultimate aim is “happiness”. As he fervently believes that 
his plan is beneficial, he cannot accept doubts or disagreement, which 
he Anows to be unnatural. He would, therefore, with Rousseau or the 
Jacobins (and for the same reasons)® stifle all opposition. That he 
might in the process also destroy “happiness” does not occur to him. 
Man can after all be made to will “the good”. 


A CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


Pestel’s harmonious society is of necessity egalitarian. Serfdom, 
corruption, and injustice are the results of the particular interests of 
the ruling class, they are artificial products of tyranny, calculated to 
destroy the “good” bonds that unite the citizens. His eloquent 
hostility against “the aristocracies of any kind”? sounds like early 
Marxist denunciation. Class distinctions give a few men privileges at 
the expense of the masses. But the raison d’étre of human society is the 
promotion of the general well-being. “The very essence of a class- 


1 Tbid., p. 11. 

2 Tbid., p. 10. 

3 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

* Tbid., p. 11. 

5 See Talmon, op. cit., pp. 40-42, 111-118. 
® Shchegolev, p. 60. 

7 Vosstanie, Vol. IV, p. 91. 
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ridden society is its partiality”.! He analyses the rigid social structure 
in Russia, its many subdivisions, its sliding scale of rights, with 
serfdom as its base, “this hideous and violent order of things”’.? 

The desire to abolish serfdom had been the motive force in establish- 
ing the secret society, and all its members unanimously demanded its 
eradication. Pestel imposes this task on his Provisional Government 
as their holiest and most urgent duty. He sweeps aside the privileges 
of the nobility, such as primogenitur, tax exemption, freedom from 
military service. The very word “aristocrat” must be erased from the 
Russian vocabulary, for to become separated from the popular masses 
is disastrous. “Long enough has it been possible for a few to oppress 
all the others”.5 Will his measures encounter opposition? The rational- 
ist in him hopes that the “good” nobility will gladly agree, for it is 
self-evident that his Russia will be a happier place to live in. Should, 
however, “contrary to expectations”, some of them persist in “preju- 
dices hostile to the popular masses” ®, such “monsters” 7 must be 
severely punished. 


In his denunciations and demands Pestel does not yet move beyond 
the radical political egalitarianism of the French revolutionaries. The 
same is true of his invectives against wealth. To the moralist wealth is 
worse than inherited feudal rights, for feudalism, like every other 
institution, is subject to public opinion, whereas the rich can buy 
public opinion, “...with gold and silver, by means of which they 
stifle public opinion as they wish, and make the people entirely 
dependent on themselves”.8 Greed, corruption, and the inevitable 
deterioration of morals are the result. The general poverty increases, 
avarice and cruelty predominate. 

These are the sentiments of a medieval monk arguing against usury, 
they are not those of a European citizen in an age of steam and iron. 
But the Jacobin attitude was similar, they too failed to understand the 
new forces of capitalism, the potentialities of the new industrial era. 
They all looked backward, including even the early nineteenth- 
century English reformers, and in Russia capitalism was as yet 
rudimentary. Nevertheless, it is the concept of wealth or property 


1 Shchegolev, p. 60. 
? Thid., p. 71. 

8 Ibid., p. 66. 

4 Tbid., p. 70. 

5 Tbid., p. 70. 

8 Tbid., p. 71. 

7 Ibid., p. 66. 

8 Ibid., pp. 58, 59. 
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that separates Pestel from his predecessors and shows him as an 
original, independent thinker. 

In Russkaya Pravda he makes the interesting statement, which he 
pattly repeats in his evidence before the Extraordinary Commission }, 
that he saw the characteristic feature of his own time in the struggle 
between the masses and the feudal aristocracy, at which time there arose 
the aristocracy of wealth.? It is easy to object that he took the effect 
for the cause, that it was precisely this “aristocracy of wealth”, or rather 
the new forces of production, which had undermined the rigidity of 
feudalism and made the social upheavals possible. But he saw the 
connexion, which was more than the Jacobins had done, and he drew 
his conclusions. 

A few notes written separately, but perhaps intended to form part 
of his Pravda are worth quoting.’ 


“The poor live solely by their work, the rich on their estates, 
their capital. The poor cannot put off the receipt of their earnings 
since they have no capital other than their work, and die of 
starvation if unemployed. The rich can get their income later, 
they can live for a while on their capital and thus force the poor 
to adopt their own terms so that they may be employed. The fact 
that some can wait and others cannot, is the cause of much evil.” 


These views, it is true, were held by a number of economists of the 
time, but Pestel’s conclusions are very different, for he does not, as 
some of them do, call on the employers to provide a fair wage. He 
invokes the help of the State to abolish the dependence of the many 
on the few. “I know very well”, he continues, 


“that all the aristocrats, both titled and moneyed will rise against 
those principles. But has the genius of evil ever permitted to 
propound what is good and has he not always waged a mortal war 
against it, the more embittered and obdurate the greater the 
interests at stake >” 


Which then are his measures to abolish want and dependence? In 
Russkaya Pravda he quotes two views on the ownership of land.* 
The first is Rousseau’s conception of the common ownership of all 


1 Nicholas I had set up an Extraordinary Commission to try the Decembrists. 

2 Shchegolev, p. 59; Vosstanie, vol. IV, p. 105. 

3 M. V. Nechkina, Dvizhenie Dekabristov, Moscow 1955, Vol. I, pp. 299-300. See also 
V. I. Semevskii, Politicheskie i obshchestvennye idei Dekabristov, St. Petersburg, 
1909, p. 630. 

* Shchegolev, pp. 203-204. 
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land. The second, ultimately derived from Locke, stresses individual 
labour as the origin of agricultural productivity and thus justifies 
private ownership. Pestel tries to combine the two opinions, “each 
of which contains much that is true”. Man must live on the products 
of the earth, and hence the land must be held in common. But with the 
growth of civil society there arose the notion of private property and 
“safeguarding these rights of property is the chief aim of civil society 
and the sacred task of the Government”. Every human being is 
justified in demanding from the State the satisfaction of his basic 
needs, “because he is a human being”, or in different words, because 
he is subject to the Natural Law of Self-Preservation. But once his 
“essential” demands are assured, the individual has no claim on the 
Government, he must himself work for the “surplus”, always provided 
he enjoys freedom of enterprise and security of tenure. The scheme is 
thus an ingenious blend of socialist planning and /aissex-faire. Its 
details are scattered, the concrete measures have to be deduced from 
various fragments of his Pravda written over a period of some five 
years. It is no more than an outline and much is in need of clarifica- 
tion. What emerges clearly is the slow and laborious growth of his 
ideas and the increasingly radical trend of his thought. 


For administrative purposes Pestel subdivides Russia into a series of 
regions and subregions whose smallest unit he calls a vo/ost. The volost 
is a group of villages or a small township with an average population 
of some four to five thousand (one thousand male voters as a mini- 
mum).? In each vo/ost one half of the land is held in common by all 
its inhabitants while the other half remains with their former owners 
or with the Government. The common land cannot be alienated, it is 
redistributed annually among the members and is meant to provide 
for their essential needs. The other half is saleable and produces the 
surplus. The shares must be big enough to feed an average family of 
five persons. Pestel is well aware of the opposition his plan might 
encounter outside Russia, but he is convinced that in Russia, where 
this practice is customary, “the feelings of the people are inclined 
towards it”. Every citizen asks for as much land as he desires, although 
the ultimate size of his holding will depend on circumstances. The 
poorest have first claim, they can also rely on agricultural banks for 
their initial expenses. Since Russia had only some forty million 
1M. V. Nechkina, op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 403-426 and Vol. II, pp. 70-86. Also S. M. Faier- 
shtein, Dva Varianta Resheniya Agrarnovo Voprosa v “Russkoi Pravde” Pestelya, 
published in Ocherki iz Istorii Dvizheniya Dekabristov,ed. N. M. Druzhinin, Moscow 
1954, pp. 15-61. 

® Shchegolev, pp. 24, 25, and 196. 

 Thid., pp. 204-207. 
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inhabitants at the time, the possibility of overpopulation and scarcity 
of arable land could not be even remotely conceived. 

The detailed programme for the division of the land and the 
emancipation of the serfs is contained in two distinct versions of 
Russkaya Pravda, the latter being more radical and decisive.! They 
were obviously written in different years and reflect Pestel’s conflict 
with other more moderate members of the society. His belief in the 
sanctity of property leads him at first to envisage a gradual process of 
emancipation, lasting some fifteen years, with the peasant buying his 
freedom by working on the farm of his former owner as well as on his 
own share of the common.? He even invites the landowning aristo- 
cracy to put forward precise practical suggestions.’ In his final 
draft (written in 1825) serfdom is to be abolished unconditionally 
and without compensation “in the shortest time possible, decisively 
and effectively” 4and the peasant settled on the communal land. Since his 
plan for the division of the land into a private and a common sector 
cannot be effected without alienation from the big estates, Pestel 
would confiscate without payment all private lands beyond 5,000 
desyatin 5, while fully compensating the owners of less than 5,000. 
Thus, although he leaves the landowner in the possession of a large 
estate, he also establishes the principle that the inviolability of property 
which he so often proclaims, is limited by the requirements of the 
State and to some extent subject to it. 


In essence it is an agrarian society where the rights of citizenship are 
concomitant with the ownership of land and where, therefore, foreigners 
are forbidden to hold immovable property. Some of its features, 
such as the distinction between man’s basic needs and the surplus, or 
the stress laid on the sanctity of private property, can again be found in 
Jacobin thought. But what a gulf separates Robespierre’s narrow- 
minded confiscation of the property of the suspects and his ideal of a 
society of smallholders from Pestel’s radical division of the whole of 
the arable land into two parts, one of which is owned by the whole 
people and redistributed annually. In spite of its obvious short- 
comings his is an original contribution to Socialist thought, a bold and 


1 M. V. Nechkina, op. cit. Vol. II, pp. 73-80. S. M. Faiershtein, op. cit., pp. 33-56. 

2 Shchegolev, p. 89, p. 205. Also Gosudarstvennyi Zavet, publ. in Krasnyi Arkhiv, Vol. VI 
(13), Moscow 1925, p. 282, col. 2. 

3M. V. Nechkina, op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 411-418. Also by the same author, Iz Rabot nad 
“Russkoi Pravdoi” Pestelya, publ. in Ocherki iz Istorii Dvizheniya Dekabristov, pp. 62-83. 
4 Shchegolev, p. 66. 

5 M. V. Nechkina, Dvizhenie, Vol. II, p. 78. S. M. Faiershtein, op. cit., pp. 56-58. One 
desyatin is appr. 2, 7 acres. 

® Shchegolev, p. 54. 
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generous measure. I know of only one other economist of that period 
who had arrived at similar conclusions, Charles Hall, and his writings 
remained unknown until the eighteen fifties, i.e. long after Pestel’s 
death.! 

Pestel does not wholly ignore the potentialities of trade and industry. 
Indeed, he envisages their expansion, for given the basis of economic 
security, man would develop his activities and create more and better 
amenities. But trade and industry are not fundamental to his plan, they 
are additional. They embellish and enrich life, they create the “surplus” 
not the “basic minimum”. This may well be the reason why he does not 
at all challenge the rules of capitalism, as applied to trade and industry, 
the sanctity of property and contract or the passivity of the State 
towards individual initiative.? Freedom of enterprise is essential, the 
more so as individual economic misfortune is compensated by the 
common ownership of the land. “Wherever he wanders, wherever he 
looks for happiness, if suffering follows success, he will forever bear 
in mind that in his vo/os/, his political family, he will always find a 
refuge and his bread”.8 

Needless to say, Pestel’s attitude to property involves him in a series 
of contradictions. In turn he attacks and protects property. It is 
essentially evil, yet it is a “sacred duty” to defend it. He decrees the 
abolition of the aristocratic titles because their bearers, dissatisfied 
with the shadow of a mere name, might attempt to regain the 
substance of class privilege. But although he demands legal 
equality and the ending of fiscal advantages, he leaves the rich in 
the enjoyment of their capital.> In fact, Pestel’s whole social planning 
exhibits the unresolved conflict between his ascetic egalitarianism 
and the nineteenth-century principle of unhampered individualism. 


The cardinal problem for the implementation of his ideas is the 
question of labour, and this is barely touched on. Where is the labour 
force to come from for all the many and varied activities he envisages 76 
Admittedly, he assumes that the greater general well-being will result 
in a growing population. But essentially every Russian is a landowner 


1 Charles Hall, The Effects of Civilization, first published in 1805 but unknown until its 
republication in 1850. See Max Beer, A History of British Socialism, vol. 1, pp. 126-132; 
G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought, vol. 1: The Forerunners, London 1953, 
P- 35. 

2 Shchegolev, pp. 71, 72. 

Ibid., p. 207. 

Ibid., p. 70. 

Ibid., p. 233, ¢.g.: taxes should be based on earnings only, capital is to be tax-free. 
Ibid., pp. 208-209. 
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of private or common land ' and the shares vary in accordance with 
the size of the family. Which labour force would in this case operate 
on private holdings or in urban industries? The question is left open, 
although Pestel’s whole elaborate structure depends on a satisfactory 
answer. 

Pestel dwells on his vision of the new Russia with eloquence and 
warmth. It is a society where poverty is abolished and crime whose 
origin is largely social, diminished. The general knowledge that the 
function of the Government is to promote the happiness of the in- 
dividual will give birth to a new patriotism, “this source of all public 
virtues”. The close bonds among the members of the same vo/ost will 
make them act in unison and solidarity. Objections to this society are 
based on lack of understanding, and what is more serious, on “a 
wickedness of character which opposes the establishment of true 
freedom in the State”.? 

Clearly, this is again Rousseau’s ideal. It is his small egalitarian 
community, the lack of social groupings, which he considers selfish 
and unjust. There is the patriotic solidarity, the condemnation of 
opposition as morally opprobrious, and there is the belief fervently 
held that with all the restrictions inherent in such a society, “true 
freedom” has at last been established. A social group cemented by 
moral principles rather than convenience is essentially totalitarian, 
and Pestel’s Russia with its roots in the France of Robespierre, 
foreshadows the “monolithic”? Communist State of the future. In 
such a society his proposals for a “mixed economy” as an ultimate aim, 
become even more incongruous. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION AND CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


At first sight Pestel’s advocacy of Representative Government as 
opposed to Rousseau’s Direct Democracy is somewhat surprising. 
But a citizen of the Russian Empire faces tasks of organization that 
cannot be solved in terms of the Geneva Assembly, however great 
the concessions Pestel undoubtedly makes. Le Commentaire sut 
Esprit des Lois de Montesquieu, by Destutt de Tracy, first published 
in France in 18173, stirred ‘Pestel deeply 4 and offered theoretical 
explanations where Rousseau had none. Here was the distinction that 
Pestel repeats, between Direct Democracy as a primitive form of 
Government, possible only in a primitive society, “I’état de la nature 


1 Tbid., p. 209. 

2 Thid., pp. 207-211. 
3 The original edition was printed in English and appeared in Philadelphia in 1811. 
* Vosstanie, Vol. IV, p. 91. 
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brute” 1, and Representative Government as “celui de la nature 
perfectionnée”.? Direct Democracy disintegrates as distinctions begin 
to appear and gradually harden, Aristocratic rule replaces free self- 
determination and the majority of the people suffer oppression.? In 
modern times, Representative Government by reasserting “the general 
will”, has again established equality.4 No wonder, says Pestel, that the 
masses everywhere so urgently desire its introduction.® It is a pro- 
gtessive and liberating force, it spells the end of the rule of force. 

Nevertheless, as a disciple of Rousseau Pestel envisages a very broad 
basis of Jocal Government. His volost is the centre of general political 
activity. Here all the male citizens meet once a year for a period not 
exceeding six days to elect their deputies (women are not entitled to 
vote), and since these are numerous in relation to the voting popu- 
lation (from one hundred to two hundred, according to the size of the 
volost), everyone stands a fair chance of ultimate success. The citizens 
also elect increasingly smaller numbers of councillors for the higher 
tiers of local Government, the districts (wyezd), comprising a number 
of volosts, and finally the provinces composed of a number of districts. 
The vol/ost deputies whose office is unpaid, confer the rights of citizen- 
ship on foreigners, subdivide the land, nominate the volost officials, 
listen to petitions, and decide on matters deemed important.® They 
ate responsible for everyone of their citizens in his relations with the 
higher governmental organs and must act on his behalf.’ This 
“principe de solidarité” was meant as an important safeguard against 
despotism from above, a practical token of the close bonds uniting 
the volost “political family”. District and provincial councillors are 
paid for a maximum working period of two months, after which they 
ate expected to return to their volosts. Their separate functions, the 
method of voting, the local revenues remain undefined, but it is 
noteworthy that the provincial councillors have the task of electing 
the deputies for the Legislative Assembly.® Thus the broad foundations 
on which local Government rests are narrowed by indirect elections 
for the high governmental organs. 

Pestel is convinced that his methods are egalitarian and beneficial, 
that they preclude the dangers of unrest, since all political activities of 
immediate interest to the people will be decided within their own 


1 Commentaire, p. 24, p. 73. 

? Commentaire, p. 24, p. 493 Shchegolev, pp. 211, 212, 213. 

® Commentaire, p. 74, 75 ; Shchegolev, p. 212. 

* Commentiaire, p. 75. 

5 Shchegolev, p. 212. 

® Ibid., pp. 214-217. 

" Tbid., p. 211; also Krasnyi Arkhiv, vol. V1 (13), p. 282, col. 2. 
8 Shchegolev, p. 217. 
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volost. “Outside considerations and passions” ?, the source of agitation 
and fratricidal wars (a reference to the French Revolution) will, 
therefore, not influence them. A satisfied community will reject 
attempts at bribery by the rich. Lastly, Pestel continues, echoing 
the words of Robespierre*, fear of the “so-called” mob rule is 
groundless, “for all the chronicles bear witness that disorders in the 
State have never been produced by the mob, but always by the rich 
and aristocrats”.% 

The idyllic picture with its optimistic belief in the essential goodness 
of man as a rational being is, however, contradicted by considerations 
affecting the Central Government. For in spite of safeguards limiting 
the power of its various organs, the influence of the Provisional 
Government (Pestel discusses only the Provisional Government) is 
decisive and all-embracing. It consists of a Directoire of five members, 
a Legislature, and a Supervisory Senate. 

Since the country lacks even the rudiments of a representative 
order Pestel holds that the Constitution must be built on entirely new 
foundations. During this period the possibility of civil war is ever 
present, its dangers are sufficiently illustrated in the recent history of 
Europe, and the argument for a strong Central Government and a 
Code of Laws as an additional pledge, is therefore irrefutable. 


For details about the composition and powers of the Government 
we must look to sources other than Russkaya Pravda, for this chapter 
has not come down to us, and we have to rely on a very short summary 
of his views, Gosudarstvennyi Zavet*, dictated to a fellow-member, 
Bestuzhev-Ryumin, and conceived, as internal evidence suggests, 
earlier than the final draft of his Charter.6 Supplementary information 
is contained in the evidence given by the accused during the trial, 
more especially the same Bestuzhev-Ryumin, to whom we also owe 
some knowledge on details of Local Government.’ 


Pestel’s republicanism was slow to evolve ®, but once he had taken 


1 Tbid., p. 11, p. 218. 
2 Charles Vellay, Discours et Rapports de Robespierre, Paris 1908, p. 96. 

3 Shchegolev, pp. 217-218. 

* Tbid., p. 9. 

5 Published in: Krasnyi Arkhiv, vol. VI (13), pp. 281-284. See also Pestel’s evidence on 
the destruction of most of his papers when suspecting arrest. Vosstanie, vol. 1V, p. 113. 
On the final planning of his chapters, see Vosstanic, vol. IV, pp. 114-115; also Shchegolev, 
pp. 11-12. 

® M. V. Nechkina, Iz Rabot nad “Russkoi Pravdoi” Pestelya, pp. 73-83. 

7 Vosstanie, vol. IX, p. 57 sq. 

8 Vosstanie, vol. IV, pp. 90-91. 
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the final decision he knew no doubts or compromise. The “mad 
tyranny” of Tsarist rule } proved to him Destutt de Tracy’s belief that 
hereditary absolutism inevitably ends in despotism, and the treachery 
of the Kings of Spain, Portugal, and Naples undermined his trust in 
Constitutional Monarchy. “I found”, he writes to the Extraordinary 
Commission, “that in France and England the Constitutions serve only 
as a cover, which does not prevent the Ministry in England and the 
King in France to do whatever they like”. His reading of Roman and 
medieval Russian history confirmed his conviction that the monarchy 
sustained and deepened human inequality and unhappiness.2 The 
first step in the Revolution must be the forcible elimination of 
Alexander I. This was an agreed decision, taken as early as 1820 by 
all the leading members of the society. But Pestel goes further. So 
long as any members of the Imperial family are alive Russia will know 
no peace. Their very existence is a challenge, they are bound to foment 
unrest and create factions, which will result in civil war. It was as a 
potential regicide that Pestel was executed, however much he empha- 
sized the gulf between action and thought, and though he was arrested 
before any armed rising had taken place: 

In his constitutional project Pestel rejects Montesquieu’s separation 
of powers and substitutes for it a “definition of specific activities”.* 
The meaning of these words remains unexplained, but the framework 
plainly amounts to a separation of powers, and he certainly had the 
example of the United States in mind when drafting it.5 

The Legislative Assembly, indirectly elected, has a life of five years, 
but one fifth of the deputies submit themselves for re-election 
annually. The Assembly is unicameral, it declares war and concludes 
peace. Changes in the Constitution are subject to a referendum. In 
the intervals between its meetings a special Commission takes its 
place. The Assembly cannot be dissolved, since “it represents the will 
of the people, the conscience of the people”.® 

The Executive consists of five members, also elected for five years, 
one of whom is replaced yearly. The successor is again elected 
indirectly, the Provinces submitting lists of candidates and the Legis- 
lature finally selecting from among them. The Executive is responsible 
for the administration of the country, Foreign Affairs, and negotiations 
for peace. Its great powers are to some extent curtailed by the 


1 Shchegolev, p. 77. 

2 Vosstanie, vol. IV, pp. 90-91. 

5 Vosstanie, vol. IV, pp. 103-104, p. 137, pp. 142-3, p. 160, p. 184. 
* Krasnyi Arkhiv, vol. VI (13), p. 182, col. 2. 

® Bestuzhev-Ryumin, Vosstanie, vol. IX, p. 60. 

§ Krasnyi Arkhiv, p. 283, col. 1. 
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existence ofa supervisory organ, a Supreme Council or Senate, number- 
ing one hundred and twenty and nominated for life. Its vacancies are 
also filled by the Legislature making the final choice from among 
candidates proposed by the Provincial Councils. No law is valid 
without their consent, though their duties do not include debating 
the contents of a bill; they merely examine its form and legality 
within the Constitution. From among their numbers they nominate 
high supervisory officials for every Ministry, and Governors-General 
for the provinces, whose task it is to prevent abuses. Their 
influence on the ruling organs of State and the Civil Service could be 
substantial. The Executive has itself no departmental duties, but 
appoints the Ministers whom it can dismiss at will.1 


Throughout the 18th and 19th centuries the main political weapon 
against the monarchy was a democratic constitution, and the greatest 
importance was attached to the principles governing its composition, 
the limitation of its parts, the electoral procedure. To-day, it is a 
truism to say that political democracy depends on the interpretation 
of the constitutional formulas, which is in turn determined by outside 
factors, and that in the last resort the usefulness of a constitution will 
be decided by these factors. 

Pestel is, of course, well aware that his own project is open to a 
broadly liberal interpretation, for he uses all the devices of the balance 
of power, supervisory organs, annual elections, and referenda. But 
Russkaya Pravda makes it abundantly clear that Liberal Democracy is 
not his aim and that far from circumscribing power, he merely 
transfers it from the Tsar to the Executive, while at the same time 
enlarging its content. 

Pestel’s Executive of five members, which is responsible for the 
centralized Administration of the country and its Foreign Affairs, is 
aided by a highly significant force, the Secret Police. According to an 
early draft, the Secret Police exist to counter “the wicked will-power 
of man” ?, the spirit of subversion. By means of espionage they super- 
vise all foreigners, including members of foreign legations, they 
observe the institutions of Government, they watch over heresy and 
immorality, they uncover preparations for revolt and secret societies.® 
For in Pestel’s Russia there is no room for secret societies. Once 
Russkaya Pravda is the law of the land, secret societies become sub- 
versive conspiracies, both harmful and dangerous.‘ “...for the order 


1 For details of the Constitution, see Krasnyi Arkhiv, pp. 283-284 and Vosstanie, vol. [X, 
pp. 58-60. 

2 Shchegolev, pp. 107-112. 

3 Ibid., pp. 110-111. 
4 Ibid., pp. 237-238. 
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of the State set out in this Russkaya Pravda, obviates the need to hide 
what is good and useful, on the contrary, it supplies all the means 
necessary to introduce and proclaim it legally.” ! These words almost 
paraphrase the speeches of Saint-Just.2 To the Jacobin, opposition to 
the general will is a crime. Equally, Russkaya Pravda tests on the Laws 
of Nature and there is no truth outside it. Different political parties 
holding different political views are plainly irrational, for truth is one 
and indivisible. 

A totalitarian State which lays claim to every aspect of human life, 
needs special agencies of supervision, and power is ultimately in the 
hands of those who control the Secret Police, namely the Executive. 
They have the means to influence the masses, and they begin by 
educating the young. Education is uniform and private schooling is 
forbidden. Pestel, it is true, does not object to parental teaching at 
home.? No doubt he follows Destutt de Tracy’s view that this type 
of education is rare and subject to public opinion and to the spirit of 
the governmental schools, and that it is therefore easier for a Govern- 
ment to obtain the same results by shaping the mind of the father 
rather than by pettily preventing him from teaching his own son.4 
Printing is uncensored 5, but the libel laws are severe and anonymity 
is forbidden.*® Information coming from abroad is sifted by a “team of 
scholars”, who extract and publish only what they consider useful.’ 
This predigestion of ideas obviously amounts to a limitation of 
knowledge and the exclusion of “subversive” outside influences. 
Within Pestel’s society the legislator will shape the mind of man, he 
can afford to free him from some onerous restrictions, his all-pervading 
influence will be strong enough to bring about compliance with his 
rulings, provided the outside world is excluded. In a period of transi- 
tion from old traditions to new ways of life Pestel will take no risks. 

Thus, in spite of all the constitutional safeguards Pestel’s Executive 
is in the possession of powers over thought and actions that no des- 
potic monarch can ever hope to emulate. Yet in his closely knit 
system there is a gap, the possibility of religious and consequently, 
political non-conformism. 


Formally, he complies with the decision taken by the Secret Society 


1 Thid., p. 238. 

2 Charles Vellay, Ocuvres Completes de Saint-Just, Paris, e.g., vol. Il, p. 268: Que le 
peuple réclame sa liberté, quand il est opprimé... 

3 Shchegolev, pp. 236-237. 

* Commentaire, pp. 37-38. 

In an earlier draft censorship is retained. 

Shchegolev, pp. 238-239. 


5 
6 
? Bestuzhev-Ryumin in: Vosstanie, vol. IX, p. 59. 
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(in 1823), to keep the Greek Orthodox faith as the State religion. 
In consequence, the clergy ceases to be a separate corporation and 
becomes a body of Civil Servants.2 The Roman-Catholic clergy is 
automatically deprived of its functions, for “Russia must never 
recognize any outside influence, let alone foreign authority over its 
citizens”. But if the activities of the priesthood and monastic institu- 
tions ate minutely regulated and strictly circumscribed 4, toleration 
of man’s inner relationship to God is absolute. “Inner faith is the 
unlimited property of every man as a rational being, and he has not 
the slightest obligation to answer for it”.5 It can by no means be 
discounted that in a later draft Pestel would have altered this passage. 
But it is more likely that he favoured religious toleration because of 
his own ambiguous attitude. He accepted religion as the fount of 
morality and the basis of the habits and life of a people.® Austere and 
dedicated, he imposed an ascetic life on his community.’ But he had 
no religion himself. He had expressed his doubts in letters to his 
mother.’ Pushkin quotes a remark of his, “Mon coeur est matérialiste, 
mais ma téte s’y refuse” 9, and in the last hours of his life before his 
execution, he firmly refused the attendance of a priest.!° These were his 
private views, he was prepared for others to hold different opinions, 
for he may not have realized that religious individualism and the 
collective “general will” are incompatible, and that sooner or later the 
one or the other will have to be modified. 

Within the limits of his rigid system Pestel considers personal 
liberty as the first and most important right of every citizen. He 
decrees freedom from arbitrary arrest and its safeguards, such as the 
production of warrants, no entry without consent, habeas corpus, trial 
by jury, the abolition of ad hoc commissions, which ignore the 
existing laws.12 These demands are not new, they merely point to the 
abuses and arbitrariness of officialdom, but they are, therefore, no 
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1 Shchegolev, p. 239. 

2 Thid., p. 62. 

3 Thid., p. 64. 

4 Tbid., pp. 61-65, p. 239. 

5 Thid., p. 239. 

8 Tbid., pp. 4-5, p. 38, pp. 239-240. 

7 Tbid., pp. 237-238. 

8 S. Y. Shtraikh, Izbrannye sotsialno-politicheskie i filosofskie proizvedeniya Dekabristov, 
Moscow 1951, vol. II, pp. 498-501. 

® A.S. Pushkin, Polnoe Sobranie Sochinenii, Moscow 1933, vol. V, p. 803. 

10 Yospominaniya P. N. Myslovskovo, printed by S. Y. Shtraikh in: op. cit. vol. I], 
pp. 501-502. On Pestel’s religious outlook during the last months of his life see M. V. 
Nechkina, Dvizhenie, Vol. II, pp. 120-125. 

11 Shchegolev, p. 230. 

12 Tbid. pp. 230-231. 
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less valid. Criminal Law, says Pestel echoing Jeremy Bentham}, 
must be humane, the more cruel the punishment the more brutal does 
it make the people, its aim is not revenge but rehabilitation. He 
decisively rejects the death penalty, since civil society is strong enough 
to ensure its safety without recourse to execution, and measures that 
go beyond necessity lose their meaning and turn into despotism. Man 
is not omniscient and death is irrevocable. “Praise to the Russian 
Government that has understood this great truth.” 4 These are noble 
and tragic words. For Nicolas I set up an Extraordinary Commission, 
reintroduced the death penalty for the express purpose of executing 
the Decembrists, and used legal procedure that amounted to a travesty 
of justice. To-day however, over a century later, we know the full 
implications of a closed system meant to embrace the whole of life. 
If opposition is a moral wrong, tolerance is connivance, and freedom 
of thought is jeopardized. 


HOMOGENEITY, UNIFORMITY, UNANIMITY 


The full and merciless implications of Pestel’s abstract logic become 
apparent in his attitude towards the problem of nationalities. To 
Pestel the word “solidarité” 5 is full of meaning. It denotes the unity 
of outlook and purpose, the identity of interests, which bind the 
citizen to his vo/ost, but which must naturally extend beyond to include 
the whole of the homeland. Unity of purpose is synonymous with 
unanimity, and since “political and civil laws make people into what 
they are” 6, and since “the experience of all the ages and all the States 
has shown that people are everywhere such as the Governments and 
the Laws under which they live, make them” 7, Pestel will use uniform 
laws to create his highly centralized, undifferentiated State, his 
République une et indivisible.’ True attachment to the homeland depends 
on, and is strengthened by, identical laws and forms of government.® 
The more unified the State the closer the bonds among the citizens. 
A Federal Government does not fulfill these requirements, Pestel 
rejects it forcefully and would forbid even the thought of Federalism 
as inherently evil.° (His vehement attack must be read in the context 
1 Bestuzhev-Ryumin, Vosstanic, Vol. IX, p. 58. 

* Shchegolev, p. 190. 

3 Tbid., pp. 100, 188. 

* Ibid., pp. 101, 188, 189. 

5 Thid., p. 211. 

8 Tbid., p. 38. 

* Thid., p. 56. 

§ Ibid., pp. 21, 23. 

® Ibid., pp. 36, 37. 

10 Tbid., p. 23. 
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of disputes within the Secret Society, the strong opposition to his 
centralizing ideas, and the advocacy of federalism by a not inconsider- 
able section under the leadership in St. Petersburg of Nikita Muravyoy). 
Federalism is a disruptive force, and in a country whose border 
provinces are peopled with various nationalities, speaking different 
languages, professing different religions, and obeying different laws, 
it will enhance the fissiparious tendencies, weaken the power of the 
State, and perhaps even endanger its existence.! His aim is homo- 
geneity, uniformity, and unanimity ?, and it follows that the various 
nationalities must be absorbed by the more numerous Russian people, 
and that in order to eradicate their national consciousness their 
languages, their customs, even their national names must be abolished.® 
Pestel brushes aside as irrelevant the notion of the separate national 
identity of the Finns, the Latvians, or the Moldavians.* Men are all 
alike, it is for the Legislator to shape them. He finds, admittedly, two 
groups that he cannot easily fit into his State, certain turbulent 
Caucasian tribes and the Jews. His solution is in both cases more akin 
to later practice than nineteenth-century notions. The Caucasians will 
be deported and settled in separate units within the interior of 
Russia, and the Caucasus resettled with reliable men and women.’ 
His attitude towards the Jews is one of undisguised hostility. Here 
is a people with a distinctly separate existence, a State within a State. 
He does not attempt a rational examination of cause and effect. 
An inherent, virulent, illogical anti-semitism breaks through, for, 
somehow, the existence of the unassimilated Jewish people is an 
affront to his dogma of uniformity, a refutation of his beliefs. He is 
doubtful of their willingness to yield their corporate identity in his 
new Russia, although he would give them the option to do so. Other- 
wise they must leave, and Pestel suggests the alternative of founding 
a separate Jewish State in Asia Minor. Russian and Polish Jews 
numbering some two millions and accompanied by Russian armed 
forces could in all probability overcome Turkish resistence. It will 
be shown later that Pestel’s foreign policy is distinctly anti-Turkish, 
and his proposals, which are tentative in view of the many unforeseen 
contingencies 7, are naturally based on the possibility of a Russo- 


1 Tbid., p. 23. 
2 Thid., pp. 55, 56. 
3 Thid., pp. 55, 56. 
4 Tbid., pp. 41-43. 
5 Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 
6 Thid., pp. 50-53. 
7 Tbid., p. 53. 
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Turkish war. But the idea expounded as early as 1825 is an interesting 
anticipation of subsequent events. 

All in all, Pestel’s negative attitude to the question of minorities 
shows a striking disregard of the new forces of nationalism, to which 
the Napoleonic wars had given so great an impetus. Clearly, the 
doctrinaire cannot admit any irrational, purely sentimental, or tra- 
ditional cause for the continued existence of a nation. Let the Legis- 
lator perform his task and there will be no distinctive national 
consciousness. Instead, there will be a Russia, stronger, more prosper- 
ous, and more powerful than ever before.! This is, indeed, the aim 
underlying his abstract reasoning, for Pestel is not merely an 
eighteenth-century European, his policy especially in its international 
aspects, shows unmistakable traces of Great-Russian chauvinism. He 
is afraid of a weak, disunited Russia, he desires “the highest degree 
of power” 2, and to attain it, he is prepared to sacrifice the national 
existence of the non-Slavonic peoples within the realm. His ideal is a 
highly centralized, unitary Russia, made all the more formidable by 
her totalitarian traits. 


PESTEL’S FOREIGN POLICY 


It is understandable that the Polish question should have loomed large 
in the deliberations of the Secret Society and that they should have 
proclaimed the independence of the country. In their minds political 
morality mingled with expediency, for their success depended on the 
attitude of the Polish armies. The heir to the Russian throne, Con- 
stantine, was the virtual ruler of Poland, and it was only to be expected 
that as Commander-in-Chief, he would mobilize his troops to crush 
the rising. Thus in 1823, feelers were put out, and eventually closer 
ties established between the Decembrists and some leading members of 
a corresponding secret society in Poland.3 Pestel who at one stage 
had conducted the negotiations himself, could therefore, obviously, 
not deny the Poles their right to independence, but he does so 
unwillingly and conditionally. The Polish question is discussed in one 
of the latest sections of his Charter 4, and the opinion reached must be 
considered as final. 

The new State, he writes, will not be created by independent Polish 
action, it will come about when Russia surrenders her former provinces 
1 Tbid., p. 56. 

2 Tbid., pp. 36, 56. 

3 L. A. Medvedskaya, Yuzhnoe Obshchestvo Dekabristov i Polskoe Patriotichskoe 
Obshchestvo, printed in: Ocherki iz Istorii Dvizheniya Dekabristov, ed. N. M. Dru- 
zhinin, Moscow 1954, pp. 276-319. 

5 Shchegolev, pp. 18-21. 
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to a new Polish Government. Indeed, Pestel does not hide his sus- 
picions. Will the Poles betray him at the critical time of the Revolution? 
If so, there will be no Poland at all, and she will remain what she has 
been, a conquered Russian province. But surely, one could not 
reasonably doubt her will to cooperate, as she stands to gain so much 
more than even Russians? Her actions during the Revolution will 
show whether she has earned her freedom.? (The main task of the 
Polish revolutionaries was “to deal with the Crown Prince as we 
deal with the other Great Dukes”.)® His patronizing Russian nation- 
alism is undisguised. What matters is Russian power, not Polish 
freedom, and he draws the territorial frontiers for the convenience 
and security of Russia. No doubt, his demarcation is generous, the 
frontier runs substantially to the East of the present day line.* It was 
left to future generations to argue the exact delimitations on the basis 
of the different nationalities inhabiting the area. To Pestel nationality 
meant nothing, unless it was that of a Great Power, and his con- 
descending superiority was bound to hurt the sensivity and pride of the 
Poles. “Indeed”, he writes, “it is surely right and proper for the 
generous, fine Russian people to grant independence to a subjugated 
people at a time, when Russia is about to secure a new life for herself”. 
Moreover, he had stated in his negotiations with the Polish spokes- 
men, and confirmed in Russkaya Pravda, that Poland could not expect 
freedom from occupation other than on strict conditions, which 
would determine her Foreign Policy for good.§ A close alliance with 
Russia would pledge her to follow Russian Foreign Policy at all times, 
in wartime her armies would fight under Russian command, as a 
sign of “sincere friendship and gratitude” to Russia. In return, 
Russia would take Poland under her protection and guarantee her 
frontiers and, thereby, her existence. But Foreign Affairs are conducted 
by Governments, and their spirit and stability primarily depend on the 
composition and type of those Governments. Thus as a safeguard, 
without which Poland cannot expect to gain her independence, 
Pestel insists on the following three basic conditions: a2) The Govern- 
ment of Poland is to be composed in exactly the same way as that of 
Russia. ») All local elections and all appointments to administrative 
offices must follow the same principles as in Russia. ¢) The aristocracy 
of birth or wealth must be abolished forever, and the whole Polish 


1 Tbid., pp. 18, 19. 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 

3 See Vosstanie, vol. IV, pp. 85, 107. 
4 Shchegolev, p. 20. 

Ibid., p. 18. 
Ibid., p. 19. 
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people must form only one class. Only then will a Polish State be set up.1 
Are certain presuppositions of Soviet diplomacy so very different 
from those advocated by Pestel ? 


It is characteristic of Pestel’s mentality that, not content with the 
conditions imposed, he should stipulate additional legal engagements. 
The Poles must confirm the permanency of the Russo-Polish frontier 
in “fundamental, unalterable laws”, for they alone will, in times to 
come, assure Russia against “all activities that might be contrary to 
her absolute security and complete peace”. Pestel’s dogmatic mind is 
obviously blind to the concept of historical evolution, to develop- 
ments that might sweep aside his “immutable laws”. The application 
of certain basic principles, which derive from the Laws of Nature will 
with mathematical certainty produce results that can be calculated in 
advance. This is true in every field of activity, including the relation- 
ship of nations. Like his French masters Pestel has no use for historical 
experience. He subjects social and international phenomena to the 
same criteria of judgement as moral valuations. The absolutist 
approach gives Pestel’s own views the halo of infallibility and transfers 
his totalitarian concepts from the domestic to the international field. 

The evidence given by one of the leaders of the Polish Secret 
Society states that Pestel promised him the return of the Austrian and 
Prussian provinces of Poland.4 That he was indeed thinking on those 
lines, is confirmed by a paper he wrote as early as 1818, where he lists 
certain garrison towns on the Russian frontiers. Among them he 
names Tilsit and Cracow, the one Prussian and to the West of the 
former Polish frontier, the other in Austrian Poland.’ He knew, of 
course, that this meant war, and Pravda proves that Pestel actively 
contemplated this possibility. For what he calls the improvement and 
rounding off of the frontiers of Russia §, is in fact a far reaching ex- 
pansion at the expense of Turkey and China. He claims Moldavia on 
the ground of the greater security of the Carpathian Mountains and 
the affinity of the Moldavians with the Bessarabian people, then under 
Russian domination.? In the above mentioned draft of 1818 he 
expressly names Kars, Ardahan, and Batum as Russian garrison towns, 


1 Thid., p. 19. 

* Tbid., p. 18. 

3 For the attitude of the French enlightenment, see J. L. Talmon, op. cit., p. 71sq. 

4 L. A. Medvedskaya, op. cit., p. 303. 

5 B. E. Syroechkovskii, Balkanskaya Problema v Politicheskikh Planakh Dekabristov, 
printed in: Ocherki iz Istorii Dvizheniya Dekabristov, ed. N. M. Druzhinin, Moscow 
1954, pp. 186-275. 

8 Shchegolev, p. 21. 

” Tbid., p. 16. 
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thus drawing the line to the South of the present day boundary, as the 
conquest of the Caucasian provinces adjoining the Black Sea was 
essential to pacify the raiding frontier tribes, paid for, and supplied 
with, weapons by the Turk.! Further to the East, he speaks of the lands 
of the Kirghiz Nomads adjoining the Aral Sea, to-day’s Kazakhstan, 
which being fertile could be utilized to Russia’s advantage, while the 
Nomads would be settled.? In the Far East he does not specify the 
frontier, he merely mentions the Altai Mountains, the Sayan, the river 
Amur, and the Pacific.? Russian maritime power and trade could 
benefit from these conquests, while the loss to China would be negli- 
gible, as she does in any case not govern the provinces effectively.* 


These new frontiers would set a limit to Russia’s expansion, she does 
not need more land.5 Indeed, she is powerful enough to explain her 
aims openly to the world, for the re-creation of Poland would serve 
to confirm her generosity and moderation.® There exist, he says in 
justification of his claims, two principles, that of nationality, which is 
stressed by the peoples within the dominion of a Great Power, who 
long for their independence, and the principle of the convenience of the 
Great Power, which needs strong frontiers for its security, and aims 
at preventing another powerful State from utilizing the small border 
nationalities to its own advantage. These two opposing principles 
could be reconciled by a third, namely, the rights of nationality should 
belong solely to those nations that may be presumed strong enough 
to preserve their independence, such as Poland. Elsewhere the 
security claims of the Great Powers prevail, and “it would be better 
and more useful for themselves (the small nations) if they unite 
spiritually and socially with the Great Power and completely fuse 
their existence with the nationality of the ruling people.” 7 Once, 
however, a safe frontier has been reached further expansion is un- 
necessary and unjustified.8 

At what stage does a State attain its final security? Why of all the 
border nationalities should only the Poles fulfill the stipulated re- 
quirements? Pestel does not ask these obvious questions. His sym- 
pathies are on the side of the strong State, and he fully agrees with the 
concept of Power Politics. Yet the Foreign Policy of a new Revo- 


1 Ibid., pp. 16, 17. 
® Ibid, p. 17. 
3 Tbid., pp. 16, 20. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 
5 Thid., pp. 18, 21. 
6 Ibid., p. 21. 
? Thid., p. 14. 
8 Ibid., pp. 13-15. 
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lutionary Government is not, and cannot be devoid of proselytism. 
Far from being mutually antagonistic, Power Politics and Revolu- 
tionary Ideology support each other. For the new Government is 
the bearer of a message, and by advancing the truth to the outside 
world it increases and deepens its own prestige and influence. 
Bestuzhev-Ryumin says in his evidence that it was to be the task of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to propagate the advantages of Re- 
presentative Government and facilitate its introduction among the 
European nations, and that in Asia he had to spread education and 
“urge the peoples to change their Governments”.! Pestel adds that 
his ambassadors and agents had to keep him informed on the state of 
mind abroad.? “We were not afraid of war”, he writes to the Extra- 
ordinary Commission. In his opinion a war of intervention was 
most unlikely in view of the events of 1812. Moreover, once 
the Revolution had started inside Russia, the Foreign Governments, 
“whose peoples are even more bent on revolution”, would be 
fully occupied in attempting to suppress unrest at home.? The 
Decembrists were indeed thinking of themselves as the liberators of 
Europe. “Soon”, says Bestuzhev-Ryumin, the Secret Society “will free 
Russia and perhaps the whole of Europe”.* This belief in Russia as 
a dynamic, liberating force was to re-appear again and again throug- 
hout the century, untilin our own times it came to be accepted as an 
integral part of Soviet Foreign Policy. 


The sympathies of Pestel and the other Decembrists were deeply 
involved in the Greek struggle of independence. They felt acutely the 
sufferings of their coreligionists and the humiliation of being mere 
onlookers. The vacillations of Alexander I, the officially recognized 
protector of the Greek Orthodox faith, only served to deepen their 
hatred of the monarchy. Their emotions were further complicated 
by their hostility towards Turkey and their dreams of aggrandisement 
at her expense. 

In 1821 Pestel was officially sent to Bessarabia on a mission of 
enquiry and like most of his more progressive contemporaries, he 
advocated war against Turkey.5 We know that he returned to this 
plan in 1824.6 The creation of a Greek Republic, he is reported to 
have said, would enhance Russian prestige abroad, while diverting 


! Vosstanie, vol. IX, p. 59. 

® Shchegolev, p. 120. 

* Vosstanie, vol. IV, p. 112. 

‘ Vosstanie, vol. IX, p. 117. 

® 'V. I. Semevskii, op. cit., pp. 250, 254, 255; B. E. Syroechkovskii, op. cit., pp. 188-206. 
® Vosstanie, vol. IV, p. 144. 
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in a period of transition and hardship, possible discontent at home. 
The Greek war would, it was reasonable to assume, turn into a great 
war of liberation, and the formidable armies of the citizen soldiers of 
Revolutionary Russia would win against the decrepit old monarchies 
of Turkey, Austria, and Prussia, whose energies would be used up in 
the negative task of preventing revolution at home. Their inevitable 
defeat must be deduced from the expansion of Russian territory, 
Pestel’s new frontiers.! 

Pestel’s policy towards the new Greece is contained in a highly 
significant answer to his Judges, “Your supposition is correct in so 
far as it concerns a war, which was both to preoccupy the minds, and 
by setting up Greece as an independent State to prove the disinclination 
of Russia towards the system of conquest and its transformation into 
one of protection”.? 


We see, Pestel makes a distinction between the old policy of conquest 
and occupation and the new system of protection and independence. 
He does not go into details, but we know from his thoughts on 
Poland what he meant by protection. It is an open question whether 
he would have granted a greater measure of real freedom to the Greeks, 
whose links with Russia had in the past been so much looser than those 
of Poland. 

The influence of Britain and France would, it must be inferred, 
diminish correspondingly. Pestel had no sympathy for either. He 
deeply distrusted the system of Parliamentary Government, which he 
calls a screen *, behind which a merciless class struggle was being 
fought out. He thought that in England the aristocracies of “birth and 
wealth” 4, “the lords and merchants” *, had become more powerful 
than the monarch himself and that their existence constituted the 
main obstacle to the general well-being.* His remarks must be read in 
conjunction with his statements on the corrupting and degrading 
influence of money.? To the Jacobin puritan the most advanced 
industrial State was merely the prototype of an “acquisitive society”, 
and its party system a manifestation of disunity and internal weakness. 
And yet, even there, he detected the first stirrings of revolution, for 
“...every century has its special characteristics, ours is distinguished 
by its revolutionary ideas. From one end of Europe to another, from 


1 Shchegolev, p. 20. 

2 Vosstanie, vol. IV, p. 160. 
® Vosstanie, vol. IV, p. 91. 
4 Vosstanie, vol. IV, p. 91; also Shchegolev, pp. 58, 59. 
5 Vosstanie, vol. I, p. 178. 

® Vosstanie, vol. IV, p. 91. 

7 B.E. Syroechkovkii, op. cit., p. 208. See also p. 75. 
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95 
Portugal to Russia, not excluding a single State, even in England and 
Turkey, contrasting though they are, the same thing can be seen. The 
whole of America too, shows the same sight. The spirit of revolt 
agitates all minds | fait bouillir les esprits].” } 

On the whole, the attitude of the Decembrists towards Britain is 
coloured by traditional Russian suspicions of her Foreign Policy, and 
particularly her alleged support of a Polish rising. “...j’appris.... 
que les machinations de cette puissance se dirigeaient surtout contre 
la Russie, et qu’elle cherchait 4 porter a la révolte les provinces du 
second partage”.? It was for Russia alone to grant Poland her inde- 
pendence, of her own volition and without any outside pressure. 


In this analysis I have tried to trace certain aspects of early nineteenth- 
century Russian thought. It is obvious that there is a continuity of 
underlying principles, an affinity with present day politics, although 
I have on the whole refrained from drawing comparisons. Pestel was 
a doctrinaire of the eighteenth-century enlightenment, he was not a 
Marxist. His static world with its unchanging values had little in 
common with the concept of dialectical materialism. But eighteenth- 
century ideas and their application during the French Revolution had 
a profound effect on Marxism on the one hand, and pre-Marxist 
Russian revolutionary thought on the other. The Jacobins had created 
a lasting climate of opinion, a specific attitude of mind, which they 
bestowed on future generations.® Pestel’s economic egalitarianism 
was more developed than that of the Jacobins, although he did not 
go as far as Babeuf. He allowed private enterprise, for he was more 
concerned with the abolition of poverty than with absolute equality. 
His plans are impracticable, yet in his search for a solution he showed 
a remarkable insight into the social and economic process of his time. 
His views on Foreign Policy anticipate many of the ideas prevailing in 
Russia to-day. In the world of Great Power rivalry proselytism 
naturally becomes an instrument of Foreign Policy. To some extent, 
this is true of any country, though the revolutionary State is im- 
measurably strengthened by the sense of its own infallibility. Pestel 
had his full share of self-righteousness and a deep understanding of the 
tealities of power. In his attitude towards Poland, which combines 
both these elements, he came very near to present-day Soviet Policy. 

In all probability, Pestel had no immediate influence on subsequent 
political thought. In a genealogy of ideas we rarely find direct 


1 Vosstanie, vol. IV, p. 105. 

* Bestuzhev-Ryumin, Vosstanie, vol. IX, p. 71, p. 233. Vol. IV, pp. 98, 118. L. A. 
Medvedskaya, op. cit. pp. 308-309. 

® On Jacobin influence on Communism, see esp. J. L. Talmon, op. cit. 
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succession. Pestel’s writings were confiscated and not accessible until 
1905. But this is immaterial. Within the movement the main lines of 
his theories were known, and the Decembrists too, like the Jacobins 
before them, had contributed towards the creation of a way of reason- 
ing, a general outlook, which was to leave its mark on future genera- 
tions. In the formation and development of the Decembrist move- 
ment P. I. Pestel played a prominent part. 
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A, N. BOSE 


EVOLUTION OF CIVIL SOCIETY AND 
CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA 


THE TRIBAL HERD 


In some passages of the Rgveda}, the Upanisads, the Mahabharata 
and the Pali canon there are references to a casteless millennium of 
equality, plenty and piety which was supposed to have existed in some 
remote unrecorded antiquity. It was the golden age of Arta? or 
satyayuga when there was only one caste of deva (gods) or Brahmana, 
when people called no goods their own nor women their chattels, 
when crops were produced without toil and all were pious and happy. 
The legendary Uttarakurus of the far north were a model of this 
Arcadian society of godly men who lived in their natural virtue, rich 
in physical and moral wealth without any disabilities of sex and dis- 
tinctions of property and, consequently, who received the blessings 
of God in the form of timely rain and juicy harvest (Mbh. VI. 6. 13; 
Dighanikaya, xxxii. 7). 

This tradition of the &r/a age to which ancient literature hark back 
again and again was undoubtedly a myth. Poets and idealists who 
were oppressed by the social disparity, scarcity and unrighteousness of 
their days, nursed a utopia of peace, plenty and piety, made this vision 
a dead reality of the past and called for its revival. It was a myth made 
for the sustenance of failing hope. But the myth had a kernel of fact 
which was thickly overlaid with fancy. It conceals the vague outline 
of a society which glimmers in the twilight of prehistory. 


The first page of the history of man is written with stone. He had burst 
into a new horizon from the darkness of animality. But the instinct of 
the herd was still in him. Like animals he roamed about in herds 
armed with the implement of stone, the first invention of science. The 


1 See Sources, p. 121. 
® See Glossary of Sanskrit Words, p. 120. 
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strength of collective living and the dawning mind of science, — these 
were his only resources against the hostile forces of nature. The 
second scientific invention of the tribal herd was fire, the means to 
combat cold, enemy and forest. The men roasted the meat of game, 
warded off winter and wild beasts and cleared the forest for their 
habitat. 

At this stage breaks the twilight of prehistory in India. The woods 
and the caves were lighted by the leaping flames of the altar. The frail 
biped faced the furies of nature. He discovered the two primal gods, 
Sun above and Fire below, reservoirs of elemental energy wherefrom 
life draws its vitality. The skies rang with the hymn of dditya (sun) 
and agni (fire). The gods were besought for victory, wealth, pleasure 
and strength. The mystic lores of gdyatri and paiichagni were physical 
and psychic exercises for assimilation of solar and fire energy. And 
energy is the source of riches and joy. “Oh fire! Thou knowest all the 
activities of the earth. Take us along the blessed path of wealth and 
enjoyment”, - so goes the prayer in the Upanisad of Iga. 

The life of the Vedic Aryan centred around the sacrificial fire. The 
Jajiia was the ritual of life’s struggle and fire was its sacred symbol. 

The Aryan vig or tribe was a wandering herd. Freaks of nature like 
flood and drought, depredation of wild beasts and the search for 
game animals drove it from place to place. Fire and cattle gave a 
pause to its members’ wandering and bound them to the earth. The 
forest was burnt and cleared to make a habitable terrain. The precarious 
dependence on the meat of game was mitigated with the secure supply 
of meat and milk from domesticated animals. The economy of hunting 
gave place to the superior economy of cattle-rearing. Hence the prayer 
that encircled the sacrificial fire was for prajd (people) and pasé 
(cattle). More men to fight and more animals for food, — these were 
the needs of time. 


In those primitive conditions wealth and enjoyment could not be 
secured by individual talent. Whether for hunting or for animal- 
keeping, whether for safety or for settlement, the whole tribe had to 
work collectively. So distribution was also collective and equalitarian. 
“For acquiring wealth be of the same mind, same voice and same 
determination, be equal (samdnamastu)”, — so goes the behest in the 
Samjianasiikta of the Reveda. The tribe was the same in blood and 
under the same rules of discipline. It was not ruled by an individual or 
a class. The yajiia was a collective performance. Its goal was power and 
wealth, i.e., expansion of the tribe and production of food. Woman 
was at the forefront of these operations. She is the creator of life and 
the custodian of the mysteries of birth. The male has to offer his retas 
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(the seed of procreation) in her _yositagni (fire of the ovum) just like 
offering in a sacrificial fire to secure the multiplication of the kin. Thus 
she is the mother of the tribe. She roasts the meat of game and serves 
the food among the folk. Thus she is the keeper of the tribe. The 
palaeolithic tribe was matriarchal. There was no domination of woman 
by man. 

The matriarchal society left its legacy in the mother principle, the 
primal energy of procreation (Sakti) conceived as the cosmic mother. 
In the Rgveda and in the first canto of the Mahabharta the early 
tribal fathers are known by their mothers’ names, viz. Aditi, Diti, 
Danu, Kadru, Vinata, Puloma, etc. These original mothers were the 
source of all mankind. In the Ratri and Sri Siiktas of the Reveda the 
creative power of the universe is invoked as a goddess. How and when 
the mother was set aside by the leader of the herd and the patriarchal 
system replaced the matriarchal principle is a theme which belongs to 
the widest ranges of speculation. 


The uni-caste society of the &rfa or satya age is the mythised version 
of the tribal herd bound by ties of kinship and tribal discipline. There 
was no country and no state. There was the folk, the vis, jati or gana. 
Labour and property were common and everyone had his share in 
each. The Santiparva of the Mahabharata recalls this stateless society 
of old. “Then there was neither a state nor a king, no penal laws and 
no law-maker. The people protected one another out of their innate 
sense of duty (58.14)”. “In ancient times the only retribution was 
censure. Then came rebuke, then fine. Now capital punishment has 
been introduced (273.19)”. “By collective performance of duties they 
lived happily in ancient times. They had nothing to be adjudicated 
or expiated for (276. 11)”. Man was free within the limits of tribal rules. 

The first of these was allegiance to the herd. Murder of a kin was 
unforgivable offence. There was no rule in relation to people outside. 
An alien was a foe who must be killed and plundered. There was no 
compunction for the enemy tribe. A tribal war was a war of extermi- 
nation. Defeated tribes were wiped out and the victors appropriated 
their cattle. Hence war and plundering became an industrial enterprise, 
a source of wealth like hunting and cattle-rearing. 


In course of time, new methods of economic production were learnt. 
Hunting and cattle-rearing were followed by agriculture, crafts and 
trade, one after the other. Animal labour was substituted for human 
labour. The saving of labour led to a surplus of wealth. It was now 
possible to use and feed the men and women captured in tribal feuds. 
The anima! was yoked to the plough and the captive alien was 
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harnessed behind. Like animal, man also became a booty of plunder 
and an article of use. The fallen foe was not killed. He was taken in 
chains and put to productive enterprise. “The vanquished is the 
victor’s slave, — such is the law of war”, — so goes the maxim in the 
Mahabhirata (IV. 33. 59f.). Thus came slavery, the two-caste society, 
social laws and fusion of tribal blood. 

Agriculture and the slave system simplified the problem of living. 
In the stone age, man had to live by collective application. Everyone 
was a hunter and fighter and everyone had to participate in the tribal 
enterprise symbolised in the yajfia. Life became easier with the suc- 
cessive introduction of fire, animal, slave and iron. There was no 
further need of the hard collective work of the entire folk. The 
appearance of the slave, division of labour and differences in industrial 
skill slackened the ties of tribal solidarity. Skill and organising ability 
came to count and threw up men of influence beside the patriarchal 
head. 


Changes like these swept upon the &r/a age and buried it into oblivion 
leaving not a trace of the original story. It was not a quiet peaceful age 
of piety and plenty as poetic fancy would have. Every hour of existence 
was earned with tear, sweat and blood. Still the small society was 
homogeneous and egalitarian and everyone shared the sorrows and 
the prize. It took thousands of years to decline and die. And long 
after that reminiscences of the old tribal collectivism survived in 
various forms. 

The memoirists and chroniclers who accompanied Alexander when 
he penetrated into the Indus valley observed that the Mausikanas 
(Misika) lived by hunting and had a common meal. They also 
noted that some tribes of the land of the five rivers used to plough the 
fields together and the members took a bagful of the harvest for the 
year (Strabo, XV.i.66). The old settlers of the planes who refused to 
bow down to the Aryan conquerors and were branded as Mleccha 
(barbarians) in consequence, maintained the old traditions of collective 
ownership and enterprise to a large extent. Their home was the hill and 
the forest, birds and animals were their companion and hunting and 
freebooting their profession. Birds and cattle, the flesh of game and 
the booty of plunder were their collective property which all could 
share and enjoy. The Kiratas, the Nisadas and such other aboriginals 
who appear in the Aryan narratives give a glimpse of the primitive 
egalitarian life. 

The mixed society which evolved after the Aryan conquest and 
settlement gave a go-bye to tribal equality. But relics of old collec- 
tivism remained in different spheres. Outside the homestead and 
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agricultural lands was the vast grazing ground which was the village 
common. Homestead lands and agricultural fields were owned by the 
kula ot family and the family estate was impartible. Industrial enterprise 
was organised as cooperative guilds. Artisans specialised in one craft, 
lived in the same area, were bound by the same laws and obeyed a 
common leader. They plied their arts jointly and divided the income 
in proportion to work. In the villages there were such organised 
crafts of fishermen, carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. In the cities there were 
guilds of ivory-workers, florists, weavers, etc. Merchants venturing 
on hazardous maritime and caravan journey used to make a common 
pool and move in a team. They apportioned the risks of the journey 
along with the investment and profit. 


The tribal element had the longest lease of life in the civic adminis- 
tration of the town and the village. The village had its assembly and 
public hall. The elders sat together, guided the deliberations and 
sometimes took the responsibility for collecting and sending the 
king’s revenues. The villagers discharged their municipal duties 
together, e.g., making of roads, digging of wells, building of bridges 
and running the work of the central moot-hall. This hall, according 
to the Jataka stories of the Pali canon, was a house of assembly, a 
pavilion for games, and a shelter for travellers and for the stranded, all 
at the same breath (VI. 333). Education, irrigation, public works and 
social welfare were among the collective duties in which women took 
part as much as men. In the town also the same system was in vogue. 
The aldermen collected municipal rates and taxes, raised loans for 
civic works and were responsible to the townsfolk for the accounts 
and for their job (Jat. IV. 108 and Commentary). 

In the organisation of agriculture and industry and in local civic 
administration of the South traces of collective enterprise were more 
clear and persisting. This was because the South preserved a larger 
element of the old non-Aryan life, protected as it was from the North 
by the natural barriers of the Vindhya range and the Dandaka forest. 
The Tamils of the far South bore indelible marks of community life in 
their land system and local administration which did not quite fade 
away even at the advent of British rule. 


STATE, CASTE AND PROPERTY 


At a certain stage, it is not known when and how, the patriarch 
assumed the crown and became the monarch. But the process of 
transition from the tribe to the state is not difficult to discern. 

In the early phase of tribal disintegration families (kw/a) arose as 
discrete units within the tribe (vis). The master of the herd (viSpati) 
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was assisted by the heads of families (ku/apati) who used to assemble 
in the folk moot called sabhd and samiti. They deliberated over tribal 
problems like those of food and fighting and helped the chief in 
administering the customary rules. During the early Vedic age there 
was no rdastra or territorial state. There were tribes like Jadus, 
Turvagas, Piirus, Anus, etc., who had no fixed territory. The heads 
of these tribes could rise to imperial hegemony by beating their rivals; 
but the hegemony would be over the tribe (v/$), not over the country 
(rastra) (Taittiriya Samhita, II.3.3-4). Meanwhile, as the wandering 
tribe had settled on land with agriculture, it had a fixed territory, a 
country. The master and the country together formed the foundation 
of the state. The different tribes settled down in different parts of the 
country and the idea of a territorial state began to appear (Aitareya 
Brahmana, VII.3.14). The vispati or head of the tribe became bhiipati, 
the master of land or the king. The people (vis or gana) came to be 
known by their country (ianapada or rajya). The kulapatis were sup- 
planted by amdtyas, i.e., officers who were paid by and responsible to 


the king and who helped him run the administration. Among them were | 


the high priest (purohita), the army commander (sendpati) and the 
village headman (gramani). With the development of civil adminis- 
tration the chief officers came to constitute a council (parisad) to assist 
the king with their deliberation. The institution is mentioned in 


Kautilya’s Arthasastra, in ASoka’s inscriptions and in later literary | 
and epigraphic records. The tribal set up of sabhd, samiti, kulapati and | 


vigpati was replaced by the civil system of parisad, amatya and bhiipati. 
The free communal institutions of sabhd and samiti receded from the 
heart centre of the new polity and struck root in the village (grdma) 
and town (nigama) which were the local units of the expanding state. 
The emergence of the state was accompanied by far-reaching changes 
in society and economy. In the economic sphere the rise of individual 
enterprise was a basic innovation. The ages of stone and copper 
witnessed a rather slow progress in some elementary industries like 
glazed pottery and textiles of cotton and wool. The invention of iron 
accelerated the development of industries and introduced a large 
variety of enterprise. Specialised crafts, in their turn, quickened the 
pace of exchange and trade. Division of labour and vocational skill 
became features of the new economy. The field of collective enterprise 
was reduced and was gradually invaded by individual enterprise. 


Functional division had its counterpart in the caste division of society. 
The primitive vi§ was collective. Both production and consumption 
were common. It was of same blood, same colour, same vocation and 
under same rules. Now there were different strains of blood, variety 
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of vocations and rule of the state. Different tribes, Aryan and non- 
Aryan, lived together and commingled. The old vig became a legend; 
the tradition of uni-caste society gave way to the bi-caste society of 
deva (gods) and asura (demons) or the arya (Aryan master) and the 
dasa (non-Aryan slave). It was not the outcome of a split of the original 
vif but of its impact with the hostile aboriginals who were now 
admitted as slaves and wage-earners within the Aryan society. The 
masters and the slaves became the two castes or varnas (colours), the 
white-skinned and the black-skinned, as they have been labelled in 
the Rgveda (I.100.18, I.130.8, [X.41.1). The varnas were originally 
racial entities distinguished by the colour of their body, the Aryan 
vis being identified with the white masters and the non-Aryan tribes 
with the black slaves and hirelings. With the progress of individual 
enterprise, vocational division, saving of time and accumulation of a 
surplus of wealth the v/s suffered disintegration. The main body, i.e., 
the Vaisya remained fixed to productive pursuits, viz. agriculture, 
cattle-rearing and trade. The surplus wealth went towards the main- 
tenance of two new castes or varnas, viz., the Brahmana and the 
Ksatriya, not distinguished by the colour of skin but by their pro- 
fessions. The Brahmana performed sacrifices for securing social welfare, 
cultivated the philosophies and the sciences and formulated the laws 
for society on the basis of equity and custom. The Ksatriya was 
occupied with the defence of the realm and the running of the admi- 
nistration. The three varnas specialised in their respective jobs and 
each was assigned a place in the social hierarchy in accordance with 
the dignity of its service. Below the three was the fourth caste of 
Siidra or Dasa, no longer an alien tribe but absorbed as a subordinate 
partner within the Aryan system. 

The new caste system, unlike the old, was not a division of race or 
colour. It was a division of work. As labour became more productive 
and wealth was saved the surplus was spent on the maintenance of the 
orders of religion and state. In the beginning, these vocations were not 
strictly hereditary. A Ksatriya could excel in philosophical knowledge 
and become a Brahmana. A common story in Vedic literature is that 
of Viswamitra who was born a Ksatriya but became a Brahmana by 
acquiring Brahmanical knowledge and virtues. The Satapatha Brah- 
mana gives a similar story about Janaka, king of Videha. A Brahmana 
might acquire a kingdom by dint of his valour and become a Ksatriya. 
He came to be known as Brahmaksatriya. In the Matsyapurana the 
Brahmanas descended from the sage Bhrgu are mentioned as founders 
of royal genealogies. The Vaisya and the Sidra could improve their 
status provided they had necessary virtues and talents. Conversely, 
by choice or by accident, one might be demoted from a higher to a 
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lower caste. The Puranas and the Aitareya Brahmana show instances 
of these two categories. Later on, caste and vocation became rigidly 
fixed by heredity according to the laws of the Smrtis or Dharmasatras. 
Social and economic divisions were identified and graded. The four 
orders labelled as Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Siidra were sepa- 
rated from and related to one another by a set of laws framed according 
to the Brahmanica! scheme of division and synthesis. 


A necessary consequence of individual enterprise was the growth of 
private property. Whether for hunting or for animal-keeping, whether 
for cultivation or for industrial pursuit, collective labour was no 
longer necessary. Anyone could recover some wasteland by means of 
an axe and a spade, turn the soil with an iron ploughshare and a pair 
of bullocks and thus become owner of agricultural land. “The field 
belongs to him who removes the weeds as the deer to him who stalks 
it”, — such is the injunction of Manu’s Dharmasastra ([X.44). In the 
sphere of industrial arts the old collective enterprise still prevailed, 
but the income was shared and not jointly owned. The trader made 
his fortunes by exchanging the products of agriculture and industry. 
Property which was formerly enjoyed by all in a commonwealth was 
now owned by some of its members. 

In older days gold was an article of luxury and decoration. It was 
used to add beauty to the human body and its surroundings. Expansion 
of industries and the needs of exchange brought gold from the home 
to the market. At first gold ornaments, then fixed metallic weights 
became the common medium of exchange. The ziska (an ornament), 
the Satamdana (a standard weight, literally a hundred-weight), and the 
suvarna (a gold coin) mark the three stages in the evolution of currency. 
In bar and coin, gold was piled up in the coffers of the rich. Money 
began to reproduce itself through investment and usury. 

Engels wrote in the Anti-Duhring that in India the introduction of 
money economy led to the replacement of joint tillage of the soil by 
individual tillage. He adds further that “at a later stage it puts an end 
to the common ownership of the tillage area, which still manifests 
itself in periodical redistribution, by a final division; finally it forces 
the dividing up of whatever woodland and grazing land still remain 
owned in common”. There is no evidence to show that joint owner- 
ship and tillage were destroyed by the monetary system. The common 
woodland and pasture survived at least two thousand years after the 
appearance of metallic currency. The natural process of evolution 
would rather suggest that as labour became more productive property 
was easy to acquire and came within the reach of the individual. Stone 
and fire could not break collective initiative; it broke under the stress 
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of animal labour and slave labour. Iron hastened the disintegration. 
With stone implements collective effort was needed to till the soil. 
Now the soil was turned easily with the iron plough-share drawn by 
bullocks and driven by slaves. The owner of slaves, bullocks and the 
plough became the owner of land. Private property in land was 
established long before the introduction of gold currency. The 
Satamana and the kdrsdpana only hastened the transfer of land by 
sale and the formation of big estates. 


As caste and property became crystallised the state developed its 
features. The vispati and the &ulapatis were sharers in the tribal 
commonwealth; the rajan and the amatyas were paid men. The state had 
to pay them for their service, at first in kind, later in cash. The king 
took a part of private income as revenue. As the state assured safety 
to property, the holder willingly gave a part of it to the state. 

In the beginning the king’s share was not fixed and regular because 
private property and income had not yet taken clear shape. The 
individual was not yet grown into a distinct entity within the society. 
Either the king made an occasional levy at his will or the individual 
made a voluntary contribution according to his capacity or needs of 
self-interest. This levy or contribution was termed ba/i or offering, 
something that is given by way of propitiating the gods or the kings. 
Gradually, the state extended its power, the size of the army and of the 
bureaucracy increased, private property was established and protected 
by the state. Then the rate of assessment also was fixed. The land 
revenue was no longer the casual da/i but the regular bhaga (share), the 
king’s share customarily fixed at one-sixth of income. The ba/i now 
became an additional and irregular assessment on agriculture. The 
Silka was an assessment of uncertain rate on industry and trade. 
Officers were appointed throughout the country to realise the 
sadbhaga (onesixth share) and the s#/ka and other taxes which were 
raised from time to time to meet the growing needs of administration. 
The contours of the state became clear and well-defined. 

The story of thousands of years is hidden in the hymns of the 
Reveda. Like the earth which contains within its layers the steppings 
of an ancient culture from age to age, the Vedic literature reflects, 
though dimly sometimes, the earliest phases of social transformation. 
The dreaming poet captured the faded memory of the casteless tribal 
commune adding a liberal dose of his idealistic fancy. The relentless 
conqueror infected with racial arrogance by the long and bitter tribal 
wars described the two-caste society of masters and slaves. As the 
fight ended in coexistence and fusion the social planner gave the blue- 
print of the new society on the basis of fourfold division and synthesis. 
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The end of tribal collectivism is marked in the Purusasiikta of the 
Rgveda which gives a mythic story of the origin of the four castes and 
in the hymn of Apala which testifies to the establishment of private 
property. 


The emergence of the individual was not an unmitigated evil as later 
poets and idealists would seem to imagine. As the labour of living 
became easy and the rigorous discipline of the commune was slackened, 
the person had the time to turn inward into his mind and his soul. He 
acquired distinct mental and spiritual traits which went to form his 
individuality. The individual served society with his aptitudes and 
attainments. He also opposed society with his rights and desires. In 
Europe, the dualism of individual and society was sought to be solved 
by means of the state. From the days of Plato and Aristotle down to 
our own time the aim of political philosophy has been to strike a 
balance between the two and secure a workable adjustment of personal 
rights and general welfare. Indian savants also sought for a stable 
equilibrium through the mechanism of the state. The myth of 
matsyanyaya (ethics of fishes) which is the corner-stone of Indian 
political thought, says that in days of yore when the people were 
afflicted with anarchy, the strong preying upon the weak as in the 
fish world, they approached the strongest man, offered him tribute 
(bali) and their obedience and obtained protection in return. Thus 
originated the king, the revenue system and the civil administration. 
The story was never seriously meant to be a historical account. It only 
emphasised the philosophy of state, the theory that the state exists 
upon an implicit contract between the people and the king and that it 
holds the scales even between the strong and the weak. 

But the peculiarity of Indian thought is that it never regarded the 
state as the only, or even as the main forum of this compromise. It is 
not the king who assigns the place of the individual in society. The 
unit and the whole are related by their own organic laws. It is his 
innate nature, his quality (gma) and his deed (karma) which determine 
one’s caste. Within the limits and opportunities of caste he grows his 
individuality. The cooperation and synthesis of castes ensure progress 
of society. This is the scheme of compromise and adjustment visualised 
by the sages and formulated in the Smrtis. Thus were laid down the 
rules of castes by social philosophers. The state or the king was merely 

' the guardian of these rules (dharmasya gopta). 

Thus the caste system was built up with a recognition of variations 
in human nature and as a plan to fit these variations into a hierarchical 
structure according to the needs of society. Given sufficient fluidity and 

flexibility, this was a nice scheme for solving the dichotomy of the 
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individual and the community. In the beginning, this flexibility was 
maintained to some extent; one was not irrevocably attached to the 
caste within which he was born. But a perpetual and universal 
reshuffling on a right assessment of potentialities is a utopia and 
outside the limits of practicability. This was proved to the hilt towards 
the end of the Vedic period and the beginning of the Smrtis. 


THE CASTE AND THE CLASS 


The law-givers of the canon sought to give the caste system an in- 
flexible rigidity. The codes of Gautama, Bodhayana and Apastamba 
followed by later canon fixed the varna to birth for life and introduced 
restrictive regulations on marriage, touch and table. That these laws 
were meant to be obeyed is shown in descriptive literature. The 
narratives of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and of the Jataka 
stories of the Pali canon further show that the three upper varnas not 
only remained in enjoyment of dignity and position, but many of them 
also rose to phenomenal wealth and power. The Brahmana was not 
necessarily a recluse who had left earthly attractions and retired to the 
forest in quest of truths. He was assigned revenues of villages or tax- 
free lands called brahmadeya by royal charter. Not all such beneficiaries 
were Srotriyas, devoted to Vedic studies or to the cause of religion and 
learning. There were many who preferred the Vaisya occupations of 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade and usury and amassed fortunes 
conventionally stated in the hyperbolic figure of eighty crores of gold 
coins. In the Dighanikaya of the Pali canon figure Brahmana owners 
of thousands of acres of land which they cultivated by means of slaves 
and wagemen and who lived like princes on their toil (III.i.1, [V.i.1, 
XILi.1). Even those who stuck to the rites and rituals proper to their 
caste came to be organised into vocational guilds like other crafts 
and professions. Manu and Narada give the rules about division of 
their earnings (M.VIII.206,210, N.III.8). Stories of the Mahabharata 
(XII.29.124f.) and of the Jatakas (1.343, Ill.45) represent them as 
bargaining for sacrificial fee and quarreling among themselves over 
their shares. Of course, all Brahmanas were not secularised. But the 
fixation of castes to heredity and the unstinted flow of charity natu- 
rally led to deviation and corruption on quite an extensive scale. 
Unlike the Brahmanas the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas do not appear in 
post-Buddhist periods with the precision of a well-defined caste 
determined by heredity. State-craft and military vocation were not 
confined to one blood group. There is no lack of Brahmana, Vaisya 
and Siidra royal dynasties in the annals of India. The Satavahanas 
were Brahmanas, the Guptas were Vaisyas and the Nandas were known 
to have been Siidras. Kings of foreign races like Yavana, Saka, Kus- 
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hana and Pahlava were not labelled as Ksatriyas. According to theory, 
the Ksatriyas were the order devoted to war and civil administration 
and gifted with necessary virtues. In the epics and legends all the 
ruling families of Aryan states are classed within this order. In later 
historical records, however, only the ruling families of the Gangetic 
oligarchies appear with the label of Ksatriya. 

The Vaisyas were the most numerous caste and the main body of the 
vi§. They show none of the traits of a social or economic class. Some 
of them climbed up to the highest rung of the economic ladder. The 
merchant sent his cargo across the sea as far as Mesopotamia and the 
East Indies and became master of the conventional eighty crores. The 
village lord enjoying revenues of villages by royal charter and the 
landowner working his vast estates by means of gangs of slaves and 
wagemen belonged to the same fortunate fraternity. But the Vaisyas 
were not limited to these wealthy few. There were small peasants, 
artisans, hawkers and petty officials who formed the main bulk of the 
varna and who had no class identity with the commercial and agri- 
cultural magnates at the top. 


The Siidras had a perceptible class character. They were mainly slaves 
and men working for hire or wages. The slave had no persona. He was 
his master’s chattel like animals. He could not own property. His 
labour, rest and feeding depended upon the master’s will. The slave 
system originated from war. Men and women of the defeated tribe 
were reduced to slavery. Their number was swelled by the children of 
slave mothers and by others who suffered the reverses of fate. The 
slave was bought and sold in the market. Sometimes he was a medium 
of exchange like coins. The wage-earner was a free man and nobody’s 
property. But in social position he was no better. Without capital, 
skill and combination he was at the mercy of the employer and had to 
work under his terms. While slavery originated from the right of the 
strong over the weak, the origin of the wage system was destitution 
and poverty. 

The slave and the wage-earner had to work in the household or in 
the farm or workshop of the master. They were in close contact with 
him. As servants of the upper orders they were an integral part of the 
Aryan society. 

The degraded races called the Mlecchas were below the Siidras and 
outside the caste system and the pale of Aryan society. Many of them 
went far away into the forests with their vocations of hunting and 
freebooting. Others settled down very near. Their vocations were 
unclean but, nevertheless, indispensable to the civilised community, 


e.g., sweeping, corpse-burning, public executioning, etc. Hence they 
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lived outside, but not very far from the Aryan town and village. They 
had a society of their own, a society of outcastes, despised and 
despoiled of property. 


In course of time the four castes ramified and were interwoven into a 
countless number of sub-castes and mixed castes. Inter-caste marriage 
in defiance of canonical laws went side by side with the rise of new 
crafts and vocations. The progeny of mixed marriage was given a 
new caste name and a new profession. The legists threatened the 
transgressors with severe execrations but could not help accepting them 
and their children. Kautilya even recognised amorous union, pur- 
chase, abduction and rape (gdndharva, dsura, raksasa, pai$dca) as legal 
forms of wedlock although with a stigma attached to them. The result 
was further ramification of the caste system. As one passes from the 
earlier to the later Smrtis through Manu, Visnu, Vrhaspati, 
Yajnavalkya and Narada, castes mix and multiply through the conflict 
and synthesis of the tightening Sastra rules and loose popular practice. 

The laxity in marriage and intercourse among castes was promoted 
by two factors, viz., the influx of foreigners and the rise of urban 
civilisation. Yavanas, Pahlavas, Sakas, Kushanas, Chinas and Hunas 
came successively and settled in the country. Some founded states and 
royal dynasties, some came for trade. They adopted Indian religion 
and culture and entered into matrimonial relation with Indians. The 
aliens, big and small, who made India their homeland were naturalised. 
The Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni who claimed to be a 
blue blooded Brahmana married his son to the daughter of the Saka 
king Rudradaman. The Iksaku kings who were Brahmanas had similar 
marital relations with the Saka kings of Ujjaini. The examples set by 
royal families were obviously followed by the commoners. The cities 
which were the meeting ground of different races, castes and cultures 
dissolved social barriers and prejudices and nursed the growth of a 
mixed race with a liberal culture. But as the mixing and fusion grew 
apace the Smrtis forged new rules to enmesh the new-comers within 
the folds of the Aryan system. 


It is an intriguing question whether this caste system, continually 
changing and ramifying, was the determining factor of society and 
superseded the force of wealth. Or is it that the three upper castes 
tepresented the class of property and privilege while the rest were the 
destitute proletariat? Are the varnas mere classes in the system of 
production under the gloss of priestly idealism? 

Dr. B. N. Datta? holds this view and believes that the varna is an 


1 Studies in Indian Social Polity. 
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economic class. The view is not supported by available data on ancient 
society. To a certain extent the varna was infected by class character- 
istics. But economic changes did not overcome caste differences and 
free the individual from the dispensations of his birth and blood. 

“Wealth (artha) is the chief. Duties (dharma) and desires (kama) have 
their roots in wealth”, — so says Kautilya, the author of the famous 
book on polity and economy (I.7). The individual was never free from 
the overwhelming power of wealth and property. Social position was 
never totally dependent upon the caste to which one was born. The 
Brahmana who had to live by agriculture, craftsmanship or hunting 
had no honour and position. The prince who lost his throne and was 
reduced to begging or slavery could not rest on his pride. The 
merchant whose caravan was looted by brigands or whose cargo 
suffered shipwreck in the sea was humbled to the level of Siidras. In 
the Majjhimanikaya of the Pali canon a sage cynically remarks that a 
man of inferior caste, if he has riches, can keep one of superior caste 
to serve him as slave (84). In a Jataka story another cynic contends, 
“Wise men and fools, men educated and uneducated, do service to the 
wealthy, although they be highborn and he be baseborn” (IV. 356ff.). 
Against this challenge the wise Bodhisattva has to rely on the next 
world where the poor sage and the wealthy fool will fare according to 
their deserts. Wealth confers family dignity and poverty takes it away, 
— such is the frank confession in the Mahabharata (III.192.21). That 
the dignity of the varna was spoiled by the association of a low calling 
was an old and recognised fact. Caste had its corresponding status only 
so long as it was attached to its appropriate calling. 

There are instances that divisions of wealth prevail over divisions of 
of caste. But the two divisions hardly concur and coincide. In the 
pyramid of wealth and economy the successive layers are; (a) despised 
and segregated labour, (b) labour without right and property, — the 
dasa and the bhrtaka (wage earner), (c) small freeholders, artisans and 
officials, (d) high officials, merchants, bankers and landowners. The 
first and the second, corresponding with the Mleccha and the Siidra, 
fit in with the caste hierarchy, not the third and the fourth. Those 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas who remained true to their professions and 
virtues were outside the conventional categories of want and a- 
bundance and commanded the esteem and influence proper to their 
castes. 

On the contrary, there is no dearth of cases where the caste overlaps 
the class. If the rules of the Dharmasistras and of the Arthasastra are 
read together it will appear that the two divisions were understood as 
quite distinct. According to Manu, a Siidra is not free from bondage 
even if he is released, for who can liberate one whose essence is 
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slavery (VIII. 4-14)? Among his work prescribed in Néarada’s 
Dharmasastra are dirty jobs like removal of human excreta, picking 
up leavings of food, massaging the naked body, etc. None of the codes 
concede the slave the right of property. But it is strange that the 
injunctions in Kautilya’s ArthaSastra in the chapter on slavery are 
quite different and opposite. The slave is protected from the unclean 
services specified in Narada. He is given the right of property and 
inheritance. After his death his kinsmen have priority of claim over 
his master on his property. Right is lost over a violated female slave 
who must be set free. 

The paradox is resolved by two observations in Manu and Kautilya. 
According to Manu, a Siidra cannot get out of bondage even if he is 
released. According to Kautilya an Arya does not lose his birthright 
even if he is enslaved. The hard rules of Manu and other Dharma- 
S4stras are meant for the slaves of Siidra caste and not for the slaves of 
the superior castes whose number was few. The soft rules of Kau- 
tilya’s Arthasastra in the Dasakalpa chapter are applicable to the 
Arya slaves only. Cursory references of Kautilya to slaves outside this 
chapter, obviously meant for Siidras, do not show the same enlighten- 
ed and humanitarian attitude. Here the slave and the wageman are 


classed with hogs and cattle and the master has sexual rights over the 
slave woman (II.25). 


Evidently, slavery cut across the boundaries of caste but could not 
efface the boundaries. When an Arya was reduced to bondage a price 
was fixed upon him. He would be redeemed on payment of the price 
to the master. Popular stories confirm the words of law. In the 
Vessantara Jataka a prince who gives his daughter to slavery puts a 
high price on her lest a lowborn should pay it and break her birth- 
right. Poverty and degradation did not completely eclipse the pedigree 
of an Arya. Slaves did not attain to a perfect class formation in ancient 
India as their counterparts did in ancient Egypt and Greece. There 
were slaves without rights and slaves with rights and privileges. 
Much less were the three upper varnas identified with the classes of 
wealth and property. The latter consisted of great merchants, 
landowners and village lords. They were mainly Vaisyas, a few 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. Property and privilege were separate. 
Privilege went with social precedence to the regular Brahmana while 


the secular Vaisyas were gradually reduced to the level of Siidras by 
law and practice. 


Recently Soviet Indologists have started reexamining and rewriting 
Indian history in the light of Marxian historiography. They have 
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periodised Indian history into the conventional phases of primitive 
communism, slavery, feudalism and capitalism. According to them 
class struggles appeared as the inevitable dialectical phenomena under 
the garb of varna and formed the central thread of social evolution. 
This is far from true. The castes never converged with the classes. 
Rather, it was the castes and numerous sub-castes along with their 
attendant vocations which prevented the bifurcation of society into 
two hostile classes. The Indian social polity never assumed the features 
of slave society or of feudal society. The slaves and wage-earners 
were not a very numerous class. Nor was their life as miserable as that 
of the slaves of ancient Egypt, Babylon, Greece and Rome. They were 
treated like animals. But the Sastras enjoin that even animals are to be 
treated with kindness out of the master’s own interests. Many did not 
live up to this enlightened standard. But such was the difference 
between Indian and Western standards that Megasthenes with his 
Greek eyes could not see any slavery in India. The worst sufferers of 
social injustice were the unclean Mlecchas who lived on the fringes of 
Aryan society. 

Few traits of feudal relation are visible in the land system despite 
great inequalities in landed property. Large estates did not carry with 
them any legal privileges. Intermediary interests between the king 
and the tiller appeared with the practice of donating land and assign- 
ing village revenues by means of royal charter and also with the 
introduction of tenancy system in agricultural land. These practices 
did not create a class of privilege over the peasant freeholder. He had 
the agricultural (se/ra) and homestead (vast) lands as his patrimony. 
The grassland (vraja) and wasteland (Ahi/a) were the village common. 
The village headman was originally a persona grata who participated in 
the coronation ceremony and was known as king-maker (rajakarta). 
At a later stage he was assigned the village revenues by royal charter 
and still later he became a salaried official. In the Jataka stories he 
appears frequently as an oppressive overlord but never in the role 
of a parasitic noble reducing the peasantry to serfdom. The peasantry 
lost none of their rights under a royal charter; they only gave the 
king’s dues to another man. Bureaucratic despotism could not sap 
the spring of rural life which drew upon the tradition of tribal 
collectivism and manifested itself in the corporate discharge of public 
affairs. The industrial guild (sren?) was a similar group with corporate 
autonomy in which kings and their officers could not normally 
interfere. 

It was this middle class, the small freeholder and craftsman, the 
lower Vaisya who formed numerically the largest class and who held 


1 E.g., D. A. Suleykin: Basic questions of the Periodisation of Ancient Indian History. 
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the balance between the high and the low, the rich and the poor. The 
thin line which differentiated the lower Vaisya from the free and skilled 
Sidra gradually faded out. In Yajnavalkya’s Dharmasastra Siidras are 
allowed to pursue the Vaisya callings of agriculture, crafts and trade. 
In course of time the Vaisya lost his caste pedigree and was deprived 
of the privileges of Vedic studies and regeneration (“panayana). They 
were reduced to the rank of commoners. 


DIALECTICS OF SOCIETY 


The caste system was revised and extended from time to time to solve 
the differences and discords that were repeatedly rearing their head. 
But it could not maintain a stable equilibrium. There were conflicts 
and struggles but these were not class-centered. Stories of the Jatakas 
show that king’s officers and beneficiaries sometimes sucked the blood 
of the people, and the people, rendered destitute by extortions of the 
tax-collector, sometimes left their hearth and home and fled to the 
forests. Oppressive kings fleeced their subjects with benevolence, 
forced labour and emergency taxes “crushing them like sugarcanes in 
a mill” (1.339, II.240),—for is not his name visdmattd, i.e., devourer of 
the people! Sometimes the oppressed people would make a hunger 
march to the king or to his agent to demand redress; or again, some- 
times the peaceful masses would break into furious resentment to 
destroy despotic kings and their officers. The Brahmanas and the 
Jatakas give instances where the people expel or even execute their 
princes together with highhanded officials. Kautilya (VI.1), Manu 
(VII.111) and the Sukraniti (IV.7.838f.) warn the erring king against 
this grave retribution of tyranny. In the AnuSdsanaparva of the 
Mahabharata armed revolt against and the deposition of unprotecting 
sovereigns are definitely enjoined upon the subjects (61.32f.). The 
Ceylonese chronicles state that the kings of Magadha from Ajatasatru 
to Nagadarsaka being all parricides, the people banished the dynasty 
and raised a high officer named Sisunaga to the throne. The theory of 
matsyanyaya and social contract was not a dead letter and the people 
were not always models of non-violence and peace. 

As between the ruler and the ruled, so among the varnas there were 
jealousy and conflict. The Ksatriyas did not passively submit to the 
superiority of the Brahmanas. From the later Vedic age to the Buddhist 
the struggle between the two castes kept the Aryan society in a vortex 
of agitation. King Vena stopped the sacrificial rites of priests. 
Pururava confiscated the accumulated gold of the Brahmanas and 
Nahusa had his chariot pulled by one thousand sages. During the days 
of the Upanisads this quarrel was intensified over the issue of animal 
sacrifice. The old school supporting animal-killing in the yajias had 
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their citadel in the Kuru-Pajicala country, i.e., in the north-west; the 
heterodoxies opposing animal-sacrifice had their foothold in Kasi, 
Koégala, Magadha and Videha, i.e., in the eastern Ganges valley. The 
heterodoxies were led by the Ksatriyas and hence the Brahmanas of 
the East who had thus lowered themselves fell from grace. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana the eastern countries are forbidden lands for the 
northern Brahmanas who retained their purity by sticking to ortho- 
doxy. This caste rivalry revealed its philosophical content when king 
Janaka of Videha summoned a convocation at his court where 
Yajfavalkya, a Brahmana of the East, defeated in polemics his ortho- 
dox opponents from the North and established his thesis of brahma- 
vidya or knowledge of the Absolute (brabman). And king Janaka 
received the lore from him to become a Brahmana. 

Glimpses of this epic rivalry are to be had in other legends. King 
Kartavirya stole a sacrificial cow from the priest Jamadagni. This 
infuriated his son ParaSurama who exterminated the Ksatriya com- 
munity. At last, according to the Ramayana, he was humbled by the 
Ksatriya prince Rama who met his challenge by mounting the sling 
on his bow. The opposition against Vedic rituals reached its culmi- 
nation in Buddha and his heresy. Buddha was born in a Ksatriya clan. 
Against the Brahmanical ceremonials he preached a simple human and 
ethical creed and turned his wheel of Dharma over the eastern 
countries which had been the cradle of nonconformist doctrines. The 
books of the Pali canon frequently assert the superiority of the 
Ksatriyas over the Brahmanas. The big Vaisyas supported the former. 
It was the warm patronage of millionaires like Anathapindika, the 
business magnate of Sravasti, which helped Buddhism to spread. 
The traders (Sresthin) appear as the main benefactors in the votive 
gifts of the stiipa (mound) of Sanchi. Jina, the other great preacher of 
heresy, also was born a Ksatriya and was backed by the Vaisyas or the 
mercantile community. The economic factor of this caste struggle is 
the fact that the Vaisyas were the tax-payers while the Brahmanas were 
the beneficiaries of extravagant royal bounties. Buddhism and 
Jainism were nurtured by the jealousy and rivalry among the upper 
varnas. 


The economic motive of the rich Vaisyas and of the Brahmanas did 
not, however, convert the caste rivalry into a class struggle. Had it 
been an economic struggle between the rich and the middle classes, 
the majority of the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas would have combined 
with the lower Vaisyas against the wealthy merchants and landowners. 
Such a combination never happened in the caste and class equations 
of society. Buddha and Jina preached homely virtues for the common 
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man. Their doctrines, though backed by the big merchants, did not 
serve the interests of property. In the struggle of the castes, besides 
the influence of wealth, there were rivalry for social power, regional 
competition and above all, the war of ideals. 

Still less did the dialectics of society assume the appearance of a class 
struggle between the haves and the have-nots. The Vaisyas, far from 
being vested with privilege and honour, were degraded to the status 
of Siidras in course of time. The slaves, hirelings and the unclean 
menials were the most exploited and degraded classes. But they had 
no class consciousness which is necessary in an economic struggle. 
Compared to the middle classes they were few in number and they 
were scattered and unorganised. It was constantly dinned into their 
ears that their salvation lay in serving their Aryan masters. An object 
lesson for rebels was the fate of Sambuka, the Siidra king who forfeited 
heavenly bliss though killed by Rama’s hand, for the sacrilege he had 
committed by performing Vedic sacrifice. 

The Brahmana-Ksatriya contest for power was more essentially a 
struggle of ideas than a clash of caste or other interests. From the 
symbolism of the epics and legends Rabindranath Tagore discovered 
this idealistic conflict which profoundly influenced the evolution of 
Indian social polity.1 On the one hand, there was conformity and 
conservation enforced by vigilant rules of discipline. On the other 
hand, there was the urge for freedom, innovation and creation. On 
the one hand, there were the eternal values; on the other hand, the 
values of the age. The Brahmana represented the thesis, the Ksatriya 
the antithesis. The Brahmana lived in the forest. Cattle were the main 
means of his livelihood, meditation and sacrificial performances were 
his occupation. He raised walls between castes and clans with formal 
laws. He was concerned with the preservation of fundamental ideals 
from the mutation of time. The Ksatriya lived in the settled locality 
and was concerned with the affairs of state. The state thrived upon 
agriculture and industry. Hence he had to identify himself with the 
flowing tide of life. He had to modify ideas and rules according to the 
needs of time. While the Brahmana stood for the formalism of social 
barriers, the Ksatriya was for expansion and inclusion.? 


Brahmavidya or supreme knowledge had its origin in the seclusion of 
the forest where the mind could be focussed on the spiritual depth of 
existence. The mystic lore brought in its train the religion of love 
based upon the unity of God and man. While Brahma with his four 


1 A Vision of India’s History. 


* Before Tagore, Swami Vivekananda pointed out this difference in a letter dated 3. 3.1894 
written from Chicago. 
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faces representing the four Vedas was the divine symbol of placid and 
immutable truth, Visnu with his four hands was the incarnation of 
flowing benevolent activity. The Ksatriya humanised knowledge with 
emotion and against the Brahmanical cult of ritualism, espoused the 
cause of love or Visnu. 

The two epics represent, through symbolic stories, the long process 
of this ideological warfare, the two incarnations of Visnu, viz., Krsna 
and Rama coming out victorious in the end. The Kuru war was not 
merely a family feud for political power fought among the Ksatriyas. 
It was a war of ideas, Krsna leading one side, the other side being 
generalled by Brahmanas like Drona and Krpa. The non-Vedic doctrine 
of selfless action dedicated to a loving God, the gospel of the Geeta, 
had its classic exposition in the battlefield which Krsna delivered and 
Arjuna received. 

The story of the Ramayana begins with the Ksatriya sage ViSwamitra 
visiting the palace of Ayodhya and bringing out the young princes 
Rama and Laksmana into the struggle and turmoil of life. Rama killed 
the raksasa (demon) who disturbed agricultural operations. He met 
Ahalya (meaning unploughable) who was reduced to stone deserted 
by her Brahmana husband and brought her back to life. This means 
that the rocky soil abandoned by a Brahmana bloomed with vegetation 
at the touch of the Ksatriya. Then he won the daughter of mother 
earth, maiden of the “furrow line” (Seeta) by breaking the bow of 
god Siva and humbled the Brahmana Parasurama who was the scourge 
of the Ksatriyas. Thus was the youthful deliverer allied with the sage- 
king Janaka, the foster father of Seeta, who was an ideal Ksatriya 
combining in himself the knowledge of brahmavidyd, popular govern- 
ment and the pursuit of agriculture. Later on, Rama is shown as the 
friend of the barbarian kings Guha and Sugriva. As Krsna was the 
chum of the shepherds, Rama became one with the aboriginal tribes 
whose totems were the monkey and the bear. In a later age, the 
revengeful Brahmana sought to defile his name by interpolating the 
fiction of Sambuka in the corpus of the Ramayana and portraying him 
as a Brahmanical agent for inquisitorial persecution. 


Thus the Brahmana sought to save the ancient wisdom from the 
onslought of time; the Ksatriya sought to revise it by incorporating 
new elements gleaned from life. These were the natural functions of the 
body politic which, under the semblance of opposition, cooperated to 
maintain the dynamic flow of progress. The last phase of this struggle 
is represented by Buddha the third human incarnation of Visnu, the 
God of the Ksatriyas. Buddha preached a human religion against 
Brahmanical ritualism, denied the caste barriers in his samgha (monastic 
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otder) and spoke for the people in their own language, i.e., the Pali. 
During this long struggle ending in the Buddhist revolution, the 
Ksatriyas lost their identity and merged themselves among the rest of 
the people. Hence the Ksatriya is rarely heard of in the royal lines of 
the succeeding age. The Brahmana who resisted syncretisation and 
remained exclusive was able to keep himself intact. 


DECADENCE 


The flood of Buddhism swept out the protecting walls and unleashed 
the aboriginal diversities which reared their head. Before the flood 
subsided waves of foreign invasion inundated the soil and covered it 
with mushrooms of alien culture. The organic coherence of the 
Aryan community was lost. A supreme effort was needed for recovery 
and restoration of the communal soul. 

The Brahmana addressed himself to this task. The Vedas were 
compiled and made a rallying point for the distracted race. The 
scattered myths and legends, ideas and faiths lingering in racial 
memory were pieced together in a literary image which became a 
symbol of the great motherland (Mahabharata) with her cherished 
ideals and values. And as the mixed races and beliefs began to spread 
with irrepressible virility, wall after wall were put to resist them by 
means of the laws of the Smrtis. The moving vehicle of Aryan lore 
became static and immobile. 


Outside the groupings of caste and class, there were other groups 
which, with their corporate and autonomous enterprise, had kept a 
robust vitality in social life. Such were the religious orders (samgha), 
the industrial guilds (Sreni) and the political oligarchies (gana). As 
stagnation and corruption overtook the Brahmanical society, these 
too were caught by the same disease. The increasing flow of royal and 
public bounties spoiled the ascetic purity of the monks. They kept 
slaves and servants who begged alms on their behalf (Jat. IIl.49). 
Female slaves and dancing girls appeared in the Brahmanical and 
Jaina temples to serve or perform for the gods and their mortal 
agents. They are represented in the Buddhist monuments as exhibiting 
their art at festivals. For many, monastic life became a comfortable 
career (Mahavagea, I.49, Jat. 1.311,340). The whole set of disci- 
plinary rules laid down by Buddha in the books of the Vinayapitaka 
of the canon reveal a desperate attempt to stamp out luxury and 
corruption and to stop the rush of selfseekers and criminals in the 
samgha. 

The craftsmen’s guilds were originally free associations of producers 
who shared the dues and dividends of a joint stock. They were homo- 
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geneous units knit together by the sacred ties of manual labour. In 
course of time, many of them grew into monopolies and became a 
threat to civil power. The wealth of the guild concentrated into the 
hands of a few bankers and merchants (Sresthin). The working partners 
became idlers and employed slaves and hirelings to work for them. 
There was palpable distaste for manual labour and a desire to dabble 
in music, literature and religion and to go with the fashions of time. 
The Mandasore inscription of the Gupta period speaks of a silk- 
weavers’ guild whose members had taken to all kinds of cultural 
pursuits like music, astrology, religious discourse, story-telling, etc. 
The mutualism of the ren? gave way to individualism. 

Meanwhile, the womenfolk of the upper orders began to descend 
rapidly in social esteem. Their degradation was foredoomed with the 
mass enslavement and prostitution of the females of defeated tribes, 
These unfortunate victims of racial pride ultimately spoiled the 
sanctity of the home. Even then, during the Vedic age, there were 
women like Gargi and Maitreyi who could specialise in philosophy 
and aspire after brahmavidyd, Ghosi and ViSwavara who could com- 
pose superb hymns and Apala who could own property. The Buddhist 
movement brought to the fore holy nuns (¢her7) who earned prominent 
place in the scriptures. Then came the age of the Smrtis. Women were 
deprived of Vedic studies and the right of property. Manu regards 
them as tools for procreation. Like slaves they are to be subordinate 
to men at every stage of life. They should be faithful to the husband 
even though he be a lecherous rake, and to his memory after death. 
The widow had to live in penance and austerity. While the chaste 
housewife lived a colourless life at home, the wily courtesan became 
the centre of romance and allure. 


All these symptoms of stagnation and decadence became prominent 
by the age of the glorious Guptas, another “golden age” of Indian 
history. A great empire unifying the Aryavarta, foreign trade stretching 
from Rome to China, the epoch-making astronomical researches of 
Aryabhatta and Varahamihira, the immortal verses of Kalidasa, the 
lithe paintings of Ajanta and Ellora, the flood tide of the cult of 
devotional love (bhakti), — all these have given a unique lustre to the 
Gupta age. But this was the last flicker of a dying flame. After the 
imperial Guptas the stagnant and moribund society began to petrify. 

While the Empire was shaken by the successive inroads of the Huns, 
society was fragmented into innumerable castes and sub-castes, the 
Vedic religion lost its sap in a medley of mechanical rituals, the 
Buddhist order was seized with corruption and was split into multiple 
sects, the craft guilds and the tribal oligarchies lost their corporate 
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freedom and became subservient to the dominant individual. In the 
cities gay Lotharios disported with glamorous nymphs(ganikd) while 
the women of the home, along with the producing classes were going 
down in social position. The Siidra and the Mleccha remained sulking 
in passive discontent, indifferent to the shifting fortunes of their 
masters. There was fissure on the surface and smouldering heat 
beneath. 


The brahmavidya of the Vedic Aryans was not a philosophy of abstract 
speculation isolated from life. Matter (anna), life (prana), mind (manas), 
knowledge (éitdna) and bliss (dnanda) ate successive phases in the un- 
foldment of the Absolute Brahman. One must pass through the lower 
phases of attainment before aspiring after the higher. The body has 
to be energised by mastery of nature, the vital power and the mental 
faculty must be developed through proper exercise and self-discipline 
before one qualifies himself for the supreme knowledge and bliss. 
Only the one with health, energy and longevity is fit for the quest 
of the Spirit. This was not a philosophy of negation or renunciation. 
During the days of the Upanisads, kings like Janaka and sages like 
Yajnavalkya preached and lived this philosophy. 

But now, after the lapse of over a thousand years, this philosophy 
had gone through a complete metamorphosis. Brabmavidya was 
attenuated into six systems of speculative philosophy. It was pitched 
at the apex of every system on a maze of logic and words without the 
sap of life. Songs of philosophy were no longer concerted with the 
music of the agricultural and pastoral fields. Knowledge was separated 
from labour and philosophy became dry and lifeless. The fall of 
philosophy from the pragmatic base synchronised with the general 
onset of decadence. Dharma or the social code losing its vital elasticity 
became a mechanical chain eternal and immutable (sandtana). As life 
was ebbing out of the body, it accumulated germs of disease and the 
tissues began to rot. 

When darkness was thickening all around, the best minds were busy 
tightening the chain or remained under the soporific spells of religion, 
philosophy, literature and art. It was not the incisive polemics of 
Samkaracarya or the catholic teaching imparted at Nalanda or the 
devotional lyrics of Jayadeva which could save the old heritage and 
stem the tide of a flood such as was never faced in the past. More than 
a millennium had passed since India had lost the strength that could 
match the vigour of Islam. 
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GLOSSARY OF SANSKRIT WORDS 


Officer. 
Literally, offering to God or to the king; technically, 
additional land revenue. 

Literally, share or grain share; technically, regular 
land revenue. 

Wage-earner. 

Master of the land, i.e., king. 

Land donated to Brahmanas free of taxes. 

The Absolute or supreme truth. 

Philosophy of the Absolute. 

Slave. 

Duties imposed by social conventions and prescribed 
in lawbooks. 

People, tribal oligarchy. 

Courtesan. 

Cult of Sun in the Upanisads. 

Country. 

Standard coin from about 6th Century B.C. 

An age of perfection. 

Family. 

Pater familias. 

Literally, fish ethics, i.e., primitive anarchy. 

Cult of Fire in the Upanisads. 

Advisory and Executive Council of officers. 

King. 

State. 

General Assembly of the village. 

Religious order. 

Village Council of elders. 

Formerly a weight standard, later a coin. 

An age of perfection. 

Craft guild. 

Guild-master, merchant or banker. 

Brahmana devoted to Vedic studies. 

Toll or customs dues. 

Literally, gold; technically, a gold coin. 

Literally colour; technically, caste. 

Tribe. 

Head of a tribe. 
Sacrificial performance. 
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SOURCES 


Vedic literature (ca 1200 - Goo B.C.). It is divided into four 

parts: 

1. The hymns compiled in four books, viz., Rgveda which is 
the oldest, Simaveda, Yajurveda and Atharvaveda. 

2. The four Brahmanas in prose each attached to a Veda 
prescribing rituals of sacrifice. 

3. The four Aranyakas associated with the four Brahmanas 
giving rules for hermits dwelling in the forests. 

4. The Upanisads drawn from the Aranyakas with additions, 
dealing with Brahmavidya or philosophy of the Absolute. 

Pali Canon (ca 600 B.C. - 200 A.D.) or Tripitaka. These are 

the sacred books of the Buddhists consisting of three sections: 

1. Vinayapitaka laying down rules of monastic discipline, 
including, among others, the book Mahavagga. 

2. Suttapitaka laying down the code of conduct including 
among other books, the Dighanikaya, the Majjhimanikaya 
and the voluminous Jatakas or stories of Buddha’s previous 
birth. 

3. Abhidhammapitaka dealing with the philosophy of Dhamma. 

The Mahabharata (ca 600 B. G- - 400 A.D.) and the Ramayana 
(ca 400 B.C. - 200 A.D.). These two epics incorporate along 
with the main themes numerous stories as well as social ideals 
and values. 
Smrtis or Dharmasastras. These are codes of law or duty 
attributed to Gautama, Bodhayana, Apastamba (ca 600 - 200 
B.C.), Manu, Visnu (ca 200 B.C.- 200 A.D.), Brhaspati, 
Yajnhavalkya, Narada (ca 200 - 7oo A.D.), etc. 
Arthasastra of Kautilya (ca 300 B.C.). This is an outstanding 
work on politics and economics. 
Sukranitisara (ca 7oo A.D.). This is another work on the same 
subject. 
Puranas. There are eighteen books of this category one being 
the Matsyapurina. They belong to different dates around the 
Christian era and contain genealogies of ancient kings along 
with geographical data and a mass of hearsay. 
Greek writers. Historians who accompanied Alexander during 
his Indian campaign wrote memoirs. Megasthenes, ambassador 
of Seleukos to the court of Pataliputra towards the close of the 
fourth century B.C. wrote an account of India. Later writers 
like Strabo, Diodorus, Arrian, etc. made use of these older 
materials now entirely lost. 
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RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Ben-Hortn, Mere. Max Nordau, Philosopher of Human Solidarity. 
With a foreword by Salo W. Baron. Conference on Jewish Social 
Studies, Inc., New York 1956. xiv, 309 pp. $ 5.00. 


According to the author a solid band of unity exists between Max Nordau, the 
trenchant critic and philosopher of art whose works on general subjects formed one 
of the focal points of world discussion at the turn of the century, and Max Nordau, the 
leading Zionist. The connecting link is the conception of “solidarity” defined by the 
writer and examined in detail as regards its implications and applications in general and 
with reference to Jewish life in particular. According to him Nordau cannot be placed 
in one of the usual categories; yet he is consistent. His Zionist ideas, formerly considered 
outmoded in Zionist circles, are now being applied as a matter of course in the state 
of Israel. The author believes Nordau’s general ideas are still of import for the world 
of today. 


CassERLEY, J. V. LANGMEAD. Absence du Christianisme. Desclée de 
Brouwer, Paris, Bruges 1957. 264 pp. B. fr. 73. 


In his discussion on secularity, the author, who is an adherent of the Anglican church, 
addresses himself to a Roman Catholic public in the first place. He maintains that the 
modern man who relinquishes christianity does not replace it with indifference, but 
seeks his refuge in substitutional religions. The different forms of disbelief, rationalism, 
scientism and atheistic humanism, are discussed. In his treatment of the pseudo- 
religions the writer also pays attention to the political religions and in his explanation 
of secularity he points out the faults of modern theology. Use is made of the insights 
of sociology and depth-psychology. 


Comrort, Wriit1aM Wistar. The Quaker Persuasion. Yesterday, 
Today, Tomorrow. Frederick H. Gloeckner, Philadelphia (Pa) 1956. 
72 pp. Ill. $ 2.50. 


This booklet, written by the late president of Haverford College and published 
posthumously, aims at presenting a concise picture of Quakerism in its historical 
development. Starting from the first beginnings in 17th century England, a de- 
scription is given of how Quakerism spread all over the world, special attention being 
directed to its development in the United States. The organisation, the form of worship 
and other activities are sketched and the basic convictions are considered, both in 
themselves and in their influence on social life in various parts of the world. 
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CRUBELLIER, Maurice. Sens de histoire et religion. Desclée de 
Brouwer, Bruges 1957. 214 pp. B. fr. 75. 


This book is concerned with the manner of viewing history as evolved in the last 
centuries in Europe. After the theocentric vision of the Middle Ages there developed 
an anthropocentric, immanent vision, which was influenced by the belief in progress 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. The events of the zoth century, which put a radical end 
to the latter, led to new trends among which the author discerns one that seeks the 
religious, transcendental forces in the historical event. This development is explained 
by a concise discussion on the opinions of Comte as representative of the idea of 
progress and Northrop, Sorokin and Toynbee as representatives of the new trend. 


DruMmMonD, WILLIAM F. Social Justice. The Bruce Publishing Compa- 
ny, Milwaukee 1955. x, 132 pp. $ 2.25. 


In this work, Father Drummond S. J., elaborates on the concept social justice, bases 
his elaboration on the significance attached to this term in the encyclics of Pope 
Pius XI and investigates the connection with the principles of justice propounded by 
the Scholastics. The conclusion arrived at by the author is that the concept social 
justice corresponds to the Thomist concept stewardship of wealth and refers to the 
management of property. The concept evolved is then applied to certain social- 
economic questions concerning modern society. 


Fucus, Emr. Christliche und marxistische Ethik. Erster Teil. Herbert 
Reich Evang. Verlag GmbH, Hamburg-Bergstedt 1957. 183 pp. 
DM. 4.80. 


This interesting volume stresses the necessity and possibility of a system of Christian 
ethics based on the original sources of Christianity and rejecting many fundamentally 
un-Christian traditions in the Church. Marxism (including Communism) is said to be 
based on the same ethical categories and is as such accepted, exception being made, 
naturally, to its rejection of religion. The task of Christianity in our world is dealt 
with from this viewpoint. 


Hrpret, Ernst von. Geschichte der Staatsphilosophie in Haupt- 
kapiteln. 2 Bande. Verlag Anton Hain, Meisenheim am Glan 1955, 
1957. 404 pp.; 391 pp. DM. 27.00 (2 vols.). 


A great many thinkers on society, state and law have been dealt with by the author, 
who often makes use of sometimes rather long quotations to illustrate his treatment. 
In the first volume Ancient India, China, Persia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Mexico and Peru, Greek and Roman Antiquity, and the Middle Ages are represented 
(Marsilius of Padua being the last philosopher dealt with); the second volume opens 
with Macchiavelli and concludes with Vladimir Soloviev. Perhaps the choice itself of 
the latter thinker as something of an apogee and that of the last chapter - the Victory 
over the Antichrist - may be cited as an indication that the author has not abstained 
from inserting strong preferences and, although he argues that his text is not meant 
“to determine the reader either logically or morally”, has criticized such thoughts as 
are contrary to the philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church. On the whole, however, 
he has tried to reproduce those thoughts in an objective manner, too. 
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Lack, Davip. Evolutionary Theory & Christian Belief. The Un- 
resolved Conflict. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London 1957. 128 pp. 10/6. 


The author believes that the conflict between the Christian faith and the theory of 
evolution still exists and that the contrary belief held by both parties is based on a 
faulty insight into the consequences of each other’s opinion. A survey is given of the 
discussion in England at the beginning of this century and of the content of the theory 
of evolution. In the observations on the contents of Genesis it is shown how the 
replacement of a literal by an allegorical, poetical interpretation rendered possible a 
different attitude towards the theory of evolution. In the discussion on natural selection, 
the natural laws which find their expression in the latter are considered to be the 
determining factor of evolution, and not a sort of metaphysical plan. The extent to 
which the Christian and Humanist conception incorporates the acceptance of these 
views is estimated. 


Marx, K. and F. Encets. On Religion. Foreign Languages Publish- 


ing House, Moscow; Lawrence and Wishart Ltd., London 19357. 

379 PP 4/—. 
In this volume have been collected those passages from the works of Marx and 
Engels which deal with religion and its role in society. They expand from Marx’ 
Foreword to his doctorate thesis to Engels’ “On the History of Early Christianity” 
(1894), and include extracts from the major works as well as letters. The selection, 
which was first published in Russian (although the texts have been translated into 
English from the original version), is intended as a contribution to the Communist 
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Party’s “scientific atheist propaganda”. 


Mayer, FREDERICK. Education and the Good Life. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington (D.C.) 1957. vi, 123 pp. $ 2.50. 


In a number of chapters, some of which bear a highly aphoristic character, the author 
develops his own philosophy and opinions on education in a continued discussion and 
evaluation of the theories of others, such as the Pragmatists. He combats pessimism 
and secks in a liberal and modern religion with a strong ethical appeal a basis for an 
optimistic attitude. In some respects his way of arguing reminds one of Thoreau. The 
real problems of our time, social and intellectual, occupy the foremost place, above 
metaphysics and theory proper. 


PLECHANOW, G. W. Beitrage zur Geschichte des Materialismus. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1957. 220 pp. DM. 4.00. 
This book was originally published in German in 1896. For the present edition the 
German edition of 1921 and in particular the Russian edition of the essay on d’Holbach 
— the only one which appeared in Russian under the auspicies of the author — have also 
been utilized. The book is one of the ablest specimens of Marxist philosophy. 


REvEL, JEAN-FRANGots. Pourquoi des philosophes? René Julliard, 
Paris 1957. 174 pp. F. fr. 570. 


In this trenchant attack on philosophy, in particular the academic and a few of its 
foremost representatives (Heidegger especially) the author accuses it of presenting 
artificial systematisations based on partial and vague knowledge, since it rests on the 
idea that philosophical truths must be universal. He investigates what he believes to 
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2 \ be the pernicious influence of philosophy and the philosophers in such fields as 
, psychology and psycho-analysis and indicates their superfluity and incompetence in 
m the field of epistemology. Of special interest are the remarks on the sociologists who, 
of misled by philosophy, relate social institutions with universal mental structures. 
a 
re ScHILLING, Kurr. Geschichte der sozialen Ideen. Individuum, 
ry Gemeinschaft, Gesellschaft. Alfred Kroner Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. 
ne 

' 11 pp. DM. 12.00. 
5 wine. uence 
n, The social idea in a narrower sense, as meant by Prof. Schilling, originates usually in a 
he time when the social idea in a broader sense (i.e., the framework which holds together 
to a community, viz. a state) is in a crisis. It is the social theories, the conceptions 
se individual and society (Gemeinschaft as well as Gesellschaft in the terminology of 


Tonnies) in the ideas of the great philosophers in Western history that are scholarly 
and perspicuously dealt with here. To the philosophers have been added some men 
at whose influence on the thinking on state and society was great. In this way, Greek 
philosophy is followed by an analysis of the original Christian “social idea”. The book 


Lion ends with Nietzsche, who is preceded by pre-Marxian socialism and Marx. Although 
in its subject matter it is not an easy book, it might be profitably read by the serious 

mrtg ad and educated layman. It forms in the series Kréners Taschenausgabe vol. 261. 

rx’ . . ol . . . . r 

ty” Verr, Orro. Soziologie der Freiheit. Vittorio Klostermann, Frankfurt 

on, | a. M. 1957. 276 pp. DM. 16.50. 

nto Freedom of the human will, economic freedom (conceived in the neo-liberal con- 

ee ception of the term), and political freedom are dealt with here from the viewpoint of 
interrelation and interdependence. The author of this essentially philosophical work 

: discusses 19th and 20th Century concepts and developments, tries to offer not only a 

AES determination of the significance for the problem treated of a great many thinkers, but 
also, for example, of the meaning of German national socialism, and gives a definition 
of the German national character. The book, although containing many a valuable 

‘hor : “ay : fe se 
suggestion, suffers from being overloaded with ideas and methods derived from 

ann I various disciplines and this infringes not only on its lucidity but also, it would seem, 

gee on its profoundness. The present book is an entirely new edition of Die Flucht vor 

The der Freiheit. 

ove 


Zur christlichen Staatslehre. Hrsg. von Oswald v. Nell-Breuning 
und Hermann Sacher. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1957. vi, 210 pp. 
us. DM. 6.50. 


, This publication is the second part of a series, consisting in nine separate parts, 

h entitled Wérterbuch der Politik. The aim is to design a Christian theory of society and 
clas state based on papal pronouncements which should render possible an introspective 
bach approach to the main questions of the present day. In this volume on the state, the 


‘aoe various forms which it assumes are discussed as well as the division of power, the forms 
of franchise, the political parties and the representation of the people. Among the 
r other subjects dealt with are those pertaining to political education, revolution, 
ard, | legitimacy and the right to resistance. 
of its SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
reg Dents, Henri. Valeur et Capitalisme. Editions Sociales, Paris 1957. 
n 


126 pp. F. fr. 300. 


yes to 
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The question of value is dealt with by the author from the Marxist standpoint and in 
the well known manner. To begin with the conception of value, as it has developed in 
Marxist theory, is discussed, and thereafter the law of value as it appears in the different 
phases of the development of capitalism is treated. The author also deals with the 
criticism made at present of the Marxist theory of value. 


Deutscn, Kart W. An Interdisciplinary Bibliography on Nationalism, 
1935-1953. The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge (Mass.) 1956. 165 pp. $ 3.50. 


Since Dr. K. Pinson’s “A Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism” (1935) this 
is the first selective bibliography on a large scale on the subject. It includes not only 
various branches of the social sciences, but also biology and genetics. The plan 
of this useful book deserves praise. The various disciplines are brought into relief and 
a detailed survey is given of the sources for the various countries, groups of countries 
and, in one case, i.e. the Jews, a particular section. 


Dyrtas, Mrtovan. The New Class. An Analysis of the Communist 
System. An Atlantic Press book publ. by Thames and Hudson, 
London; Jacs. G. Robbers, Amsterdam 1957. ix, 214 pp. 21/—. 


Djilas’ criticism of Communism (including “Titoism”) will stir the non-specialist 
reader more than the specialist, because this “analysis” presents views often uttered 
before by others and because his definitions are not always scientifically clear-cut and 
sufficiently sharp. This is at least partly due to the dramatic circumstances under which 
the book was written. It will remain a highly remarkable testimony of a former party 
man who sincerely strove to be honest towards himself and accepted the full conse- 
quences of a development that began with the rupture between the Soviet-Union and 
Yugoslavia in 1948 or perhaps already at an earlier date. Djilas, always somewhat of 
an enfant terrible among Yugoslav Communists, believes in a disintegration of Commu- 
nism which, according to him, is already well on the way. 


Documents of Modern Political Thought, ed. by T. E. Utley and 

J. Stuart Maclure. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, London 

1957. 1x, 276 pp. 22/6. 
Modestly, the editors of this handy introductory textbook on the doctrinal factor in 
shaping politics, state that their anthology is only “the unworthy successor” of Prof. 
Oakeshott’s book on the social and political doctrines of Europe (1938). Preceded by 
lucid introductions, extracts are given on politicological works. Part I is devoted to 
representative democracy (liberalism, conservation, democratic socialism) and contains 
texts from Locke, Bentham, Tawney, Kennan, for instance. Part II deals with Commu- 
nism and includes relatively many extracts from the writings of Marx and Engels, 
Part III offers some texts on Roman-Catholic political theory (some Popes, Maritain). 
Part IV romantic authoritarianism (e.g., apartheid), and part V Protestant political 
thought (i.a. Niebuhr, World Council of Churches). 


: . : r . . } 
Fetcin, J. G. Standortverteilung der Produktion im Kapitalismus 


und im Sozialismus. Ubersetzung aus dem Russischen. Verlag die 
Wirtschaft, Berlin 1956. 541 pp. DM. 22.80. 


This is a comparative study of the distribution of industry under socialism and 
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capitalism, based on Marxist-Lenist theories and experiences gained in the Soviet 
Union. A characteristic of the capitalist system is said to be the concentration of 
industries in the neighbourhood of markets and of sources of basic materials and 
energy, at the expense of other regions or countries which thus remain undeveloped. 
Under a socialist economic order, scientific planning combines orientation of market 
and sources with a proportionate development of all regions. 


FLORENCE, P. SARGANT. Labour. Hutchinson’s University Library, 
London 1949; repr. 1957. ix, 220 pp. 10/6. 


In his introduction the author says: “This book deals mainly with facts and generali- 
zations from facts, but links them by argument relevant to practical problems in 
western civilization to-day. These problems revolve round the efficient, full employ- 
ment of labour in a more or less free market system of economy”. Part I deals with 
labour resources and their utilization, part Il with such issues as working hours, 
social relations and wages, part III with unemployment and its prevention, and part 


IV with the direction of labour policy. Interesting are, e.g. the considerations on 
democratization within the industries. 


Gecx, L. H. ApotpeH. Zur Sozialreform des Rechts. Die soziale 
Problematik in der Rechtsphilosophie der Neuzeit. Ferdinand Enke 
Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. ili, 65; pp. DM. 7.80. 


A good survey is offered here of the various theories which were developed from 
about 1500 till the First World War on the social foundations of law and conceptions 
of law, although some criticism may be made on the choice of thinkers and theories 
dealt with. In general, those treating the problem from the legal angle have been given 
a larger share of attention than social philosophers with the exception of some 
economists and economic historians such as Roscher and Schmoller. 


HABSBURG, OrTo von. Soziale Ordnung von Morgen. Gesellschaft 

und Staat im Atomzeitalter. Verlag Herold, Wien, Miinchen 1957. 

172 pp. S. 32 (D.M. 5.60). 
Without lapsing into either extreme pessimism or optimism, the author of this book 
presents an analysis of the fundamental questions concerning the present and the 
future regulation of society. From a conservative standpoint many questions are dealt 
with, be it rather superficially, for example the position of the different social groups, 
economic life in the atomic era, social structural changes and the resultant problems 
and the state in the zoth century. A chapter has also been devoted to the subject of a 
federal Europe and here the author advocates a monarchical head. 


HarM, SIEGFRIED. Die Werkzeitung als Mittel zur sozialen Betriebs- 

gestaltung. Fotodruck durch Photocopie G.m.b.H., Stuttgart 1957. 

100 pp. 
The subject of this dissertation (University of Basle) is the role played by the company 
newspaper in the forming of social relations in the business concern and its significance 
for the latter. Changes in labour and production relations that have led to the present- 
day problems in this field are discussed and the history of the company newspaper is 
related. Thereafter examples are selected to demonstrate how this paper can, in a 
positive sense, influence the attitude of the worker towards his work and also the 
human relationships in the business concern. 
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HEcKsCHER, GUNNAR. The Study of Comparative Government and 
Politics. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1957. 172 pp. 18/—. 





























This monograph is something of a “report of a round table conference on teaching and 
research in comparative government” held by the Int. Pol. Science Association in 
Florence, 1954; but it retains the full flavour of an individual work. Prof. Heckscher 
deals in a lucid manner with a great many methodological problems with regard to the 
use of comparative methods for political science. The central theme is that of the 
necessity for introducing those methods to clear up many questions which otherwise 
have to be left in the dark. In the second part of the book, which is devoted to a 
number of selected fields of study, the application of comparative methods to the 
analysis of parliamentary procedure, political parties, etc., is treated. As a thorough 
exploration of this much neglected subject the book deserves full attention. 


HERRMANN, A. Hepwic. Die ausserhiusliche Erwerbstitigkeit ver- 
heirateter Frauen. Eine sozialpolitische Studie. Ferdinand Enke 
Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. vili, 157 pp. DM. 14.80. 


In this study the reasons for the increase in the professional work of married women 
are considered to lie mainly in social developments (wars and their effects in particular) 
which forced the woman to take over the place of the man. In addition to an analytical 
description of the phenomenon and its concequences — e.g. the tensions arising from 
the double role of the working woman — measures are indicated for the solution of the 
problem, on the one hand those aimed at raising the income of the lower income groups, 
and on the other hand measures aimed at adapting labour relationships to the position 
of the married woman. 


Kozrotek, Hetmur. Grundfragen der marxistisch-leninistischen 
Theorie des Nationaleinkommens. Sozialismus. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 
Berlin 1957. 235 pp. DM. 5.80. 


The present book is intended as a second volume on national revenue; the first, which 


is Soviet statistics that demonstrate a considerable growth. The same applies to those 
figures that represent the development in the “People’s Democracies” and Eastern 
Germany. The author is fully familiar with the subject and in particular with the 
interpretation of capitalist and socialist economies by the “classics of Marxism- 
Leninism” and outstanding Soviet economists. 


Kuczynski, JiRGEN. Studien zur Geschichte des Kapitalismus. 

Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1957. v, 246 pp. DM. 12.00. 
In this book the author has collected a number of studies, all of which are devoted to 
the history of capitalism. A Marxist-Leninist standpoint forms the starting point for 
the treatment of the history and historiography of the industrial revolution, capitalism 
in the pre-monopolistic phase, the imperialist stage and the questions raised by the 
historiography of capitalism. Solutions are given to problems, and the author believes 
that in the future these solutions will be recognized as being the only correct ones. 


MANDEVILLE, BERNARD. Die Bienenfabel. Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin 
1957. 370 pp. DM. 6.90. 


This new, excellent translation of “The Fable of the Bees” is based on that made by 


is still to be published, will deal with national revenue in capitalism. The main source | 
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d Otto Bobertag, 1914, but it has been revised on the basis of the critical English edition 
= of 1924 (Kayes, Oxford) and completed by Dorothea and Friedrich Bassenge. In his 


introduction Emil Utitz discusses the importance of the book from a Marxist point 
nd of view. 


net Menselijke Verhoudingen. Door F. J. Th. Rutten e.a. Tweede deel. 
= Uitgeverij Paul Brand N.V., Bussum 1957. 233 pp. Hfl. 12.90. 


rise Drastic structural changes in the world have disrupted the existing group relationships 


Oa in which the individual lived and as a result human relations have become problem- 
the atical. The individual must learn to get on with his fellow man within a broader social 
agh 


milieu, free from the prejudices and stereotypes that have grown up in the past, — this is 
roughly the gist of the argument put forward by Prof. F. J. Th. Rutten in the intro- 
duction. In this second volume contributions by Roman Catholic writers are devoted 
ef- | to human relations in every-day life (education, mental and medical care) and to those 
ike \ in the field of art, politics, law, ethics and international contacts. The first volume was 
reviewed in this journal, Vol. 1(1956), p. 310. 





men | MICHELS, Ropert. Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen 
ee Demokratie. Untersuchungen iiber die oligarchischen Tendenzen des 
uc’ | Gruppenlebens. Neudruck der 2. Aufl. Hrsg. und mit einem Nach- 
from Pe 

fthe | Wort versehen von Werner Conze. Alfred Kroner Verlag, Stuttgart 


ups, | 1957. xxxi, 548 pp. DM. 15.00. 








— In Kréners Taschenausgabe this re-edition forms the 25oth vol. It is indeed gratifying that 
this famous work on the structure and inherent tendencies of the socialist parties, a 
work which remains interesting and stimulating notwithstanding the fact that many 

' observations seem obsolete, is now once more available. Prof. Conze ably discusses its 

aft, 


importance for political science, throwing light upon the question of Michels’ funda- 
mental attitude towards democracy. Moreover, a number of quotations have been 
: rectified and two bibliographies have been added: one a list of Michels’ writings, the 
which other a bibliography of works dealing with the same subject and related ones. 





source 


pos Mossé, Extane. Marx et le probléme de la croissance dans une 
a 


th the | ¢Conomie capitaliste. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1956. v, 250 pp. 
rxism- | F. fr. 1.000. 


This book was published as Nr. 33 in the series Etudes et Mémoires, published under 
the auspices of the Centre d’ Etudes Economiques. It is an important contribution to 


MUS. | — Marxian economics as well as to the social and economic history of France, mainly in 
the 19th Century. The author discusses Marx’s theory on growth ina capitalist economy 
sted to (accumulation) with which she, for the greater part, fully agrees and which she applies 
int for to France and more in particular to the growth of the textile industry in 19th Century 
italism France. The part of her book devoted to the latter subject is, as a whole, an able 
by the illustration of the more purely theoretical first part. The author even accepts Marx’s 
selieves theory of absolute pauperisation as valid for the development in France. 
*t ones. 


Penourt, Marc. Les cadres et leur revenue. Editions Génin, Paris 
Berlin | 1957. 330 pp. F. fr. 1.800. 


This work contains a social-economic study of the senior staff in the distribution of the 
nade by national income, i.e. of the groups of officials who are charged with the highest techni- 
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cal and managerial functions in industry. The author believes that a sociological. | C 
economic approach is the only correct one since, viewed from a theoretical-economic t 
standpoint, the formation of this group’s income is comparable with that of the t 
workers’ group, income being derived from work in both cases, although in practice s 
each group has its own social characteristics. P 
s 
s 
f 


Po.ak, Frep. L. Hoopvolle Toekomstperspectieven. W. de Haan 
N.V., Zeist 1957. 155 pp. Hfl. 6.90. 
This excellent study opens with an analysis of the radical structural changes of the last 
century and a half. The essence of the resultant cultural crisis is believed affecting 
human dignity as expressed in the determination by man of his own fate. The latter Ros 
demands an attitude to life that is realistic as regards the present, but idealistically 


inspired as regards the future. A positive vision of the future (an idealtypical con- the 
ception) forms the starting point for an investigation into the presence of this indis- 7 
pensable, inspiring force in the most important intellectual trends in modern Western | tl 
culture. The new attitude to life, emanating from the tension between reality and ideal, | 0 
is illustrated by the genesis of the State of Israel. The writer testifies to his faith in the | 0 
positive constructive force present in man, even under, and after, the most difficult d 
circumstances; and in the spontaneous revolts of the people in Eastern Europe he sees _| tl 
the corroboration of this faith. g 
r 
Prakke, H. J. De Samenspraak in onze Samenleving. Inleiding tot 
de publicistiek. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1957. 208 pp. ScH 
Hf. 9.75. | Ind 
The author defines publicism as the science of intentionally executed, public com- Nev 
munication of news, thoughts and feelings and its operation in society. Due to the 1 
predominant role played by the press in the last century, publicism is, at the present a 
moment, mainly the science of the press; as other mediums of communication such as pa 
radio, film and television, gradually occupy a more and more important place, a ai 
proportionate increase in scope is necessitated. In addition, informal communication a 
in all its diversity of forms must also be drawn into the investigation. This interesting hi 
book presents an introductory reconnaisance of a virgin field. ‘a 
; j , se 9 ea ; m 
The Race Question in Modern Science. Unesco, Paris; Sidgwick & T 
Jackson Ltd., London 1956. 373 pp. 17/6. th 
In accordance with a request made by the Economic and Social Council of the United ie 
Nations, a programme was drawn up by Unesco for combatting, scientifically, racial Ls 
prejudice. In this study, which is based on the above-mentioned programme, a survey } 
is presented by eminent scholars of prevailing, scientific opinions on the different aspects ScH 
of the question. The racial myth and special forms of it are considered in general and Unt 
the social, cultural and psychological determinants of that myth are investigated. scha 
Historical and biological viewpoints and questions pertaining to miscegenation form | 195 
the themes of other contributions to this interesting book. 7 
In 
Review of Sociology. Analysis of a Decade. Ed. by Joseph B. Gittler. | at 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman & Hall Ltd, | Ut 


ng re 
London 1957. ix, 588 pp. $ 10.50. fir 
Twenty-three people, all experts in one or more branches of science, have co-operated } TI 
to produce this interesting work which surveys the development of theoretical con- wi 
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- | ceptions and the research in the various sectors of the science of sociology, which is 
ic becoming more and more specialized. The trends of development in the period after 
e the second world war are discussed with the aid of relevant literature, of which a good 
xe survey is given at the end of each section. Apart from the sociological theory in general 


and the quantitative methods, a treatment is also given of population research, the 
study of the relationship personality and social structure, and the investigation of 
n social stratification. In addition to such very pragmatic branches as industrial sociology, 
family sociology, sociatry and sociometry, consideration is also paid to the results of 
the sociology of education, art and religion. The book presents an excellent picture of 


= the great strides made by sociology in the last ten years. 

1g 

. Ross, Murray G. Gemeenschapsorganisatie. Grondbeginselen en 
y 


~ theorie. Van Loghum Slaterus, Arnhem 1957. 281 pp. Hfl. 11.90. 


This book, a Dutch translation published in the series Sociale Bibliothek, develops the 


m theory underlying the process of community organisation. The author looks upon the 

al, organisation of the community as the basis of activities in different fields and of various 

he | organisations, e.g. health care, education, industrial development, etc. The subjects 

ult discussed include opinions on the nature of community organisation, the methods and 

ces. | the study and solution of problems. A comparison is made with social case work and 
group work and with the conceptions community development and community 
relationships in order to discover points of agreement and difference. 

ot 

Pp. )  Scunewer, EucENE V. Industrial Sociology. The Social Relations of 


Industry and the Community. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
ins New York, Toronto, London 1957. ix, 559 pp. 52/6. 


the This excellent study aims in the first place at giving a description of the social structure 
xsi of the big business concern and its relations with the community as a whole, this being 
_ considered as a dynamic entity, and in the second place at arriving at a systematisation 
a of the multiplicity of existing industrial-sociological investigations. In addition to an 
ing exposition of the theoretical conceptions of sociology, the first part contains an 


} historical survey of industrial development in England and the United States. The 
relationship between personality and social roles forms the core on which the analytical 
method, used to transilluminate the social structure of the industry, is concentrated. 

& Thus consideration is paid to the part played by the manager, the worker, the foreman, 
the employee and the staff official and the problems pertaining to authority, social 


ited pressure and fatigue. Of interest, too, are the observations on the relations with the 
oul trade union and the community. 

rvey 

oaks SCHWONKE, MARTIN. Vom Staatsroman zur Science Fiction. Eine 
and Untersuchung iiber die Geschichte und Funktion der naturwissen- 
ited. schaftlich-technischen Utopie. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 
orm 


1957. vil, 194 pp. DM. 16.00. 


In this interesting and able study, vol. 2 in the Géstinger Abhandlungen zur Soziologie, 
ler. | attention is directed to the hitherto neglected natural scientific component of the 
td., | Utopia. Although the Utopia refers to the future, as regards form and content it 
remains bound to the way of thought and the events of the period of its creation; the 
first part, a survey of the Utopias from Antiquity up to the present day, depicts this. 
The second part deals with the change in character and function that has occurred 
with the passage of time. The Utopia develops from a normative ideal society with 


rated 
con- 
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Plato to a programme for the further shaping of the world by man in the 19th century 
and to the impartial prognosis of possible future changes in our time. In a society that 
is being changed by science and technique, the ideal is no longer the harmonic, static 
society, but one evolving towards a higher level by means of technical ability. The 
“state novel” is therefore giving way to science fiction. 


Soziologie der Gemeinde. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen, 


n.d. 229 pp. DM. 12.50. 


This special number of the Ké/ner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie is devoted 
to the sociology of the community. The sociological concept municipality is taken by 
R. K6nig, in his contribution to this number, to cover a broad community whose 
characteristics are: local unity, social interaction and communal ties. In his argu- 
mentation he demonstrates that the last-mentioned characteristic does not necessarily 
imply complete cohesion. In addition to other theoretical contributions there are 
discussions on empiric investigations held in various countries and a summary is given 
of international, scientific literature on this subject. 


Staatslexikon. Recht Wirtschaft Gesellschaft. Hrsg. von der Gortes- 
Gesellschaft. Erster Band. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1957. viii, 1246 
pp. DM. 65.00. 


This is the first volume of the completely revised edition of the Staatslexikon. Since the 
previous edition of 1932 radical social, economic and political shifts and changes have 
taken place, the repercussions of which have influenced the contents of this work. 
The subtitle appended to the main title which has been used since 1887 already 
indicates this adaptation of the contents to the changed circumstances; space has been 
devoted not only to the state in its multiplicity of forms and activities in the modern 
age, its essence and limitations, but also to law as the regulating element in social 
relations, economic life as far as its social, technical and juridical aspects are concerned 
and the social structure with its strata and groups and its characteristic dynamic element. 
This valuable work gives a wealth of data on these subjects, their mutual relationship 
and actual situation, presented in a perspicuous manner. 


Sramps, NorMAN L. Why Democracies Fail. A critical evaluation of the 
causes of Modern Dictatorships. University of Notre Dame Press, 
Notre Dame (Indiana) 1957. xxvi, 182 pp. $ 4.00. 

The author’s aim is not the presentation of detailed studies on dictatorships in various 
countries, but the indication of reasons why and how democratic institutions in 
general can make way for totalitarian trends, and why they cannot evolve any power 
of self-preservation during this process. He refrains from defining the words de- 
mocracy and dictatorship: “both are used in their popular meaning”. His expositions 
on the growth of the national state, different kinds of dictatorship etc., and on the 
future of democracy are thus graphic and acceptable, but lack precision and, in the last 
instance, the power of conviction. 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK. Une Philosophie du Travail. Le Syndicalisme. 
Traduit de laméricain. Editions du Vieux Colombier, Paris 1957. 
176 pp. F. fr. 750. 


The author analyzes the significance of the trade union movement seen against the 
background of the modern industrial society which in its development wiped out 
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existing social ties. The trade union movement, in contrast with the ideological 
currents which force artificial forms on society, is viewed as a movement that links up 
with relationships originating among the workers in industry and that at the same 
time offers the possibility of participation in community activities and of developing 
a sense of personal responsibility. One wondets if the phase in the development of the 
trade union movement discussed here has not already ended. 


Théses de Sciences Sociales, Theses in the Social Sciences. 2nd impr. 
Unesco, Paris 1954. 236 pp. $ 1.75. 


This valuable publication was prepared by Dr. J. E. Godchot and contains about 
3200 items. In his preface, written in French and English, the compiler gives a survey 
of requirements for doctorates in the more than 20 states from which titles were 
included, as well as information as to where these theses can be found. They are 
classified into ten divisions, comprising, e.g., sociology, political science and edu- 
cation. A subject index and a list of authors have been added and also a geographical 
index and a table of languages. 


Travail et condition humaine. Travail et techniques d’ambiance. 
Travail et economie. Travail et societé. [Elites et Responsabilités, 
vol. I, Il, HI, IV]. Centre Economique et Social de Perfectionnement 


des Cadres, Paris 1957. 127, 127, 139, 134 pp. F. fr. 2500 (4 vols.; 
F. fr. 800 per vol.). 


By holding post-graduate courses for those occupying senior posts in the economic 
and social sphere, the Centre Economique de Perfectionnemen? des Cadres aims at bridging 
the gap between practice and theory and at obviating the unavoidable dangers of 
specialisation. These four volumes contain the lectures delivered during the 1956-1957 
course in which the question of labour with its multilateral relations and side-effects is 
considered. Thus in the first volume the connection between labour, human personality 
and psychic well-being is investigated. Volume II deals with the influence of working 
conditions, structure and organisation of the business concern and the city milieu on 
human labour. Observations made from an economic viewpoint in volume III are 
followed by a discussion in the last volume on the influence of different processes of 
social development. The contributors are extremely competent in their field and their 
contributions are of a high standard. 


VexttArp, A. Le clochard. Etude de psychologie sociale. Desclée de 
Brouwer, Bruges, Paris 1957. 317 pp. B. fr. 200. 


This social-psychological study of the c/ochard, the modern vagabond, is based on 
some sixty case studies in France and a critical consideration of international literature 
published on this subject. The author rejects the identification of the clochard with the 
criminal or with the mental patient and also the conception of incurability. The 
clochard is looked upon as an isolated, a marginal man, who has become detached from 
social ties because of individual and social factors. A reintegration by means of social- 
measures and psycho-didactic methods is advocated. 


Vitter, DAnteL. Legons de Démographie. Editions Montchrestien, 
Paris 1957. 417 pp. F. fr. 1.300. 


The first part of this study on demography contains a discussion on the impressive 
changes that have taken place in the size of the population during the last three 
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centuries, particularly those in Europe. Against the background of the social-economic 
state of affairs and the development of the population in the period in question, the 
most important theories on population which have developed in the course of time are 
considered. The second part aims at presenting an insight into the methods and aims 
of demography, and here attention is paid both to general and to economic demography. 
Starting from this point an investigation is made in the third part into the determining 
factors in the world distribution of population and the possibilities of a policy to 
correct irregularities in this distribution. 


WEDDIGEN, WALTER. Grundziige der Sozialpolitik und Wohlfahrts- 


pflege. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. xi, 241 pp. DM. 21.00. 


The author uses the term social policy to cover all measures, both preventative and 
remedial, aimed at improving relationships between groupings in a society so that 
these may be integrated, in a positive and productive way, in the society as a whole, 
On the grounds of what one understands by the term community, a distinction can be 
drawn between national, inter-state, and supra-national social policy. A sketch is 
given of the evolution of the three forms, with Germany as example for the first, as 
well as of the role played by social policy in the emancipation of the labour movement 
in various countries. 


Wirtschaftsfragen der Freien Welt. Hrsg. von Erwin von Beckerath, 
Fritz W. Meyer und Alfred Miiller-Armack. 2. Aufl. Fritz Knapp 
Verlag, Frankfurt am Main 1957. xi, 633 pp. DM. 42.00. 


This voluminous work, which contains contributions by more than fourty scholars, 
mainly neo-liberal, in the field of economic and social sciences, was published on the 
occasion of the 6oth birthday of Erhard, Minister of Economic Affairs in the Federal 
Republic. His personality is looked upon as the symbol of this work’s starting point: 
the possibility of combining scientific theory and the practice of economic policy on 
the basis of the neo-liberal principles. The essays collected together here first deal with 
the fundamental questions of social-economic policy and of the regulation of social 
and of economic life in particular. In the succeeding parts attention is then devoted to 
the various aspects of economic life: division of income and formation of prices, 
economic growth and the business cycle movement, the money and capital market, 
the government’s financial policy, the agrarian policy and international economic 
relations. 


HISTORY 


ALTHEIM, FRANz. Utopie und Wirtschaft. Eine geschichtliche Be- 
trachtung. Vittorio Klostermann, Frankfurt am Main 1957. 266 pp. 


DM. 7.80. 


The author deals with the period from about 490 to 632, in which events in the Middle 
East were dictated by the antithesis between the Eastern Roman Empire and the 
Persian Empire of the Sassanides, and compares it with the contrasts in the world 
today. Against the background of this struggle, which did not exclude the mutual 
borrowing of cultural elements and which rendered possible the rise of the Arab 
Empire, the author portrays two personnalities who, at the beginning and the end 
respectively of the said period, played an important role, namely Mazdak, whose 
Utopian way of thinking contributed to the collapse of the Persian Empire, and 
Mohammed, the creator of the Arab Empire. 
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nic } BarK, WILLIAM CARROLL. Origins of the Medieval World. Stanford 


the University Press, Stanford (Ca) 1958. xi, 162 pp. $ 3.75. 

are 

ms In this refreshing, attractively written work the author deals in an original way with 
hy. many theories on the Early Middle Ages, more in particular with the essential questions 
ing involved in the definition of when the Middle Ages “began” - and why, and what 
to were the essential characteristics of that period viewed from the standpoint of our 


modern world. Challenging, e.g., Pirenne and a host of other historians, the thesis is 
defended that our civilization has its roots precissely in these “Dark Ages” which are 
ts- evaluated here positively. The breakdown of many things Roman or “Ancient” was 
the condition for the laying of new foundations from which, in a long and painful 


a process, our world, our freedoms and values sprang. This thesis is maintained with 
and regard to economic, social, and intellectual developments. The highly erudite author 
that offers an often brilliant analysis of other theories and, although perhaps going too far 
ole. in its conclusions sometimes, his book is a very stimulating and important contribution 
rbe , to the interesting subject. 
h is 
t, as Etat et classes dans l’antiquité esclavagiste. Structure; évolution. 
a: Les Editions de la Nouvelle Critique, Paris 1957. 241 pp. F. fr. 450. 
All the essays collected in this book deal with the development, structure and fall of 
th, the slave societies of 'he ancient world. They are based in part on the most recent 
app archeological investigations in Russia and China and were written by Chinese, French 
and German authors from a Marxist standpoint in each case. In addition to obser- 
vations on the role of the state and the class-structure, attention is paid to the opinions 
lars, on the transition to the feudal social structure. A separate contribution deals with the 
1 the society of the Huns in the period of Attila. The book appeared as Cahier Nr. 2 in the 
deral series Recherches Internationales a la lumiére du marxisme. 
oint: 


yon | Hernic, Kurr. Wenn die Soldaten... Was Kriege kosten. Nest Ver- 


with | lag, Frankfurt am Main 1957. 310 pp. Tables. DM. 14.80. 

ocial = , 

ed to The phenomenon of war, as it appeared in the world in the period 1800-1955, is 

rices, discussed from various angles in this book. An analysis is given of the causes, the costs 

irket, and the consequences in diverse fields and attention is devoted to the attitude of the 

omic Church and the United Nations to this problem and to the conceptions of inter- 
national law. The comments on the changes in character and function are interesting, 
e.g. the development from monarchical to national wars and the radical change in the 
method of recruiting and in the organisation of the army and the latter’s place in 

B society. The financing of war is also dealt with at length. 

e- 


pp. Kumowsxy, Ernst WERNER. Geschlecht und Geschichte. Sexualitit 

im Wandel von Kultur und Kunst. Mit einem Essay von Max Brod: 
fidde “Uber die Unsicherheit der Geschichtsdeutung”. Verlag Arthur 
dthe | Niggli und Willy Verkauf, Teufen, St. Gallen, Bregenz, Wien 1956. 
world | III, 208 pp. Sw. fr. 19.80. 


1 | 
re Following on an exposition of the dominating male and female traits in both sexes the 
e end author deals successively with the cultural-historical ages in Europe during the last 
whose 1000 years, mainly with the aid of pronouncements made by leading writers, phi- 
>, and losophers, etc. In his treatment he tries to demonstrate that the entire history of 


culture was greatly influenced by the ever-changing prevalence of dominant “male” 
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and “female” traits in man. Undoubtedly a surprising light is sometimes thrown on 
them by this original approach to historical questions. In spite of a deliberate attempt 
at circumspection and a realisation of the relative limitations of the results that can 
thus be obtained, the author appears to go astray at times — but these deviations can 
stimulate further research. 


Lirsxy, Louts. A gallery of Zionist profiles. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York 1957. xxiv, 226 pp. $ 3.75. 


In this book the author, who for many years was a leading figure in American and 
world Zionism, has traced the characteristics of about 30 Zionist personalities, 
including ten Americans, ranging from Herzl to Ben-Gurion. These are the founders 
and organisors of the Zionist movement, politicians, diplomats, writers and orators, 
but also a few poets, the creator of modern Hebrew and the founder of a big industry, 
all of whom, with only one exception, the author knew personally. In the brilliantly 
stylized portrets the sphere and climate of the Zionist movement become clearly 


tangible. 


Masson, Georcina. Frederick II of Hohenstaufen. A Life. Secker & 
Warburg, London 1957. 376 pp. Ill. 35/—. 


The author has utilized data drawn from contemporary sources and relevant literature 
in this remarkable book on Emperor Frederick Il, “the Wonder of the World”, 
Though she fully elaborates his greatness, she does not turn a blind eye to such negative 
aspects of his character as cruelty. The intellectual brilliance of life at his court is 
portrayed with aptness and much light is thrown on the political controversy with the 
popes, which was based on different, inherent, basic conceptions, 


MEINECKE, FRIEDRICH. Die Idee der Staatsrason in der neueren Ge- 


schichte. Hrsg. und eingel. von Walther Hofer. R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 
Miinchen 1957. xxx, 528 pp. DM. 24.50. 


This is the first volume ina very praiseworthy edition of Meinecke’s Works, undertaken 
by three German publishers. The bio-bibliographical introduction by Prof. Hofer is 
excellent and rightly stresses the special place this book occupies in German histo- 
riography between the two world wars. The book is rather discursive in character; 
the chapters are in part individual studies, although in the problem the author sets out 
to answer there is, of course, a common denominator and also a close interrelation 
between the different aspects. The starting point from which the central theme here 
springs is the personality and ideas of Macchiavelli. For the subject and for an under- 
standing of the author’s values and philosophy the book is indispensable and the 
present new edition, immaculate in outward and editorial presentation, is to be wel- 
comed. 


Trevor-Rorer, H. R. Historical Essays. Macmillan & Co. Ltd, 
London; St. Martin’s Press, New York 1957. viii, 298 pp. 21/—. 


The essays and articles collected in this volume were published before in a number of 
weeklies and monthlies, mainly in The New Statesman. They comprise a great variety 
of subjects — e.g., chapters from the history of the Jews, 17th Century Britain, Marx 
and his significance for the study of history. What unites them all is the brilliance of 
style, the often flashing insights, the character of being not heavily-documented 
scholarly studies, but more light-winged discussions, which seem, at least partly, 
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written with the purpose of destroying historical myths. In any case they are refreshing 
and stimulating —- and sometimes really inviting criticism. 





TUCHMAN, BarBARA W. Bible and Sword. England and Palestine 


from the Bronze Age to Balfour. New York University Press, 
New York 1956. xiv, 268 pp. Ill., Maps. $ 5. 00. 


| The part that England played in the historical development that ultimately led to the 

} restoration of the Jewish state, centuries after its fall, was, according to the author, 
1 determined by two motives: one a religious, intellectual motive based on the Bible 
as from which emanated a positive disposition towards Palestine and the Jewish people, 
8 and a military-political motive: the strategic position of the country for communication 
5 } between the various parts of the Empire. A survey is given of the development of 
£ relations between England and Palestine throughout the ages in which the emphasis 
y 


is laid on those events that paved the way for the restoration of the Jewish state. 


< 
SS 


UrrscHENKO, S. L. Der weltanschaulich-politische Kampf in Rom am 
"a Vorabend des Sturzes der Republik. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1956. 
| ix, 240 pp. DM. 12.50. 


This is a German translation of the work — originally published in Russian — in which 


a the author presents a study of two currents in particular: firstly the Gracchi and their 

Ho, democratic ideas, and secondly the anti-democratic tendencies inherent in the de- 

be veloped slave labour system of the late Republic. In doing so he obtains a basis — in 

" | accordance with his Marxist viewpoint — for the study of the ideological “reflections” 

he during the latter two centuries of the Republic and especially of the “parties” which 
were the expression of the class contrasts. 

e- 


g, CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


BatTEN, T. R. Communities and their Development. An introductory 
en | Study with Special Reference to the Tropics. Oxford University Press, 


a London 1957. vi, 248 pp. Ill. 15/—. 

0O- 

ef; The author defines community development as all the activity of any institution which 
out benefits the development of a given community. This broad definition links up with 
ion the conception that dogmatism concerning methodology ought to be avoided and that 
ere the approach should be concordant with the special circumstances of the community 
let- in question. The subject is discussed in the form of a comparative study of the aims 
the } and methods applied by both private and governmental bodies in the economically 
vole | undeveloped countries. The study is based on the writer’s own experiences and close 


contact with workers in this field of social work. 


d., | Berte, Avotr A., Jr. Tides of Crisis. A Primer of Foreign Relations. 
MacMillan & Company, Ltd., London 1957. 327 pp. 21/—. 


t Of Here the author’s purpose is to describe the development of international relations in 
‘iety the present age that form the background to the crises which repeatedly occur. The 
{arx division of world leadership between the United States and the Sovict Union gives 
c of rise to many problems which challenge leading politicians. Within this framework the 
nted main areas of dispute, Central Europe, the Middle East and Asia, are discussed. 


rtly, Criticism is made on America’s policy towards those nationalist governments which 
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have merely replaced colonial with local subjugation. Attention is also directed to the 
necessity for raising the level of prosperity in a great part of the world. 


Deutsches und auslindisches Schrifttum zur Frage der Abriistung 
1945-1956, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Schrifttums zu den 
Problemen der Kernwaffen und der internationalen Kontrolle der 
Kernenergie. — Deutsches und auslandisches Schrifttum zu den regio- 
nalen Sicherheitsvereinbarungen 1945-1956. [Aktuelle Bibliographien 
des Europa-Archivs, Hefte 13 und 14]. Forschungsinstitut der deut- 
schen Gesellschaft fiir auswartige Politik (Institut fiir Europdische 
Politik und Wirtschaft), Frankfurt a. M. 1957. 44 pp.; 64 pp. DM. 
7.50; DM. 9.50. 
The first mentioned publication offers an extensive bibliography of books, pamphlets 
and articles in periodicals (not in daily papers) in the fields of disarmament (1st part) 
and nuclear weapons and problems of nuclear energy in general (2nd part), in so far as 
they influence iaternational relations. The second publication contains a bibliography 
on regional pacts, such as NATO, SEATO, the Bagdad-Treaty and the Warsaw-Pact 
as well as on projected treaties which did not materialize such as the European Defense 
Community. Indexes enhance the value of these useful publications. 


Fourasti£é, JEAN et ANDRE Lateur. Révolution 4 l'Ouest. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris 1957. 236 pp. Ill. F. fr. Goo. 


The revolution dealt with in this book is the accelerated social progress made since 
about 1935 in various countries of the West, primarily in the United States and toa 
much less degree in France. It is based mainly on the technical progress that is deter- 
mining for the level and manner of life, and which is characterized by a scientifical, 
experimental spirit. In the analysis of American economic life which occupies a great 
part of this book the stress falls in particular on this new spirit and a lengthy and 
detailed investigation is made into the readiness of American managers to rely on the 
technical and the social sciences. This is at the same time intended as a contribution 
to the conquest of what is left of “traditional mentality” in France. 


GarcrA-Mora, MANueEL R. International Law and Asylum as a 
Human Right. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1956. vi, 
171 pp. $ 4.50. 
The starting point of this study is that in a system for the protection of human rights 
the right of asylum forms an essential component. The prevailing regulation of this 
right in international law, by which the safe holds the right of granting asylum to a 
refugee, is considered to be inadequate. It is postulated that the individual must have a 


right to asylum which he can demand from any state if he is to be adequately protected 
against agression from his own state. 


Gopcnort, J. E. Les Constitutions du Proche et du Moyen-Orient. 
Sirey, Paris 1957. 442 pp. F. fr. 2.100. 


In a French translation the full texts of the most recent constitutions of the countries 
of the Near and Middle East are reproduced here. Those countries include, apart from 
Israel and the Arab countries, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, Greece, Ethiopia and Eritrea. 
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an | Each constitution is preceded by a short geographical and historical note on the country 
concerned. It does not need further argument that this publication may provide a 
contribution to an understanding of fundamental forces in those countries; some of the 
g constitutions are somewhat archaic from a western point of view, others are fully 
democratic and nationalist in their textual conceptions. 


n 
; Hererinc, A. H. Eenheid en Verscheidenheid der Sociale Uitkerings- 
got regelingen. Van Loghum Slaterus, Arnhem 1957. 235 pp. Hfl. 11.50. 
t- The author presents a general treatment of all regulations governing social benefits 
1e including both those pertaining to social security and to social aid, public service and 
L | the care of the poor, since their ultimate aim, the physical and mental well-being of 
sae man, is the same. A survey is given of the main forms to be found in The Netherlands 
and in other countries, their development and the differences between them. With the 
e abovementioned aim as his starting point, the author investigates which forms are 


rt) | most efficient and makes suggestions for improvements. The work appears in the series 
Sociale Bibliotheck. 


as 
hy ; , ‘ ; 
ct Levin, Howarp S. Die Automation und das Biiro. Die Auswir- 
Ise kungen der Technik unserer Zeit auf den Biirobetrieb. Nest Verlag, 
Frankfurt 1957. 268 pp. Ill. DM. 16.80. 
es | This is the German translation of the book “Office Work and Automation” that 
surveys the possibilities of automising administrative work in the business concern. 
The author looks upon the administrative apparatus as the organ producing the ele- 
ice ments on which managerial policy is based; automation can considerably increase 
da speed and efficiency. In the discussion on the methods, attention is paid to techniques 
er- based on the principle of integrated assimilation of data, electronic computers and the 
cal, methodology of operations research. 
eat 
ind MarrLANnD, Patrick. Task for Giants. An Expanding Common- 
the wealth. Longmans, Green and Co., London, New York, Toronto 
1957. ix, 327 pp. 42/—. 
In a period marked by an unmistakable endeavour on the part of the nations to pro- 
a | mote close co-operation on a world-wide scale, the author believes that the Common- 
vi, wealth, a voluntary association of independent countries with common ideological 
aims and common democratic institutions, could act as a possible crystallization core, 
even for countries that have never formed part of the British Empire. A detailed picture 
hts ? is given of the evolution from colonial empire to an organisation of co-equal states 
his whose foundations are laid down in the Statute of Westminister. Special attention is 
oa devoted to the status of the republican members, India and Pakistan, to the mutual 
04 co-operation of the countries and to the role played by the Commonwealth as a whole 
ted | in world politics. 


New Frontiers of Knowledge. A Symposium by Distinguished 
nt. } Writers, Notable Scholars and Public Figures. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington (D.C.) 1957. viii, 125 pp. $ 2.75. 


_ This book is based upon a series of talks by American and foreign scholars, statesmen, 
from f and other public figures broadcast by the “Voice of America”. They include, for in- 
rea. 


stance, Margaret Mead, Colin Clark, Henry Luce, Sidney Hook, Arnold Toynbee, 
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Salvador de Madariaga, Charles Malik, Zafrullah Khan and Ramaswami Aiyar. These VEE 
names suggest the scope of subjects dealt with here in a popular way. Naturally they 


: A ers 
include, besides the development of the sciences, the problem of survical and modern P 
philosophy in general. Together the texts included testify to a “unity in diversity” G 
representative for an enlightened Western democracy. th 
ve 
Porr, Lisron. The Kingdom beyond Caste. Friedship Press, New re 
York 1957. xvii, 170 pp. $ 3.00. a 
The author bases his commentaries on racial relations in the world of today on his fa 
Christian convictions and employs the insights of the modern social sciences and pe 
personal experiences in countries where the question is of special current interest. A an 
description is given of racial tensions in practice and of the theories and stereotypes on 
the concept of race. The roots of racial prejudice are analyzed and the possibility of Year 
integration is discussed. Particular stress is laid on the role played by the church and Publ 
the possibility of a casteless society, a possibility inherent in the Christian faith. | Year 
Réttnc, B. V. A. Nieuw Guinea als Wereldprobleem. Van Gorcum = 
& Comp. N.V., Assen 1958. 104 pp. Hfl. 4.90. 88 
Prof. Réling offers an unbiased discussion of the New Guinca-question from the inf 
viewpoints of international law and politics. Although he sharply criticizes a number of au 
arguments brought forward by supporters of the Indonesian standpoint, for instance | an: 
in the United Nations, he nevertheless comes to the conclusion that ways and methods of 
should be found for The Netherlands to abandon New Guinea. His argument in this an 
respect is very intelligent and includes the broader aspect of the prospect of political tha 
developments in Indonesia. 
Romern-VeErRscHoor, ANNIE. Spelen met de tijd. N.V. Em. Querido’s 
Uitgeversmij., Amsterdam 1957. 229 pp. Hfl. 12.50. 
In this volume Mrs. Romein has collected 16 recent essays and lectures which have 
been published before in various periodicals and yearbooks, with the exception of the | Line 
first one which has lent this book its title. They deal with a whole range of subjects, , 
e.g., the emancipation of woman, Roman-Catholicism and the reactions it produces in Ltd., 
the Netherlands, the Dutch socialist poet H. Roland Holst-van der Schalk; many are Af, 
of a high literary quality and testify to great erudition. Thanks to these characteristics ap 
the book will appeal to a broad category of readers, including the historian. rai 
; pol 
Rural Local Government in Sweden, Italy and India. A comparative | des 
study. By Harold Zink, Arne Wahlstrand, Feliciano Benvenuti and atic 
R. Bhaskaran. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1957. xiii, 142 pp. 21/—. e 
This work is the result of an assignment made by the Unesco and the International are 
Political Science Association. It is a comparative study of the structure, scope and 
apparatus of local government in the three countries in question. Research demon- Kinc 
strated that in these very divergent countries the rural, local governmental bodies | 1957 
successfully fulfilled a large number of essential public functions and had adapted 2 
themselves to changed circumstances. Attention was directed to the extent to which In t 
corruption plays a role and to the influence of agrarian reforms which, though not trip 
carried out by the local authorities, nevertheless exercise a radical influence in their | is p 


field of work. 
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¢ VEER, PAUL VAN’r. Vriend en vijand in de kolonie. N.V. De Arbeiders- 
y pers, Amsterdam 1956. 156 pp. Hfil. 5.90. 

n 

” General observations on the different colonisation systems form the background to 


the author’s treatment of primarily the present situation, including the attitude of the 
various groups of the population towards each other, in Suriname, the Dutch Antilles 
and New Guinea. It is the author’s opinion that the Dutch can make no particular 


sf contribution to the development plans since the social distance maintained during the 
} colonial period has not enabled them to acquire any special proficiency as regards the 
is faculty of acculturation, the social relationships and in general the character of the 
id population. The international-political position of the territories is indicated and the 
A ambivalent attitude of the “westernized” is sketched with understanding. 
on 
ae Yearbook of the Internat. Free Trade Union Movement 1957-1958. 
id Publ. under the auspices of the ICFTU. Lincolns-Prager Internat. 
' Yearbook Publ. Comp. Ltd., London 1957. 622 pp. £ 5/5/—. 

- In his preface the General Secretary of the ICFTU states that the aim of this book is 

“to make available historical and current information on the ICFTU, its affiliates in 

88 countries and the 19 International Trade Secretariats associated with it”. This 
he information includes, e.g., numbers of membership, periodical publications, social 
of and political programmes, and data on the organizatorial structure of the unions that 
ce | answered a questionnaire to this end. The first part deals with the history and activities 
ds of the ICFTU, the second with regional organizations, viz. the Asian, the European, 
his and the Inter-American. The data reproduced here constitute a real mine of information 
cal that is well systematized. 

CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 
? 
S$ 
AFRICA 

- (For North Africa see also: Asia) 
the : . : . ‘ 
a HopGKIN, Tuomas. Nationalism in Colonial Africa. Frederick Muller 


sin Ltd., London 1956. 216 pp. 10/6. 


ae African nationalism, as it developed after the Second World War, is discussed from 

— a political viewpoint in this introductory study. Since the author believes that the form 
in which it appears, its ideas and activities are to a great extent determined by the 
policy of the colonising power, the latter is discussed in the first part. Thereafter a 

ive | description is given of the organisational forms of African nationalism and consider- 

ind ation is paid to the process of urbanisation which, together with educational progress, 

ee promoted the evolution of nationalism. In the discussion on the future development, 

‘ disintegrating tendencies are dealt with and the opportunities for communist influence 

onal are investigated. 

and 

re Kinc-HAti, STEPHEN. Letters from Africa. Geoffrey Bles, London 

CLieS 

a ! 1957. 126 pp. 13/6. 

hich In this book the author gives a vivid description of his experiences gained during a 

not trip through the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, Tanganyika and Kenya. Attention 

their is paid in particular to the political, social and economic questions and especially to 


the racial question. The apartheid policy is treated of at length, its untenability is de- 
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monstrated and an exposition is given of the standpoints of the political parties and 
the churches. The apposition of both the coloured people and of the white grou- 
pings is discussed. In the sections on the other regions visited an investigation is 
made into the racial policy followed there — an alternative policy aimed at the assimi- 
lation of the various racial groups. 


KrrrLer, GLENN D. The White Fathers. W. H. Allen, London 1957. 


31 


9 pp. Ill. 25/—. 


The largest society of Roman Catholic Missionaries in Africa, the “White Fathers”, 
was founded in 1868 by the then Bishop of Algiers, Lavigerie. The latter was a highly 
remarkable personality with curious opinions on the methods of missionary work. In 
trying to win the sympathy of the native peoples he felt that missionaries should live, 
as much as possible, their lifes, speak their languages and support their emancipation, 
and avoid what now may be called any resemblance to a colonialist attitude. A sympa- 
thetic account is given of Lavigerie’s ideas, his work and that of the society. 


Moussa, Prerre. Les chances économiques de la communauté 
franco-africaine. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1957. 271 pp. Maps. 


F. 


fr. goo. 


This work constitutes volume 83 in the series Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques. The author believes that the obstacles in the way of a purposeful 
approach to the economic development of France and its overseas territories are an 
anti-colonial sentiment prevailing in the mother country and the motive that it is more 
advantageous to invest all of the necessary funds in the home country. The subjects 
discussed include the three phases in the development of the social-economic relations 
between France and the African territories : the colonial period with the mother country 
as the industrial centre and the colonies as the producers of the raw materials and the 
markets for the finished products, the period after 1945 in which this balance was 


- disturbed, and finally, the possible future development of a co-ordinated, gradually 


evolved, Franco-African community. 


SCHIFFERS, HernricH. The Quest for Africa. Two Thousand Years 
of Exploration. Odhams Press Ltd., London n.d. 352 pp. Ill. 25/— 


This story of the exploration and opening-up of the African continent includes 
Antiquity, the Middle Ages and the period from the grest discoveries to the French 
Revolution, but the focus of attention is on the 19th and «oth centuries. It is vividly 
related and concentrates in its seven parts (each devoted to one special region: Nile 
and Sudan, Central Africa, etc.) on the contacts between the whites and the native 
populations, the latters’ lore and social habits and the impact of the sudden event of 
these contacts on their outlooks. The closing chapter is on “African Adventures to 
Come”. The book was translated from the German by Diana Pyke. 


Algeria 


Titu10n, Germaine. L’Algérie en 1957. Les Editions de Minuit, 
Paris 1957. 125 pp. F. fr. 390. 


The author, an ethnologist who gained a thorough knowledge of the Algerian society 
and its recent development during lengthy study visits to the country before 1940 and 
in 1955, places the Algerian problem against the general background of the contact 
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id between countries with a higher level of development and the “archaic” countries. 
ne The upset of balance, which leads to “clochardisation”, is extremely critical in Algeria 
is where Western material and intellectual influence is disproportionately great. In the 
Ai- opinion of the author, a solution can only be found in a continued, close association 





with France which would include the removal of all political inequalities, the sending 
out of many French experts, and much capital investment. 


7 
Central African Federation 

"a EpstEIN, A. L. Politics in an Urban African Community. Published 

hly on behalf of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute Northern Rhodesia 

In by Manchester University Press, Manchester 1958. xix, 254 pp. 

ve, 1 a 

ois Ill. Maps. 28/—. 

pa- The rapid economic development of Northern Rhodesia, especially in mining, trade 

} and communications, resulted in urbanisation and the breaking of the old tribal ties 

among the native population. The social and political consequences of this are illus- 

uté trated by the author with the aid of an able, social-anthropological study of the native 

ps. population of Luanshya, a town in the Copperbelt. The development of social relations 
in this population group is subdivided into three phases in which we see the gradual 
appearance of a social differentiation, the replacement by new, educated leaders of the 

2 des old tribal chiefs and the rise of such organisations as the mineworkers’ union and the 

seful African National Congress. 

e an 

aor McCuttocn, MErran. A Social Survey of the African Population of 

ects is 2 : F A 

é ons Livingstone. Published on behalf of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute 

ntry by the Manchester University Press, Manchester 1956. x, 82 pp. 

ithe | Figures, Maps. 10/6. 

te This is the report on the research work carried out on the demographic composition 


of the population of Livingstone. One of the points investigated was the extent to 
which the African population could be considered to be permanent town-dwellers. 


It appeared that in both sex-groups the working population predominates, whilst the 

ears so P 
percentage of men is higher than that of women; only 46% of the married men had 

| brought their wives and children with them to the town. Tribal ties continued to exist 

Judes in the town. The writer investigated the extent to which class solidarity will replace 

rench the old affiliations. 

ividly 

- Nile Morocco 

native 


ntof  _JRYSTRAM, JEAN-PauL. L’ouvrier mineur au Maroc. Contribution 
e 
es 4 ; pees ts ee oe 
resto Statistique 4 une étude sociologique. Editions Larose, Paris 1957. 
214 pp. F. fr. 800. 


This study describes the living conditions of the Moroccan mineworkers. A sketch is 

given of the development of mining in Morocco and of its present significance as well 
inuit, as of the origins of the workers, family life, living quarters, wages and standard of 

living. The author distinguishes two groups: mine workers born in the mining areas 

and those from far-away regions whose lives are still bound by tribal relations, each 
society group with its own peculiar characteristics. In the discussion on the terms of em- 
40 and ployment and industrial relations special attention is paid to the phenomenon of 
contact absenteeism and its causes. 
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Nigeria 

Harris, Puiu J. Local Government in Southern Nigeria. Manual 

of procedure and texts of the laws. Cambridge University Press, 

Cambridge, London 1957. xii, 348 pp. 30/—. 


The laws referred to in the title are those of 1952 and 1955, for the western and eastern 
regions respectively of Southern Nigeria. The author is personnally acquainted with 
on-the-spot practice and theory of local government. This work is his answer to what 
he in his preface describes as the pressing “need for a work-book for officials, a text- 
book for students and a detailed study for the citizen interested in the subject of local 
government.” Part I is on the local government system, part II on practice and 
procedure, part III on finance and part IV on miscellaneous aspects. The laws in 
question are reproduced in an appendix. The classification of the subsections is handy, 
the subjects of the latter are clearly defined, and the work is easy to use as a reference 
book. Though the author limits himself mainly to facts he does offer some comments, 
Comparisons made are generally with local government practice in the United 
Kingdom. 


AMERICA 


Guérin, Danret. Les Antilles décolonisées. Présence Africaine, 
Paris 1956. 188 pp. F. fr. 525. 


In his description of the Antilles the author depicts this territory as an entity, an 
entity of social-economic development and of culture. The main characteristic of 
entity of most of the islands is still, however, the poverty of the people, the result of 
the colonial period in which the white upper layer, concentrating solely on the sugar 
culture, occupied a privileged position at the expense of the native population which 
was considered racially inferior. The present process of achievement of independence 
is discussed in detail and the possibilities of future development considered. 


Brazil 
The Economic Development of Brazil. United Nations, Dept. of 
Economic and Social Affairs, New York 1956. 165 pp. $ 2.00. 
This study, prepared by a working group of the Banco Nacional do Desenvolvimento 
Econémico and the Economic Commission for Latin America, appears as the 2nd vol, 
in the series “Analyses and Projections of Economic Development”. It reveals the 
extremely impressive rate of growth in Brazilian economy (industry, agriculture, 
transport) since the Second World War. Detailed information is given in the text and 
in a great many tables. On the basis of observable trends a prognosis for the future is 
given; it is to be expected that the growth will become less startling. Apart from the 
theme proper of the book, the latter also deserves interest from a methodological 
point of view in general. 
Canada 
Corbett, Davin C. Canada’s Immigration Policy. A Critique. Publish- 
ed under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs by University of Toronto Press, Toronto 1957. xii, 215 pp. 
$ 4.00. 


Five essential questions are dealt with in this critical study on the Canadian immigration 
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policy. In the first place an investigation is made into the extent to which the Canadian 
al community, in this connection, influences the government and the nature of the latter’s 
reaction. The background to the decisions about the admittance or not of certain 





8, groups is discussed in detail and, in the third place the allied questions on the relation 
of the practice of the policy to principles of law and norms of justice. The influence of 
| immigration on economic development is considered both from the point of view of 
7 ' theory and from experience in the past. In conclusion the immigration policy is placed 
a against the background of the rapid expansion of the world population. 
xt- . . . . . 
cal Jamieson, Stuart. Industrial Relations in Canada. Cornell University 
ind Press, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1957. ix, 144 pp. $1.75. 
in 
dy, The aim here is not only to present a picture of industrial relations in Canada, but also 
nce to render possible a comparative study with those in the United States, and in par- 
stg 2 | ticular with the trade union movement. It appeared that the attitude of the Canadian 
ted 7 trade union movement is more moderate and more inclined to compromise than the 
American, whilst its political line, as expressed in its relation to the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, with its moderate socialist programme, takes the mean 
between the attitudes of the English and the American workers’ organisations. The 
social-economic relations of Canada and the government’s policy are also discussed. 
ne, 
Haiti 
, a SCHARON, FAINE. Toussaint Louverture et la Révolution de St- 
CO . . . . 
cot | Domingue. Tome I. Imprimerie de l’Etat, Port-au-Prince 1957. 
ugar 219 pp- 
hich In this first volume of a projected trilogy a detailed picture of the sections of society 
— in S. Domingo prior to the French Revolution is followed by an investigation of the 
influence of this revolution — and to a lesser extent of the American war of Inde- 
pendence — on the thought and the political and social expectations of the antagonistic 
I population groups. The political activities, the armed dashes, the fluctuating loyalties 
_ of are described up to the liberation decree for the slaves in the Northern section and the 
transition from Spanish to French service of Toussaint Louverture. As introduction 
a profile of the latter is sketched. 
mento 
| vol, P 
ee Jamaica 


ture,  Roperts, GEORGE W. The Population of Jamaica. Publ. for the 


tand | Conservation Foundation by Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
ure is a = 
nthe London 1957. xxii, 356 pp. 40/—. 
gical The chief problems facing Jamaica (the island is a classic example of an economically 
undeveloped country in the tropical zone) is the question of the rapidly increasing 
population accompanied by a proportionately smaller increase in the means of liveli- 
’ } hood. On the basis of available statistical data the author describes the structure of the 
lish- population and deals with its growth, the changes in its structure, migration and the 
onal course of fertility and mortality. A characteristic feature is that a large proportion of 
pp. the births proceed from extra-marital cohabitation, especially among the lower social 


groups, and this gives rise to special problems in the prognostication of the future 
growth of population. 
ration 
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United States of America 
ALLER, Curtis. Labor Relations in the Hawaiian Sugar Industry. 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley 
(Ca) 1957. viii, 108 pp. $ 1.50. 


This study belongs to a series of publications on collective bargaining and labour 
relations in various sections of the West Coast of the United States. Radical changes 
took place in the relations in the Hawaiian sugar industry after the second world war 
—a trade union which had hitherto been unable to develop came into being and gained 
a powerful position. Influenced in part by this the industrial relations developed from 
a patriarchal phase to a modern one. The background to this development, the reaction 
of the management and the further course of the worker-employer relations and 
collective bargaining in particular are described in detail by the author. 


AMERICAN INDIANS AND AMERICAN LIFE. The Annals of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia 1957. vii, 
226 pp. $ 2.00. 


165 Pages of this volume (the rest is occupied by book reviews) are devoted to some 
15 specialist studies on the history and an up-to-date survey of the various aspects of 
life of the Indians in the USA. Of particular interest is the fact that demographic 
figures from latter decades show a strong upward trend. Due attention has been paid 
to the Indians’ gradual “acculturation”, made possible by education and the social 
economic development. 


Ascu, SypNeEy H. Your Rights under Social Security. Oceana 
Publications, New York 1957. 96 pp. $ 1.00. 


A very lucid survey is given here which should enable a broad category of readers to 
become acquainted with social security in the US, social insurance programs and Public 
Assistance and Veteran’s Welfare Programs. The author has succeeded in extracting 
the real essentials, also with regard to differences between the various States. 


BatrzeLt, E. Dicsy. Philadelphia Gentlemen. The Making of a 

National Upper Class. The Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1958. ix, 440 pp. 

Maps. $ 5.75. 
The rise of the “American Metropolitan Upper Class and the Elite” has been carefully 
traced in his historical-sociological study. The origin, structure, religious make-up of 
the “business aristocracy”, the clubs and fashionable societies to which they belong, 
are investigated in the different chapters. Much documentary material has been worked 
up in the text. In accordance with a good sociological custom, anonymity has been 
respected as far as possible. The exposé has been harmoniously intercalated in the 
framework of American history and of the local history of Philadelphia. 


Bianc-JouvaN, XAviER. Les rapports collectifs du travail aux 
Etats-Unis. Librairie Dalloz, Paris 1957. iii, 554 pp. F. fr. 2.000. 


Industrial relations in the United States are considered in this study against the back- 
ground of the determining ideological, political and economic milieu. Thus in the 
examination of the employer-worker relations and the efficacy of legislation in this 
field, the institutional milieu is also taken into account. Special attention is paid to the 
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j contribution made by the trade unions to the social peace. The writer believes that the 

latter is promoted practically by the institution of collective bargaining and the super- 

f vision of inadmissible trade union practices and by social legislation now in the process 
y of development, a development that is greatly dependent on political relations. 


. » BLANKE, Gusrav H. Der Amerikaner. Eine soziolinguistische Studie. 
3 Verlag Anton Hain KG., Meisenheimam Glan 1957. 336 pp. DM. 24.50. 


d The aim of this study is to contribute, in a personal way, to a profounder knowledge 
of the character of the American nation. Drawing in part on the research carried out 


by prominent sociologists and historians, the author discusses the most important 

Js factors which determined the growth of the American national character. The influence 

d on this of the radical structural changes since 1880 are also investigated. Starting from 

, the thesis that the fundamental traits in a nation’s character are also revealed in speech, 

style and forms of expression, its activist, moralistic, optimistic, pragmatic and 

a democratic aspects are considered successively by means of a word and style analysis. 
i, 


BRECKENRIDGE, ADAM CARLYLE. One House For Two. Nebraska’s 
ne Unicameral Legislature. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1957. 
of x, 98 pp. $ 2.50. 


id One-house and non-partisan legislature was adopted by the electorate of Nebraska in 

‘al 1934 and the first unicameral session took place in 1937. Prof. Breckenridge offers an 
unbiased analysis of the motives for, and the praxis of, this experiment, extensively 
discussing the pro’s and con’s as well as the issue whether a 4-year term would be 

- preferable to a 2-year term. In general, according to the author, the system has done 

relatively well during its 20 years of existence. 

to BREMNER, Rosert H. From the Depths. The discovery of poverty in 

lic | the United States. New York University Press, New York 1956. 


"8 xiii, 364 pp. Il. $ 5.50. 
This attractive book deals with the development of American economy in the period 
a between the middle of the 19th century and the twenties of this century. Due to the 
p. continuous increase in prosperity, poverty and other abuses were no longer regarded 
as normal phenomena, but as social problems. The author traces how a deeper insight 
was gained into social conditions, the influence of this on social science and literature 
lly and discusses the changed attitudes that contributed to the evolution of social legis- 
) of lation. Though, in this period, a predominating part was played by private social 
ng, institutions, the crisis of the thirties greatly increased the influence of the government. 
ked Due consideration is also devoted to such personnages as Jane Addams and Jacob Riis. 
een 
the Casework Papers 1957. Family Service Association of America, New 
York (N.Y.) 1957. 158 pp. $ 2.50. 
ux This compilation contains a selection of lectures delivered at the National Conference 
on Social Welfare held in Philadelphia in 1957. In making this selection particularly 
those lectures were chosen which can be broadly applied and which deal with the latest 
ack- developments in the field of family casework. Among the subjects discussed are the 
the technique of the work with children, adults and the family as an entity; the contri- 
this butions on the Japanese and Korean-American children in adopted families are also 


) the interesting. 
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° . e | 
Courter, Joun Wester. The Pacific Dependencies of the United | 
States. The Macmillan Company, New York 1957. xv, 388 pp. $ 6.735. 
A welcome, attractive treatment is given in this book of the Territories of the U.S. 
(Hawaii Islands, the American part of the Samoa archipelago, and Guam) and the FR 
Trust Territories (Mariana Islands, Yap, Marshall Islands, etc.) in the Pacific. Main (Ill 
issues under discussion are the demographic developments, economic conditions, and 
social and cultural evolution, as well as government. The author stresses the importance 
of the continued process of integration and amalgamation of races and cultures, a 
process which has already met with so much success on the Hawaii Islands. The grant ' 
of Statehood to this archipelago is strongly advocated. 
°° ° ° ° P } 
Critical Issues in Labor Arbitration. Edited by Jean T. McKelvey. f 
BNA, Inc., Washington (D.C.) 1957. xvi, 211 pp. $ 5.50. I 5 
This work contains the speeches and subsequent discussions held during the annual I 
meeting of the National Academy of Arbitrators. The aim of this institution is to 
improve arbitration in labour disputes. The results achieved and the methods applied Gor 
were set forth in the contribution made by the president of the organisation. Practical gray 
experience formed the basis of the discussion on certain cases of arbitration in questions E. I 
of discharge and disputes concerning incentive regulations. Attention was also paid 
to the proposed Uniform Arbitration Act and to the questions that will arise in the T 
future. A study on the growth of permanent arbitration systems in the mass-production G 
industry has been appended to the book. au 
in 
FauLKner, Harotp U. and Mark Srarr. Labor in America. New : 
- é : c 
revised ed. Oxford Book Company, New York 1957. iv, 330, x pp. Ill. fr 
$ 1.20. au 
The concluding chapters of this interesting study were thoroughly revised after the = 
merging of the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. The history of the evolution of the American 
trade union movement is traced at length, social conditions also being discussed, and Hac 
against this background the writers analyze its present activities and problems. The ment 
trade unions are considered to be indispensible in modern society but a democratic (N.J. 
management and legal practice are essential conditions. Though designed as a textbook Th 
for secondary schools, this work forms a suitable introduction for a broader public to | 
the history and present-day problems of the trade union movement. = 
re 
- me 
FRANKLIN, JoHN Hope. From Slavery to Freedom. A History of a 
American Negroes. Second, revised and enlarged edition. Alfred A. hom 
Knopf, New York 1956. xv, 639, xlii pp. Ill. $ 6.50. 
Hope 


This work presents an excellent and objective, historiographical account of the 
American negro from his original life in Africa up to the present day. Since for Emp! 


centuries now the fate of the American negro population has been closely connected 142p 
with that of the entire American nation, the author sketches the main lines of the | Thi 
latter’s history and the development of its civilisation. The reader thus gains an insight “Ut 
into the great influence exercised by the negro population on the historical evolution apa 
of the United States and into the influence of the American milieu, both positive and au 
negative, on this minority group. Although the author recognizes the vast importance - 
of prominent personalities who have fulfilled their tasks as leaders with great responsi- | Nee 
bility, he looks upon the history of the negro in America as that of nameless masses, onne 


struggling for their own place in society. This third edition also treats of the develop- 
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ments after the Second World War which reached their climax in the judgment of the 
Supreme Court on the question of racial segregation in the schools. 


Frazier, E. FRANKLIN. Black Bourgeoisie. The Free Press, Chicago 
(Ill.) 1957. 264 pp. $ 4.00. 


In this excellent study the author gives a sociological analysis of the social position, 
behaviour, attitudes and values of the Negro bourgeoisie in the United States. A sketch 
is given of the gradual economic differentiation among the negro population which 
gave rise to the negro bourgeoisie: racial discrimination limited economic activity 
to the negro population and thus the economic basis of the group remained weak. 
Nevertheless the attitude of the group is characterized by the absence of identi- 
fication with the negro masses and a striving after assimilation in the white 
society which, however, is impossible because of discrimination. This results in a 
lack of any (original and “white”) culture and in uprooting. 


GomrerS, SAMUEL. Seventy Years of Life and Labor. An autobio- 


graphy. Revised and edited by Philip Taft and John A. Sessions. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York 1957. 334 pp. $ 5.00. 


To this new edition of Gompers’ autobiography the President of the AFL-CIO, 
George Meany, has written a foreword. The editors have contributed a highly com- 
mendable introduction which might be of great use to the modern reader in understand- 
ing the background to Gompers’ ideas and work and their general, sometimes only 
implicite, tendencies. For instance they deal with his attitude towards socialism and 
socialists, with his theory of the freedom of the trade unions and collective bargaining 
from Government interference and with his opinions on the Negro question, The 
autobiography remains a major source for the history of the American labour move- 
ment and in particular for the strong impact of Gompers’ ideas. 


Hacker, Louts M. American Capitalism. Its promise and accomplish- 
ment. [An Anvil Original]. D. van Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton 
(N.J.) 1957. 192 pp. $ 1.25. 
The author believes that the most appropriate system for the attainment of the highest 
possible level of prosperity for the entire nation, without sacrificing the democratic 
freedoms, is the capitalist onc. The American form of the latter, in its historical develop- 
ment, is sketched in this book. The description lucidly portrays the structural changes 


that have occurred in the course of time in capitalism. The documents included in the 
second part illustrate the development described. 


Hore 11, Jon. Equality of Opportunity. A Union Approach to Fair 

Employment. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1956. xii, 

142 pp. $ 3.25. 
This work surveys the results of a thorough investigation held at the instigation of the 
“United Packinghouse Workers of America” into the question of discrimination 
against racial and other minority groups in their own ranks, in the business concerns in 
which their members are employed and in the local communities where branches of 
the union participating in this research are established. A programme based on the 
results of this investigation was set up for combatting discrimination and for creating 
equal opportunities for all, also in order to promote the solidarity of the trade union 
organisation. 
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KanpeL, I. L. American Education in the Twentieth Century, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1957. vii, 247 pp. 
$ 5.00. 


The fundamental revision of the educational system, necessary because of the radical 
social-economic and political changes, demands a thorough study of the existing one, 
This book, which meets that demand, gives a detailed picture of the American educ- 
ational system (elementary and secondary education in particular), the ideological 
bases and the strong and weak points of the system. Special attention is paid to the 
psychological forming of the child, the training of teachers and the administrative and 
organisational aspects. 


Lamont, Corutss. Freedom is as Freedom Does. Civil Liberties 
Today. Horizon Press, New York 1956. xviii, 322 pp. $ 3.95. 


The sketch which the writer gives of the practices, regulations and conditions that 
should be considered infringements on civil liberties is based on personal experience 
and a profound study of the political, social, economic and cultural life in the United 
States. Among the subjects discussed are the activities of the commission for un- 
American activities, the limitation of cultural and academic freedom and the menace 
inherent in existing legislation. The possibility of criticizing threats to and infringements 
on the basic principles of democracy is considered indispensible if democracy is to 
continue to exist, and it is in this spirit and for this purpose that this book was written, 


LoGan, Rayrorp W. The Negro in the United States. A brief history. 

[An Anvil Original]. D. van Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton 

(N.J.) 1957. 191 pp. $ 1.25. 
In the first part of this book the author surveys the history of the negro population of 
the United States from 1619 up to the present day. The most important forces behind 
the progress made during the last fifty years are, according to the author, to be found in 
the part played by the negro intellectuals supported by progressive whites and private 
organisations and the decisions of the Supreme Court, whilst tremendous changes were 
also effected in racial relationships by the two world wars. The text of numerous 
documents illustrative of this development, beginning with the Emancipation 
Proclamation of 1863, is given in the second part of the book. 


McReynotps, Epwin C. The Seminoles. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman 1957. xv, 397 pp. Ill. $ 5.75. 
This account of the history of one of the most remarkable Indian tribes, the Seminoles, 
published as vol. 47 in the Civilization of the American Indian Series, is noteworthy 
for its vividness and thoroughness. Naturally, the military exploits of this people and 
the actions taken against them are described extensively, but so too are, e.g., the social 


implications of their migration from Florida to the West, and the shifts in the Indian 


policy of the Federal authorities. 


Mass Culture. The Popular Arts in America. Ed. by Bernard Rosen- 
berg and David Manning White. The Free Press, Glencoe (Ill) 
1957. xX, 561 pp. $ 6.50. 


This interesting and voluminous study aims at providing an insight into the socio- 
cultural influences emanating from the modern mass-media. It is composed of essays, 
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some of which are published here for the first time, written by 51 prominent repre- 

y. sentatives of different branches of science and art, and thus a broad and multilateral 
p. approach to the question is gained. In compiling this work a deliberate endeavour was 
made to include the opinions of those who reject mass culture outright, and also those 

- who adopt a positive, critical attitude. The contributions made by both sociologists 


and philosophers, journalists and art critics present a picture of mass culture, as a whole 


a and in the separate fields of literature, film, television and radio, amusement and ad- 
af vertisement. The knowledge of the modern mass-society is enriched by this many-sided 
my and valuable contribution. 
the 
nd 
Meyers, MArvIN. The Jacksonian Persuasion. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1957. vi, 227 pp. $ 5.00. 
- Especially by comparing and analizing the controversial contemporary and later 
interpretations (such as that of Tocqueville), the author in this volume of interrelated 
that essays comes to a new and lucid synthesis of Jacksonian democracy from about 1820- 
nice 1850. Naturally its place in the social and economic development of the USA receives 
ited considerable attention; the “Bank War” is one of the major items discussed, also from 
un- the point of view of whether the Jacksonians were inspired by an anti-capitalist 
nace mentality or not. Some chapters might be considered brilliant contributions to 
ents American (social) history. 
s to 
sa Nresuur, H. RicHArp. The Social Sources of Denominationalism. 
- Living Age Books, published by Meridan Books, New York 1957. 
ol Vill, 304 pp. $ 1.35. 
The starting point of this study in the field of the sociology of religion (first published 
in 1929) is that the phenomenon of denominationalism can only be explained if account 
on of is taken both of the theological-dogmatic and the social-economic factors. In his 
‘hind treatment of the social-economic factors the author devotes attention to the churches 
nd a and the religious movements of proletarianized groups in which the basic personality 
aval type causes special susceptibility to spontaneous religious currents. The relationship 
were between church congregation and middle class status is explained from the classical 
seine example of Calvinism. A detailed analysis of the influence of nationalism, ethnical and 
ation cultural factors is followed by a treatment of the determining factors in American 
religious life; the influence of the frontier period, race contrasts and immigration. 
oma 


Nretson, Howarp. Population Trends in the United States through 
1975. Stanford Research Institute, Stanford (Ca.) 1957. ix, 57 pp. 
noles, $ 2.00. 


ae This study on the development of the population in the United States is based on the 

pea data available from the United States Bureau of the Census in 1954. On the grounds 

Indian of the trends of birth, death and migration, a prognosis is made of the development 
in the period 1955-1975 which is elucidated with the aid of tables and graphs. The 
methods used in the calculations are also explained at length. 

osen- 


im PocHMANN, Henry A. (with the assistance of Arthur R. Schultz and 

a others). The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 1957. xiii, 
865 pp. $ 7.50. 

socio- 


esses In this impressive volume Prof. Pochmann deals with the German influences on 
ys, 
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thought and art (mainly literature) in the US, beginning with the 17th century, 
showing interesting trends in the 18th and, naturally, giving most attention to the 
19th century. The impact of German philosophy is traced with much lucidity; in this 
respect the St. Louis Hegelians come up for extensive treatment. Another subject of 
interest is the Chapter on Emerson’s philosophical evolution which, contrary to 
common opinion, underwent very strong influences from Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
Schelling etc. Whereas the first Book deals with philosophy, the second discusses the 
literary influences, e.g., on Thoreau, to name only one of those whose significance for 
social thought is considerable. In his preface the author tells of “drastic condensations” 
of his original manuscript which caused the omission, i.a., of German-American 
radicalism in the Mid-West. From the point of view of social history it is to be re- 
gretted too, that the influence of German social, and in particular socialist, ideologies 
has been rather neglected. 


RIcHBERG, Donatp R. Labor Union Monopoly. A Clear and Present 
Danger. 2nd printing. Henry Regnery Company, Chicago 1957. x, 
175 Pp. $ 3.50. 


In the opinion of the author the big trade unions of the United States are, at this 
moment, the greatest concentrations of political and economic power and they achieved 
this position by deliberately focussing public opinion on the dangers of big industry, 
Following on a survey of the development of the trade union movement, the author 
sketches the present state of affairs in which many dangers threaten the basic political 
principles of the state, not only with respect to free economy but also because the trade 
union leaders are striving after a socialist order. Since the author has drawn too 
exclusively on his own experiences, this study is lacking in objectivity. 


RoerrinGeR, RurH Locke. The Supreme Court and State Police 
Power. A Study in Federalism. Public Affairs Press, Washington 


(D.C.) 1957. vi, 252 pp. $ 4.50. 


In the terminology of American state law the expression state police power compre- 
hends the general legislative power of the states, in so far as this has not been delegated 
to the federal government or has been withdrawn from the states under the consti- 
tution. In this book those instances are discussed in which the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, made since 1930, infringed on the said power of the States. They refer to diverse 
subjects, e.g. personal rights, taxes, trade, shipping, industry etc. With these instances 
as his starting point the writer discusses numerous constitutional questions emanating 
from them. The standpoint taken may be considered representative for the South. 


Root, Rosert. Progress Against Prejudice. The Church Confronts 
the Race Problem. Friendship Press, New York 1957. 165 pp. 
$ 1.25. 


The author of this book, a man of Christian convictions, considers racial discrimination 
to be sinful, and, as far as the racial question in the United States is concerned, believes 
the whites are mainly to blame. In this booklet, written as a contribution to the 
improvement of inter-racial relations, a survey is given of progress made in this field 
through the work of individual Christians, religious institutions and local churches 
since the decision of the Supreme Court on segregation in schools in 1954. 
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' RosEsooM, EuGrene, H. A History of Presidential Elections. The 
Macmillan Company, New York 1957. vi, 568 pp. $ 8.50. 

, This is an instructive, popular record of all presidential elections, including that of 
) 1956. The author has succeeded in presenting a highly interesting picture of the 
, campaigns, the main issues at stake and the factors influencing the outcome. It should 
: be stressed that the primaries and the personalities of vice-presidential candidates are 
t also fully illuminated. A particular feature is that not only direct political questions 
» are analysed, but that, to a great extent, the social structure and issues also come up for 
on | discussion. The book, moreover, offers good services in giving a survey of American 
“ political history in general. Its readability and authenticity deserve equally to be 
" mentioned. 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M., Jr. The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919-1933. 
tt Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1957. xi, 569 pp. 42/—. 
x, Following on introductory chapters on Theodore Roosevelt’s and Wilson’s terms in 


office and the attitude to the Paris peace negotiations, the author treats of the shift 
which took place in the American political constellation between Harding-Coolidge 


is and the election of F. D. Roosevelt in 1933. The approach to this election so resembles 
ed that of an apotheosis that the argumentation often seems subjective; nevertheless the 
ye f many new facts on the inside-party policy in this period render this excellently written 
ot exposé indispensable. 
cal 
de The Shorter Work Week. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.), 
00 
1957. 96 pp. $ 2.50. 
This work comprises the text of the introductory speeches and the subsequent dis- 
ce cussions held during the congress on the shorter work week organized by the AFL- 
“ CIO in September 1956. In an introductory contribution George Meany discussed 
° the part played by the trade union movement in the past and to be played in the future 
and with regard to the subject in question stressed the interrelation between pro- 
. duction and consumption. The historical and economic aspects were set forth in 
yre- 


we greater detail by other speakers, as were the different methods of shortening the work 


fi week, recent developments and the employers’ standpoint. 
sti- ? 


a STEVENS, Harry R. The Early Jackson Party in Ohio. Duke Uni- 
es -Versity Press, Durham (North Carolina) 1957. xi, 187 pp. $ 4.50. 


ae At the beginning of the 19th century an attack was made in American politics on the 
supremacy of Massachussetts and Virginia by what, in general terms, might be called 
the turbulent West. One of the exponents of this movement was Andrew Jackson, the 
nts national hero of Tennessee. An explanation is given in this study of how this man 
p contacted the discontented elsewhere, beyond the frontiers of his own state, and of 
PP. how a Jackson party was formed in Ohio. It is elucidating to view the shifts of the 
twenties in the home politics from within the western state Ohio. 
tion 


evs  Television’s Impact on American Culture. Ed. and introduced by 
bes William Y. Elliot. Michigan State University Press, East Lansing 
a 1956. xvi, 382 pp. $ 4.95. 

Ten experts throw light on the influence of television on the different branches of 
American life and on the technical difficulties that accompany the rapid growth of this 
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new medium of communication. A few examples of the various chapters are Govern- 
mental policy, Possibilities of Commercial Television, Influence on the American 
character (a contribution on the psychiatric aspect), Politics and Television, Educational 
Television. This work makes no claim to completeness but nonetheless gives a very 
instructive survey of the possibilities and impossibilities of this factor in American 
public and private life. 


THORNE, FLORENCE CALVERT. Samuel Gompers: American States- 
man. Philosophical Library, New York 1957. xi, 175 pp. $ 3.75. 


In her preface the author, who was Gompers’ secretary and colleague for more than 
twelve years, states that her aim is to explain his “basic Philosophy”. This she does by 
extracting from speeches and articles pronouncements made by Gompers on certain 
subjects, e.g. trade unions in all their aspects, discrimination, economy etc., and by 
grouping these together in separate chapters, linked by a connective text. The way in 
which the man Gompers and the AFL merged into one being was, however, so com- 
plete that this book has become a fascinating collection of directives and insights into 
the growth of the American trade union rather than a dissertation on its subtitle. 


Wirrke, Cari. The German-Language Press in America. University 
of Kentucky Press, Lexington 1957. vii, 311 pp. $ 6.50. 


The very competent author tells the story of the German language press in the USA 
from 1732 (Franklin’s Philadelphische Zeitung) which, in the 1830's and still more so 
after 1848, became the best foreign language press in the country. In the 1890’s some 
800 newspapers were published in German! The enormous mass of material collected 
by Prof. Wittke has been arranged under his hands to form the documentary foun- 
dation of a brilliantly written, well planned study. The real importance of the German 
language press in the process of Americanisation is one of the themes to be derived 
from it, another is the contribution to American thought, including political thought, 
this press has made. The book offers many details on Americans of German descent 
in general, besides the subject proper. 


Woorter, THomas J. Southern Race Progress. The wavering color 


line. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.), 1957. xii, 180 pp. $ 3.50. 


The development of racial relationships in the South of the United States is depicted 
in this book by a Southerner who has gained his data from personal experience, 
research and contacts with people in organisations which strive after an amelioration 
of those racial relationships. A survey is given of the historical background to the 
situation, the economic and social relations and of the influence of the two world wars. 
Attention is also devoted to the work of the numerous organisations which contribute 
to the progress and the future possibilities of the latter are expounded. 


YEARLEY, CuiFTON K. Britons in American Labor: A History of the 


Influence of the United Kingdom Immigrants on American Labor, 


1820-1914. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1957. 332 pp. 


$ 4.00. 


Of the 24 million Europeans who poured into the United States between 1850 and 
1910 more than half came from the United Kingdom and of this group of immigrants 
the percentage of skilled labourers is higher than that of any other immigrant group. 
Apart from their professional skill they also brought with them a knowledge of cam- 
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1- paigning methods, trade organisations and political agitation which has exercized a 
in considerable influence on the development of American labour relations. This influence 
al 





is examined and analyzed in this work, as is the decrease in British influence in the years 
ry prior to the first world war. The book appears in The Johns Hopkins University 
in Studies in Historical and Political Science (Series LX XV, Nr. 1). 


ASIA 
5. 
| Euprin, XENIA JouxorF and Rosert C. Norru. Soviet Russia and 
the East 1920-1927. A documentary survey. Stanford University 
“ Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1957. xviii, 478 pp. $ 10.00. 
iin 118 Documents, for the greater part originally in Russian, have been collected in this 
by } volume in an English translation. They include newspaper articles, contributions to 
in periodicals, official papers etc., also by Lenin and Stalin, and reflect the general strategy 
m- and the tactical shifts in the attitudes of the Soviet government, the Soviet CP and the 
ito Comintern. Among them are documents on both official diplomacy and unofficial 
activities. The value of this publication, which would already be a substantial one if 
only the documents had been given, is enhanced by the excellent historical intro- 
ity duction and the introductions preceding the three groups into which the documents 
| have been divided, viz. under the headings: the nationality and colonial policies of 
the Russian Communists; the reopening of the diplomatic and revolutionary win- 
SA dow to Asia, 1920-1923; Soviet Russian diplomacy and revolutionary guidance in 
ws Asia, 1924-1927. Moreover, a chronology, a bibliography, biographical notes on 
} 


4 persons “regarding whom the generally available information in non-Russian 
te SS i ; 
sources is either inaccurate or scant”, and an index have been appended. 


un- 

aa RomEIN, JAN. De eeuw van Azié. Geschreven tezamen met Jan Erik 

ght, Romein. E. J. Brill, Leiden 1956. xi, 395 pp. Hfl. 12.90. 

cent This book, a companion vol. to Aera van Europa (both of which originate in lectures 
delivered by Prof. Romein in Jokjakarta University) offers a general survey of the 
history of the main Asian countries since about 1900. The point of view of the author, 

lor manifested, e.g., in his evaluation of recent developments in China and Indo-China 

50. and in his fundamentally positive assessment of communist revolutions, includes a 
due regard for social and ideological facts and trends. Asia’s relative “Europeani- 

cted sation” contributes to the unity of mankind which, according to the author, is in the 

ert making. Inherent in this conception is, at least for Asia, a relativisation of the contro- 

wr versy between “East” and “West”. 

» the 

wars, 


“ne SCHOENENBERG, ARNOLD. Der nahe Osten riickt naher. Zur Kritik 
und Geschichte der westlichen Mittelostpolitik. Isar Verlag, 
Miinchen 1957. 237 pp. Maps. DM. 12.80. 


the Here the author takes as his starting point the Suez Canal Conflict of 1957, describes it 
bor, in the first chapter and goes on to survey the history of the countries of the Middle 
pp. East and the role played by the Western Powers in them. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of the Arab states and of Arab nationalism, to Zionism 
and the creation of the State of Israel and to the conflict between the two camps. The 





0 and author stresses the explosive nature of the situation in these regions, especially their 
grants position in the conflict between the East and the West. He advocates that the United 
roup. 

, 


States should take over England’s role here and bring about internal peace in these 
cam- regions. 
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TuHomson, Ian. The Rise of Modern Asia. John Murray, London 
1957. XV, 265 pp. Ill. Maps. 18/—. 


This work contains a detailed description of the emancipation of the Asian peoples in 
the 2oth century. The first part describes the main lines of that process in the period 
between 1900 and the end of the second world war, a period in which the Asiatic way 
of life and thought was more deeply and drastically confronted with Western culture 
than ever before. The consequent rise of independent states and the growth of nation- 
alist movements in different parts of Asia are discussed at length. The second part, 
dealing with the period after 1945, considers the effectuation of the independence 
movements and the attitude of the new group of states towards world politics and 
their influence on the latter. 


WENGEN, G. D. van. Social aspects of the cooperative movement in 
Ceylon and Southern India. Uitgeverij Dico, Amsterdam 1957. 
137 pp. Hf. 5,00. 


It is posited that the knowledge of the local community and the trust of the population 
are essential for the successful foundation of a co-operative institution. Prominent 
local leaders can play both a favourable and an unfavourable role in this, e.g. money- 
lenders. Once established, the co-operative body can be a positive force in the raising 
of the level of prosperity and in the cohesion of the village community, which is 
endangered by the improved communications and the monetary system. In addition 
to numerous other questions, that of the government’s policy towards the co-operative 
movement is discussed in this interesting dissertation. 


China 


Kao CuunG Ju (BERNARD). Mouvement intellectuel en Chine et son 


role dans la Révolution Chinoise (entre 1898 et 1937). Saint Thomas, 


Aix-en-Provence 1957. 210 pp. F. fr. 870. 


The author, a Roman Catholic priest, has brought together in this volume a mine of 
information on the development of a new spirit in China, which manifested itself 
clearly in the revolution of 1911, and its aftermath. The new intelligentsia was formed 
in part at foreign universities, e.g. in France and America, but also in Japan where in 
1907 (the peak year) 15.000 young Chinese studied. The opening chapter deals with the 
origins — before 1898 — of a new social conscience in China which led to sharp oppo- 
sition that was also aimed against the prevailing educational system and spirit. Of major 
importance is the discussion of the ideological evolution to be observed among the 
new intelligentsia which after 1918 showed, in wide circles, a definite trend towards 
Communism, but before then was responsible to a very great extent for the 1911 
revolution and of which Sun Yat-sen was the prototype and leader. 


SMEDLEY, AGNEs. The Great Road. The Life and Times of Chu Teh. 


Monthly Review Press, New York 1956. xviii, 461 pp. $ 6.75. 


The author, an American by birth, lived a couple of years in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of general Chu Teh whom she came to know rather intimately. She dis- 
cussed with him his life story and the problems of Chinese Communism. The result is 
the present book which deals with Chu Tch’s life from 1886 up tot 1946; it includes 
many particulars about the problems met with by the Communists and also about their 
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' theoretical points of view. The author makes no secret of her highly sympathetic 
attitude toward her subject. 


1 TrEN-FonG Cuenc. A History of Sino-Russian Relations. Public 
d Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1957. viii, 389 pp. $ 6.00. 
y 
ec 


The present history of Sino-Russian relations, mainly after 1917, also includes to a 


‘ great extent the history of the Communist’s road to power. The author, formerly 
t Minister of Education of the Chinese Republic, is a fierce anti-communist and a 
= supporter of the Kuomintang. He considers that the loss of the mainland by the 
d National Government is due, in the last resort, to the war against Japan which led to a 


weakening of the state power, inflation and corruption. A chapter on “free China”’s 
policy since 1949 is included. The analysis of events is strongly coloured and is, as 
\ such, less valuable than the descriptive passages. 


7: India 


BarLey, F. G. Caste and the Economic Frontier. A village in the high- 


on land Orissa. Manchester University Press, Manchester 1957. xvi, 
nt 

- 292 pp. Ill. 35/—. 

ng This social-anthropological study of the village of Bisipara in Eastern India gives a 
is good insight into the influence exercized by the broader social milieu, as it developed 
on under British rule, on the social life of the village. The author describes the conse- 
ive quences of the termination of the isolated position of the village community and its 


absorption in a greater economic and political entity. The development of trade led to 
radical changes in the social structure; for example two outcast groups acquired a large 
proportion of landed property through commercial activity. 


on | BALLHATCHET, KENNETH. Social Policy and Social Change in 
as, | Western India 1817-1830. Oxford University Press, London, New 
York, Toronto 1957. vii, 335 pp. Maps 45/—. 


> of The changes that occur in the social structure of a country after its subjection to a 
self foreign power are investigated in this book — the fifth volume in the London Oriental 
ned Series. The country in question is that of Maratha, subjected by the English in 1818. 
e in A sketch is given of the development, the foreground being occupied by the career of 
the Mountstuart Elphinstone who, as governor, exercised great influence on the further 
)po- development of these regions. His policy, in part influenced by evangelical and utilitarian 
ajor opinions, was aimed at maintaining unaltered the position of the aristocracy, the methods 
the of government and the customs of the people. This policy weakened the social 
ards changes which led to the lowering of the status of the village chiefs and to the di- 
'Q1T minished activity of the village councils. For this study the author has utilized the 


Mountstuart Elphinstone papers and the reports of the East India Company. 


‘ch. | Durr, R. Patme. L’Inde, aujourd’hui et demain. Editions Sociales, 
Paris 1957. 302 pp. Maps. F. fr. 750. 


sigh- The problems of modern India are discussed in this book from a communist viewpoint, 

dis- and in particular the economic questions. A remarkable fact is that the author does not 
alt is believe the low standard of prosperity of the people to be due to the discrepancy 
udes between the level and the growth of the population on the one hand and productive 


their capacity on the other, but secks the cause exclusively in the role played by British 
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capitalism. In detail the period of English rule is discussed and attention is paid to the In 
growth of nationalism, to the role of the trade union movement and to agrarian ec 
development. The treatment is somewhat unsystematic. The French translation is the de 
work of Paul Meier. te 

pla 

PraAsap, NARMADESHWAR. The Myth of the Caste System. Samjna dei 
Prakashan, Patna 1957. 319 pp. Rs. 18/—. thi 





The author, Reader and Head of the Department of Sociology of Patna University, ” 
uses the Marxist method of social and economic analysis in this important study which 
investigates the present caste system, still powerfully pervading Indian society, and the SCHE 
tendencies of its development. After an examination of the caste as it exists today, he Part 
surveys its origin and growth in relation to Hindu philosophy and religion, the refor- Hagn 
mation movements from Buddha to Gandhi, and the urban-industrial influences on 
caste. Two most instructive chapters, based on statistical data derived from Gallup Th 
pools, are devoted to an analysis of caste stereotypes and caste prejudices. An appendix | tut 
provides in 21 tables the up-to-date statistics on population growth and economic and pul 
social stratification in relation to the caste system. The selected biography covers no firs 
less than 20 pages. pat 
Indonesia oa 
Aters, Henrt J. H. Om een rode of groene Merdeka. 10 jaren binnen- } gra 
landse politiek. Indonesié 1943-1953. N.V. Uitgeverij “De Pelgrim”, in | 
Eindhoven 1956. 299 pp. Hfl. 11.90. Hi 
This book gives a mine of information on the highly interesting, Indonesian political 
developments, not so much with a view to international as to internal events, “Green” Wen 
and “red” are the terms used for the fundamentally legalistic and authoritative con- AN 
ception on the one hand and the sociological on the other. As such, the terms are not Masa 
identical with “right” and “left”, but possess their own significance in the specific 386 Pp 
Indonesian reality. Of the subjects dealt with special mention should certainly be made 
of the detailed treatment of the role played by Tan Malaka and the influence his | ne 
opinions had even after his death, and that of the conflict between President Sukarno ute 
and former Defense Minister Sultan Hamengko Buwono — a conflict typified as one incl 
between “red” and “green”. Some of the interpretations in the book seem rather we 
arbitrary or overstressed. oft 
esp 
Borxe, J. H. Economie van Indonesié. H. D. Tjeenk Willink & ete 
Zoon N.V., Haarlem 1955. x, 309 pp. Hfl. 13.90. fer? 
This fifth reprint has been revised and supplemented in various places. The writer Jav: 
defines the economy of Indonesia as being dualistic, i.e. a system in which two phases 
of the social-economic development, which would normally not coincide, occut 
simultaneously. Any theory on such a society, which is discussed in the first part, 
must, therefore, also be dualistic. A detailed description is given here of the charac- EBAN 
teristics and structure of the native agrarian economy under Dutch rule, of the contrasts § 3.95 
with the Western capitalistic sphere and of the problems arising from the contact | q 
between these two, e.g. that of population which has become a vital question. The Thi 
second part deals with the government’s policy on economic affairs. = 
‘ou 
Hicerns, BENJAMIN. Indonesia’s Economic Stabilization and Develop- caus 
ment. Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1957. xxii, 179 pp. aa 


$ 4.00. 
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In this book a critical investigation is made into the central government’s policy on 
economic development and the influence of the political climate in the process of 
development in the years 1949-1956. The stabilisation policy that was followed and that 
is necessary for further economic growth, is discussed and a careful study is made of the 
plans for economic development. The author arrives at the conclusion that these are 
] definitely not adequate enough to get that process under way and finds the reason for 
this in the political situation and the fact that the government is not sufficiently 
prepared to take drastic decisions and to make great sacrifices. 


Ss - 


‘ ScHRIEKE, B. Indonesian Sociological Studies. Selected Writings. 
€ Part Two: Ruler and Realm in Early Java. W. van Hoeve Ltd., The 
J Hague, Bandung 1957. ix, 491 pp. Maps. Hfl. 9.50. 





. The first volume of this work was reviewed in the Bulletin of the International Insti- 

x tute of Social History, 1955, p. 147. This second volume contains a hitherto un- 

aa published and as yet unfinished work entitled “Ruler and Realm in Early Java”. The 

ms first part, “The Ruler”, which deals with royal rule is almost complete; the second 
part, “The Realm”, contains essays on the road-system, the wars and the political 
structure. The proposed studies which the late author intended to write on the 
population and the taxation system are lacking. A treatment of Javanese historio- 

- } graphy and the text of a lecture entitled “The End of Classical Hindu- Javanese Culture 

. in Central Java” have been appended. This publication is of importance because the 
writer advocates a new approach in which Javanese historiography is viewed as 
a whole. 

-al 

VAN DER Kroer, J. M. Indonesia in the Modern World. 2 vols. 


ms Masa Baru, Bandung; N.V. Gamaco, Amsterdam 1954, 1956. 308 pp., 
fic 386 pp. Hfl. 35.00. 


- ‘ Prof. Van der Kroef offers in these two vols. a highly interesting picture of Indonesian 

life in its various aspects. History is relatively briefly dealt with; the more so are culture, 
a including folklore, economy and political questions. The complexity of the subject, as 
ws conceived by the author, possibly lies at the root of the fact that between some chapters 


of the book there is very little interrelation. As a whole, however, the book is satisfying 
especially in that it offers a mine of information, and that the author has been objective 
as well as sympathetic towards Indonesia and its culture, which does not exclude some 
& founded criticism. The first vol. treats of history, sociological questions and minorities, 
as well as culture; the second with some specific social and economic problems (e.g., 


iter Javanese agriculture), demography, literature and political principles, i.a. 

Ses 

cur Israel 

art, 

c-  EBAN, Absa. Voice of Israel. Horizon Press, New York 1957. 304 pp. 
asts § 3.95 J 

tact | : ; ; 
The This volume contains a collection of the major addresses by Mr. Eban, the Israclian 


Ambassador in Washington from 1948 to 1957, and include those held before the 
Councils of the United Nations. Together, they form an able interpretation of Israels 


>p- cause. The literary value of the book is undeniable and the scope of subjects dealt with 
in relation to the object of the whole testifies to the author’s erudition. We may 
PP: mention for instance his discussion of Toynbee’s view on the Jewish people and 


Zionism (speech, held at Yeshiva University, New York, 1955). 
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The Lebanon 


Hirtt, Puri K. Lebanon in History. From the Earliest Times to the 
Present. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London; St. Martin’s Press, New 
York 1957. xix, 548 pp. Ill. Maps. 42/—. 


Drawing largely on primary sources as well as on a wide range of literature, Prof. 
Hitti relates the history of the territory now covered by the Lebanese Republic. Pre., 
Proto- and Ancient History are dealt with extensively, the function of the country asa 
meeting point of various civilisations being given particular relief. From this general 
viewpoint the history of Lebanon under the Arabian dynasties and the Ottomans is 
treated of. Very lucidly the contacts with Latin Christianity are discussed, contacts 
which laid the bases for the present characteristic structure of the state. In general, 
attention has been devoted to social conditions and problems; especially for the periods 
previous to modern times the book offers much information. Mention might be made 
of the beautiful illustrations. 


Malaya 


KinG, FRANK H. H. The New Malayan Nation. A Study of Commu- 


nalism and Nationalism. Inst. of Pacific Relations, New York 1957. 


Xili, 90 pp. $ 2.00. 


In this (mimeographed) volume, to which Prof. R. Emerson, has written a foreword, 
the author gives an up-to-date survey of the country, treating shortly of its recent 
history and more extensively of its actual situation. Apart from the political structure 
of the newly independent state, the social problems, in part specifically labour problems, 
receive their due share of attention. In addition, relationships with Singapore and the 
Commonwealth, and descriptions of some leading personalities are brought into the 
picture in this informative book. 


Nepal 


Tuxer, Francis. Gorkha. The Story of the Gurkhas of Nepal. 
Constable & Company Ltd., London 1957. xvi, 319 pp. 45/—. 


The author, who served for more than thirty years as officer with the Gurkha regi- 
ments, has dedicated this book on his esteemed ratings to “the Gurkha rifleman”. The 
history and expansion of this tribe within Nepal, with all its dynastic troubles and 
power relationships, is vividly related, but absence of data on the social-economic 
background has made of it a play without decor. In particular the part played by the 
Gurkhas in the Commonwealth armies as brave, cool-blooded soldiers, unparalleled 
in the use of the knife during battle, is described with great admiration. 


Vietnam 


Dootey, THomas A. Deliver us from Evil. The Story of Viet Nam’s 
Flight to Freedom. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York 1956. ix, 
214 pp. Ill. $ 3.50. 

The writer, an American doctor, here tells the story of the hundreds of thousands, for 
the most part Roman Catholic refugees who left the Vietminh dominated part of 
Vietnam after the armistice. It is a moving account of the sufferings of the people, but 
also of their perseverance and of the charitable work done on their behalf by the men 
of the American Navy. 
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{ AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 
Australia 


LecGE, J. G. Australian Colonial Policy. A Survey of Native Adminis- 
7 tration and European Development in Papua. Angus and Robertson, 
. } . . 
‘ Sydney, London, Melbourne, Wellington 1956. ix, 245 pp. 25/—. 
After the second world war the problems concerning the Australian section of New 
a Guinea were approached from a new angle. Although there was no question of a 


= fundamental break with the policy followed before the war (surveyed in detail in the 

. opening chapters with the stress on the role played by MacGregor and Murray, the 

\, administrators of this policy), important differences can, nevertheless, be discerned. 

ds i In the first place large funds were made available after 1945 and special care was 

le devoted to the training of governmental officials. In the approach to the natives the 
adaptation to social change was promoted. The uncertainty as to the future political 
status of the region is indicated. 

u- New Zealand 

7, 


BEAGLEHOLE, Ernest. Social Change in the South Pacific. Rarotonga 
and Aitutaki. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1957. viii, 
“ 261 pp. 28/—. 


ure This work contains a case study of the process of social change on two islands in the 
ns, Pacific. In the historical section, based on the documents of the London Missionary 
the Society, a description is given of how, in the last century, the arrival of missionaries 
the 


and later of traders and seamen led to the adoption by the aboriginals, with their own 

culture, of foreign elements of western culture. The second part, based on field work 

carried out by the author, provides an insight into the later development and the 
j present state of affairs. The degree of, and the choice made in the adoption of foreign 
val cultural elements are determined, in the author’s opinion, by the congruence with 
the basic personality-type. This work also contains valuable general conclusions. 


egi- 


whe EUROPE 
and Brro, SyDNEY SrEyMour. The German Policy of Revolutionary 
ymic , zi . 


‘the . tance 1792-1797. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 
led 1957. Xvi, 1104 pp. (in 2 vols.) Maps $ 15.00. 


An enormous amount of printed and unprinted materials, French and German 
(including Austrian), has been used by the author of this standardwork. It has been 
well ordered and composed into a lucidly written book which, although the Rhine 
m’s frontier question occupies a conspicuous place, deals with all the very intricate and 
ix, | complex problems involved, for instance, in the impact of the French Revolution on 
German minds, the role of the émigrés and the evolution of conceptions on foreign 
policy and their motivation in France (e.g., Robespierre, Directoire). In principle only 


s, for the German portion of the “Holy Roman Empire” (with the exception of Luxemburg) 
rt of has been considered. The author has given us an objective study which does not 
2, but exclude the introduction of sometimes daring, but founded, evaluations and con- 
» men clusions. Mention should be made of the excellent maps and of the annotated bibli- 


ography. 
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Boxn, Hetmut. Die Sozialisten und die Verteidigung. Eine Unter- 
suchung in den Nachbarlindern Deutschlands. Markus-Verlag, 
K6ln 1957. 201 pp. DM. 3.85. 


In this study the author gives a synopsis of the attitudes of the socialist parties in 
England, France, Sweden, Denmark, The Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Austria towards the question of defence at the present moment. A description is given 
in an historical survey of the changes in opinions on this subject that have occurred 
in the course of time both in the Socialist International and in the parties co-operating 
within it. An investigation is made into the background to the choice made by the 
majority of the parties for collective security and that of a few for neutrality, as well as 
into the attitude towards armament, disarmament and atomic weapons. 


Europa -—Besinnung und Hoffnung. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach- 
Ziirich, Stuttgart 1957. 330 pp. Sw. fr. 15.00. 


This work is compiled of contributions by F. Baudhuin, M. Beck, C. J. Friedrich, 
R. Kirk, H. Koch, F. Morley, L. C. Robbins, W. R6pke, H. Schaffner, D. Schindler, 
H. Schoeck, F. L. Schoell and D. Villey, all of which are devoted to the various 
aspects and questions pertaining to the unification of Europe, and inspired by the events 
of 1956: the revolution in Hungary and the Suez crisis. Consideration is paid not only 
to these two questions, with the neo-liberal standpoint well in the foreground, but also 
to new forms of European co-operation. Other essays deal with the roots of European 
unity and in them the mutuality with American culture is stressed. A comparison is 
drawn between the integration of Europe and the creation of the Swiss Federal State, 
which may be looked upon as a prototype. 


FREUND, GERALD. Unholy Alliance. Russian-German Relations from 


the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk to the Treaty of Berlin. Chatto and 


Windus, London 1957. xix, 283 pp. 25/—. 


The period dealt with is 1917-1926, but introductory remarks are made on the preceding 
war years and on military co-operation after 1926. The author, making use of sources 
not investigated before for this purpose, describes the diplomatic relations between 
both countries in minute detail and portrays the background of interests and opinions 
against which they should be understood. On a number of points the author has been 
able to correct observations made by other students of the subject, and on the whole 
he stresses the power of political motives on both sides. 


Kraus, Ora und Ertcu Kutka. Die Todesfabrik. Kongress-Verlag, 
Berlin 1957. 238 pp. Ill. DM. 7.50. 

This is a German translation from the originally Czech book Tordrna na Smrt. It deals 
with the German extermination camp Auschwitz-Birkenau. The authors, former 
inmates, give a vivid description of the horrifying situation there and of the resistance 
offered to the Nazi hangmen by their victims. In this respect a very large share of 
attention has been given to communist actions, in which the authors took part. 


KRuMHOFF, JOACHIM. Gemeinsame Wege der europaischen Agrar- 
wirtschaft. Voraussetzungen und Ergebnisse der Bestrebungen um 
eine agrarwirtschaftliche Zusammenarbeit in Westeuropa. Institut fir 
Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, 1957. viii, 146 pp. DM. 10.00. 
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e In this study on the integration of Western European agriculture the author begins 

with an exposition of the provision of agricultural products in Western Europe and 
the main agrarian questions of the countries concerned. Thereafter he deals at length 
with the first attempt to set up a communal agrarian market, made by the European 


0 Conference on the organisation of agricultural markets in the period between 1952 
d and 1955. For this purpose use has been made of the documents on the conference and 
n an insight is given into the reasons for the failure to produce results. Finally the future 
d prospects for co-operation are investigated. 

1g 

he 


MoraANnpbo, Luctano. Les tendances actuelles des nationalisations. 
Imprimerie Gandolfi, Sanremo 1957. 349 pp. Sw. fr. 4.75 


This thesis (University of Geneva) gives a comparative study of nationalisation in 
h- France, England and Italy. In France it appeared that there was a great degree of 
heterogeneity as regards the motives for nationalisation and the financing of the take- 
over. After the second world war two factors in particular played a role: recon- 


ch, struction and the confiscation of the property of collaborators (Renault). In England 
er, post-war period witnessed an increase in ministerial influence over the control of 
US nationalized concerns, the appropriation took place here by means of the purchase of 
nts shares at their exchange value, the policy prescribed is based on the principle that the 
nly sales price must cover expenses, Although, in Italy, the original reason for nationali- 
Iso sation was the financial debacle of industrial enterprises which landed the state con- 
ean trolled banks in difficulties, nationalisation has become of late a deliberate means of 
n is promoting economic development. 

ate, 


Pounps, Norman J. G. and Wiiiram N. Parker. Coal and Steel in 
Western Europe. The influence of resources and techniques on 

om P - q 

nd | Production. Faber and Faber Ltd., London n.d. 381 pp. Maps. 45/—. 

The author considers the European Coal and Steel Community to be the terminal 


r point in the development process of coal mining and of the iron and steel industry that 
in ioe ‘ Z ; 
8 has been an indispensable component of European economic progress in the last 


Ces ‘ : di ee ; 
centuries. In the eighteenth century both the mining and the iron industry were in a 
veen nese a 3 % ; 
: primitive stage of development because of the low level of technology whilst their 
ions =H ar ; ; é ; 
' finished products played an insignificant role since their cost price was so high. In the 
een 


\ nineteenth century, however, the application of coking and other new processes 
hoe brought prosperity to the iron and steel industry, which is now established in the coal 
mining areas, and this prosperity, in turn, furthered the development of mining. A 
transition from small to large scale concerns can also be discerned. The 20th century 
witnesses stabilisation and organisation. 


lag, 


deals | YAKEMTCHOUK, RoMarn. La ligne Curzon et la Ile Guerre Mondiale. 


aa Editions Nauwelearts, Louvain, Paris 1957. 135 pp. B. fr. 125. 

re of This book deals with the Russo-Polish frontier question in the period 1939-1945. It is 
of a documentary nature and aims at providing the reader with the material necessary 
for forming an opinion on the subject. A detailed treatment is given of the events in 

rrat- 1939 which culminated in the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement and the outbreak of the 

2 second world war and of Russo-Polish relations after the German invasion of Poland. 

7 res The part played by the concept of the Curzon line in the successive negotiations and 

t fut 


conferences is investigated in particular. 
0.00. 
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BIB 

Belgium 

ScHoLL, S. H. Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis der Gentse Arbeiders- I 

beweging. Deel I: 1815-1875. S. V. Arbeiderspers, Brussel 1957. ‘ 

¢ 

279 pp. B. fr. 195. ; 

The police archives in Gent, the archives of the labour arbitration council (Werkrechters- s 

raad) there and the Gazette van Gent comprise the new material utilized by the writer in I 
this study. He fully realizes that more material should be consulted for a definitive 
study, but his critical use of the available sources and his compositorial ability have 

combined to produce an exposé of the unorganized labour movement in a Flemish Luz 

town which fills the reader with curiosity concerning part II which will deal with the Uni 
organized movement. The three sections are the standard of living, the strikes and the 

Werkrechtersraad respectively. . 

{ c 

Bulgaria a 

. 51% . . . e 

Muir, Napeypa. Dimitri Stancioff. Patriot and Cosmopolitan, 1864- 4 

1940. John Murray, London 1957. vi, 287 pp. Ill. 25/—. I 
This is a biography, written by his eldest daughter, of the Bulgarian statesman 
(1864-1940) who had a brilliant diplomatic career (Petersburg, London, Paris) and 

became Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was a sincere friend of the {| ALI 

Entente and for that reason took part in the opposition towards the alliance with the Die 

Central Powers. The book offers some interesting details on conditions in Bulgaria in Alb 
particular before 1914, and reproduces the atmosphere of the diplomatic circles in 

Europe. I 

d 

Czechoslovakia a 

Gorttwa pb, K. Spisy XIII, 1946-1947. Statni nakladatelstvi politické 2 

literatury, Praha 1957. 437 pp. Kés. 9.00. b 

This 13th volume of Gottwald’s works is edited in the same way as the earlier volumes, | C 

announced in our Bulletin 1955, 3, p. 200 and in our Review 1956, 1, p. 175. It covers m 

the period 1946-1947. 

Bou 

ZAvorocky, A. O kultuie a inteligenci. Statni nakladatelstvi politické Pari 

literatury, Praha 1957. 256 pp. Kés. 7.56. 1 

The book is a collection of speeches, articles, introductions, etc. of the late president | st 

of the Czechoslovak republik, written on culture and intelligentsia in Czechoslovakia Pp 

after 1945. They cover the period up to 1955 and are divided thematically under ten b 

headings, such as: The development of culture is narrowly and inseparably bound up tr 

with the development of production and the growth of the productivity of labour; T 

The film has become an invaluable medium for education, amusement and propaganda. cc 

Eire Ca 

FREEMAN, T. W. Pre-Famine Ireland. A study in historical geography. Nat! 

Manchester University Press, Manchester 1957. viii, 352 pp. Maps. T 

35/—. - 

a 

Data provided by the Census of 1841 and the reports of the Royal Commission are i 


utilized by the author in his excelient portrait of the social-economic state of affairs on 
the eve of the notorious famine. This shows clearly that the conditions under which the 
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| famine was able to develop into a disaster were already present in the existing situation. 

- Both in the town and in the country, the high level of over-population led to un- 
employment and abject poverty. Scarcity of land meant that only home industries 


could offer many the possibility of earning any money, but due to British competition 
wages were low and there was as yet no modern manufacturing industry of any 


fy significance. An impression is also given in this book of the abuses prevailing in the 

in housing situation. 

ve 

6 Finland 

sh LunpIn, C. LEONARD. Finland in the Second World War. Indiana 

: University Press, Bloomington 1957. ix, 303 pp. $ 5.00. 
The subject of Finland’s policy during the Second World War and more especially 

{ during its second war against the Soviet Union, gives rise to many controversies. The 

author has succeeded in presenting an unbiased survey in which he critically analyzes, 
e.g., Mannerheim’s Memoirs. The tensions between personalities and between parties 

4- are discussed as well as the problems arising with respect to the negociations with the 
Russians in 1944. 

= France 

nd . . . . . 

he |  ALBERTINI, RUDOLF von. Freiheit und Demokratie in Frankreich. 

he Die Diskussion von der Restauration bis zur Résistance. Verlag Karl 

‘ Alber, Freiburg, Miinchen 1957. xi, 370 pp. DM. 23.80. 


In an excellent introduction the essential characteristics of French political history are 

dealt with in relation to a great many political thinkers, philosophers, historians, and 

also journalists and party leaders. Then follows a very satisfactory selection from the 
ké writings of those thinkers, in the form of short extracts, the sources of which have been 
- mentioned. Each of them is preceded by a biographical and bibliographical note. The 

book may be considered to effectuate the claim of the author-editor, viz. to introduce 
1€s, German readers to French political thought. It is a volume in the series Orbis Acade- 
ers micus: Geschichte der politischen Ideen in Dokumenten und Darstellungen. 


BouLotsEAU, Marc. Robespierre. Presses Universitaires de France, 
ké Paris 1957. 128 pp. F. fr. 180. 


The co-editor of the speeches of Robespierre regards the latter as the most repre- 


jent | sentative figure of the Revolution from 1791 onwards. He gives a lucid picture of his 
akia personality and in it strongly repudiates the accusations of immoderate ambition and 
ten bloodthirstiness. The relationship with Rousseau’s philosophy of society and life is 
1 up traced: the essence and limitations of Robespierre’s social conceptions are explained. 
our; The book is vague on the relationship to the movement of the people of Paris and the 
nda. conflict with the Hébertists. 


, Carver, Henri. La Société Frangaise contemporaine. Fernand 
hy. Nathan, Paris 1956. 380 pp. F. fr. 725. 


ips. The purpose of this sound book is to give a precise description of the structure of the 
present-day French society. Town and country environment, occupation and men- 
tality are dealt with separately, ample attention being paid to the phenomenon of 
nies urbanisation. Historical facts and developments are mentioned in so far as they promote 
Sagi an understanding of the present landscape, distribution of population, the latter’s 
h the relationship to work and its general mentality and the social stratification. 
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CoLLoNGE, ANDRE. Le Scandale du XXe Siécle. Olivier Perrin, 
Paris 1957. 138 pp. F. fr. 480. 


This is an attempt at an objective statement of the positions involved in the question 
of the worker priests. The author recounts discussions with a former worker priest and 
analyzes, with a clear wish for understanding, the attitude of the Church hierarchy, 
which he, moreover, respects. This does not exclude some inherent criticism in his 
discussion of the basic problem of the attitude of the Church toward the social question. 


La Comune di Parigi. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1957. 142 pp. Ill. 


L. 2.000. 


This is the second publication in the series Bibliografie a cura dell’ Istituto Giangiacomo 
Feltrinelli(see for general commentary I/ Socialismo Utopisticoon.p. of this periodical), 
The collection in the possession of the Feltrinelli Institute on the Paris Commune is 
unique in Italy. The present bibliography lists newspapers from the period of the siege 
of Paris and that of the Commune official rappcrts, proceedings of sessions, manifests 
etc. Moreover memoirs and testimonies on the repression of the Commune have 
been listed. A special section is devoted to Marx’ and Engels’ role and attitudes 
towards the events, another to the bulky literature on the Commune. Also many 
photostats and microfilms made from originals in French archives, are included. 
Indexes enhance the value of this important publication. 


Crarreau, YvAN. La révolution qui vient. Les voies nouvelles du 
socialisme. Les Editions de Minuit, Paris 1957. 311 pp. F. fr. 690. 


This book is, at least in part, the product of the second Congress of the Nouvelle 
Gauche, one of the groups in France aspiring to the formation of a new, democratic, 
but outspokenly “left” socialist party —- a current which is even called revolutionary. 
It deals with the economic and social foundations for a new policy, with its implications 
for foreign relations (“active neutralism” being advocated), and contains a plea for a 
new Popular Front, including the “Jacobin” Radicals and the Communists. There is 
some affinity to present Yugoslav and also Polish Communism, as well as — in a few 
respects — to Bevan’s opinions. 


DisTELBARTH, Paut. Lebendiges Frankreich. Union Verlag, Berlin 
1956. 428 pp. Ill. DM. 14. 50. 


The first edition of this very attractive work appeared in 1935. The present edition 
contains some new chapters; other sections have been omitted. Other revisions are ofa 
relatively minor character. The author has taken as his starting point the observation 
of the common people in their work, their pleasures and their habits, especially in the 
smaller towns and the countryside. In doing so, he got an impression of the “person- 
ality of France”, which he could then confront with a picture of the Paris elites. His is 
a book full of intelligent commentaries and flashing insights. 64 Pages of extremely 
beautiful illustrations have been appended. 


Fuoc, Renée. La Réaction Thermidorienne a Lyon (1795). Les 
Editions de Lyon, Lyon 1957. 223 pp. F. fr. 790. 
In this work, to which E. Herriot wrote a preface and which is introduced by Professors 


A. Fugier and A. Leroi-Gourhan, the late young historian has produced the results of 
her painstaking research in the archives of Lyon and elsewhere. The book offers an 
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excellent picture of the reactions of the Lyonese (inhabitants of the strongly anti- 
Montagnard “second capital” of France) to the fall of the Robespierrist regime. The 
city soon became a centre of fierce persecution of the “Terrorists” and played a leading 
role in the Counter-revolution of large regions of France, contacts also being made with 
emigrants in Coblentz. Vividly written, but strongly objective, this book is of major 
importance for the study of the political and social history of the French Revolution. 


Garcon, Maurice. Histoire de la Justice sous la Ile République. 
I. II: Les Grandes Affaires. III: La Fin du Régime. Librairie Arthéme 
Fayard, Paris 1957. 319, 299, 347 pp. F. fr. 800, 800, goo. 


This lively work written by a well-known advocate and member of the Académie 
Frangaise, contains a synopsis of the important lawsuits dealt with in the period of 
the Third Republic. In addition he comments on the sphere of the Palais de Justice, on 
the problem of the jury system, the changes that have taken place unobserved in the 
civil jurisdiction and on the administration of justice under the Paris Commune. Of 
special importance are those chapters devoted to the practical repression of the Com- 
mune, to the cases concerned with activities of the Socialist and trade union movements 
and anarchistic disturbances. Several chapters treat of the cases in which the defense 
of constitutional order during the whole period was at issue. The accounts of the big 
scandal suits and the separate chapter on the Dreyfus affair also comprise important 
material of a political and social-historical nature. 


GersHoy, Leo. The Era of the French Revolution, 1789-1799. Ten 
years that shook the world. [An Anvil Original]. D. van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., Princeton (N.J.) 1957. 190 pp. $ 1.25. 


The author describes the French revolution as an historical event that not only 
eradicated the former social structure in France with its royal absolutism and aris- 
tocratic privileges, and profoundly influenced the further course of development in 
that country, but also as one that, ideologically, was a great support for reformers and 
non-privileged groups in the surrounding countries. In this book the first ten years of 
the French revolution, the events and their influence are discussed and illustrated with 
a number of the most important documents of this period. 


GocuEL, Francors und Gitpert ZrEBuRA. Das franzdsische Regie- 
rungssystem. 1: Leitfaden, 2: Quellenbuch. Westdeutscher Verlag, 
Koln, Opladen 1957. 107 pp., 185 pp. Maps. DM. 11.50. 


These two tomes together from the third volume in the series Die Wissenschaft von der 
Politik. The first tome is a translation by dr. Zicbura, who also wrote the preface, of 
Prof. Goguel’s famous Le régime politique francais with only a few minor alterations. It 
deals with the institutions of the Fourth Republic, the party-system, pressure groups 
etc. and discusses possible reforms. The second tome contains a selection made by dr. 
Ziebura of documents on the constitution ,on parliament and other institutions as well 
as the administration, on the various different parties and the electoral structure of 
France. Together both tomes offer a wealth of information on the present political 
situation in the country. 


Her.aut, GENERAL. Le général rouge Ronsin (1751-1794). La Vendée. 
L’armée révolutionnaire parisienne. Librairie Clavreuil, Paris 1956. 
Vii, 275 pp. F. fr. 1.000. 
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Hitherto unpublished documentary material was used in this book to illustrate in detail 
the career of Ronsin during the revolutionary period. Ronsin, the hungry writer of 
unperformed plays before 1789, was a figure of importance in the years 1793-94, up to 
his execution. In particular the author deals with his military failure in the Vendée, the 
part he played in the bloody represals in Lyon, his share in the Hébertist movement. 
He doubts the existence of a Hébertist conspiracy, denies various general accusations 
emphatically, and rejects the opinion that Ronsin, commander of the “revolutionary 
army” of Paris, thought of playing the role of a Cromwell. 


Lacrorx, JEAN. La distribution coopérative en France. Les Editions 
de Minuit, Paris 1957. 188 pp. F. fr. 990. 


In this book the author examines the efficiency of the co-operative system in the retail 
trade in France. He does so by drawing a comparison with the disorder and waste in 
the private sector of this branch of trade and by investigating whether, in practice, the 
ideal of the co-operative movement has been realized. This ideal is to achieve a system 
superior to that of a capitalist enterprise. A description is given of the organs of the 
consumer co-operative societies, operational expenses are investigated and the degree 
of efficiency is evaluated. 


LEFRANC, GeEorGES. Histoire du travail et des travailleurs. Ernest 
Flammarion, Paris 1957. 490 pp. F. fr. 1.250. 


The well known historian of the trade union movement in France describes here the 
development of the tool from the earliest times up to the present and, in connection 
with this, the different aspects of human labour. The description of the French 
conditions and relationships from the early Middle Ages onwards is preceded by 
chapters on Egypt, Greece and Rome in which the movements of the underdog 
receive ample attention. A great deal of thought is paid to the general living conditions 
of the workers, both in the town and country, in the various periods. In the final 
chapters of this thorough and lucid work the author discusses, from his standpoint, 
the shifts in the aims of the trade union movement and the change in its climate ina 
vivid manner. 


McCtoy, SHetsy T. The Humanitarian Movement in Eighteenth- 

Century France. University of Kentucky Press, Lexington 1957. 

vii, 274 pp. $ 6.50. 
This book contains a survey of the ideas and activities aimed at the removal of abuses 
and at the amelioration of inadequate conditions especially in the period 1760-1795. 
A detailed description is given of the phenomena themselves, religious persecution and 
discrimination, slavery, prison conditions and criminal procedure, education and the 
care of health. With the aid of extensive material, in part unknown and difficult to get 
at, the author demonstrates that the humanitarian movement was carried on by the 
“philosophers” and their followers it is true, but that on the one hand several of them 
failed as regards certain subjects, whilst on the other hand far-reaching ideas on reform 
and activities were sometimes found in quite different sectors of society. 


MaILiet-CHAssAGNE, Montque. Influence de la nationalisation sur la 
gestion des entreprises publiques. Société d’Editions d’Enseignement 
Supérieur, Paris 1956. 257 pp. F. fr. 1.800. 


This book presents a survey of experiences gained in the nationalized sector in France 
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} in the period 1945-1955. The expectation that the public sector would dominate the rest 

of the economic sphere was not confirmed, especially because of the numerous problems 

ot with which the nationalized concerns were faced. A satisfactory co-existence of the 

two sectors appeared possible if both adhered to the rules of their own systems. 

Although the nationalized concerns reveal a greater degree of rigidity in their policy, 

: adaptations to changes in demand within a planned public sector are accompanied by 

7 ! fewer undesirable social side-effects. It is pointed out that the present economic 
development renders the action of the state as employer unavoidable. 


S Maurots, ANDRE. La France change de visage. Préface de Pierre 
Lazareff. Librairie Gallimard, Paris 1956. 217 pp. F. fr. 550. 

il In this book, based on an inquiry held by the author for the purpose of writing a 

n series of newspaper articles, he wishes to trace the line of development in progress at 

le the moment in France. The investigation of the renowned novellist and biographer, 
in his youth a manufacturer, covers mainly the fields of economic activity, including 

€ communications, housing, education and scientific research. The tone of the book is 

ce optimistic. Appended to the account are observations on the characteristics (“virtues”) 
needed if a steady progress is, indeed, to be realized. 

st 


MICHEL, ANDREE. Les Travailleurs algériens en France. Préface par 
Pierre Laroque. [Travaux du Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques]. Centre 
he | National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 1956. 238 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 


On the basis of a written and oral inquiry and executed by the author herself, and of 
ch extensive, official statistical and documentary material, a detailed determination is 
by given here of the position and circumstances of the Algerians in France: e.g. as regards 
og profession, daily life, community life and housing. The author makes a documented 
- stand against the opinion that the obviously worse position is a result of such charac- 
- teristics as unstability, fatalism and a defective capacity for adaptation, and attributes 
ms this position almost entirely to sociological causes. Discrimination in all sectors — by 
nS employers, professional colleagues and administration — occupies a foremost place in 

the list of causes. 
th- 


Mortin, JEAN. Mémento des comités d’entreprises. Dunod, Paris 
57> | 1956. 236 pp. F. fr. 660. 


This is the fourth, revised reprint of a study devoted to personnel committees in 


uses France. It is based on the regulations laid down by law and on juridical pronouncements. 
795: A good survey is given of the activity of the personnel committees and of the principles 
and on which they function. Attention is also paid to the method of electing their members, 
| the their rights and duties and those of the employer. The study as a whole presents a lucid 
> get picture of the personnel committee in practice. 
y the 
them } Packer, Micuart Sr. Joun. The bombs of Orsini. Secker and 
sai Warburg, London 1957. ix, 313 pp. Ill. 25/—. 

This book not only deals with Orsini’s attempt on the life of Napoleon II, its aims 
ir la and unexpected consequences, but also the entire life of the Italian Nationalist man 
nent of action. The subjects discussed include the armed people’s movements, the coups 


de main undertaken from outside and Orsini’s famous escape from prison. Special 


attention is paid to the relationship with Mazzini and the question how the military- 
‘rance minded figther was brought to an attempt at murder. 
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ParIntER, SIDNEY. French Chivalry. Chivalric Ideas and Practices in 
Mediaeval France. Cornell University Press, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1957. 
ix, 179 pp. $ 1.25. 
This picture of the life, customs and opinions of the nobility, particularly in France, is 
based in part on the poetry of the troubadors and the tales of chivalry. In an intro- 
ductory chapter the social position of this class in Medieval French society is dealt 


with. Thereafter a sketch is given of the practices, the evolving customs and role 
expectations in three fields of life: the professional field, warrior and courtier; the 


attitude towards the church and religion, and marital and sexual life. 


Quer, Prerre. L’apprenti, cet incompris. Editions Lamarre, Paris 
n.d. 112 pp. F. fr. goo. 


Here the term apprentice is taken to mean the boy or girl who, on leaving school, is 
trained in an industrial concern as a manual worker. It is stressed that in this training 
account must be taken of the unfavourable influence of the social milieu in which the 
apprentice has grown up, expressed in a feeling of inferiority and in poor school 
reports. The management of the concern must possess some insight into the personality 
of the apprentice and a sense of responsibility for his future. On the basis of these 
fundamentals, a plan is made of the conditions which the training must fulfill. 


Satomon, ALBERT. Fortschritt als Schicksal und Verhingnis. Betrach- 
tungen zum Ursprung der Soziologie. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
Stuttgart 1957. x1, 85 pp. DM. 10.50. 


This is a German translation by Dr. M. Rainer Lepsius of the important, stimulating 
essay “The Tyranny of Progress”, the original edition of which was reviewed in vol. II 
(1957) of this journal on p. 132. It was characterised there as profound, rich in content 
and based on a broad knowledge. Its subject matter is the origin of French sociology, 
in particular Saint-Simon and Comte — sociology in this early stage bearing the 
character of a philosophy of a total revolution that was to be realised through an 
insight into the immanent evolution of society, not through political means. This 
religion of progress led to a devaluation of man and his creativity and promoted a 
development in the direction of total tyranny, according to the author. 


ScHoENBRUN, Davin. Ainsi va la France. Traduit de l’Américain par 
Patricia Davenport. René Julliard, Paris 1957. 380 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 


In addition to brief, sharply characterizing observations on industrial matters and the 
economic climate in France, this book contains mainly a detailed analysis of the care- 
fully observed French policy. The essence of the latter is described against an account 
of the historical background. The description of the political sphere by a perturbed 
friend of France includes comparisons with American phenomena and thus the author’s 
evaluation is partly determined by American preferences and American expecta- 
tions as regards France’s contribution to international political organizations. 
Events in Indo-China and other overseas territories are recounted chronologi- 
cally and at length. Concerning Algiers also a theoretical analysis is given. 


Il Socialismo Utopistico. I: Charles Fourier e la Scuola Societaria 
(1801-1922). Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1957. 111 pp. Ill. L. 2.000. 


This is the first publication in a series of Bibliographies published by the Jstituto 
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Giangiacomo Feltrinelli. 1t offers an annotated list of manuscripts (originals, photo- 
copies, microfilms and printed materials) in the possession of the Library of the 
Institute G. G. Feltrinelli. The present work is a carefully prepared bibliography of 
the rich collections of the above-mentioned Institute of Fourier’s and Fourierist 
writings as well as publications on Fourierism. The book has been well planned and 
) beautifully executed and should be considered, partly because of the excellent anno- 
tation, a valuable contribution to the study of the subject. 





TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE. Voyages en Sicile et aux Etats Unis. Texte 


établi, annoté et préfacé par J.-P. Mayer. [Oeuvres complétes Tome 
V. 1]. Gallimard, Paris 1957. 387 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 


In the definite edition of Tocqueville’s works the present volume is the first of two 


} containing the author’s diaries and notes on travels. From the Sicilian journey only 
the extracts already published in the Beaumont-edition could be included since the 
' original manuscript has been lost. The text of the much more important section on the 


American journey (1831-1832) is based on the almost intact copy of the manuscripts 
in Yale University. This section is of the utmost importance for the understanding of 
the sociological and political conceptions of Tocqueville; these notes can be considered 
as a preparation for “Democracy in America” and throw much light on the latter. 


VALLES, JULES. Oeuvres. Un Gentilhomme (Avant-propos de Louis 
| Scheler). Les Blouses (Préface de Jean Dautry). Les Editeurs Francais 
Réunis, Paris 1957. 230 pp. Maps. F. fr. 500. 


Although Vallés certainly was not remarkable as a novelist, the two novels included 
here have some value from the point of view of social history. The first-mentioned 
} deals with agrarian problems in the 1850's. Les Blouses, unfinished, appeared originally 
as a feuilleton in La Justice of 1880 (director Clémenceau), and treats of the agrarian 


revolts of 1847 in the region of Buzangais. Jean Dautry has written a good historical 
} introduction. 


VaLLon, Louts. L’histoire s’avance masquée. Essai. René Julliard, 
Paris 1957. 155 pp. F. fr. 480. 


A number of more or less interrelated essays on the political condition of, and political 
problems in, France and, seen from the angle of that country, in the world as a whole, 
have been combined in the present book. The author secks to lay bare the essentials 
of a new “Left”, uniting planification with individual liberty and national coascious- 
ness, and is a protagonist of a “Union of the Left”, including, if possible, the Commu- 
nists. Among the latter an evolution may be observed reflecting more or less the changes 
in the Communist world. Other problems discussed are the essence of Gaullism 


(which is sympathetically dealt with), and the importance of the workers’ councils in 
Yugoslavia and revolutionary Hungary. 


WertH, ALEXANDER. The Strange History of Pierre Mendés-France 
and the great conflict on French North Africa. Barrie Books Ltd., 
London 1957. xix, 428 pp. 30/—. 
This book treats of Mendés-France as a phenomenon in French politics, the programme 
points realized by him, his political style, his significance for, and in, political life, his 
personal successes and setbacks and the personal and objective reasons for these. The 
major part of the book consists of a detailed, very perspicuous description of the 
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policy of the Mendés-France cabinet and that of the subsequent years. In it the accent 
falls on the policy towards Indo-China and the North African territories. Separate, 
interesting chapters are devoted to the development of the latter. 


Germany 


ARETIN, ERWEIN VON. Krone und Ketten. Erinnerungen eines baye- 
rischen Edelmannes. Hrsg. von Karl Buchheim und Karl Ottmar von 
Aretin. Siiddeutscher Verlag, Miinchen 1955. 443 pp. DM. 18.60. 


Among the rather voluminous literature of memoirs written by people who played 
some role in German politics in the fateful twenties and thirties this book stands out in 
a few respects as an original contribution to the understanding of those times. The 
author was a Bavarian monarchist who, as such, opposed national-socialism but came 
to a more balanced understanding of social democracy only as a consequence of his 
experiences in prisons and concentration camp. Some particulars of historical im- 
portance are recounted about the Bavarian political situation of the months immedi- 
ately preceding Hitler’s chancellorship. 


Die Auswirkungen der ersten russischen Revolution von 1905-1907 
auf Deutschland. Hrsg. von Leo Stern. Quellenmaterial bearb. von 
Gerhard Schrader. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1956. vili, 350 pp. 
DM. 12.50. 


This publication appeared as vol. 2/II in the series Archivalische Forschungen zur 
Geschichte der Deutschen Arbeiterbewegung and forms a continuation of Vol. 2/I. The 
documents are preceded by a lenghthy introduction, in which the historical stiuation 
is dealt with, and are grouped systematically. They include parliamentary discussions, 
the attitude towards Russian emigrants, agitation (stimulated by the events in Russia) 
in support of German social democratic demands etc. Much material from Eastern 
German archives has thus been made easily available. 


BLUMENTHAL, W. MicHaex. Codetermination in the German Steel 
Industry. A Report of Experience. Industrial Relations Section, Dept. 
of Economics and Sociology, Princeton University, Princeton (N.]J.) 
1956. 114 pp. $ 3.00. 
The subject of this interesting study is the practice of co-determination as it has 
developed in the steel industry of Western Germany since its legal regulation in 1947. 
A labour director became a fully-fledged member of the management and a repre- 
sentative of the workers was also appointed to the Supervisory Board. It appeared that 
co-operation in the board of directors worked well, since a division of tasks took 
place, that of the labour director being wages and terms of employment. In the period 
in question this led to an increase in wages which, in turn, raised the cost price. The 
common responsibility for all fields referred to in the act did not materialize. 


BRANT, STEFAN (unter Mitarbeit von Klaus Bolling). Der Aufstand. 
Vorgeschichte, Geschichte und Deutung des 17. Juni 1953. 2. Aufl. 
Steingriiben Verlag, Stuttgart 1954. 325 pp. Ill. DM. 11.80. 

The events on and around June 17th, 1953, in East Berlin and other cities of Eastern 
Germany are described here ina rather popular, but detailed way. The author happened 
to be in Berlin on the day of the surge and he was able to amass a great amount of 
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information which he places against the background of the general trends of Commu- 
nist policy. He stresses the importance of destroying the myth that the working classes 
are being emancipated as a result of the methods applied by Communism. 


Dirrricn, Z. R. De opkomst van het moderne Duitsland. I. Dromen, 
Worstelingen, Tegenslagen 1806-1862. II. De oplossing van Bismarck 
1862-1871. J. B. Wolters, Groningen, Djakarta 1956. x, 393 pp.; 
351 pp. Maps. Hf. 45.00. 


In these 2 volumes, published as Vols. of the Historische Studies, uitgegeven vanwege het 
Instituut voor Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, the author wishes to offer an 
unbiased history of the Reichsgriindung of 1871. He has stressed the analysis of those 
factors which more recently have appeared as determinants of extremism, in particular 
under Hitler. The book offers preponderantly political history including national 
political ideas, and relatively little social history. It opens with an introduction on 
German history in general, and, in a more detailed way, on the origins and evolution 
of the Prussian State up till 1806. Then the Stein reforms and the national war against 
Napoleon form the opening part of the subject proper, which is treated of more fully 
as the story nears its climax, 1871. 


Dokumente zur Deutschlandpolitik der Sovjetunion. Band I. Riitten 
& Loening, Berlin 1957. xxiv, 584 pp. DM. 14.50. 


This work, published by the Deutsche Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, brings together docu- 
ments, hitherto dispersed, pertaining to the Soviet Union’s policy towards Germany 
in the period between the Potsdam Conference of 1945 and the restoration of sover- 
eignty in 1954. The documents are meant to show that Russia’s policy aimed only at 
world peace and the unification of Germany. A commentary on the text of the docu- 
ments is provided and also a chronological synopsis of the events in the period treated. 


EuLer, Hertnricn. Die Aussenpolitik der Weimarer Republik, 
1918-1923 (Vom Waffenstillstand bis zum Ruhrkonflikt). Paul 
Pattloch-Verlag, Aschaffenburg 1957. 471 pp. DM. 18.50. 


Thoroughly, and in minute detail, the author studies German foreign policy, the 
political situation in the country and the principles and attitudes of the leading Allied 
and Russian statesmen. Some impression of the scope of this book may be obtained 
by the mentioning of the discussion of Rathenau’s works and policy - a discussion 
which is not in the least restricted to questions of international relations. An im- 
pressive amount of sources has been consulted. In view of the otherwise perfect 
presentation of the book the lack of names’ and subject indexes is to be regretted. 


FIcHTER, JosEPH H. Soziologie der Pfarrgruppen. Untersuchungen 
zur Struktur und Dynamik der Gruppen einer deutschen Pfarrei. 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster 1958. 178 pp. 
DM. 11.80. 


This book is based on a sociological investigation of a Roman Catholic parish in a 
German town. Special attention has been paid to group and club life connected with 
that parish. To begin with the general factors influencing this life are discussed and a 
description is given of the groups and societies, their history, aims and activities. In 
addition to an analysis of the structure of the groups, there is also a detailed exposition 
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of the role played by the members, by the lay leaders and by the clerics. Finally the 
inter-parochial co-operation of the organisations under discussion and the position of 
the local branches in the national centres are considered. 


Furrner, ANDREAS. Die politische Erziehung in Deutschland. Ge- 
schichte und Probleme, 1750-1880. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Tiibingen 
1957. 238 pp. DM. 15.00. 


The relation between education, especially political education in its broadest sense, 
and the State is the basic theme of this able study. The author discusses currents of 
philosophy, the policies of the various German States, and the development of 
unions of teachers, of students and also those of workers which had -educational 
objectives. It is especially the careful distillation of fundamental ideas on paedagogics 
in various theories that should be mentioned. Apart from German philosophers, 
historians and statesmen some French thinkers from the 18th century have been dealt 
with because of their influence on Germany (Rousseau, Condorcet etc.). In order to 
lay bare the roots of Marx’s viewpoints on education, the ideas of Fourier have been 
described. 


FRIEDENSBURG, FERDINAND. Die Weimarer Republik. Norddeutsche 
Verlagsanstalt O. Goedel, Hannover u. Frankfurt/M. 1957. 295 pp. 
DM. 14.80. 


The former Vice President of Berlin’s Police Force first wrote this book, in essentials, 
during the years 1933-34. The first edition appeared in 1946. The present second 
edition, although considerably revised, retains much of the flavour of a work written 
under the direct impact of the crumbling of the Weimar Republic. The latter’s record 
is defended, its failure is said not to have been a necessity and light is thrown on its 
remarkable achievements. Apart from special circumstances such as the Depression, 
the political unripeness of the greater part of the German people was the cause of the 
Republic’s downfall. Some parts of the book give details not likely to be found 
elsewhere. The plan of this interesting book is as follows: introduction on the situation 
in 1918; foreign policy; political developments in Germany itself; economy; culture; 
the downfall of the Republic. 


Kocnan, LIonEL. Pogrom. 10 November 1938. André Deutsch, 
London 1957. 159 pp. 13/6. 


The story of the pogrom of November 1938 is here told anew and placed against the 
background of the Nazi policy towards the Jews in general. The consequences, 
including those on foreign relations, are clearly set forth, as is the importance of the 
events as a symptom of the sharpening of official antisemitism. The author has made 
full use of the available sources. 


Kusy, Eric. Das ist des Deutschen Vaterland. 70 Millionen in zwei 
Wartesilen. Henry Goverts Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. 486 pp. DM. 19.80. 


Starting from his conviction that the partition of Germany will come to an end in the 
not too distant future, the author set out to enquire into the real situation in both 
Germanies, the West and the East, and, in particular, into the ways of life and thinking 
of the population. He tells in a highly readable way of the experiences gained on his 
journeys, and offers often original and thought-provoking critical commentaries. The 
book is in essence journalistic. 
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LEHMANN, RuDOoLrF. Quellen zur Lage der Privatbauern in der Nieder- 
lausitz im Zeitalter des Absolutismus. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1957. 
xvii, 293 pp. DM. 29.50. 


The documents collected together in this book pertain to the social-economic position 
of the farmers in the Niederlausitz in the period between the Thirty Years War and the 
Prussian agrarian reforms put into effect at the beginning of the 19th century. In the 
introduction the author sketches the development in the said period which was 
characterized by a progressive worsening of the position of the rural population. This 
sketch is given for purposes of comparison with the picture that can be acquired by 
studying the documents. 


Lice, FrreprRicH. Die mitteldeutsche Grundherrschaft und ihre 
Auflésung. 2., stark erw. Aufl. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. 
xiii, 317 pp. DM. 36.00. 


As compared with the first ed. of this famous work (1934), the present 2nd ed. also 
encompasses a discussion of the dissolution of traditional agrarian relationships in 
Central Germany. This dissolution, carried into effect in the spirit of liberalism, is 
disapproved of by the author, who sees disadvantages in the “so called” Bauern- 
befreiung with regard to the social situation of the peasants. The work is based on much 
research done in archives now for the greater part in East Germany, and deserves 
attention chiefly as a minute description of social institutions and relations in the 
agrarian constitution during the Middle Ages and Modern History up till and including 
the first half of the 19th century. 


Marx, Kart. Capital. Transl. from the 4th German ed. by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Intr. by G. D. H. Cole. 2 Vols. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
London; E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., New York 1957. xxxv, 548 pp.; 
vil, 489 pp. 21/—. 
The First Part of Marx’s Capital was published for the first time in “Everyman’s 
Library” in 1930. Both volumes in the present reprint form Nos. 848 and 849 in that 
series. Prof. Cole’s able introduction, which deals with Marx’s fundamental sociolo- 
gical and philosophical conceptions and discusses the importance of the distinction 
to be made between the Labour Theory of Value and the Surplus Value Theory; 
the latter, being the original contributions to economic theory made by Marx, is not 
dependent on the former insofar as its validity is concerned. The translation is a 


complete one, including all Marx’s notes; the two volumes are attractively presented, 
and handy in use. 


Marx, Karu. Le Capital. Critique de l’économie politique. Livre 
troisiéme, tome premier. Editions Sociales, Paris 1957. 345 pp. 
F. fr. 800. 


This is the first part of the Third Book of Marx’s Capital. It includes the preface by 


Engels and his “supplement” and offers the first 4 sections (20 chapters) of the Book 
in a French translation, 


Marx, Kart und Frrepricu ENGEts. Werke, Band II. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1957. xi, 730 pp. Ill. DM. 10.00. 


The second volume of the new German edition of Marx’ and Engels’ Works contains, 
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as major items, the Heilige Familie and the Lage der arbeitenden Klasse in England (together 
with the prefaces to the second German and to the American editions of the book), 
Moreover, a number of shorter essays (contributions by Engels to The New Moral 
World, The Northern Star and Das Westphalische Dampfboot, i.a.) have been included, 
In conformity with the character of the present edition those articles which were 
originally written in English have been translated. For a general discussion of the 
character of the edition we may refer to page 334 of vol. II (1957), part 2, of this journal. 


Martutt, WitHELM. Werden und Wesen der deutschen Sozialdemo- 
kratie. Verlag nach J. H. W. Dietz GmbH., Berlin, Hannover 1957. 
160 pp. Ill. DM. 6.80. 


This short history of German social democracy is a good specimen of a justified 
popularization which, at the same time, is a valuable introduction for further study, 
The author has, as far as possible, brought the general currents of ideas into the 
picture, and makes clear the trend from a workers’ party to a broad people’s party. 


Meyer, Kart W. Karl Liebknecht. Man Without a Country. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1957. viii, 180 pp. $ 3.25. 


This book offers a synthesis of the political career of Karl Liebknecht. The author 
starts with a short discussion of the personality of, and the role played by, Karl’s 
father Wilhelm. Then much relief is given to Karl’s anti-militaristic activities, including 
those in the youth movement, and, naturally, to his attitude during the First World 
War and his role during the Revolution. The book is conspicuous for its impartiality 
Liebknecht is seen as a “utopian radical”. Some thought is given to the much debated 
question whether or not a Liebknecht-Luxemburg victory in 1918-’19 might have 
been better for Germany and the world. 


Miiatz, ALFRED. Friedrich-Naumann-Bibliographie. Droste Verlag, 
Diisseldorf 1957. 177 pp. DM. 14.00. 


This carefully prepared bibliography consists of two parts: the first contains, divided 
into periods and for each period preceded by a lucid introduction by the editor, titles 
of books, pamphlets and articles by Friedrich Naumann. The second part offers a 
chronological list of books and other studies on Naumann. A very full, systematical 
index of titles of Naumann’s writings has been appended. The book is a publication on 
behalf of the Kommission fiir Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. 


Opet, Frrrz. Der Deutsche Metallarbeiter-Verband wihrend des 
ersten Weltkrieges und der Revolution. Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt 
O. Goedel, Hannover, Frankfurt am Main 1957. 144 pp. DM. 8.40. 


In this fourth volume of the Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Wissenschaftliche Politik, 
based on the sources deposited in the Archiv der Industriegewerkschaft Metall, an intro- 
ductory survey of the development of the German Metal Workers Trade Union up to 
1914 precedes a description of the period of the war and of the revolution in whicha 
great discrepancy arose between the leadership, which was concerned with the mainte- 
nance of the organisation, and the radical attitude of the members. This discrepancy 
found its expression in the strikes of 1916 and 1917, and in the connections with 
USDP and Spartakusbund. 
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PottaKov, Léon und Joser Wutr. Das Dritte Reich und seine Diener. 
Arani Verlags-GmbH, Berlin-Grunewald 1956. xv, 540 pp. Il. 
DM. 39.50. 


As was the case in the deservedly famous work Das dritte Reich und die Juden (see this 
journal, vol. I, pag. 355) many documents are reproduced here in a systematical order, 
offering, together with the lucid introduction, a picture of National Socialism in action. 
This volume is devoted to the activities of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (von Neurath 
being given an implicitely rough deal), to the Nazi theory and praxis of ,,law” (the 
measures against the Jews receiving special attention), and the Armed Forces. The 
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sources were obtained from the Archives of the Centre de Documentation Juive Contem- 
poraine, Paris, and those of the International Military Court, Nuremberg. Active and 
passive resistance are discussed, though, in the case of the Armed Forces, the slavish 


| subordination to the Fiihrer is the main theme. 


| Die Revolution in Deutschland 1848/49. Band I. Dietz Verlag, 
| Berlin 1956. 304 pp. DM. 8.00. 


This volume contains the chapters concerning Germany translated from a Russian 
work on 1848-1849 which was published by the Historical Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, an undertaking in which many Soviet historians took part. 
The general viewpoint is that of the Revolution as an European phenomenon in- 
cluding the events, e.g., in Russia, Moldavia, Ireland and England. The book is not 
confined to the socialist movements and ideas, but includes liberal ones as well. 
Wherever possible, the original German sources have been reproduced (i.e. not re- 
translated from the Russian). The translation of the book is by Werner Meyer. 


Rinie, Orro. Vom Untertan zum Staatsbiirger. Kongress-Verlag, 
Berlin 1957. 448 pp. Ill. DM. 12.70. 





In this book the author discusses the social-economic problems of backward agri- 
cultural regions in Eastern Germany and as example takes the district of Strasburg in 
Neubrandenburg. In the first part a detailed picture is given of the social-economic 
relations in the period prior to the last World War when these regions began to lag 
behind. The second part gives a survey of the radical structural changes that took place 
after 1945, but also shows how the past impedes a new development in numerous ways. 
Finally the possibilities of future development are investigated. 


ScHELsKY, Hetmur. Die skeptische Generation. Eine Soziologie der 
deutschen Jugend. Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Diisseldorf-K6ln 1957. 
j23 pp. DM. 26.00. 


This excellent study contains a sociological analysis of the youth in the industrial- 
bureaucratic society. Starting from one of the central concepts of modern sociology: 
social role, the author defines youth as an interim phase in which the role of the child 
can no longer be played but in which that of the adult can not yet be assumed. He is 
of the opinion that the relationships and mentality in this age group are determined 
by the relatively timeless, social, basic structures, the social structure of the epoch, 
in this case the industrial-bureaucratic, and by the political constellation that obtains 
for the generation in question. With the last-mentioned factor as variable, three gener- 
ations of youth can be distinguished in the zoth century that may be designated as 
ideal types: that of the Jugendbewegung, that of the political youth organisations and the 
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sceptical generation. A profound analysis of the first two is followed by a demon- 
stration of how the disintegration of German society made the post-war generation 
sceptical, one which approaches the questions of practical life with an adult-like 
independence. In a final discussion the author traces the contours of a coming gener- 
ation, which adopts a defiant attitude towards the conformist, levelling, welfare state, 


Soziale Sicherung auf dem Lande. Ihre Grundlagen und Erschienungs- 
formen in der Landwirtschaft. Verlag Paul Parey, Hamburg, Berlin 


1957. 124 pp. 
We regret that this title was erroneously placed on page 493 of this journal Vol. Il 
(1957), Part 3. It should have been included under the heading Germany on page 502. 


Die Sozialreform. Dokumente und Stellungnahmen. Hrsg. von 
M. Richter. Asgard-Verlag, Bad Godesberg 1957. 228 pp. DM. 21.70. 


This is the tenth instalment of the publication Die Sozialreform reviewed in the 
International Review of Social History, Vol. I (1956), p. 528. This instalment supple- 
ments the work up to the position reached by social legislation at the end of the 
second legislative period of the German Bundestag. In addition to a description of this 
recent development, an insight is provided into the opinions of the CDU and the 
SPD on social policy as a whole by the documents included. 


STERN, CaroLa. Portrait einer bolschewistischen Partei. Entwicklung, 
Funktion und Situation der SED. Verlag fiir Politik u. Wirtschaft, 
K6ln 1957. 367 pp. DM. 12.80. 


This well-documented “portrait” of the SED deals with its origins — it was, as far as 
the component part of the SPD is concerned, forced into existence by the Soviet 
authorities —, and its history until the first months of 1957. A very full picture is 
offered of the political activities, and it throws much light on the methods used to 
obtain absolute power, as well as on inter-party strife. The latter aspect is also treated 
of with regard to the XXth Soviet Party Congress and the events in Hungary and 
especially Poland. Party purges and their significance take up a major place, as does, 
for that matter, the impact of the Soviet Union in every respect. The author, re- 
stricting himself as much as possible to the political aspect, contributes indeed to the 
understanding of the mechanism of a “bolshevik party”. 


Tuitentus, RrcHarp. Die Teilung Deutschlands. Eine zeitgeschicht- 
liche Analyse. Rowohlt, Hamburg 1957. 195 pp. DM. 1.90. 
A detailed description of the partition of Germany since 1945 is preceded by a dis- 
cussion of some 40 pages on Hitler’s European projects that form the “perspective” 
from which the policies of the Allied powers should be understood and judged. The 
author deals with the Saar question as well as with the East. The book offers an excellent 
survey. 


TurmME, ANNELISE. Gustav Stresemann. Eine politische Biographie 
zut Geschichte der Weimarer Republik. Norddeutsche Verlags- 
anstalt O. Goedel, Hannover, Frankfurt a. M. 1957. 132 pp. DM. 5.80. 


The present book, a readable political biography, is to a large extent based on the 
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documents left by Stresemann, hitherto only published in part. The author stresses 
the continuity in political thinking, and the great flexibility of her subject in adapting 
it to the existing circumstances. She sees Stresemann as a “politician of genius”, but 


not as a principled “European”. Divergent opinions on this point are ably explained 
away by her. 


VoLLMER, BERNHARD. Volksopposition im Polizeistaat. Gestapo- und 
Regierungsberichte 1934-1936. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 
1957. 399 pp. DM. 32.00. 


This volume contains Gestapo-reports from the district of Aachen dealing with the 
situation there, in particular with regard to the attitude of the — mainly Roman 
Catholic — population towards the regime and to various forms of resistance. Together 
with some government reports they constitute an involuntary testimony of the diffi- 
culties with which the party met in indoctrinating the people. The peculiar character 
of the district under discussion made the resistance offered by the church certainly the 
most important, at least quantitatively, whereas the proximity of the Dutch and Belgian 
frontiers, for instance, enabled the social democrats to smuggle illegal papers into the 
district. The introduction to the documents deserves attention. 


Vom Bonner Grundgesetz zur gesamtdeutschen Verfassung. Hrsg. 
von Theodor Maunz. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1956. 446 pp. DM. 34.50. 


This study, published on the occasion of the 75th birthday of Hans Nawiasky, a 
prominent Bavarian scholar of constitutional law and politician, consists of contri- 
butions on the constitutional, political, social and economic structure of a re-united 
Germany. Following ona study on Germany as a legal concept, the adjustment of a 
united Germany to such quantities as people, nation, federalism and parliamentary, 
democratic state is investigated in detail. Other contributions consider the consti- 
tutional structure of the Federal Republic whilst attention is also paid to the forming 
of public opinion, broadcasting and the refugee problem in a future Germany. In 
conclusion a bibliography is given of the publications of H. Nawiasky. 


WeertH, GeorG. Samtliche Werke. 5. Band. Briefe. Aufbau-Verlag, 
Berlin 1957. 573 pp. DM. 8.10. 


For this last vol. of Weerth’s Works edited by Dr. B. Kaiser a selection has been made 
from his correspondence with his mother, his brothers, and other relations, whilst all 
letters directed to Heine, Marx, and Engels are reproduced in full, in so far as they 
have been preserved, namely in the Moscow Marx-Engels-Lenin-Institute and in the 
Institute responsible for this journal. Although much has been lost in the course of 
time, that which remains forms one of the most interesting sources for the history 
of Weerth’s time. There are, apart from those mentioned, letters to Lassalle and 
Wilhelm Wolff. An index to the five volumes has been appended. 


Wohnstatte und Arbeitsstatte. Wirtschaftliche und soziale Probleme 
der Zuordnung. Hrsg. von H. J. Seraphim. Verlagsgesellschaft 
Rudolf Miiller, K6ln-Braunsfeld 1957. 172 pp. DM. 5.20. 


This study, published as 49th in the series Beitrdge und Untersuchungen issued by the 
Institut fiir Siedlungs- und Wobnungswesen, and based on extensive theoretical and 
empiric research, is concerned with the correct location of residential and industrial 
areas. The demand is made that, in contrast with the policy carried out in the past, 
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the most satisfactory location of residential areas should form an equivalent component 
in the policy for the future. Following on a description of the present state of affairs 
and an analysis of its origin, the demands arising from the most desirable planning of 
residential and industrial areas, from a social-economic viewpoint, are formulated. 


ZMARZLIK, Hans-GUnTER. Bethmann Hollweg als Reichskanzler 
1909-1914. Studien zu Méglichkeiten und Grenzen seiner inner- 
politischen Machtstellung. Droste-Verlag, Diisseldorf 1957. 160 pp. 
DM. 18.00. 


The peculiar position of the Chancellor in the German constitution was made perfectly 
manifest under Bethmann Hollweg, a monarchist who often had to check the projects 
of his monarch. Wavering between right and left, but in the last resort abstaining from 
energetic action, he generally remained on the side of conservative tradition, although 
in theory he understood the necessity of political reform. The present book is based on 
a wealth of secondary and primary sources and offers a careful evaluation. It was 
published for the Kommission fiir Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der pol. Parteien, 


Great Britain 


BRAITHWAITE, W. J. Lloyd George’s Ambulance Wagon. The Me- 
moirs of W. J. Braithwaite. Ed. by Henry Bunbury and Richard 
Titmuss. Methuen and Co Ltd., London 1957. 350 pp. 30/—. 


As early as twenty years ago W. J. Braithwaite penned his reminiscences on the coming 
into being of the National Health Insurance Scheme as embodied in the act of 1911. It 
is a fascinating account of the growth of a compromise between the wishes of Lloyd 
George, framer of the plan and of his colleagues on the one hand, and on the other 
between the objections and qualifications of its political opponents. The aggressive 
tone adopted by Braithwaite towards Sir Robert Morant, who ousted him from the 
place of honour in the execution of the scheme, is rendered understandable and is 
divested of its sharpest edges in a lengthy introduction. 


Cote, G. D. H. The Post-War Condition of Britain. Routledge & 

Kegan Paul, London 1956. xxiv, 483 pp. 40/—. 
In this voluminous work Prof. Cole, who wrote in 1937, together with his wife, “The 
Condition of Britain”, presents a very detailed survey of the present position of Britain, 
The focus of attention is on economic developments and those of the social services, 
and other evolutions in the social sphere such as housing and industrial relations. He 
discusses changes to be observed in the class-structure, as well as the main political 
trends since the last war. One of the main theses is the necessity for continued growth 
in productivity, that of Britain being, since 1938, considerably less than not only that 
in the U.S., but also, e.g. in France. More than 200 tables have been included. 


Cotuns, Sypney. Coloured Minorities in Britain. Studies in British 
Race Relations Based on African, West Indian and Asiatic Immigrants. 
Lutterworth Press, London 1957. 258 pp. 21/—. 
This interesting study, based on both intensive field-work and on previous investi- 
gations, presents a comparative sketch of six coloured communities in England. The 
author distinguishes two types of group formation within the minority-community: 
the traditional association, which greatly promotes cohesion but which involves 
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segregation from the British community (Chinese); the emergent type, which is 
founded on a striving after integration in the larger entity (negroes). A detailed 
treatment is given of the forms of leadership, family life, marital life, miscegenation 
and its social consequences and the relationship with the English population. The 


author gives an excellent analysis of the factors that determine the internal structure 
and the external relations of the communities. 


CoNNELL, Brian. Portrait of a Whig Peer. Compiled from the papers 
of the second Viscount Palmerston (1739-1802). André Deutsch Ltd., 
London 1957. 488 pp. Ill. 30/—. 


The papers left by Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston, father of the nineteenth 
century statesman, consist of letters and comprehensive diaries and travel accounts. 
From this material a book has been compiled which acquaints the reader with the 
opinion on his own time held by an intelligent representative of the landed aristocracy 
in England, one with a love of travel and art. The description of the Paris of 1791 is 
of special historical value. 


Du Sauroy, P. The Civil Service. Oxford University Press, London, 
New York, Toronto 1957. 158 pp. 10/6. 


A perspicuous survey is given here of the British Civil Service at home and abroad 
(i.e. Embassies etc.). For the purposes of comparison its character in some other 
countries, for instance France and the U.S.A., is also dealth with in brief. Its recruit- 
ment, training and its place in the administration of the country are lucidly set forth. 
A discussion of its future development, also with regard to the prospects for democracy, 
closes the book which is a good introduction to the subject. 


English Historical Documents. Volume X (1714-1783). Ed. by D. B. 

Horn and Mary Ransome. Eyre & Spottiswoode, London 1957. 

972 Pp. 95/—. 
This carefully edited compilation of sources is subdivided into twelve categories which 
together encompass the political, social, economic and religious life of 18th century 
England. The book opens with a general introduction containing a comprehensive 
bibliography and list of sources; in each section the same procedure has been followed, 
thus providing a thorough orientation in each category and an indication of the lines 
of further study. The choice made from the abundant sources (letters, reports, essays, 


acts, etc.) seems balanced and illuminates, in an often surprising manner, the various 
facets of the period dealt with. 


Hitz, C. P. British Economic and Social History 1700-1914. Edward 
Arnold (Publishers) Ltd., London 1957. 383 pp. Ill. Maps. 10/—. 


This work, which was intended as a text book for grammar schools, is admirably 
suited for use as a preliminary introduction to the history of a period that witnessed 
radical social and economic changes. In addition to a sketch of the growth of the 
population, a description is given of the developments in agriculture, industry, trade 
and communications, which gave rise to a great increase in prosperity. In the social 
section attention is directed to the part played by the labour movement, parliamentary 
and social reforms, public health, education, religion and the emancipation of women. 
A great deal of space is set aside for discussions on the part played by prominent 


people of this period. 
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HosMan, D. L. Go Spin, You Jade! Studies in the Emancipation of 
Woman. C. A. Watts & Co., Ltd., London 1957. 152 pp. 15/—. 
Short biographies of the foremost protagonists of the emancipation of women in 
England provide the medium for an account of the movement. According to the 


author the latter is related to the Renaissance and the invention of machinery in 
England. A treatment is given not only of the period in which feminism became active 
as an organized movement and of the struggle for the education and political equality 
of women, but also of the 17th and 18th centuries when individual women rebelled 
against their circumstances. 


Hoskins, W. G. The Midland Peasant. The economic and social histo- 


ry of a Leicestershire village. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London; 

St. Martin’s Press, New York 1957. xxii, 322 pp. Ill. Maps 30/—. 
This is an economic and social history of the village of Wigston Magna, to the south 
of Leicester. In the period dealth with by the author, from the end of the ninth 
century to the end of the eighteenth century, certain main factors determined the 
development of the village, e.g., in the first place the existence of a large, stable group 
of independent farmers and the absence of a feudal lord, as a result of which the open 
field system was maintained up to the end of the eighteenth century and a stable 
autonomy and social life were enabled to develop. In the second place there is the 
important influence of overpopulation, which led to an early development of industry, 
and which drove agriculture into the background. Medieval peasant charters provided 
the writer with many data. This book also makes a good contribution to regional 
social history. 


JENNINGS, Ivor. Parliament. 2nd rev. ed. Cambridge University Press, 

Cambridge, London 1957. xii, 574 pp. 60/—. 
The reprint of this authoritative work on the machinations of the English parliament 
is indispensible for everyone who entertains a profound interest in the political events 
in England. The formation of functional habits in the “most boring club in England” 
is carefully investigated and explained with the aid of up-to-date examples. The task 
and the function of the opposition, the activity of the “whips”, “pairing” in the case 
of absentees, the role of the Speaker and many other aspects and activities are treated 
of with a great and justified appreciation of the ironic games-element in this “surely 
very strange place”. 


LyMAN, RIcHARD W. The First Labour Government 1924. Chapman 

& Hall, London 1957. ix, 302 pp. 25/—. 
The author, who is Assistant Professor at Washington University, St. Louis, made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with party relations in England. The growth and 
desiderata of the Labour Party are compared with what they managed to do in their 
first period in office as “His Majesty’s Government”. The shifts during the elections 
of 1924 are seen against the decor of European politics and the difficulties at home in 
connection with labour troubles and unemployment. 


Namtrr, Lewis. The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George 
Ill. znd ed. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London; St. Martin’s Press, New 
York 1957. xvii, 514 pp. 50/—. 


As appears from his preface of 1928, the author’s choice of the subject of this study 
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f } emanates from an interest in the American War of Independence. The question he set 
| out to answer was how did England’s parliamentary apparatus function in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and, fortunately for the student of this period, he has 


in answered this question with great care and attention to human details. The machinations 

‘i to win a certain borough, the incentive to participation in parliament and particularly 

a the investigation into the Cornish boroughs, these have all been unravelled from many 

be sources and woven together to form an illuminating background to the parliamen- 

ty tary debates. 

ed | 

| Owen, JouN B. The Rise of the Pelhams. Methuen and Co. Ltd., 

o- London 1957. x, 357 pp- 30/—-. 

n; In this work a thorough investigation is made into the gradual transition in the House 
of Commons between December 1741, via the fall of Sir Robert Walpole and the 
nomination of Henry Pelham as First Lord of the Treasury, and finally his appointment 

ith as premier in the spring of 1747. A great deal of attention has been paid to the partici- 

. pants in the parliament and the factions into which the Commons was divided. New 

ve sources are used in the analysis of the various divisions, thus producing a fine tableau 

sn of political relationships. 

Den 

ible ‘ 

the Pottock, J. C. Way to Glory. The life of Havelock of Lucknow. 

try, | John Murray, London 1957. x, 270 pp. Ill. Maps. 25/—. 

aa This biography is based on the voluminous, unpublished papers in the possession of 


the descendants of Sir Henry Havelock, and also works written by Havelock himself, 
biographies and other printed sources. The author has visited the places connected 
’ with Havelock in India. The book is divided into three parts; Havelock’s youth, his 
oat, early campaigns in India and finally his triumphs at Cawnpore and Lucknow and his 
death. Havelock was the Christian hero of the Victorian age, a paragon to be emulated, 


nent and his “official” biography, published in 1860, depicted him as a hero in pure white 
rents marble. The present author has not neglected this aspect — Havelock said his aim in 
and” life was “to put down the vile calumny that a Christian soldier could not be a meri- 
task torious soldier”. But by describing in detail his family life, by quoting Havelock’s 
case own words wherever possible, the author has tried to breathe life into the marble 
eated statue, to stress his warm humanity and sense of humour. 

urely 


Sozialismus in unserer Zeit. Ein neuer Wegweiser zur sozialistischen 
Gesellschaft. Hrsg. von der Sozialistischen Union. Verlag nach 
]. H. W. Dietz GmbH, Berlin, Hannover n.d. 141 pp. DM. 6.80. 

aul The present book is a translation by Dr. Fr. Scheu of “Twentieth Century Socialism” 


a and represents the opinions on the future of socialism of an influential group of 
bee members of the Labour Party with regard to the economic, social and cultural problems 


man 


pie mainly of British socialism. As such, the book deals not with foreign policy orsuch 
ene questions as are involved e.g. in the position of underdeveloped countries. Basically, 
seth the authors try to state the ethical foundations and the practical implications for a 

socialist policy, which should stress human relations, the formation of personality, 
orge the prevention of economic stagnation and problems of management in industry. 
New These issues, and not nationalisation, occupy the central place in the discussion. 


StoxEs, S. Come to Prison. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 
s study | New York, Toronto 1957. xii, 224 pp. 21/—. 
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Profiting from a long experience as a Probation Officer, the author sketches the 
different atmospheres in various British prisons, the variety of systems brought into 
praxis, the training of prison officers, and in relation to the aforementioned items, the 
modernisation in theory and in practice of the treatment of the prisoner. The book 
gives a good idea of the psychology of those involved and recounts many conversations 
with prisoners and officers. 


Symons, JuLIAN. The General Strike. The Cresset Press, London 
1957. Xi, 259 pp. 21/—. 


Much new source material has gone into the making of this “historical portrait”. The 
author was permitted to consult the archives of the Trades Union Congress; he 
interviewed various people who took part in the disturbances of May 1926; and 
finally, as a result of an appeal in a newspaper, he was given access to a great deal of 
personal correspondence and reminiscences from all circles and age groups. Many 
details enliven the picture of this comprehensive strike, whilst attention is also paid to 
events leading up to it and to its consequences. Various episodes are illustrated 
with photo’s. 


Technical Change and Industrial Relations. A Study of the Relations 
between Technical Change and the Social Structure of a Large Steel- 
works. By W. H. Scott, A. H. Halsey, J. A. Banks and T. Lupton. 
Liverpool University Press, Liverpool 1956. 336 pp. 17/6. 


This study presents a report on the results of an interesting investigation carried out 
in a large steelworks into the resistance aroused by technical reforms in the production 
process. In the course of this investigation, which, for the rest, revealed a very 
favourable state of affairs, it appeared that good co-operation between the trade 
union and the management and the confidence of the workers in the policy of the 
latter are of prime importance. The attitude towards technical changes appeared to 
depend greatly on the position in the professional structure of the concern and the 
extent to which the worker’s own position, or that of his group, was affected, and 
also on the fairness of the measures for adaptation. Maxims are given for use in the 
practice of industrial policy. 


THOMPSON, JOHN and Harotp R. Rocers. Redgrave’s Factories, 
Truck and Shop Acts. 19th ed. Butterworth & Co. Ltd., London 


1956. Ixxvi, 1365 pp. 57/6. 

In the present 19th edition of this deservedly famous work the end of July 1956 is the 
terminus, although a number of references to some cases of the following months 
have been included. The book opens with a Table of Statutes and a Table of Cases, 
and alphabetical and chronological Tables of Orders which facilitate the use of the 
work. The five parts deal with the Factories Acts of 1937 and 1948, the Truck Acts 
from 1831 onwards and a number of safety regulations, in particular trades, shops 
regulations etc. Apart from the texts proper, good historical introductions and 
commentaries are given and these offer the context in which the various different laws, 
orders and regulations should be understood. 


Waker, GiLBert. Economic Planning by Programme and Control 
in Great Britain. Heinemann, Melbourne, London, Toronto 19357. 
xii, 175 pp. Ill. 18/—. 
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Under Beverdige’s leadership during the second world war the foundations were laid 
for post-war economic planning to increase economic and social security, the moti- 
vating forces being the impression made by the events of the thirties and the influence 
exerted by the revolutionary changes in economic thought since Keynes. Since 
‘ developments after 1945 were characterized by over-consumption, over-investment 

and scarcity of labour, drastic revision was needed. The author discusses the history 

of this planning, its theoretical and statistical foundations and gives a good picture of 
n experiences gained in and after the war. 





| WHEATLEY, VERA. The Life and Work of Harriet Martineau. Secker 
& Warburg, London 1957. 421 pp. Ill. 35/—. 


e 

id This is an account of the cheerless youth in a Unitarian home and the rather difficult 
of character of Harriet Martineau, and of her studiousness, perseverance and her talent 
ay as a writer which, after years of difficult circumstances, brought her success. Her 
to | Political Economy Tales in particular made her famous. The author of the biography 
ed | of this remarkable woman, who, in her opinion, has been more frequently mis- 


represented and misunderstood than practically any other Victorian figure, reproduces 
many citations from her autobiography, which was published about a year after her 
ns death by an American friend. 


fn. Hungary 


| Berke, Laszxo. A Student’s Diary: Budapest, October 16-November 1, 
Dut 1956. Ed. and transl. by Leon Kossar and Ralph M. Zoltan. The 
ion Viking Press, New York 1957. 125 pp. $ 1.95. 


de The author was one of the leaders of the Free Students’ Council, formed on October 
the 19, which was in the forefront of action. This book is illustrated with drawings. It 
Re was written under a pseudonym, and is a lively, personal account of the events in 
the Budapest, for the greater part a description of the role played by the revolutionary 
sod students, and the author’s flight, together with his wife, to Austria. 

the 


Bong, Epriru. 7 Year’s Solitary. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York 1957. Ill. 256 pp. $ 4.50. 


es, In this remarkable book Dr. Bone tells of her life as a communist and a prisoner of 
lon communism. As a middle-class woman, she came to know the sufferings of the 
people in Hungary during the First World War. In 1919 she became a party member 
its and as such performed international duties. She lived in Russia, Austria and Germany 
ths and was in Spain during the Civil War. Having obtained British nationality, she went 
se8, to Hungary as a special correspondent of the “Daily Worker” and was arrested in 1949 
the to be released only in 1956 thanks to the revolution. The major part of the book deals 
Acts with her experiences in prison and is a very human testimony, written with humour 
Lops and much psychological insight, to her own strength of mind and to the (very negative) 
aan qualities of the men of the secret police. 
aws, 


Four Days of Freedom. The uprising in Hungary and the free trade 
unions of the world. International Confederation of Free Trade 
trol | Unions, Brussels 1957. 216 pp. Ill. B. fr. 70. 


)57: This book, translated from the German and prefaced with an introduction by J. H. 
Oldenbrock, General Secretary of the ICFTU, and a short chronicle of events during 
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the revolution, opens with a general discussion of the years 1918-1945 and of the 
communist regime. Much attention is paid to the fundamental significance of the 
revolution and to the different reactions in various parts of the world, including those 
of the Communist Parties. Special mention should be made of the treatment of the 
attitudes in the trade unions; those afiliated with the WFTU suffered considerable 
losses in a number of countries as a consequence of their pro-Soviet policy. 


Lasky, MELVIN J. et Francors Bonpy. La Révolution hongroise. 
Histoire du Soulévement d’Octobre. Précédée de Une Révolution 
antitotalitaire par Raymond Aron. Librairie Plon, Paris 1957. xiv, 
333 pp. Ill. F. fr. 1.800. 


Published in the series: Les Documents de “Tribune Libre” this work contains in its 
major part a large collection of contemporary documents, reports from newspapers 
etc. which offer an excellent picture of the Hungarian Revolution. This collection is 
preceded by a remarkable discussion of that revolution by R. Aron. The number of 
sources from which the book is composed is overwhelming and comprises, to give 
only one example, extracts from (very interesting) articles in Polish papers. As a 
material basis for any analysis of the revolution the present volume might prove of 
invaluable use. 


Macartney, C. A. October Fifteenth. A History of Modern Hungary, 
1929-1945. 2 Vols. University Press, Edinburgh; Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Ltd., Edinburgh 1957. xvi, 494 pp.; v, 528 pp. Maps. 84/—. 


After an introduction on the position of Hungary under the Dual Monarchy, on the 
events following the end of the First World War and the period of restoration up till 
the great depression of 1929, the highly expect author presents a very detailed history 
which he continues up to the “15th October” 1944, when the Horthy-regime was 
replaced by the Szalasi-terrorism. With meticulous care all relevant facts, especially on 
political developments, have been brought together. Foreign relations occupy an 
often dominating place. After many books bearing a strongly biased character, the 
present work offers a wealth of facts and an interpretation which render it the standard 
work on the subject. 


MICHENER, JAMES A. The Bridge at Andau. Random House, New 

York 1957. xi, 270 pp. $ 3.50. 
Over the bridge at Andau thousands of Hungarians escaped into Austria when the 
revolution was crushed. The author interviewed a few hundred of them. The result is 
this book which deals with the communist regime, the revolution and the repression 
and the significance of the reactions abroad. The author has distilled a number of 
stories that give a full picture of the mental attitudes of various, different groups. For 
instance, in one chapter an AVO-man is described with much psychological acumen, 
and an explanation is given to the general reader of the factors which could induce 
someone to become a tool of the terror apparatus. 


Mixes, Greorce. The Hungarian Revolution. André Deutsch, 
London 1957. 192 pp. Ill. 12/6. 


This account of the Hungarian Revolution opens with a short historical survey of the 
period after the First World War, continues with a description of the Communist 
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regime and then offers a detailed treatment of the events in October-November, 1956. 
The implications of the Soviet intervention are also dealt with, for example the re- 
actions in other countries. For the interpretation of that intervention the title of a 
chapter might be cited: The Stalingrad of Communism. The book gives a well- 
balanced treatment; the excellent illustrations deserve special mention. 


o 2 @ we 


Ver6, Lupwic. Vom Aufbau der Kirche in Ungarn. Herbert Reich 
‘ Evang. Verlag GmbH, Hamburg-Volksdorf 1955. xv, 343 pp. 
n Ill. DM. 12.00. 


£ In this book the Bishop of the Evangelical Church in Hungary deals with the history 
of his Church in his own country and, in a more detailed way, with the situation under 
ms the Communist regime, which he depicts in a highly favourable light. A number of 
- testimonies by Western clergymen not unsympathetic towards Communism, or 
is “Neutralists” such as NiemGller, has been included. Not only questions of a spiritual 
ae nature, but also the material position of the Chruch, are discussed. 
ve 
a Italy 
of , Se 
Gramsci, ANronto. The Modern Prince and other writings. Lawrence 
and Wishart Ltd., London 1957. 192 pp. 21/—. 
y This book contains a selection from the, often very interesting, social-theoretical and 
> oe soe . . - . . 
id political writings of Antonio Gramsci, the leader of the Italian Communist Party who 
3 died in prison in 1937 when the Fascists were in power. The first part is comprised of 
essays from the period 1919-1926, the second part of those dating from his years in 
the prison (1926-1937), whilst the third part contains The Modern Prince. 
till 
ory The Netherlands 
was 
on AsMA, E., D. H. Franssens en E. W. Horstee. Boer en Codéperatie 
an in Zelhem. Een sociografische studie. Van Gorcum & Comp., Assen 
a 1957. 129 pp. Maps. Hfl. 6.40. 
ar 
This interesting study contains a report on a sociographical investigation held in 
Zelhelm in the east of The Netherlands to determine the significance of the co- 
operative society for the farmer. Here, too, it appeared that the co-operative society 
ew P ) PP P } 
has developed from a social movement into an institution, i.e. into an organisation 
that acquires a life of its own, independent of the members for whom it has merely a 
the utility value and in whose activities those members seldom participate. The various 
It is types of co-operation are discussed, e.g. dairy factory, agricultural loan-bank, buying 
sion and selling co-operation, etc., and in these instances the stage reached by the above- 
tof mentioned development is investigated. 
For . 2 
nen Het Boek van de Arbeid. Samengesteld door K. G. Boon, S. Car- 
, 5 


juce | miggelt, Arie Pleysier en Johan Winkler. N.V. De Arbeiderspers, 
Amsterdam 1957. 339 pp. Ill. Hfl. 7.90. 


sch, This beautifully got-up work contains an anthology of prose and poetry selected from 
Dutch literature on labour, its significance for the individual and the community and 
on social conditions formerly existing in The Netherlands. Apart from its artistic 
f the value, this book is, from a social-historical viewpoint, important for its unique 
unist portrayal of social conditions in the past, the awakening of the working class and the 
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growth of its organisations. Contributions have been made from the works of promi- r 
nent socialist poets and writers, e.g. H. Roland Holst, Adama van Scheltema, Gorter t 
and Troelstra, but also by such others as Van Lennep, Potgieter and Tollens. In ( 
addition to these representatives of the past, there are those of the present day - { 
Schulte Nordholt, Okke Jager, Vestdijk, Den Doolaard, etc. Reproductions of the 1 
works of Dutch painters provide the illustrations. 


- : ; Ho 
Cioeck, H. P. Maatschappelijk werk in overgangstijd. N. Samsom naa 
N.V., Alphen aan den Rijn 1957. 184 pp. Hfl. 9.40. ‘hes 
This compilation contains a selection of articles written by the secretary of the Social ] 
Council in Amsterdam, all of which are concerned with the modernisation of social P 
work in the post-war period. The first series deal with child protection work and here } 
the author expounds his ideas on the reform of the Children’s Act and the reor- f 
ganisation of the Council of Guardianship and the question of adoption. The second ‘ 
series, entitled Co-operation and Organisation, also contains a detailed study on ; 
community organisation, based on experiences gained during a study trip through the ; 
United States. ; 
Gopprjn, W. Katholieke Minderheid en Protestantse Dominant. Ses 
Sociologische nawerking van de historische relatie tussen katholieken pra 
en protestanten in Nederland en in het bijzonder in de provincie 195 
Friesland. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1957. xx, 289 pp. 
Hfl. 13.50. ‘ 
In this study the writer employs the sociological conceptions dominant-minority, that h 
indicate a situation in which a group, the majority, dominates politically, socially and c 
economically, whilst the development of the minority group is impeded. The author rs 
investigates the possibility of applying these conceptions and thereafter studies the a 
situation in the province of Friesland in particular. The striking characteristics of the C 
latter: strong organisational life of the Roman Catholics and the tensions between this i 
group and the Protestants, are considered to be the after-effects of a dominant- a 
minority relation in the past. The consequences of social-geographical distribution 
are also discussed. The book concludes with detailed summaries in French, German We 
and English. Acti 
GRINTEN, W. C. L. vAN pER. Arbeidsovereenkomstenrecht. 7de dr. 382 
N. Samsom N.V., Alphen aan de Rijn 1957. 161 pp. Hfl. 9.40. ‘ 
c 
This book gives a commentary on the law pertaining to the labour contract contained ; 
in the Dutch Civil Code. It has been brought up to date as far as March 1957. The ; 
extensive literature on this subject and the jurisprudence have been utilized in the P 
presentation of a good picture of the legal regulations concerning labour contracts. : 
For those closely connected with this matter it is a good manual. ; 


Hacoorrt, R. De Christelijk-Sociale Beweging. Uitgegeven in op- 
dracht van de Christelijk Nationale Bibliotheek. T. Wever, Franeker | wy 


1955. 269 pp. Hf. 10.00. Ass 
This work contains an historical account of the Protestant-Christian Social movement ] 
in The Netherlands from the foundation of Patrimonium in 1877, the mother organi- ( 


sation of the movement, up to the present day. First a description is given of the c 
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existing co-operation in the Convent der Christelijk-sociale organisaties. Thereafter, in 
retrospect, the evolution of the Christian trade union movement, of the employers’ 
organisations and of the general Christian social unions (including those of the 
farmers and the middle classes) is sketched against the background of the social de- 
velopment and the aims of the movement. 


HoEFNAGELS, H. Een Eeuw Sociale Problematiek. Van sociaal conflict 
naar strategische samenwerking. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 
Assen 1957. xvii, 292 pp. Hfl. 11.50. 


Here the term social problematics covers the problematics of the different social 
groups in society. The author surveys the social historical development in The 
Netherlands during the past century. To begin with an impression is given of the 
predominating mentality of the population up to 1870, one feature of which was the 
acception of the existing order despite unfavourable conditions. Under the influence 
of economic development this mentality radically changes and then there arises the 
social question of which the further development and the evaluation in the various 
currents of conviction (socialists, Protestants, Roman Catholics) are described in detail. 


STAPELKAMP, G. J. De Bedrijfsraad voor het Bouwbedrijf. Theorie en 
practijk der bedrijfsradenwet. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 
1957. 305 pp. Hfl. 14.25. 


The act of 1933 concerning industrial committees formed an important phase in the 
evolution of the organisation within the public organisation of the industry in The 
Netherlands, an evolution which, after the second world war, culminated in the 
coming into force of the Act on public organisation of the industry. The author 
presents a synopsis of the opinions on industrial organisation in the various religious 
and political currents in the period between 1918 and 1929 and deals with the passing 
of the Act and with its contents. Special attention is paid to experiences with the 
industrial committee in the building trade and from these conclusions are drawn for 
application to present-day practice. 


Wenkend Perspectief. Studie over de inkomens- en vermogensver- 
deling. Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigingen, Amsterdam 1957. 


382 pp. Hfl. 12.50. 


This study is a supplement to the Plan for Prosperity published in 1952 that was 
devoted primarily to industrialisation and employment. In the treatment of the funda- 
mental questions a sketch is given of the altered social background that has led to a 
diminution in the role and importance of individual property and that has introduced a 
change in the working of the price mechanism, partly because of the regulating of 
economic affairs and the government’s part in it. From this situation a criterion is 
developed for the assessment of the social justice of the division of income and capital, 
and on the basis of this the numerous pertinent questions are discussed. 


Wir, J. J. pe. Correctie op de eeuwgrens. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 
Assen 1957. 144 pp. Hfl. 5.90. 
In 1925 a conflict arose between the Co-operative Dairy Products Factory “De 
Ommelanden” and the socialist agrarian trade union, a conflict reminiscent of those that 
occurred in The Netherlands in the 19th century because of the attitude of the em- 
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ployer, the “confessional” trade unions and the press. The author presents a social- 
psychological analysis of the background to the conflict and of the situation arising 
out of the latter. He views the strike as a correction of the regression towards 19th 
century relationships. 


Poland 


ZareMBA, Z. Wojna i konspiracja. B. Swiderski, London 19357. 
347 pp. 17/6. 


Zygmunt Zaremba, a prominent member of the Polish Socialist Party, first in Poland 
and now in exile, has given in this book his memoirs over the years 1939-1945, when 
he lived in Poland and took a prominent part in the underground movement. The 
interest of the events described is enhanced by the role the author played in them and 
by the tone of his writing. The book is divided into three parts in chronological order 
and has an index. 


Portugal 


TREND, J. B. Portugal. Ernest Benn Ltd., London 1957. xi, 207 

Pp. 27/—- 
This book offers a concise history of Portugal, centered around a number of conspi- 
cuous characteristics of the periods into which it can be divided. Relatively much 
attention has been paid to pre-19th century history. The Salazar-regime is dealt with 
from a moderately sympathetic point of view. The individualist character of the nation 
as well as its contribution to European values is strongly emphasized. The final 
chapter discusses the formation and peculiarities of the language. 


Sweden 


ABRAHAMSEN, SAMUEL. Sweden’s Foreign Policy. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington (D.C.) 1957. xi, 99 pp. $ 2.50. 


The historical, geographical and political foundations of Sweden’s traditional neutra- 
lity-policy are set forth in this book which, for the greater part, offers a description of 
that policy as it was carried out during the First World War and after up to and 
including the ’fifties. The arguments for this policy as they were, and are, brought 
forward by Swedish statesmen receive much attention, as does Sweden’s Scandinavian 
regional integration projects. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


Cocniot, GrorGEs. Connaissance de l’Union Soviétique. ze éd. 
Editions Sociales, Paris 1957. 320 pp. F. fr. 500. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1956. The present edition includes the most 
recent developments. Interesting is a comparison with the predecessor of the book, 
the Petit guide sincére of 1954: The author has fully adapted himself to the results of the 
XXth Party Congress. His work remains a panegyric on the Soviet Union, dealing 
with the most important aspects of Soviet life, e.g., economics, political structure, 
culture and social conditions. The French reader has, moreover, been offered a number 
of arguments for close co-operation between his country and the USSR. 
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Cotunet, Micuer. Du Bolchevisme. Evolution et variations du 
Marxisme-Léninisme. Le Livre Contemporain, Amiot-Dumont, 
Paris 1957. vi, 279 pp. F. fr. 800. 


In this lucid analysis the author deals with modern Communism such as it evolved 
from Marx’s theories and developed into Stalinism, and with the most recent evo- 
lution. He starts from a discussion of the main basic conceptions, the party, the 
“socialist” state, “anti-imperialism” and the bolshevik form of dialectic materialism, 
of which only the first has become a reality. The present trends are said to be disinte- 
grating ones. Of special importance are the chapters in which Leninist philosophy is 
treated and in which the author has ably shown the differences with original Marxism 
— such as in the political conception which was imbued with “Blanquism”, or in the 
return to Hegel. 


Current Soviet Policies. II: The Documentary Record of the zoth 
Communist Party Congress and its Aftermath. Ed. by L. Gruliow. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York 1957. vi, 247 pp. $ 6.00. 


This volume has been composed from the Translations of “The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press” and offers, apart from the text of the reports made for the 2oth Party 
Congress, other texts such as excerpts from articles on Stalin’s 7oth birthday, some of 
which were written by present leaders, as well as texts revealing the repercussions in 
the Soviet Union and abroad of the above mentioned Congress. They include the 
relationships of the USSR with Poland and Yugoslavia. A mixed persons- and subject- 
index facilitates orientation. 


Curtiss, JOHN SHELTON. The Russian Revolutions of 1917. [An 

Anvil Original]. D. van Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton (N.J.) 

1957. 191 pp. $ 1.25. 
The revolutionary events of 1917 that brought the Soviet government into power are 
described here against the background of the events of the 19th and 2oth centuries. 
The Emancipation of 1861, the Duma period and the influence of the First World War 
are discussed. In the analysis of the political struggle in 1917 consideration is paid to 
the economic and social factors that hastened the downfall of the moderate regime. 
The documents reproduced here illustrate the argument. 


Fretp, Mark G. Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1957. xviii, 266 pp. $ 5.00. 


This medical-sociological study on the medical profession in the Soviet Union is based 
on interviews with emigrants and experience gained during a visit to Russia. The 
first part contains a description of the development of the medical organisation in the 
Soviet system and a discussion on the difficult position of the doctor since the medical 
sector was subjected to the interests of the state and party. The second part concerns 
the doctor himself and deals with his recruiting, training and indoctrination, as well 
as the difficulties placed in the way of the doctor-patient relationship by the continuous 
control from above. The observations on the place of the patient in the system are also 
interesting. 


FiscHER, GEorGE. Russian Liberalism: Form Gentry to Intelligentsia. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. ix, 240 pp. $ 4.50. 
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Russian Liberalism from about 1860 up till the revolution of 1905 is dealt with in this LED 
work from the angle of the particular features of Liberalism in “underdeveloped” ror 
societies — the latter conceived in a broad sense, even including, in part, 19th century ' 9! 
France and Germany. This Russian Liberalism comprehends, in the conception of the 
author, the more radical elements especially when the gentry was replaced after the LEN 
1890’s by the intelligentsia as the leading force. In general Mr. Fischer has given most 


attention to the more leftist tendencies and, fitting in the evolution of the intelli- 195) 
gentsia’s ideas from “senseless dreams” towards “small deeds”, moderate Populists, LEN 
“Legal Marxists” and the “Economists” (Prokopovich and his wife) are also discussed, Soc: 
In some instances the connection between social milieu and ideology, although 1 
considered important, remains rather vague. As a whole, the book offers an interesting T 
survey that will also appeal to the non-specialist. ; 
Ir 
Fiscner, Louts. Russia Revisted. Jonathan Cape, London 1957. p 
260 pp. Ill. 25 /—. : 
to) 
— Wiedersehen mit Moskau. Ein neuer Blick auf Russland und, in 
seine Satelliten. Europdische Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt a. M. 1957. in 
248 pp. DM. 9.80. 2 
The author lived as a foreign correspondent in the Soviet Union from 1922-1938. re 
After the 2oth Party Congress he once more had the opportunity of spending some 
20 days in Moscow. His description of what he saw and heard, e.g., in the form of Mal 
conversations with a wide range of people, is masterly and his book is probably the Led 
best in this respect which has appeared of late. He grasps essential traits with much a 
intelligence and psychological insight. The second part of the book deals with his O: 
observations in Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia and analyzes the Hungarian M 
revolution. By far the best pages are, however, those devoted to his Moscow experien- | re! 
ces. The German translation was made by Wilm W. Elwenspoek and is satisfactory. th 
tes 
FREVILLE, JEAN. Inessa Armand. Une grande figure de la Révolution 
russe. Editions Sociales, Paris 1957. 189 pp. F. fr. 390. SEDt 
Inessa Armand was the daughter of a Frenchman who lived in Russia where, in 1904, 1846 
she took sides with the Bolsheviks. Later she became one of the companions of Lenin $7.5 
in the emigration. Before she died in 1920 she played a role in the Russian Revolution. Tn 
Her biography is offered here; written with much sympathy for the subject and her til] 
ideas, the author also depicts the sphere in certain Russian emigration circles, especially | no 
in France. } Co 
dis 
Hazarp, JOHN N. The Soviet System of Government. The University = 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 1957. xi, 256 pp. $ 4.00. abl 
A lucid treatment is given here of Soviet institutions and their historical development 
from the fundamental viewpoint - which is elaborated in an original way by Prof. | Sovi¢ 
Hazard — that totalitarian contents are not only presented in allegedly democratic Paul 
forms, but that these democratic forms have an essential function in the system. To 
some extent they are even responsible for its coherence, but, on the other hand, they 192 p 
are potential sources of peril to the regime. The author entertains an optimistic Int 
conception of man’s innate longing for “democracy”; however, he offers a solid basis rep 


of facts for his theory, and also takes into account the most recent events. 
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Lenin, W. I. Werke. Band 9: Juni-November 1905. Band 23: August 
1916, Marz 1917. Dietz Verlag GmbH, Berlin 1957. viii, 501 pp., 
viii, 430 pp. DM. 7.50, DM. 5.50. 


Lentn, W. I. Hefte zum Imperialismus. Dietz Verlag GmbH, Berlin 
1957. Xv, 815 pp. DM. 15.00. 


LENINE, V. Oeuvres. Tome 25: Juin-Septembre 1917. Editions 


Sociales, Paris 1957. 572 pp. F. fr. 4oo. 


The new German edition of Lenin’s work is being continued with appreciable speed. 
The 9th vol. contains, i.a., the important “Two Tactics”, the 23rd vol. some essential 
discussions on Russian and world affairs immediately before the February Revolution. 
In both volumes have been included some documents and articles which have not been 
published previously in a German edition. - The preparatory studies for “Imperialism” 
are carefully presented and should be considered a valuable contribution to the study 
of Leninism for those to whom the Russian original is not accessible. They offer many 
insights not only into Lenin’s working methods, but also into the literature which has 
influenced him and, for that matter, into the origins of his ideas on the subject.— The 
25th vol. of the French edition contains the writings which immediately preceed the 
October Revolution; among them is “State and Revolution”. Many shorter essays 
reflect the stormy course of events. 


MALAPARTE, Curzi10. The Volga Rises in Europe. Alvin Redman 
Ltd., London 1957. 281 pp. 16/—. 


Originally written during the war, this book has been translated into English by David 
Moore. The author, an Italian war correspondent on the Eastern front, describes in a 
remarkably unbiased way his experiences, first in the South and later with the Fins on 


the Leningrad front. He tells of the life of soldiers and of the population of the occupied 
territories, stressing his conviction that these, too, are “Europe”. 


SEDURO, VLADIMIR. Dostoyevski in Russian Literary Criticism, 
; : ; a ey 

1846-1956. Columbia University Press, New York 1957. xii, 412 pp. 

$7.50. 
In this interesting work literary criticism in Russia on Dostoyevski from Belinski up 
till and including present Soviet writers is dealt with. Although the first chapters are 
not in the least inferior, from a social historical viewpoint those treating of Soviet 
Communist attitudes (from Gorki through Lunacharski to Zhdanovist rejection and 
dismissal of the great writer as a reactionary etc., and then to a new revival) deserve 
most attention. A new ten-volume collected works is now well on the way of publi- 
cation. The various, sometimes very sharp, shifts in official Communist evaluation are 
ably set forth - shifts which occurred even within the attitudes of Lenin himself. 


Soviet Education. Ed. by George L. Kline. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., London; Columbia University Press, New York 1957. xi, 
192 pp. 21/—; $ 3.50. 
In this volume, to which George S. Counts wrote a foreword, have been collected nine 
reports by former Soviet teachers and students on Soviet education in the ’20s, ’30s, 
and early ’4os, on all levels (pre-school-university) and based on experiences in various 
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parts of the country. Political indoctrination and technical training are among the main 
themes. Different forms of semi-military education are dealt with. The shifts in the 
party line and, more specially, those in educational policy (modern pedagogical 
conceptions, very popular in the first years after 1917, being fiercely comdemned in 
later years), are fully reflected in these reports which, also because of a careful balance 
observed between personal experiences recollected and analysis, form an invaluable 
source of information on the subject. The editor has annotated them ina praiseworthy 
manner. 


Yugoslavia 


LazitcH, BRANKO. Tito et la révolution yougoslave 1937-1956. 
Fasquelle Editeurs, Paris 1957. 279 pp. F. fr. 690. 


After a chapter in which the history of the CP in relation to the general conditions in 
the country is traced for the period up till 1937 when Tito became general secretary, 
the author depicts the last 20 years in great detail. He succeeds in drawing up a careful 
analysis of the position of the party vis-a-vis Moscow (it is made perfectly clear that 
Tito and his co-leaders were full Stalinists before the break) and its independent 
development since 1948. The book ends with an evaluation of the recent events in 
Hungary. The author sympathizes with the late Mihailovié¢. 
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DIETRICH GEYER 


DIE RUSSISCHE PARTEISPALTUNG IM 
URTEIL DER DEUTSCHEN 
SOZIALDEMOKRATIE 


1903-1905 ” 


Der nachfolgende Beitrag zur Geschichte der Fraktionskampfe in der 
,ysozialdemokratischen Arbeiterpartei Russlands” beschreibt cinen 
sachlich wie zeitlich begrenzten Aspekt jener Auseinanderset- 
zungen, die nach dem Londoner (zweiten) Kongress der RSDRP der 
tussischen Arbeiterbewegung das Geprige gegeben haben. Dabei 
witd nicht tibersehen, dass die hier gewahlte Fragestellung nach dem 
Verhaltnis der deutschen Sozialdemokratie zu den russischen Berufs- 
revolutionaren vor einem historischen Hintergrunde steht, der aus 
dem Abstand eines halben Jahrhunderts neu durchleuchtet werden 
muss. Das leidenschaftliche Interesse an der eigenen Geschichte, das 
Generationen russischer Intelligencija nach Selbstverstandigung, 
Rechtfertigung und Abgrenzung suchen liess, hat dem Historiker 
eine nahezu beispiellose Fille von Zeugnissen hinterlassen, die trotz 
mancher gegenwartsbedingter Schwierigkeiten keinen Anlass geben, 
von Quellennotstainden zu sprechen.? Was bis weit tiber Revolution 
und Biirgerkrieg hinweg diesseits und jenseits der Grenzen bei aller 
vom Politischen her gesteigerten Dokumentationsfreudigkeit erschlos- 
sen worden ist, braucht den Vergleich — etwa mit der Situation im 
Bereich der deutschen Parteigeschichte — nicht zu scheuen. Wenn sich 
die historische Beschaftigung mit der Vorgeschichte der Revolution 
dennoch einer unzutriglichen Verengung des Blickfeldes erwehren 


' Dieser Forschungsbericht entstammt Vorarbeiten zu ciner grésseren Untersuchung 
iiber die Geschichte der sozialdemokratischen und sozialrevolutionaren Richtungen in 
Russland zwischen 1895 und 1907, die der Stellung der russischen Fraktionen in der 
Zweiten Internationale besondere Aufmerksamkeit schenken wird. 

? Einen Uberblick iiber das in franzésischen Bibliotheken verfiigbare Schrifttum hat 
neuerdings Eugéne Zaleski gegeben: Mouvements ouvriers et socialistes. La Russic. 
Chronologie et bibliographic, Paris 1956-57, 2 Bde. Die fiir Deutschland cinzigartigen 
Bestinde des Slawischen Instituts an der Universitat Heidelberg an Zeitungen und Zeit- 
schriften der revolutioniren Gruppen wurden von Wolfgang Kasack nachgewiesen: 
Heidelberger Russische Periodika. Alphabetisches Verzeichnis, Heidelberg 1952. 
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muss, so ist dies nicht so sehr in einer chronischen Mangellage an 
Quellen begriindet, sondern eher in der relativ leichten Zuginglichkeit 
einer reichen, aber einseitig bolschewistisch orientierten Auswahl des 
gedruckten Materials. Seit den dreissiger Jahren ist dieser Zustand in 
besonderem Masse von der sowjetischen Historiographie geférdert 
worden, die ihre erzwungene Verarmung auf der Linie einer ziel- 
gerichteten ,,Parteilichkeit” bis in die Quelleneditionen hinein kund- 
gegeben hat.! 


Die Aufgabe einer allseitigen Erforschung der sozialistischen Rich- 
tungen im Zarenreiche ist freilich kein blosses Materialproblem. Sie 
ist vor allem ein Problem der historischen Fragestellung, die sich 
gegen jede isolierende Trennung der russischen Entwicklung von 
der europidischen Geschichte abgrenzen muss. Als Glied einer iiber- 
greifenden Bewegung gegen die biirgerliche Gesellschaft der Vor- 
kriegszeit, als Teilhaber an der sozialistischen Zukunftserwartung des 
industriellen Zeitalters, hat die russische Intelligencija seit den neun- 
ziger Jahren — nicht allein wegen ihres historischen Analogiedenkens - 
einen Platz in der Welt der ,,Sozialistischen Internationale” bean- 
sprucht und eingenommen. Sie hat sich in diesem geistigen Zusam- 
menhang vielleicht unsicher, aber doch selbstverstandlich bewegt und 
die internationale Klassensolidaritaét in der Vereinzelung des Exils, 
der Verbannung und Konspiration als Lebenswelt und Zielbild 
echt und tief empfunden. Die an den Wirtschaftsstatistiken exemplifi- 
zierten und an der revolutionaren Vergangenheit nacherlebten rus- 
sischen ,,Besonderheiten” wurden in diese Lebenswelt mit hinein- 
genommen. 


Die sozialistische Bewegung im Westen hat den Anschluss der rus- 
sischen revolutioniren Jugend an die gemeinsam getragenen Kampfe 
und Hoffnungen keineswegs als Randproblem abgetan, sondern als 
Bereicherung der eigenen Sache aufrichtig begriisst: ,,1848 waren die 
Slawen ein klirrender Frost, der die Bliiten des Vélkerfriihlings ver- 
nichtet hat,” schrieb Karl Kautsky im Marz 1902,? — ,,jetzt sind sie 
vielleicht dazu bestimmt, zu einem Sturm zu werden, der das Eis der 


1 Diese Bemerkung meint vor allem die Editionen zur Parteigeschichte. Die angedeutete 
Entwicklung lasst sich ablesen bei einem Vergleich der materialreichen, revolutions- 
geschichtlichen Zeitschriften der 2oer Jahre (Krasnaja Letopis’, Proletarskaja Revoljucija, 
Krasnyj Archiv, Katorga i Ssylka u.a.) mit den entsprechenden Ver6ffentlichungen nach 
1934, oder an der Gegeniiberstellung der zweiten Auflage der Werke Lenins und det 
nach 1941 erschienenen vierten Auflage. Die seit 1953 und nach dem XX. Kongress der 
KPdSU neuaufgenommenen Quelleneditionen und Periodica zur Parteigeschichte haben 
bisher nur zégernd an die Traditionen der vorstalinistischen Periode angekniipft. 

2 Karl Kautskij: Slavjane i revoljucija. Iskra No. 18, 10./23.3.1902, S. 1. 
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Reaktion schmelzen lasst und unaufhaltsam einen neuen und gliick- 
lichen Volkerfrithling mit sich bringt”. Die russische revolutioniare 
Bewegung, hinter der cin rasch aufwachsendes Proletariat stehe, 
kénne sich dabei zugleich als ein ,,machtiges Mittel” erweisen, den 
,Geist kraftlosen Philistertums und passiver Politikasterei auszu- 
treiben, der sich in unseren Reihen breitzumachen beginnt”. Die 
Russen haben aus solchen Prognosen ihrerseits die Gewissheit abge- 
leitet, ,,dass die Arbeiterorganisationen der ganzen Welt... jeden 
Schritt unseres Kampfes als ihren eigenen unterstiitzen werden,... auf 
dass unser Sieg auch ihr Sieg sei, unsere Niederlagen auch die ihren. 
In einem solchen Bunde, mit solcher Unterstiitzung werden wir in der 
Tat unbesiegbar sein!” ! Sieht man tiber das Pathos dieser Kund- 
gebungen hinweg, so bleibt der Hindruck bestehen, dass auch im 
nichternen Alltag das Gefiihl einer Schicksalsgemeinschaft auf beiden 
Seiten lebendig gewesen ist. Dieses Gefiihl hat sich in den Beziehungen 
der machtigen und dauerhaft organisierten deutschen Partei zu den 
kleinen und von Fraktionskaimpfen erschiitterten revolutionaren 
Gruppen im westeuropdischen Exil und russischen Untergrund 
eindriicklich ausgesprochen. Das deutsch-russische Verhaltnis war 
indessen nicht frei von Spannung und wechselseitiger Kritik, 
Erscheinungen, bei denen Sorge und Erregung tiber eine moégliche 
Geféhrdung des Partners in der Regel stirker waren als die Fahigkeit, 
sich in die Sonderbedingungen des anderen einzufiihlen. 


Der folgende Beitrag unternimmt den Versuch, das Verhiltnis 
zwischen der deutschen Sozialdemokratie und den russischen Frak- 
tionen fiir einen kurzen, aber historisch bedeutsamen Zeitraum zu 
verfolgen. Er geht von den deutschen Urteilen aus und behandelt die 
Reihe der Eingriffe in die 1903 ausgebrochene russische Organisations- 
krise, die sich auf dem Hintergrunde des russisch-japanischen Krieges 
und der Revolutionswirren von 1905 zu einem Problem der Inter- 
nationale verdichtet hat. Die dargestellten Verwicklungen erhalten 
ihte ber das Episodische und Situationsgebundene hinausweisende 
Bedeutung von den Wirkungen her, die in diesen Jahren auf die 
Haltung Lenins zur deutschen Sozialdemokratie ausgegangen sind. 
Die Frontstellung gegen den europaischen Sozialismus, mit der Lenin 
wahrend des Weltkrieges den Kampf um eine ,,Dritte Internationale” 
aufgenommen hat, scheint hier eine ihrer Wurzeln zu haben. 


+ + 


Fir die vorliegende Untersuchung, die sich - wie zu zeigen sein 
wird — von der Frage nach den persGnlichen Beziehungen zwischen 


' Redaktionelle Anmerkung, ibid. 
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russischen und deutschen Sozialdemokraten nicht abtrennen asst, | 


erweisen sich die gedruckten Materialien als keineswegs unergiebig, 
Sie reichen freilich nicht aus, um die deutsch-russischen Partej- 
beziehungen zwischen 1903 und 1905 in einem historischen Uber- 
blick darzustellen. Sieht man von den indirekten Zeugnissen ab, die 
der innerrussischen Diskussion der Zeit entnommen werden kénnen, 
so beschranken sich die Quellengrundlagen im wesentlichen auf einige 
Artikel in der deutschen Parteipresse, von denen der Aufsatz Rosa 
Luxemburgs in der ,,Neuen Zeit” ( Juli 1904) zu den bekanntesten 








Ausserungen gehért. Daneben stehen ein Brief Karl Kautskys an das | 


bolschewistische Z.K.-Mitglied Lydin (Ljadow, Mandelstamm) und 
ein Schreiben Axelrods an Kautsky, die beide im Sommer 1904 in det 
ylskra” publiziert wurden.! Im XV. Bande der ,,Leninskie Sborniki” 
findet sich — ausser einer Erwiderung Lenins auf die Angriffe Rosa 
Luxemburgs in der ,,Neuen Zeit” (Juli 1904) zu den bekanntesten 


menhang des Luxemburg-Aufsatzes steht,? im XVI. Bande schliess- 


lich ein offenes Schreiben Lenins an die Redaktion der ,,Leipziger 
Volkszeitung”, das einen von beiden streitenden Gruppen beanstan- 
deten Artikel Kautskys zur ,,Spaltung der russischen Sozialdemokratie” 
(Juni 1905) beantworten sollte.3 Fiir den von Bebel im Februar 190; 
unternommenen Befriedungsversuch enthalten die Bande VII und 
VIII der zweiten und dritten Auflage der Werke Lenins einige wenige 
Dokumente. Zu ihnen tritt der in der ,,Iskra” verdffentliche Briefaus- 


tausch zwischen Bebel und dem menschewistischen Parteirat,* sowie | 





das Antwortschreiben des bolschewistischen ,,Biiros der Komitees der | 


Mehrheit” an den deutschen Parteivorsitzenden.® Neben Lydin ® hat 
von bolschewistischer Seite ferner der Verbindungsmann Lenins in 


1 Kautskij o naSich partijnych raznoglasijach. Iskra No. 66, 15./28.5.1904, S. 2-4; deutscher 
Wortlaut nach der Kopie im Nachlass P. B. Axelrods in der Festgabe der Redaktion des 
»Kampf” zum 70. Geburtstage Kautskys (Wien 1924), wiederabgedruckt in: Ein Leben 
fiir den Sozialismus. Erinnerungen an Karl Kautsky. Hannover 1954, S. 83-89. Der Brief 
Axelrods erschien in: Iskra No. 68, 25.6./8.7.1904, S. 2-3. Das deutsche Original des 
Briefes (vom 6.6.1904) befindet sich im Briefnachlass Kautskys (D II, 313). 

2 Ein Schritt vorwarts, zwei Schritte zuriick. Eine Abwehr von N. Lenin. In: Leninskij 
Sbornik XV (1930), S. 186-97; Kautsky an Lenin, 27.10.1904, in russischer Ubersetzung, 
ibid. S. 224-26. 

3 Offener Bricf an die Redaktion der Leipziger Volkszeitung. In: Leninskij Sbornik XVI 
(1931), S. 109-11. Der Kautsky-Artikel in der ,, Leipziger Volkszeitung”, 15.6.1905. 

* Iskra No. 86, 3./16.2.1905, S. 8. 

5 Otvet germanskim tovariSéam na predlozZenie Bebelja. Vpered No. 11, 10./23.3.1905, 
S. 5; neuerdings auch: Tretij s’°ezd RSDRP. Sbornik dokumentov i materialov. Moskva 
1955, 9. 64 f. 


6 M. Ljadov: Iz Zizni partii v 1903-1907 godach. Vospominanija. Moskva 1926, 2. Auf. | 


1956, vgl. besonders S. 15-17. 
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Berlin, O. Pjatnitzkij, in seinen ,,Aufzeichnungen” einige Angaben 
iiber die Haltung Kautskys gemacht.! Helles Licht auf die Beurteilung 
der russischen Vorgiange durch Kautsky und Bebel ist erst kiirzlich mit 
der verdienstvollen Edition des Briefwechsels von Viktor Adler 
gefallen, eine Quellengruppe, die erstmals einen Blick durch die 
Decke offizieller und 6ffentlicher Erklirungen freigegeben hat.? Der 
votliegende Beitrag bereichert das gedruckte Material durch den 
Nachweis eines weiteren Quellenbestandes, der von der Forschung 
bisher noch nicht herangezogen worden ist. Es handelt sich dabei 
um unpublizierte Teile der schriftlichen Nachlaisse Karl Kautskys 
und Pawel Borissowitsch Axelrods,' die das ,, Internationale Institut fiir 
Sozialgeschichte” (Amsterdam) aufbewahrt.4 So konnte in grosser 
Vollstindigkeit der Briefwechsel ausgewertet werden, der in der hier 
untersuchten Periode zwischen Kautsky und Axelrod gefiihrt worden 
ist. Eine bedeutende Anzahl von Briefen Theodor Gurwitsch-Dans 
an Kautsky sowie eine Reihe von Schreiben, die zwischen Bebel und 
Axelrod ausgetauscht worden sind, bilden eine wertvolle Erganzung. 
Schliesslich wurden auch einige unbekannte Schreiben Plechanows 
und Lenins an Kautsky herangezogen.5 


10, Pjatnizki: Aufzeichnungen eines Bolschewiks. Erinnerungen aus den Jahren 1896- 
1917. Berlin 1930, S. 88 f. (russische Ausgabe: Istpart 1924); dazu vom gleichen Verfasser: 
Iz dalekogo proglogo. Proletarskaja Revoljucija No. 2, 1933, S. 182 ff., ferner seine Artikel 
in: Pravda No. 206, 28.7.1933 und No. 207, 29.7.1933. 

* Victor Adler. Briefwechsel mit August Bebel und Karl Kautsky, sowie anderen deut- 
schen Sozialdemokraten. Gesammelt und erlautert von Friedrich Adler, Wien 1954. 
Vgl. besonders S. 445-54 (Briefe Dez. 1904 bis Jan. 1905). 

3 Neben personlichen Aufzeichungen (PereZitoe i peredumannoe. Berlin 1923) hat Axelrod 
mit den Bestanden seines Archivs noch zu seinen Lebzeiten wichtige Briefausgaben 
ermdglicht: Perepiska G. V. Plechanova i P. B. Aksel’roda. Moskva 1925, 2 Bande; 
Pis’maP. B. Aksel’rodai Ju. O. Martova. Berlin 1924; vgl. auch Iz Archiva P. B. Aksel’roda, 
Berlin 1924. 

‘Der Verfasser hat im Herbst 1957 dank dem Entgegenkommen der Direktion des 
»internationaal Instituut voor Sociale Geschiedenis” die schriftlichen Nachlasse Kautskys 
und Axelrods auf seine Fragestellung hin auswerten diirfen. Fiir mannigfache Unter- 
stiitzung gilt sein aufrichtiger Dank vor allem dem Leiter der deutschen Abteilung des 
Amsterdamer Instituts, Herrn Werner Blumenberg, sowie dem Leiter der russischen 
Abteilung, Herrn Dr. J. M. Meijer. In besonderer Weise fiihlt sich der Verfasser der 
Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft, Bad Godesberg, verpflichtet, die durch Gewahrung 
einer Beihilfe den Studienaufenthalt in Amsterdam erméglicht hat. 

5 Der in deutscher und franzésischer Sprache gefiihrte Briefwechsel zwischen Kautsky 
und Plechanow aus den Jahren 1898 und 1899 ist in russischer Ubersetzung 1925 in den 
Binden V und VI des Sbornik Gruppy Osvobozdenie Truda (Moskau) publiziert worden; 
Ausziige aus diesen Briefen, die fast ausschliesslich die Diskussion um Eduard Bernstein 
betreffen, wurden wiederabgedruckt: Literaturnoe nasledie G. V. Plechanova. Sbornik 
V. Bor’ba s filosofskim revizionismom, Moskva 1938. 
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Der Zweite Kongress der ,,Sozialdemokratischen Arbeiterpartei 
Russlands” (RSDRP) tagte im Sommer 1903 unter Ausschluss der 
sozialistischen Offentlichkeit Europas. Aus ,,konspirativen Griinden” 
hatte das Organisationskomitee davon Abstand nehmen miissen, 
Giste aus den Reihen der Bruderparteien zu den Verhandlungen ein- 
zuladen. Ob das im ,,Maison du Peuple” der belgischen Hauptstadt 
residierende ,,Internationale Sozialistische Biiro” unterrichtet war} 
als sich am 30. Juli 1903 iiber fiinfzig russische Delegierte in Briissel 
versammelten,? ist nicht bekannt geworden. Uber die folgenschweren 
Debatten diirfte zunichst nur wenig nach aussen gedrungen sein. Die 
offizielle Mitteilung des russischen Zentralkomitees tiber den Kon- 
gressverlauf wurde erst im Dezember 1903 veriftfentlicht und _liess 
das Ausmass der entstandenen Krise noch keineswegs erkennen.? 
Der Schutzwall des Schweigens, mit dem die Russen ihren Parteitag 
umgeben mussten, hatte freilich auch offene Stellen. So verfiigte die 
deutsche Parteileitung in der Person Rosa Luxemburgs tiber eine 
eigene Informantin, die als geistiger Kopf der ,,Sozialdemokratie 
Russisch-Polens und Litauens” (SDKPiL) unmittelbar auf den Gang 
der Verhandlungen eingewirkt hat.4 Mit schriftlichen Direktiven und 
Telegrammen lenkte sie von Berlin her die Gesprache tiber eine Ver- 
einigung der polnischen Organisation mit der gesamtrussischen Partei, 
die Warski-Warszawski und Hanecki-Fiirstenberg Anfang August in 
Briissel mit Plechanow, Lenin und Martow aufnahmen. Als es sich 


1 Der zum Kongressvorsitzenden gewahlte Plechanow gchérte dem I.S.B. als offizieller 
Vertreter der Sozialdemokratie Russlands an. Bis zum Zweiten Kongress wurde die 
RSDRP dort zusatzlich noch durch den Redakteur des in Paris erscheinenden Journals 
»Raboéee Delo”, Boris Kritschewskij, vertreten, der als langjahriger Pariser Korres- 
pondent des ,,Vorwirts” iiber gute Verbindungen zu fiihrenden deutschen und fran- 
z6sischen Parteikreisen verfiigte. 

2 Vgl. Kak proischodil II s’ezd R.S.-D.R.P.? In: Leninskij Sbornik I (1924) S. 186-88, 
Im Folgenden wird die Daticrung durchweg nachdem Gregorianischen Kalender gegeben; 
der in Russland bis zum 14. Februar 1918 giiltige Julianische Kalender folgt der euro- 
paischen Zeitrechnung in cinem Abstand von 13 Tagen. Bei Quellenangaben nach der 
russischen Exilpresse sind beide Daten nachgewiesen worden. 

3 Iskra No. 53, 25.11./8.12.1903. Die gleiche Nummer der Zeitung enthielt bereits eine 
Notiz iiber das Ausscheiden Lenins aus dem Redaktionsstab, sowie cine Replik Lenins 
(Simtliche Werke VI (1930) S. 155-59) auf Plechanows Artikel: Cego ne delat’? (Iskra 
No. 52,7./20.11.1903), in dem P. ohne Namensnennung erstmals die entstandenen Mei- 
nungsverschcidenheiten aufgewiesen hatte. 

* Dazu vor allem die Dokumente in: Z pola walki (Moskau) No. 8/9, 1929, S. 155 f, 
sowie die Erinnerungen von Ja. Ganeckij (Hanecki): Delegacija SDKPiL na s’ezde 
RSDRP. Proletarskaja Revoljucija No. 2, 1933, S. 187-200, ferner: S. Krzizanovskij: 
Pol’skaja socialdemokratija i IL s’ezd partii. Ibid. $. 104-35. Zum Auftreten der polnischen 
Delegierten vor dem russischen Kongressplenum: Vtoroj o¢erednoj s’ezd Ross. Soc- 
Dem. Raboéej Partii. Polnyj tekst protokolov, Zeneva 1904. S. 134-36. 
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zeigte, dass die Russen sich nicht auf die Anschauungen Rosa Luxem- 
burgs in der nationalen Frage festlegen liessen, waren es ihre Wei- 
sungen, die dem Fusionsversuch ein Ende setzten, noch bevor der 
russische Kongress am 6. August nach London aufbrach. An der fort- 
wirkenden Verstimmung Rosa Luxemburgs war Lenin insofern 
beteiligt, als sein Ende Juli erschienener Artikel iiber ,,Die nationale 
Frage in unserem Programm”! den Anstoss fiir die Verhartung der 
polnischen Verhandlungstaktik gegeben hatte.? Zudem berichteten die 
beiden Unterhindler, Lenin habe sich am entschiedensten von allen den 
polnischen Forderungen widersetzt. Ob die Verbitterung iiber die 
tussisch-polnischen Spannungen in die spateren Angriffe Rosa Luxem- 
burgs auf den ,,Ultrazentralismus” und den ,,sterilen Nachtwichter- 
geist” Lenins eingeflossen ist,’ wird sich indessen nur vermuten lassen. 
Immerhin hat sich Rosa Luxemburg schon wiahrend der Briisseler Ge- 
spriche zu der Warnung veranlasst gesehen, dass die,, Umwandlung von 
Organisationsbeziehungen nicht biirokratisch mit einem Fedezstrich” 
vorgenommen werden kénne,* — Formulierungen, wie sie in polemi- 
scher Zuspitzung im Juli 1904 wieder aufgenommen werden sollten. 


Die engen pers6nlichen Bindungen Rosa Luxemburgs an Kari 
Kautsky, in dessen Haus und Familie sie seit Jahren freundschaftlich 
verkehrte, machen es wahrscheinlich, dass der Redakteur der ,,Neuen 
Zeit” zumindest in Umrissen in diesem friihen Stadium schon von der 
tussischen Parteispaltung unterrichtet wurde. Es kann kaum ein 
Zweifel daran bestehen, dass seine Urteilsbildung in den Fragen der 
tussischen Partei in den folgenden Monaten von Rosa Luxemburg 
massgeblich beeinflusst worden ist. Kautsky selbst verfiigte freilich 
iiber noch unmittelbarere Beziehungen zu russischen Sozialdemo- 
kraten, Seit Anfang der achtziger Jahre war er Pawel Borissowitsch 
Axelrod, einem der Reprisentanten der gegen Lenin opponierenden 
Kongressminderheit, freundschaftlich verbunden und hatte seitdem 
einen regen, in deutscher Sprache gefiihrten Briefwechsel mit diesem in 
1 Nacional’nyj vopros v naSej programme. Iskra No. 44, 15./28.7.1903 (auch: Samtliche 
Werke V [1930] S. 478-88). Lenin stiitzte seine Ausfiihrungen u.a. auf den Artikel Kauts- 
kys: Finis Poloniae? (Die Neue Zeit XVI, 2 [1896] S. 484-91, 513-25), mit dem Kautsky 
gegen Rosa Luxemburg in die Polemik zwischen ihr und S. Hacker iiber die Stellung der 
polnischen Sozialisten zum nationalen Selbstbestimmungsrecht eingegriffen hatte. (Die 
Neue Zeit XVI, 2. S. 324 ff., 459 ff.). 


* Vel. die Schreiben Rosa Luxemburgs an Warski und Hanecki: Z pola walki, a.a.O. S. 
184-88. 

5 Rosa Luxemburg: Organisationsfragen der russischen Sozialdemokratie. Die Neue Zeit 
XXII, 2 (1904) S. 484-92, 529-35. 

* Rosa Luxemburg an Warski, 5.8.1903: Z pola walki, a.a.O. S. 185. 

* Kautsky hat Gespriache mit R. Luxemburg iiber die russische Parteispaltung erstmals 
in seinem Brief vom 4.6.1904 an Axelrod bezeugt; vgl. diesen Beitrag S. 210, sowie 
§. 207, Anmerkung 3. 
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Ziirich lebenden Mitglied der Nestorengruppe des russischen Marxis- 
mus unterhalten.! Seit 1901 stand ausserdem ein jiingerer russischer 
Sozialdemokrat, Dr. Theodor Gurwitsch (Fjodor Dan), der bis zu 
seiner Verhaftung im Sommer 1902 als Vertreter der ,,Iskra” in Berlin 
gelebt hatte,? in nahen Arbeitsbeziehungen zu Kautsky. Gurwitsch- 
Dan war von dem Herausgeber des 4. Bandes des Marx’schen 
,apital” mit der Anfertigung von Abschriften der Marx-Manuskripte 
betraut worden.? Im August 1903 gelang ihm die Flucht aus Russland, 
sodass er zwar nicht mehr an der Kongressarbeit in London teil- 
nehmen konnte, wohl aber bereits Ende Oktober bei der Spaltung 
der zentralen sozialdemokratischen Emigrantenorganisation (der ,,Liga 
der russischen revolutionaren Sozialdemokraten im Auslande”) in 
Genf an der Seite Martows eine fiihrende Rolle spielte.* 


Gurwitsch-Dans erstes briefliches Lebenszeichen (nach seiner ge- 


gliickten Flucht) an Kautsky vom 29. September 1903 liegt noch vier 
Wochen vor der entscheidenden Genfer Liga-Tagung, auf der sich 


die in London aufgeflammten Gegensitze unter den exilierten Partei- 
fiihrern in unertraglicher Weise verscharfen sollten.® Es enthielt bereits 


1 Kautsky hatte Axelrod wahrend seiner Ziiricher Jahre (1880-82) kennengelernt; ihre 
Bezichungen entwickelten sich rasch zu einem engen Freundschaftsverhiltnis, an dem 
neben beiden Familien auch Eduard Bernstein teilhatte. Die im Kautsky-Archiv erhaltenen 
Briefe Axelrods aus den achtziger und neunziger Jahren geben Zeugnis von einer ver- 
trauensvollen Herzlichkeit des personlichen Umgangs. Mit Plechanow hat Kautsky seit 
1884 Bezichungen unterhalten und dessen hohe philosophische Bildung stets anerkannt 
(vgl. Kautsky an Engels, 14.2.1884, in: Fr. Engels’ Briefwechsel mit Karl Kautsky, 
Wien 1955, S. 98); ein Gefithl persdnlicher Freundschaft ist zwischen den beiden Mannern 
jedoch nicht aufgekommen. (Vgl. Kautsky an Adler, 20.7.1905, in: V. Adler, Brief- 
wechsel, a.a.O. S. 464). 

2 Gurwitsch ist in russischen Parteikreisen unter dem Decknamen ,,Dan” aufgetreten, den 
er bis zu seinem Tode im Exil (1948) beibehalten hat. Den Briefwechsel mit deutschen 
Genossen fiihrte er unter seinem eigentlichen Namen. Uber seine Russland-Mission im 
Zusammenhang mit einer Konferenz sozialdemokratischer Komitees in Bialystok 
(5.-10. April 1902) vgl. Leninskij Sbornik VIII (1928) S. 225 ff.; zu seiner Berliner Tatig- 
keit als Beauftragter der ,,Iskra” s. den Brief Lenins an Dan, 22.3.1901 (ibid. S. 118 f.). 

3 Die Abschriften von der Hand Gurwitsch-Dans befinden sich im Kautsky-Nachlass. 
4 Zum Genfer Kongress der seit Oktober 1901 bestehenden ,,Liga Russkoj Revolju- 
cionnoj Socialdemokratii Zagranicej” (26.-31.Okt.1903): Protokoly 2-go oéerednogo 
s’ezda Zagr. Ligi Russk. Rev. Scc.-Demokratii. Pod red. I. Lesenko i F. Dan, (Zeneva] 
1904, sowie die bolschewistische Replik: Kommentarii k protokolam vtorogo s’ezda 
Zagr. Ligi Russk. Revoljuc. Socialdemokratii, Zeneva 1904. 

5 Auf dem Liga-Kongress befand sich Lenin - im Unterschied zu den entscheidenden 
Abstimmungen in London - in der Minoritat. Das Verhandlungsklima wurde durch 
Lenins Referat und die erbitterten Angriffe Martows zur Siedehitze gesteigert, so dass ein 
Parteigericht die z.T. persénlichen Anschuldigungen ausraumen musste. Als die Liga ein 
neues Statut verabschiedete, das dem von Lenin-Anhangern besetzten Zentralkomitee 
das Kooptationsrecht vorenthielt, liess das ZK den Kongress fiir ungesetzlich erklaren, 
»weil er die Anordungen des Z.K., nicht ausfiihrt”. (Protokoly, a.a.O. S. 125). 
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erste Andeutungen iiber die innerrussischen Auseinandersetzungen: 


,,--. Uber unsere inneren Parteiverhiltnisse kann ich... nur wenig 
sagen. Es scheint aber, dass auch die russische Sozialdemokratie, 
wie jede andere, nur unter fortwahrenden inneren Kampfen sich 
entwickeln kann, denen sich viele persdénliche Elemente bei- 
mischen, aber auch prinzipielle Unterschiede zu Grunde liegen. 
Mir scheint, dass auch wir jetzt unsere Lassalleaner und Eisenacher 
bekommen [werden]...” ! 


Dem folgenden (im Briefnachlass Kautskys erhaltenen) Schreiben 
Gurwitsch-Dans vom 12. November 1903,” das einen detaillierten 
Bericht iiber die zw6lf Tage zuriickliegenden Ereignisse auf dem 
Genfer Kongress der russischen Auslandsliga vermittelt, miissen 
sowohl ein ausfiihrlicher Bericht Dans, als aucheine Antwort Kautskys 
vorangegangen sein. Diese offenbar positive Riickausserung Kautskys 
auf die Darlegungen der menschewistischen Anschauungen habe — so 
schreibt Dan — ,,die hohe Genugtuung [gebracht], uns in den Organi- 
sationsfragen mit Ihnen (Kautsky] einig zu wissen...”; er und seine 
Freunde seien in der Uberzeugung gefestigt worden, ,,dass wir in 
diesem Falle auf dem richtigen sozialdemokratischen Standpunkt 
stehen”. Der Brief Dans vom 12. November enthialt bereits alle 
charakteristischen Merkmale, die fiir die wenig spater in der mensche- 
wistischen Parteipresse vertretene Deutung Lenins bestimmend ge- 
worden sind: Der ,,cigenartige revolutionare Biirokratismus” in der 
russischen Sozialdemokratie habe sich ,,zu einer solchen Absurditat 
entwickelt, dass uns selbst dies alles wie ein unglaubliches Marchen 
erscheint”; Lenin versuche durch ,,Ernennung” neuer Mitglieder ,,die 
Liga unter die stindige und kleinliche Kontrolle des Parteivorstandes 
zu stellen... als ob es sich um ein englisches Oberhaus handelte!” 
Zugleich wurde Kautsky von der gewandelten Haltung Plechanows 
unterrichtet, der ,,endlich eingesehen” habe, ,,in welche lacherliche 
und unanstindige Lage er sich durch seine bisherige Taktik gebracht 
hat”. Um die médglichen Befiirchtungen Kautskys vor einer 
Schwachung der russischen Parteiarbeit zu zerstreuen, gab Dan seiner 
Uberzeugung Ausdruck, dass ,,jedenfalls... unsere Position durch die 
letzten Ereignisse ungemein gestirkt sein [wird]; die Zahl derer, die 
? Gurwitsch an Kautsky, 29. Sept. 1903 (Kautsky-Archiv D XI, 292). 

® Gurwitsch an Kautsky, 12. Nov. 1903 (Kautsky-Archiv D XI, 293). 

3 Anspiclung auf die Unterstiitzung, die Plechanow Lenin in London gegen die ,,Minder- 
heit” erwiesen hatte, Plechanow hat sich mit dem Ausscheiden Lenins aus der Redaktion 


der ,,.Iskra” (1. Nov. 1903) von diesem distanziert, nachdem er durch Kooptation Axelrod, 
Potressow (Starower), Sassulitsch und Martow wieder in die Redaktion aufgenommen 


hatte. Ab No. 53 (25. 11./8.12.1903) befand sich die Zeitung in den Handen der Mensche- 
wiki. Vgl. auch S. 200, Anmerkung 3. 
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sich zu den Auflassungen der Minderheit bekennen, werde wachsen, 
,je mehr auch die russischen Organisationen auf ihrem eigenen Leibe 
den modernen ’Zentralismus’ zu spiiren bekommen”. Zur Unter- 
richtung Rosa Luxemburgs wurden dem Briefe die Resolutionen des 
Kongresses beigefiigt, den das von Lenin beherrschte Zentralkomitee 
fiir ungesetzlich erklart hatte. Es kann angenommen werden, dass 
Rosa Luxemburg die russischen Vorgange nunmehr mit Kautsky auch 
eingehender erdrtert hat. Etwa zur gleichen Zeit, im November 1903, 
muss auch der seit 1892 im deutschen Exil lebende russische Sozial- 
demokrat Alexander L. Helphand (Parvus), wie Rosa Luxemburg 
einer der prominentesten ,,orthodoxen” Literaten der deutschen 
Partei,' Informationen erhalten haben, die ihm Veranlassung gaben, 
in der deutschen Parteipresse erstmals auf die Fraktionskampfe der 
russischen Emigrantengruppen aufmerksam zu machen. Seine Stel- 
lungnahme liegt — unter Einschluss des russischen Zentralorgans - 
zeitlich an der Spitze aller Meldungen und Kommentare, die seit 1903 
die Spaltung der Sozialdemokratie Russlands beklagt, bek&impft und 
gedeutet haben. Parvus benutzte einen Artikel tiber die drohende 
Kriegsgefahr im Fernen Osten, den er am 30. November 1903 in 
seiner, in Miinchen verlegten, sozialdemokratischen Zeitungskorres- 
pondenz veréffentlichte,? zu einigen grundsitzlichen Bemerkungen 
liber das Organisationsproblem der russischen Sozialdemokraten. Die 
Bedeutung dieser Frage leitete er von der Auffassung ab, dass sich 
das Proletariat im Falle eines Krieges mit Japan, dem ,,Anfang vom 
Ende” des russischen Absolutismus, bereithalten miisse, ,,die Ent- 
wicklung in seinem Sinne weiterzutreiben”. Parvus verband diese 


1 Helphand (Pseudonym: Parvus) hat seit seiner Ausweisung aus Russland (1892) in 
guten persénlichen Beziehungen zu Kautsky gestanden. Sein Verhiltnis zu Plechanow 
und Axelrod war wesentlich kiihler (vgl. Perepiska G. V. Plechanova, a.a.O.T.II, S. 60 £). 
1898 wurde H. als Redakteur der ,,Sachsischen Arbeiter-Zeitung” (Dresden) ausgewiesen, 
wenig spater auch aus Reuss j.L. (Gera) und nahm im Januar 1899 Wohnsitz in Miinchen. 
Seit 1902 betrieb er dort gemeinsam mit Julian Marchlewski (Karski) ein Verlagsunter- 
nehmen; in dieser Zeit traf er auch mit Lenin zusammen (N. K. Krupskaja. Erinnerungen 
an Lenin, Wien-Berlin 1929, S. 77). In der russischen Exilpresse ist H. erstmals im April 
1901 aufgetreten; er beteiligte sich unter dem Pseudonym P. Molotow mit einer sarkas- 
tischen Kritik S. N. Prokopowitschs (Raboéee dvizenie v zapade, T. I., Sanktpeterburg 
1899) an der von Plechanow, Axelrod und Sassulitsch herausgegebenen Zeitschrift 
,Zarja”: Evropejskij rabo¢ij i ego russkij istorik (No. 1, $. 187-230). Zu Helphands Rolle 
in der russischen Sozialdemokratie, insbesondere iiber sein Verhaltnis zu Trotzkij 
(1904/05) vgl. I. Deutscher: The Prophet Armed. Trotsky 1879-1921, Oxford Univ. 
Press 1954, S. 99 ff. 

2 Aus der Weltpolitik. Sozialdemokratische Zeitungen-Korrespondenz. 5. Jg. Nr. 48, 
30.11.1903, S. 1-10. — Die zumeist wéchentlich erscheinende Korrespondenz wurde in det 
Druckerei Madlung in Miinchen (bis Januar 1905) in 150 Exemplaren hergestellt. Vgl. 
den Bericht der Polizeidirektion Miinchen vom 30.8.1905 in: Archivalische Forschungen 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, Band 2/II, Berlin 1956, S. 39-42. 
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Mahnung mit einem, nur durch Verzicht auf Namensnennung ver- 
hillten, Angriff auf die von Lenin seit 1901 fiir Russland vertretenen 
Organisationspostulate: 


»Die Organisation ist... nicht eine todte Schlinge, die man um 
die Massen wirft, um sie zusammenzuhalten, sondern ein Fer- 
ment, das man in die Massen versetzt, um unter ihnen ein leben- 
des Gewebe zu erzeugen. Wer glaubt, es kommt nur darauf an, 
simtliche Faden und Drihte in einer Hand zu vereinigen, um von 
einem bestimmten Punkt aus, sei es nun aus Petersburg oder aus 
Genf, den Arbeitern zu kommandieren, geht der Wahnidee nach, 
die Sozialdemokratie k6nne die Massen so regieren, wie sie nicht 
einmal der russische Absolutismus zu regieren vermag... Wer 
nur eine Organisation von Agitatoren erstrebt und die Organi- 
sation der Massen ignoriert, glaubt, die Arbeiter nur als Material 
fiir die Revolution gebrauchen zu kénnen, wie man sie beim 
Militar als Kanonenfleisch gebraucht...” ! 


Diese Feststellungen nahmen zumindest die Redakteure der deutschen 
Parteiblatter zur Kenntnis, wenngleich sich die konkrete Stoss- 
richtung Helphands auch nur von Eingeweihten dechiffrieren liess. 
Die Tatsache aber, dass dieser sich so friithzeitig auf die Terminologie 
der Gegner Lenins festlegte, wird man nicht ohne weiteres auf ein 
unbedachtes Nacherziihlen menschewistischer Ausserungen zuriick- 
fiihren diirfen. Es entbehrt nicht ciner gewissen Ironie, dass der erste 
Angriff auf die Positionen der Bolschewiki von einem Manne stammt, 
der im gesamten Bereich der internationalen Sozialdemokratie als 
erster gegen Eduard Bernstein Front gemacht hatte.2, Denn Lenin 
war es, der seinen Feldzug gegen die Menschewiki als Kampf gegen 
eine russische Sonderform der ,,opportunistischen Bernsteiniade” 
erklart hatte. Was Parvus-Helphand wie Rosa Luxemburg an die 
Seite Axelrods, Plechanows und Martows trieb, war gewiss nicht so 
sehr das Bekenntnis zu jener von Lenin verhGhnten Spontaneitats- 
theorie von der ,,Organisation als Prozess”, sondern die Ubertragung 
geradezu physischer Aversionen gegen die in der Internationale wie 
in Deutschland hochgewachsene Parteibiirokratie auf die russischen 
Parteiverhaltnisse. In Lenins ,,Organisation der Agitatoren”, die die 
»Organisation der Massen ignoriert”, glaubte Parvus den gleichen 
1 Parvus: Der Anfang vom Ende? In: Aus der Weltpolitik, a.a.O. S. 9 f. 

2 E. Bernsteins Umwalzung des Sozialismus. In: Sachsische Arbeiter-Zcitung, 28.1. bis 
6.3.1898. — Als sich Plechanow anschickte, seine Polemik gegen Bernstein und Konrad 
Schmidt aufzunehmen, hat Axelrod die Befiirchtung geaussert, Plechanow k6nne in der 
Parteidffentlichkeit mit Parvus und R. Luxemburg gleichgesetzt werden, die beide als 
streitstichtige und nérgelnde Genossen bekannt scien: Axelrod an Plechanow, 28. Febr. 
1898 (Perepiska G. V. Plechanova, a.a.O.T.1., S. 202). 
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Graben vor sich zu sehen, der in seinen Vorstellungen zwischen dem 
Mittelmass reglementierender Parteifunktionare und dem ,,lebenden 
Gewebe” der revolutioniren Aktionsbereitschaft der Massen aufge- 
brochen war. Hinzu trat bei Parvus noch ein zweites: Als einer der 
wenigen ,,Aussenpolitiker” der internationalen Sozialdemokratie hatte 
er am Vorabend des russisch-japanischen Krieges aus der Analyse des 
kapitalistischen Weltsystems eine neue weltrevolutionare Gewissheit 
gewonnen, die der Niederwerfung der russischen Autokratie eine 
globale Bedeutung zuwies.! Seine Einsichten bildeten zugleich den 
Ausgangspunkt fiir den nach dem Petersburger Blutsonntag neuge- 
fassten Gedanken an eine ,,Revolution in Permanenz”, der Parvus 
unter dem Beifall Lenins im Frithjahr 1905 von den Menschewiki ent- 
fernen sollte.2 Im November 1903 aber, in Erwartung politischer 
Umwilzungen in Russland, schien ihm der die bestehenden Organi- 
sationen sprengende Machtkampf Lenins eine Entfaltung des ,,sozial- 
revolutionaren Charakters der Arbeiterklasse” verhangnisvoll zu 
hemmen.? 

Kautsky, der inzwischen durch Axelrod und Gurwitsch-Dan von 
dem Fortgang der Auseinandersetzungen unterrichtet worden war, 
hat sich zunichst jeder dffentlichen Stellungnahme zu den russischen 
Fraktionskampfen versagt. Sein persGnliches Urteil neigte freilich 
mehr und mehr den Auffassungen der Lenin-Gegner zu, die ihm 
immer wieder dargelegt haben, dass die ,,misslichen Verhiltnisse” in 
der Sozialdemokratie Russlands ,,kaum schlimmer und schidlicher 
fiir die Partei sein kénnten, als sie tatsachlich sind”.‘ ,,Ich glaube,” so 
schrieb ihm Axelrod am 28. Januar 1904, ,,die Haltung Lenins und 
seiner Guarde wirkt bedeutend corrumpierender und verwirrender 
als diejenige von [J. B. von] Schweitzer. Bei diesem waren doch 
sachliche Motive massgebend. L[enin] aber sucht jetzt alle Differenzen 
auf das Gebiet persénlicher Zankereien vollstindig zu concentriren 
und wendet Methoden bonapartistischer Natur nebst einer guten 
Dosis von netschajewistischer Riicksichtslosigkeit [an].” 5 Bei der 
Autoritét Kautskys auch in der russischen Sozialdemokratie musste 


1 Vgl. auch seine russischen Artikel: Vojna i revoljucija. (I.) Kapitalizm i vojna, Iskra 
No. 59, 10./23.2.1904; (II.) Padenie samoderZavija, Iskra No. 61, 5./18.3.1904. 

2 Lenin: Dolzny li my organizovat’ revoljuciju? Vpered No. 7, 10./23.2.1905 (auch: 
Samtliche Werke VII (1929) 175-85); Lenin bezicht sich hier auf den Parvus-Artikel: 
Itogi i perspektivy (Iskra No. 85, 27.1./9.2.1905, S. 2-4), dessen Thesen zum bewaffneten 
Aufstand von der Redaktion der ,,Iskra” mit einer distanzierenden Anmerkung versehen 
worden waren. 

3 Aus der Weltpolitik, a.a.0.S. 10. Zum Wandel der Auffassungen Helphands nach 1903 
vgl. den Briefwechsel in Socialdem. dvizenie v Rossii. T. 1. 1928, S. 108 und passim. 

* Axelrod an Kautsky, 28. Jan. 1904 (Kautsky-Archiv D II, 310). 

5 Ibid. 
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den Menschewiki vor allem daran gelegen sein, ihn zur Aufgabe 
seines Schweigens zu bewegen. So vertrat Dan in einem Brief an 
Kautsky vom 19. Marz 1904 die Ansicht, es werde ,,kaum gelingen”, 
die deutschen Genossen ,,noch lange in voller Unkenntnis” zu iassen, 
da die riicksichtslose Taktik von Lenin und Genossen sehr befiirchten 
lisst, dass es schliesslich doch nicht gelingen wird, die Partei vor der 
ginzlichen Spaltung zu bewahren.” ! 

Die Taktik 6ffentlicher Zuriickhaltung gegeniiber den russischen 
Gegensatzen konnte fiir Kautsky in der Tat keine Losung von Dauer 
sein. Als das ,,Internationale Sozialistische Biiro” am 7. Februar 1904 
in Anwesenheit Kautskys der russischen Partei ,,warmste Gliick- 
wiinsche” aus Anlass des Londoner Parteitages tibermittelte und 
yavec une joie bien vive des efforts faits pour l’unification des forces 
socialistes de Russie” konstatierte, mag wohl ein Gefiihl der Pein- 
lichkeit in ihm aufgestiegen sein.* 


* * 
* 


Es war unausbleiblich, dass nunmehr auch die Fraktion Lenins ver- 
suchte, in der deutschen Parteipresse zu Worte zu kommen oder 
deutsche Genossen zu einer Stellungnahme zu veranlassen. Im Unter- 
schied zu den Freunden Axelrods und Plechanows verfiigten die 
Bolschewiki allerdings iiber keine nennenswerten Verbindungen zu 
prominenten und einflussreichen Persdnlichkeiten der deutschen 
Sozialdemokratie. Den einzigen Ansatzpunkt schien die Tatsache zu 
bieten, dass eines der Mitglieder des lenintreuen Zentralkomitees, 
M. Lydin (Ljadow, Mandelstamm) im Februar 1904 in der ,,Neuen 
Zeit” eine Notiz iiber die Lage der russischen Arbeiter anhand der 
Berichte der russischen Fabrikinspektoren fiir das Jahr 1901 ver- 
6ffentlicht und dabei auch pers6nlich bei Kautsky vorgesprochen 
hatte. So fiel denn auch Lydin die Aufgabe zu, die Sorgen der rus- 
sischen Bolschewiki an Kautsky heranzutragen. Mit einem héflich 
gehaltenen Schreiben vom 29. April 1904 iibersandte er dem Redak- 
teur der ,,Neuen Zeit” ein 36 Seiten umfassendes Manuskript iiber den 
,Organisationsstreit in der Sozialdemokratie Russlands” mit der 
Bitte, dieses ,,wenn Sie es fiir méglich halten, in der N.Z. drucken zu 
lassen”. Fiir den Fall einer Ablehnung seines Vorschlages bat Lydin, 
»Vielleicht in wenigen Zeilen Ihre [Kautskys] Meinung tiber unsere 
1 Gurwitsch an Kautsky, 19. Marz 1904 (Kautsky-Archiv D XI, 297). 

* La réunion du bureau socialiste international 4 Bruxelles, 7. Febr. 1904 (Hektographierter 
Sitzungsbericht, Kautsky-Archiv G 3). 

3M. Lidin: Die Lage der russischen Arbeiter, Die Neue Zeit XX, 1 (1904) S. 695-99. 
- Vgl. Lydins anschauliche Schilderung einer Unterredung, die in Anwesenheit von 
Rosa Luxemburg und Leo Jogiches (Tyszka) gefiihrt wurde: M. Ljadov, Iz Zizni partii, 
2a.0.S. 15 f. 
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Lage zu aussern”. ,,[hre Autoritat”, so versicherte er, ,,kGnnte viel 
beitragen, den Frieden in unserer Partei herzustellen”.! Kautsky hat 
diesen Brief ausfiihrlich beantwortet und eine Kopie seiner Ent- 
gegnung Axelrod zur Kenntnisnahme tibersandt. 


Kautskys Antwort an Lydin-Mandelstamm,? mit der er die Ablehnung 
des iibersandten Artikels begriindete und seine Meinung zur russischen 
Parteispaltung darlegte, war von dem Aufruf zur Einigkeit und 
Einheit getragen, wie er ihn bereits in den Briefen an Axelrod und 
Gurwitsch-Dan zum Ausdruck gebracht hatte. Die Nutzanwendung 
deutscher Erfahrungen aus der Zeit des Sozialisten-Gesetzes auf die 
russischen Verhiltnisse schien Kautsky gegen Lenins Statutenentwurf 
zu sprechen, der das Pradikat der Mitgliedschaft an die ZugehGrigkeit 
zur geheimen Parteiorganisation gebunden hatte.? Kautsky betonte, 
dass angesichts der in Russland herrschenden Bedingungen zwischen 
Partei und Geheimorganisation unterschieden werden miisse, weil es 
nicht im Interesse der Sozialdemokratie liegen k6nne, ,,bloss jene 
Elemente der Partei zuzurechnen, die es vermégen, sich geheim zu 
organisieren”. Das ,,zusammenhaltende Bindemittel” diirfe deshalb 
auch nicht ,,formelle Zentralisation” sein, sondern ,,gegenseitiges 
Vertrauen”, vor allem Vertrauen ,,in die leitenden PersGnlichkeiten, 
in ihre Ehrlichkeit, Uberzeugungstreue, Intelligenz und Tatkraft”. Der 
Ausschluss Axelrods, Potressows und Vera Sassulitschs, die Kautsky 
seit langer Zeit als klare und konsequente KGpfe” kenne, bedeute 
somit eine Verletzung dieser ,,wichtigsten Bedingung des Erfolges” 
fiir eine Sozialdemokratie, die sich als Geheimbund organisieren 
miisse. Gerade unter den russischen Verhiltnissen hiatten die fiihren- 
den PersOnlichkeiten die Pflicht, ,,stets solidarisch zusammenzu- 
stehen, pers6nlich vor der Offentlichkeit fiir einander einzutreten, auch 
dort, wo sie sachlich differieren”: ,,Erklairt man dreien von ihnen den 
Krieg, so bedeutet das die véllige Zerriittung der Partei. Wollte 
Lenin nicht die Spaltung, wollte er die Einheitlichkeit der Partei auf- 
rechterhalten, dann musste er trachten, mit den bisherigen Redak- 
teuren, die die Iskra grossgemacht, auszukommen”. In den von Lenin 
nach vorn geschobenen Organisationsfragen sah Kautsky ,,weder 
einen prinzipiellen Gegensatz zwischen proletarischen und intellek- 
tuellen Bediirfnissen, noch zwischen Demokratie und Diktatur, son- 
1 Lydin an Kautsky, 29. April 1904 (Kautsky-Archiv D XVI 324a). Das iibersandte 
Manuskript befindet sich gleichfalls im Briefnachlass Kautskys. 

2 Kautsky an Lydin [Mitte Mai 1904]; die Zitate nach der Wiedergabe des Briefes in: 
Ein Leben fiir den Sozialismus, Hannover 1954, S. 83-89 (vgl. S. 198, Anmerkung 1). 
3% Gemeint ist § 1 des von Lenin auf dem Londoner Parteitag 1903 vorgelegten Statuten- 
entwurfs der RSDRP (Samtliche Werke VI [1930] S. 225, dort auch die angenommene 
Fassung Martows). 
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el dern einfach eine Zweckmiassigkcitstrage”, die cinfacher zu lésen sei als 
at die persOnlichen Differenzen mit all ihrer Erbitterung auf beiden 
te Seiten. Wenn die von Lydin vermerkte Bewegung zur Einberufung 


, eines neuen Parteitages nur die Aufgabe hiitte, die gegnerische Frak- 
tion zu majorisieren, statt sich mit ihr zu verstandigen, so k6nne das 


9 die Situation nur verschlimmern. Kautsky riet deshaib dazu, eine 
hee »Zeit des Waffenstillstandes” eintreten zu lassen, ,,in dem die Ge- 
id miiter sich beruhigen” sollten: 

id Eine grosse Verantwortung ruht auf der russischen Sozial- 
ig | demokratie. Kann sie sich nicht einigen, dann wird sie vor der 
lie Geschichte und dem internationalen Proletariat als eine Gruppe 
rf von Politikern dastehen, die eine kostbare, nie wiederkehrende 
eit Gelegenheit, den russischen Absolutismus zu treffen, iiber per- 
te, sOnlichen und organisatorischen Schwierigkeiten versiumt hat, 
en die ihrer grossen historischen Aufgabe gegeniiber héchst gering- 
es | fiigiger Natur sind oder wenigstens einem auslandischen Beobach- 
ne | ter so erscheinen. Lenin aber wiirde die Verantwortung treffen, 
zu | diesen unheilvollen Zwist begonnen zu haben. Wenn ich etwas 
alb dazu tun kann, den Zwist beizulegen, bin ich gern dazu bereit”.! 
an Axelrod bedankte sich am 22. Mai 1904 bei Kautsky fiir diese recht 
oe eindeutige Rechtfertigung der menschewistischen Auffassungen: 

ro »Wu hast in allen wesentlichen Punkten das Richtige getroffen 
mA und verdienst unseren gréssten Dank. Was Du z.B. iiber den 
es” Paragraphen betreffs der ZugehGrigkeit zur Partei und tiber den 
a Unterschied zwischen Partei und Organisation in einem absolu- 
om tistischen Staat (oder unter Ausnahmegesetzen) sag[st], stimmt bis 
ais ins Detail mit dem was ich und Martof auf dem Kongress sagten 
- [iiberein], mit mir hie und da wértlich. Du bist unter den aus- 
lee wirtigen Genossen vielleicht der Einzige, der ein reges Interesse 
Ite und Verstandnis fiir die russische socialdemokratische Bewegung 
ili hat.... Wenn Du nun in Betracht ziehen wirst, dass der gewaltige 
leks Inhalt des revolutioniren Marxismus durch die Leninsche 
i Propaganda auf die mikroskopisch winzige Idee einer ’centrali- 
der sierten Organisation’ [reduziert wird], (die wir — nota bene — nie 
bod und nirgends in Frage stellten), so wirst Du wohl eine blosse 
wes Vorstellung von der Verwiistung [erhalten], die er [Lenin] in den 

K6pfen anrichtet. Eben deshalb wire es sehr wichtig, Deinen 
~ Brief in der Iskra zu veréfientlichen. Es wiirde bei vielen das 
— socialdemokratische Bewusstsein erwecken und Manche zur 
g 1). Besinnung bringen”.* 
er ' Kautsky an Lydin (vgl. S. 208, Anmerkung 2). 
* Axelrod an Kautsky, 22. Mai 1904 (Kautsky-Archiv D I], 311). 
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Gleichzeitig wandte sich auch Potressow-Starower mit der Bitte an 
Kautsky, den Brief an Lydin im russischen Zentralorgan abdrucken 
zu diirfen. In Anbetracht dessen, dass Lenin Argumente Kautskys 
gegen die Menschewiki verwende, hoffte Potressow, die Verdffent- 
lichung werde ,,dem Schimpfgerede Lenins den Boden unter den 
Fiissen nehmen und folglich die Auseinandersetzungen mehr sachlich 
gestalten”.! Plechanow schloss sich am 23. Mai dem Drangen seiner 
Redaktionskollegen an und versicherte, Kautsky werde der Partei 
un véritable et un grand service” erweisen.* Dan unterstrich am 2. 
Juni seinerseits, dass ,,der Nutzen des Briefes ungemein gross” sein 
werde; schon jetzt fingen ,,manche Genossen an, sich zu besinnen”, 
und einzusehen, dass ,,die riicksichtslose Politik Lenins die Partei 
unaufhaltsam zur volligen Spaltung treibt.” § In einem Telegramm an 
Potressow stimmte Kautsky derVeréffentlichung zu ;der Brief erschien 
im Laufe des Juni in der ,,I[skra”. Kautsky selbst gab Axelrod am 
4. Juni eine weitergehende Erlauterung seiner Vorstellungen und 
richtete die Aufforderung zur Beilegung des Konflikts nunmehr 
unmittelbar an seine russischen Freunde. Er ging dabei erstmal mit 
dem Gedanken um, dass die Einigung ,,iiber Lenins Kopf hinweg” 
durchgefiihrt werden miisse: 


,--.lch habe mich natiirlich sehr gefreut, dass ich mit meinem 
Briefe das Richtige getroffen habe. Es war wohl mehr intuitiv, 
denn das Material, auf das ich mich stiitzte, war sehr diirftig. 
Ausser einigen Briefen Gurwitschs und einigen miindlichen 
Ausserungen der Rosa Luxemburg hauptsichlich der Artikel 
Neciiclcmtis... Ich habe... die Empfindung, dass hinter der 
Organisationsfrage noch andere Differenzpunkte stecken, aber 
ich kenne sie nicht. Die Organisationsfrage kann so erbitterte 
Gegensitze nicht erkliren... Aber zum grossen Teil scheinen die 
Differenzen zwischen Euch und der anderen Seite auf Missver- 
standnissen zu beruhen. Nicht zwischen Euch und Lenin, das 
halte ich fiir ausgeschlossen, aber zwischen Euch und den 
Anhiangern Lenins in Russland. Ich habe wenigstens Gelegenheit 
gehabt, mit verschiedenen Anhangern Lenins, die aus Russland 
Potressow an Kautsky, 22. Mai 1904 (Kautsky-Arch. D XVIII, 686). 
Plechanow an Kautsky, 23. Mai 1904 (Kautsky-Arch. D XVII, 596). 
Gurwitsch an Kautsky, 2. Juni 1904 (Kautsky-Arch. D XI, 302). 
Mitteilung Kautsky an Axelrod, 4. Juni 1904, (Axelrod-Archiv). Vgl. Potressows 
Reaktion auf Kautskys Zusage in einem undatierten Brief an Axclrod (27. Mai 1904): 
»»++-Die erste Bombe ist gegossen und mit Gottes Hilfe wird Lenin in die Luft fliegen.... 
Wie Lenin zu schlagen ist, das ist die Frage. Vor allem sollte man — wie ich meine - 
Autoritaten wie Kautsky, Rosa Luxemburg und Parvus auf ihn loslassen...” (Social- 
demokratiéeskoe dvizenie v Rossii. Pod red. A. N. Potresova i B. 1. Nikolaevskogo, T. 1, 
1928, S. 124 f.). 
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kommen, zu sprechen und keine Anschauungen bei ihnen gefun- 
den, die ein Zusammenarbeiten... unmdglich machten. Ihre 
Voreingenommenheit gegen Euch scheint vielfach nur auf 
falschen Informationen zu beruhen. Ist das so, dann miisste doch 
eine Einigung mit ihnen méglich sein, iiber Lenins Kopf hinweg, 
wenn man diese Elemente klug behandelt, ihnen entgegenkommt, 
sie nicht abstésst...” ! 


Axelrod antwortete am 6. Juni mit einer umfangreichen Darlegung 
seiner Gedanken, die er gleichfalls der ,,Iskra” zur Verdffentlichung 
iibergab.2 Dieser Brief bildete erneut eine Zusammenfassung der 
von Axelrod bereits in mehreren Artikeln vorgetragenen Deutung 
der russischen Parteiverhiltnisse, die in der Feststellung gipfelte, 
ydass wir eigentlich noch gar keine po/itische Partei sind, ...aber eine 
sein wussten und sollten.” Lenin sei der einzige gewesen, der es verstan- 
den habe, ,,die Schwachen unserer Bewegung und namentlich das 
innere Ohnmachtgefihl der ’Praktiker’ fiir sich auszunutzen.” In 
dieser psychologischen Situation sei es ihm gelungen, die Hoffnungen 
vieler Genossen auf seinen ,,cigenthiimlichen Organisationsfetischis- 
mus” zu lenken, der die Partei ,,nicht nur zu einer Spaltung, sondern 
zur volligen Auflésung” treiben werde. Dagegen gelte es, die Sozial- 
demokratie Russlands ,,aus einem politischen Zwitterding wenigstens 
theilweise in eine politische, in eine proletarische Klassenpartei umzu- 
wandeln.” Falls das nicht gelinge, ,,riskieren wir, dass sie durch grosse 
Ereignisse im entscheidenden Moment von der geschichtlichen Biihne 
weggeblasen werde.” 3 


Der Brief Kautskys an Lydin-Mandelstamm war in der ,,Iskra” 
kaum erschienen, da liefen bei der Redaktion bereits kritische Stim- 
men ein, die sich gegen Kautskys Auffassung wandten und sein Ein- 
gestindnis mangelnder Vertrautheit mit den russischen Angelegen- 


 Kautsky an Axelrod, 4. Juni 1904 (Axelrod-Archiv). Kautsky beantwortete damit zu- 
gleich die Briefe Plechanows und Potressows (vgl. S$. 210, Anm, 1 und 2). 

? Axelrod an Kautsky, 6. Juni 1904 (Kautsky-Archiv D II, 313); russisch in: Iskra No. 86, 
25.6./8.7.1904, S. 2-3. Das deutsche Original tragt am Kopf des Briefes den Vermerk von 
der Hand Axclrods: ,,Zufalliger Weise ist die Absendung des Briefes verzégert worden” ; 
-ein Hinweis auf die urspriinglich nicht vorgesehene Ver6ffentlichung im russischen 
Zentralorgan. Zur Geschichte des Abdrucks in der ,,Iskra” vgl. Axelrod an Kautsky, 
23. Juni 1904 (Kautsky-Archiv D II, 314), in dem Axelrod mitteilt, sein Brief sei ,,auf 
Dringen [seiner] Frau copiert” worden und werde ,,auf Wunsch einiger Genossen” 
publiziert werden. 

* Vgl. die Artikel Axelrods: Ob’edinenie rossijskoj socialdemokratii, Iskra No. 55, 15./28. 
12.1903, S. 2-5; No. 57, 15./28.1.1904, S. 2-4. Dazu die Deutung in der interessanten 
Studie von Leopold H. Haimson: The Russian Marxists and the Origins of Bolshevism, 
Harvard Univ. Press 1955, S. 189 f. 
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heiten fiir eine ,,keineswegs iiberfliissige Bescheidenheit” erklarten.! 
Axelrod berichtete Kautsky in einem Brief vom 23. Juni, dass sich 
ein Leninist mit einem Ausfall gegen Deinen Brief an Mandelstamm 
hervorgewagt” habe; auch habe die Redaktion noch drei weitere 
Artikel erhalten, die ,,den klaren Sinn Deiner Ausserungen moglichst 
verfilschen und verdrehen... Wir werden dafiir sorgen, dass Du genau 
erfahrst, wie die Anhanger Lenins Deinen Standpunkt kritisieren und 
wie wir ihn verteidigen”.? 

Als Kautsky die Erlaubnis gab, seinen Brief an Lydin zu verdffent- 
lichen, hatte er sicherlich nicht vorausgesehen, wie schwer es ihm in 
der Folgezeit werden sollte, seine Stellungnahme nur auf diese seine 
6ffentliche Ausserung zu beschrinken. Axelrod hat ihm diese Ver- 
strickung im gleichen Brief deutlich gemacht: 


Es scheint also, dass, nachdem Du A gesagt hast, die pole- 
mischen Ausfalle der leninschen Pratorianer Dir Veranlassung 
geben werden, noch weiterzugehen, respektive Stellung zu 
nehmen in Bezug auf unsere inneren Streitigkeiten. Du wirst Dir 
Miihe geben miissen, die néthigen authentischen Quellen durch- 
zulesen. Es ist allerdings zu viel fiir Dich, aber nach Engels bist 
Du nun einmal der berufenste Schiedsrichter im Lager der inter- 
nationalen Sozialdemokratie, und speziell in Bezug auf Russland”! 


Kautsky versuchte, sich in seiner Antwort vom 4. Juli dieser Zumv- 
tung noch zu entziehen, wenn er schrieb: 


,,---1n Eure Streitfragen méchte ich... ohne Not nicht eingreifen. 
Ich schrieb tiber meine deutschen Erfahrungen. Ob und inwie- 
weit sie auf Russland anwendbar sind, miisst Ihr selbst ent- 
scheiden. Uber Russland die Russen aufklaren zu wollen, schiene 
mir doch etwas zu kiihn...” 4 


Axelrod gestand Kautsky zwar zu, dass dieser ,,ohne Not” nicht in die 
russischen Auseinandersetzungen einzugreifen wiinsche, schloss aber 
seinem Briefe vom to. Juli erneut die Mahnung an, er fiirchte, 


,dass die Dummkopfe und Pratorianer Dich und uns in diese Not 
versetzen werden. Auch sonst glaube ich, dass Deine inter- 
1 So Svijagin (Pseudonym): Koe-cto po povodu stat’i: Kautskij o nasich partijnych 
raznoglasijach, in: Prilozenie k No. 68 Iskry, 25.6./8.7.1904. Die erste kritische Zuschtift 
von bolschewistischer Seite wurde bereits in Iskra No. 67, 1./13.6.1904, S. 7 f. verdffent- 
licht. Vgl. auch die Replik von Rjadovoj (A. Bogdanow) in: Prilozenie k No. 71 Isksy, 
25.7-/7-8.1904, S. 1, sowie seine Bemerkungen in der Broschiire: Galerka i Rjadovoj, 
Na&i nedorazumenija, Zeneva 1904, S. 47. 
2 Axelrod an Kautsky, 23. Juni 1904 (Kautsky-Archiv D II, 314). 
3 Ibid. 
4 Kautsky an Axelrod, 4. Juli 1904 (Axelrod-Archiv). 
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nationale Stellung es erfordert, dass Du [Dir] tiber unsere 
inneren Parteibeziehungen wenigstens in grossen Ziigen einen 
Begriff machst. Es ist Zeit, dass wenigstens die wissenschaftlich- 
publicistischen Vertreter der internationalen Sozialdemokratioim 
Westen sich nicht mehr so ganz indifferent unseren Parteiver- 


71 


haltnissen gegeniiber verhalten”. 


Inzwischen hatte Rosa Luxemburg Kautsky die deutsche Fassung eines 
gleichzeitig fiir die ,,Iskra” bestimmten Artikels aus ihrer Feder vor- 
gelegt und Kautsky entschloss sich, diese polemische Stellungnahme 
gegen die Lenin’sche Organisationspolitik in der ,,Neuen Zeit” abzu- 
drucken.? Er tat das ohne einschriankenden Kommentar der Redaktion, 
vetwies vielmehr in einer Anmerkung auf die Wichtigkeit der 
Organisationsfragen ,,nicht bloss wegen der grossen internationalen 
Bedeutung, die heute unsere russische Bruderpartei erlangt hat, 
sondern auch weil ahnliche Probleme zur Zeit unsere eigene Partei 
auf das lebhafteste beschiaftigen”.* Die Bolschewiki, die in diesen 
Wochen somit eine wohlwollende Ausserung Kautskys fiir ihre 
Gegner und eine beissende Kritik Luxemburgs im Zentralorgan der 
tussischen Partei nachlesen konnten, mussten es nunmehr erleben, 
dass der von Kautsky offenbar gebilligte Artikel Luxemburgs die 
tussischen Zwistigkeiten in einer fiir sie abtriglichen Weise vor der 
deutschen und der internationalen Sozialdemokratie entwickelte. 
Konnte der Brief Kautskys an Lydin allenfalls noch als eine an Vor- 
behalte gekniipfte persGnliche Meinungsidusserung zu einem theore- 
tischen Disput tiber Organisationsfragen gedeutet werden, - das 
messerscharfe Verdikt Rosa Luxemburgs tiber Lenins ,,Ultrazentralis- 
mus” hatte nichts mehr von der Distanz des Unparteiischen an sich.! 
Die glinzend geschriebenen Essais haben nicht nur die Argumente der 
tussischen Lenin-Gegner aufgenommen, sondern in der Folge auch 
auf diese klarend zuriickgewirkt. Die Spitze der Kritik zielte gegen 
die ,mechanische Ubertragung der Organisationsprinzipien der 
blanquistischen Bewegung von Verschworerzirkeln auf die sozial- 
! Axelrod an Kautsky, 10. Juli 1904 (Kautsky-Archiv D II, 315). 

"Vgl. S. 201, Anm. 3. Zur Vorgeschichte des Artikels s. Martow an Axelrod, 10. 
Juli 1904 (Pis’ma P, B. Aksel’roda, a.a.O. S. 105 f.); aus diesem Briefe geht hervor, 
Kautsky habe R. Luxemburg aufgefordert, den Artikel fiir die ,,Neue Zeit” zu schreiben. 
In Iskra No. 69,10./23.7.1904, erschien der Artikel jedoch mit dem Hinweis, er sei auf 
Bitten der Redaktion verfasst worden. Diese Feststellung wird durch einen Brief Potres- 
sows an Luxemburg vom 9. Juni 1904 bestitigt, in dem P. einen Artikel ,,aus Anlass des 
lenin’schen Pamphlets” erbittet (Socialdem. dvizenie v Rossii T’. 1. 1928, S. 127). Gemeint 
ist Lenins Rechtfertigungsschrift, die im Mai 1904 erschienen war. (Sag vpered, dva Saga 
nazad, Zeneva 1904). 

* Die Neue Zeit XXII, 2 (1904) S. 484. 

‘Vgl. die Reaktion von Bogdanow (Rjadovoj): Roza Ljuksemburg protiv Karla Marksa, 
in: Galerka i Rjadovoj, Nasi nedorazumenija, Zeneva 1904, S. 46-59. 
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demokratische Bewegung der Arbeitermassen”, mit der Lenin eine 
,ocheidewand” aufrichte zwischen ,,dem bereits in feste Parteikadres 
organisierten Kern des klassenbewussten Proletariats und der vom 
Klassenkampf bereits ergriffenen, im Prozess der Klassenaufklarung 
befindlichen umliegenden Schicht”.1 Die theoretische Camouflage 
fiir Lenins Machtkampf, die von ihm geschaffene Opportunismus- 
Psychose in der Partei, wurde von Rosa Luxemburg als Schein- 
gefecht disqualifiziert. Der Biirokratismus des bolschewistischen 
,»,Verschworerkomitees eines nicht-existierenden Volkswillens”, von 
dem das Proletariat ,,politisch geleithammelt und gedrillt” werden 
solle, der ,,geschichtliche Str6mungen” durch ,,spitzfindigste Para- 
graphen” zu regieren versuche, werde im Gegenteil ,,die Ernte der 
heutigen Miihen der Sozialdemokratie... in die Scheunen der Bout- 
geoisie wandern” lassen.? Bei der Unterentwicklung der russischen 
Sozialdemokratie zumal kénne die Kampftaktik der Partei nur das 
Ergebnis einer fortlaufenden Reihe grosser schépferischer Akte des 
experimentierenden, oft elementaren Klassenkampfes sein”; hier 
miisse ,,die Logik des objektiven historischen Prozesses vor der 
subjektiven Logik seiner Trager” stehen: 


Wer von Lenin befiirwortete Ultrazentralismus scheint uns 
aber in seinem ganzen Wesen nicht von positiv schdpferischen, 
sondern vom sterilen Nachtwichter-Geist getragen zu sein. 
Sein Gedankengang ist hauptsichlich auf die Kontrolle der Par- 
teititigkeit und nicht auf ihre Befruchtung, auf die Einengung 
und nicht auf die Entfaltung, auf die Schuhriegelung und nicht 
auf die Zusammenziehung der Bewegung zugeschnitten.” ® 


* x 
* 


: , bs : : } 
Wenn auch die Ansichten Rosa Luxemburgs fiir den mit der russischen 


Krise bislang nicht befassten Parteivorstand keine Verbindlichkeit 
besassen, so schien doch der revolutionar gestimmte Fliigel der deut- 
schen Sozialdemokratie Lenin den Fehdehandschuh hingeworfen zu 








haben. Die Menschewiki nutzten diesen Erfolg. In der innerrussischen | 


Diskussion gegen den Fithrer der Majoritat des Londoner Kongresses 


ergriff nach Axelrod und Martow nunmehr auch der angesehene | 


Plechanow das Wort, den von den menschewistischen Literaten abzu- 
grenzen, die Bolschewiki sich bisher immer wieder bemiht hatten. 
Plechanow versicherte in zwei umfangreichen Feuilletons in der 


1 Zitate nach der deutschen Fassung: Die Neue Zeit XXII, 2. S. 488 f. 
2 Ibid. S. 535, 533. 
3 Ibid. S. 492. 
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,iskra”,! er habe Lenin, von dem ,,weder Kautsky, noch Engels, noch 
Marx verstanden” worden seien,? ,,niemals fiir einen hervorragenden 
Theoretiker gehalten” und immer gefunden, dass dieser ,,zum dialek- 
tischen Denken organisch unfahig” sei.* Er verglich Lenin mit dem 
Anarchisten Bakunin und definierte seine Organisationsanschauungen 
im Riickgriff auf die umstrittene Lenin-Broschiire ,,Was tun?” 
(Frihjahr 1902) als ,,Neuausgabe der Theorie von Held und Masse”. 
Und Vera Sassulitsch resiimierte mit der Unterstellung: ,,L’état c’est 
moi — die Partei, das bin ich, — Lenin”.4 Das im September 1904 erschie- 
nene, dem ,,verehrten Lehrmeister” Axelrod gewidmete Pamphlet des 
finfundzwanzigjahrigen Trotzkij,5 das mit der Formel von der 
yDiktatur #ber das Proletariat” als der wohl hellsichtigste Angriff auf 
Lenin bekannt geworden ist, muss somit in den grésseren Zusammen- 
hang dieser ausgreifenden literarischen Offensive gegen das ,, Jakobi- 
nettum”, den ,,Bonapartismus” und den ,,Ultrazentralismus” in der 
Sozialdemokratie Russlands eingeordnet werden. 


Die Anhanger der Mehrheit von 1903, die im Unterschied von den 
Menschewiki noch immer nicht iiber eine eigene Zeitung verfiigten, 
versuchten, mit gleicher Miinze zu antworten.6 Noch vor dem Er- 
scheinen der Luxemburg-Artikel hatte sich Lydin wiederum an 
Kautsky gewandt und ihn ersucht, Behauptungen Martows und 
Axelrods in der Iskra zu berichtigen. Kautsky antwortete am 1o. Juli 
mit einer Absage.? Er gab dabei die Versicherung ab, dass er mit 
seinem Briefe an Lydin ,,weder der Minoritat noch der Majoritat” 


1G, Plechanow: Rabotij klass i socialdemokratiéeskaja intelligencija, in: Iskra No. 
10,25.7./7.8.1904, S. 2-5, No. 71, 1./13.8.1904, S. 2-4. 

* Iskra No. 70, S. 5. 

4 Iskra No. 71, S. 3. 

‘ Organizacija, partija, dvizenie. Ideja § 1 ustava, in: Iskra No. 70, 25.7./7.8.1904, S. 4. 
5N. Trockij: Na&i polititeskija zadati, Zeneva 1904; engl. Ausziige bei I. Deutscher: 
The Prophet Armed; Trotsky, Oxford U.P. 1954, S. 89-97. Das Erscheinen der Broschiire 
war in Iskra No. 72, (25.8./7.9.1904) angekiindigt worden. Das Bild von Lenin als Dik- 
tator in einem ,,Comité de Streté générale” hat Trotzkij im Sinne einer ,,Karikatur Robes- 
pierres” schon im November 1903 gebraucht: N. Trockij, Vtoroj s’ezd Ross. Soc.-Dem. 
Raboéej Partii. Otéet Sibirskoj delegacii, Zeneva 1903, S. 29, 33. 

®Vgl. etwa Galerka [M. Ol’minskij]: Doloj bonapartizm! Razbor i kritika deklaracii 
C.K., Zeneva 1904. Zur gleichen Zeit schrieb Orlovskij (Sovet protiv partii, Zeneva 
1904, S. 21): ,,...Jene Leute, die selbst alle Anstrengungen gemacht haben, ’Europa’ 
davon in Kenntnis zu setzen, welch ein Scheusal [izverg] Lenin ist, und wie sie die Partei 
vor diesem Scheusal retten..., die solche Krafte wie Parvus, Kautsky, Luxemburg... 
gegen die Partei mobilisiert haben” ,hatten wenig Grund, von ,,Kkompromittierung der 
Partei” durch die Bolschewiki zu sprechen. 

" Kautsky an Lydin, 23. Juli 1904 (Kopie im Kautsky-Archiv C 475). Der Brief Lydins, 
dessen Inhalt aus der Antwort Kautskys rekonstruiert werden kann, ist im Briefnachlass 
Kautskys nicht enthalten, 
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habe helfen wollen. Er ,,schatze und achte die Genossen auf beiden 
Seiten aufs hdchste”, so schrieb er an Lydin, seine Absicht sei es 
gewesen, durch Ratschlage aus den deutschen Erfahrungen den 
Stein des Anstosses zu beseitigen”. Sprachen diese Erfahrungen fiir 
die Minoritat, so sei ,,keinerlei Voreingenommenheit” daran schuld: 


ich masse mir tiberhaupt nicht an, in russischen Dingen rus- 
sischen Genossen ein entscheidendes Urtheil abgeben zu kénnen, 
ich wollte nicht urtheilen, sondern den Parteifrieden fordern. Da 
dies misslungen, méchte ich wenn méglich iiberhaupt in die 
Streitfragen nicht mehr eingreifen.! ” 
Kautsky konnte indessen nicht erwarten, dass die Anhanger Lenins 
den Versuch, eine iiberparteiliche Schiedsfunktion zu iibernehmen, in 
dieser Form anerkennen konnten. Als auch die Artikel Rosa Luxem- 
burgs in der deutschen Parteipresse unwidersprochen blieben, ent- 
schloss sich die bolschewistische Fraktion, in deutscher Sprache eine 
Darstellung der Auseinandersetzungen zu veréffentlichen. Sie tat das 
zuniachst in Form eines Berichtes an den Internationalen Sozialisten- 
kongress in Amsterdam, mit dessen Abfassung Lydin betraut wurde. 
Die Broschiire, die im August 1904 in Genf erschien, kam inhaltlich 
einer Kurzfassung der Leninschen Rechtfertigungsschrift 3 gleich, 
gegen die Rosa Luxemburg ihre Polemik gerichtet hatte. Die mensche- 
wistische Iskra-Redaktion, in deren Handen sich die Parteidruckerei 
befand, vermochte die Verbreitung dieser ,,Erléuterungen zur Partei- 
krise” mit der Kopfleiste der Partei nicht zu verhindern. Da der 
offizielle, ebenfalls deutschsprachige Bericht der mehrheitlich 
menschewistischen Delegation zum Amsterdamer Kongress?* die 
Freignisse auf dem Parteitag zwar referierte, die Spaltung der Zentral- 
institutionen und die nachfolgende Verschirfung des Fraktions- 
kampfes aber tberhaupt nicht erwahnte, ist von dem polemischen 
Ausfithrungen Lydins wohl eher eine das Ansehen der Bolschewiki 
schadigende Wirkung ausgegangen.® Die Menschewiki freilich konn- 
1 Tbid. 
2 Material zur Erlauterung der Parteikrise in der Sozialdem. Arbeiterpartei Russlands von 
M. Lydin, Buchdruckerei Zdllner, Genf 1904. 85 S. (russische Ausgabe mit dem Unter- 
titel: Doklad bol’Sevikov Amsterdamskomu kongressu 1904 g, Moskva, Starij Bol’Sevik 
1932. 79 S.). 
3 Sag vpered, dva Saga nazad, Zeneva 1904. 
* Die Sozialdemokratie in Russland. Bericht der sozialdemokr. Arbeiterpartei Russlands 
an den internationalen Socialisten-Kongress in Amsterdam 1904, Miinchen 1904, 63 5. 
5 Zu den Spannungen innerhalb der russischen Kongressdelegation, die durch Lenins 
Vertreter Lydin (Ljadow, Mandelstamm) und Pawlowitsch (Krassikow) auch vor das 
I.S.B. getragen wurden, vgl. Otdel’noe prilozenie k No. 73-74 Iskry, S. 2; Orlovskij 
[V. V. Vorovskij]: Podvigi men’Sinstva v Amsterdame. In: Sovet protiv partii, Zeneva 
1904, S. 19-24, 45-47; ferner die Darstellung bei Lenin: Samtliche Werke VI (1930) 
S. 582, sowie die Memoiren Lydins (Ljadow): Iz Zizni partii, a.a.0,S. 48-57. 
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ten den Vorteil nutzen, Rosa Luxemburg und Karl Kautsky fiir sich 
sprechen zu lassen, ohne ihre Angriffe gegen Lenin in der ausser- 
russischen Presse selbst vortragen zu miissen. Lenin hatte inzwischen 
pers6nlich eine Replik vorbereitet. Am 10. Oktober 1904 schickte er 
seine Erwiderung, die ,,als Antwort auf die Angriffe der Rosa L. 
dienen” sollte, an den Redakteur der ,,Neuen Zeit”.1 Die Reaktion 
Lenins auf die ,,erdichteten Schablone[n]” seiner Opponentin kam der 
polemischen Temperatur Rosa Luxemburgs durchaus nahe. Er 
behauptete, sie habe die ,,Schreckensgespenste” der Minoritiat des 
Londoner Parteitages fiir bare Miinze genommen und iibersehen, dass 
die neue Spaltung ,,bloss eine Variierung der alten Teilung” der 
Partei in einen proletarisch-revolutioniren und einen intellektuell- 
opportunistischen Fliigel sei.2 Die Ausserungen Luxemburgs iiber 
den ,,Ultracentralismus” bedeuteten ,,konkret und praktisch ein 
Spott iiber unseren Parteitag, ... abstrakt und theoretisch... nichts als 
eine Verflachung des Marxismus, als ein Missbrauch der wirklich 
Marx’schen Dialektik...”.? Auch hielt Lenin mit seiner Verbitterung 
gegeniiber Kautsky nicht zuriick; er erklirte ihm in seinem Begleit- 
schreiben, er kenne die Sympathien der Neuen Zeit fiir seine Gegner, 
glaube aber, dass es nur billig sei, ihm die Gelegenheit zu geben, die 
,Unwahrheiten in den Artikeln der Rosa L. zu berichtigen”.* Als 
Lenin zwei Wochen lang im Ungewissen geblieben war, sandte 
er seinem Brief eine offene Postkarte nach, mit der er nochmals 
um Unterrichtung bat, ,ob dieser Artikel angenommen [wird] 
oder nicht”. Er sei anderenfalls gezwungen, ,,andere Wege zu suchen 
um die deutschen Soc{ial]dem[okra]ten mit den tatsachlichen Unwahr- 
heiten im Artikel der Rosa L. bekannt zu machen”.5 

Kautsky hat in seiner ausfithrlichen Antwort vom 27. Oktober 
Lenin eingestanden, dass er sich ,,in einer Verlegenheit” befinde: 


oie sind in der N[euen] Zeit kritisiert worden und haben daher 
ein Anrecht, zu antworten. Aber in dieser Antwort erértern sie 
eine Frage, deren Erérterung in der N. Zeit ich fiir unniitz ja fiir 
schadlich halte: den Zwist in der russischen Sozialdemokratie. 


1 Lenin (in deutscher Sprache) an Kautsky, 10. Okt. 1904 (Kautsky-Archiv D XV, 395). 
Der beigefiigte, von Lydin ins Deutsche iibersetzte Artikel ist erst 1930 in Leninskij 
Sbornik (XV, S. 186-97) verdffentlicht worden. Die Replik Lenins wurde (in einer von der 
Originalfassung abweichenden deutschen Ubersetzung aus dem Russischen) auch in die 
Ostberliner Ausgabe der Reden und Schriften Rosa Luxemburgs (Dietz-Verlag 1951, 
Band 1, S. 22-37) aufgenommen; diese Ausgabe enthilt freilich nicht den betreffenden 
Artikel Rosa L.’s. 

? Vgl. die deutsche Originalfassung der Replik: Leninskij Sbornik XV, S. 194. 

’ Thid. S. 196. 

* Lenin an Kautsky, 10. Okt. 1904. 

* Diese Postkarte an Kautsky ist von Lenin unter dem 26. Okt. 1904 datiert worden; der 
Poststempel (Genf) tragt dagegen das Datum des 25. Okt. 1904(Kautsky-Archiv D XV, 396). 
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Dieser Zwist ist ein derartiger, dass ihn die deutschen Partei- 
genossen nie begreifen werden. Ein Zwist, den man nicht begreift, 
wirkt aber abstossend. Die Mitteilung des russischen Zwistes 
muss daher in der deutschen Sozialdemokratie die Sympathien 
fiir die russische Sozialdemokratie beider Richtungen vermindern 
... Eine solche Verminderung... erscheint mir sehr schadlich. Ich 
habe daher alles aufgeboten, die Erérterung der russischen Strei- 
tigkeiten von der deutschen Parteipresse fern zu halten und will 
sie auch in der N. Zeit nicht behandelt wissen, so lange sie ein 
Familienzwist bleiben und nicht internationale Bedeutung erhal- 
ten. Aus diesem Grunde habe ich z.B. verhindert, dass mein Brief 
an Lydin iiber Ihre Sache[?], den die Iskra veréffentlichte, in der 
Leipziger Volkszeitung abgedruckt wurde, wie diese wiinschte, 
Ich habe auch eine Reihe von Zusendungen Ihrer Gegner stets 
abgelehnt, ebenso wie den Artikel Lydins selbst. Nun erfahre ich, 
dass die Streitigkeiten im Begriffe sind, sich zu mildern und 
vielleicht beigelegt zu werden,' und da erschiene es mir jetzt noch 
mehr inopportun als bisher, gerade jetzt die Streitigkeiten vor die 
deutsche Sozialdemokratie zu bringen. 

Den Artikel der Rosa Luxemburg brachte ich nicht deswegen, 
weil er die russischen Streitigkeiten behandelte, sondern srofzdem. 
Ich brachte ihn, weil er die Organisationsfrage ¢heoretisch behan- 
delt und uns in Deutschland diese Frage auch beschiftigt. Die 
russischen Streitigkeiten werden darin nur gestreift in einer Weise, 
die den unkundigen Leser nicht auf sie aufmerksam macht. 
Selbstverstandlich haben Sie das Recht, auf diese Kritik zu ant- 
worten, aber ich muss Sie bitten, dies bei uns in der selben Weise 
zu thun, wie es die Gen. Luxemburg that, unter Hervorhebung 
der prinzipiellen Gesichtspunkte und Zuriickdrangung der rus- 
sischen Streitigkeiten. Die russischen Differenzen auszufechten, 
ist die N.Z. nicht der richtige Ort. 

Sie bringen in Ihrem Artikel eine Menge Dinge vor, die bisher in 
der N.Z. nicht erwahnt wurden. Veréffentliche ich Ihren Artikel, 
dann werden Luxemburg, Plechanoff, Axelrod etc. ebenfalls ver- 
langen, ihre Auffassung der Dinge vorzubringen, wo kamen wit 
da hin! 

Ich hoffe, Sie werden meinen Standpunkt begreifen; zu einer 


1 Kautsky nimmt hier offensichtlich Bezug auf die sogenannte ,,Juli-Deklaration” des 
Zentralkomitees der RSDRP und auf die gleichzeitige Erklarung der ,,Bevollmachtigten 
der Minderheit” (Iskra No. 72, 25.8./7.9.1904, S. 9-10). Durch diese Vereinbarungen mit 
dem ZK war es den Menschewiki gelungen, Lenin von den Zentralinstitutionen der 
Partei zu isolieren. Vgl. auch Galerka: Doloj bonapartizm! Zeneva 1904, sowie Lenin: 
Samtliche Werke VI (1930) S. 529-31. 
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prinzipiellen Diskussion der Organisationsfrage gebe ich Ihnen 
gern das Wort. Ein Auskampfen der internen Zwistigkeiten der 
russischen Sozialdemokratie will ich dagegen, so lange es geht, 
von der N.Z. fernhalten. Ich bitte Sie daher, Ihre Erwiderung 
in diesem Sinne umzuarbeiten....” ! 


Es ist nicht bekannt, ob Lenin auf diesen Brief geantwortet hat; die 
Darlegungen Kautskys werden ihn jedoch schwerlich mit der ,,Neuen 
Zeit” ausgesOhnt haben. Die Ablehnung seiner Replik durch den ange- 
sechensten Theoretiker der deutschen Sozialdemokratie traf Lenin in 
einer Situation, in der er sich auch innerhalb seiner eigenen Fraktion 
einer zunehmenden Isolierung gegeniibersah. Der Einfluss auf das 
Zentralkomitee, bisher eine Bastion im Kampf gegen die ,,opportu- 
nistischen Parteiliteraten” um die Iskra-Redaktion, war ihm seit den 
Sommermonaten mehr und mehr entglitten.? Zur Zeit seines Brief- 
wechsels mit Kautsky befanden sich die Zentralinstitutionen entweder 
in den Handen der Menschewiki (Mehrheit des Parteirats, Zentral- 
organ) oder sie kollaborierten mit ihnen (Minderheit des Parteirates, 
Z.K.). So traf Kautskys Hinweis, die Streitigkeiten seien im Begriffe, 
ysich zu mildern und vielleicht beigelegt zu werden”, den Kern der 
Befiirchtungen Lenins: eine Einigung iiber seinen Kopf hinweg, wie 
sie Kautsky schon im Juni Axelrod gegeniiber angedeutet hatte,® 
schien in der Tat in greifbare Nahe geriickt zu sein. Auch die Aus- 
legung, die Kautsky den Aufsatzen Rosa Luxemburgs gegeben hat, 
diirfte Lenin kaum akzeptiert haben. Fiir den deutschen Leser mochten 
diese allenfalls als eine prinzipielle Erérterung allgemeiner Organisa- 
tionsprobleme aufnehmbar sein; im russischen Exil aber war die 
Wirkung fraglos konkreter. Jeder mit der Parteikrise Vertraute 
musste sie als eine Parteinahme der deutschen Sozialdemokratie fiir 
Lenins Gegner verstehen. Wie tiefgehend die Verstimmung war, die 
diese Vorginge bei Lenin hinterlassen haben, wurde einige Monate 
spiter deutlich, als Bebel im Namen des deutschen Parteivorstands 
nach dem Petersburger Blutsonntag eine Vermittlung zwischen den 
Parteien versuchte. Es erwies sich, dass die deutschen Genossen fiir 
Lenin als Schiedsrichter im russischen Parteistreit nicht mehr annehm- 
bar waren. (Schluss folgt) 


1 Kautsky an Lenin, 27. Okt. 1904 (Kopie von Kautskys Hand im Kautsky-Archiv C 
464/7); Kautsky hat das Manuskript mit dem gleichen Brief an Lenin zuriickgeschickt. 
Der Brief Kautskys erschien in russischer Ubersetzung in: Leninskij Sbornik XV (1930) 
§. 224-26. 

2 Vgl. S. 218, Anmerkung 1. 

* Kautsky an Axelrod, 4. Juni 1904 (Axelrod-Archiv). 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE NATURE OF THE 
NATIONALIST REVIVAL IN FRANCE 
BEFORE 1914 


It is frequently asserted by students of the history of the Third French 
Republic that the years before 1914, and especially from 1911 to 1914, 
were a period of nationalist revival,! a somewhat exceptional period 
when politics were dominated by a novel concern for national unity, 
prestige, and power; by calls for order, tradition, and discipline; and 
by catchwords connected with all these things. I propose to inquire 
first into the social aspect of this apparent change in the ruling ideology 
of the Republic, and then into the background and nature of the 
Nationalist movement. 

To begin with, it might be well to touch very briefly upon the 
attitudes and sympathies of the different social classes, insofar as these 
can be apprehended. Any acquaintance with the life and literature of 
the time should convince us of the reality of class-consciousness and 
class-divisions, sometimes of a very meticulous kind. However, the 
main division in this case will have to be classic almost to roughness, 
and regard the aristocracy, the middle-classes, and the rest. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, the first of these had not 
lost all political and still retained a great deal of social infiuence, 
particularly in the countryside. Purged of its eighteenth-century 
scepticism, the nobility had moved through Royalism to Catholicism, 
the defence of the Church having proved a better proposition than 
the restoration of the Monarchy. The great bastion of their power lay 
in the West — especially in Anjou, Maine, and Vendée — where they 
still made elections in the twentieth century much as the Earl of 


1 Cf. W. C. Buthman, The Rise of Integral Nationalism in France, New York 1939; 
E. M. Carrol, French Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs, 1870-1914, New York 1931; 
D. W. Brogan, Development of Modern France, London 1947; A. Capus, Les Moeurs du 
Temps, Paris 1912; A. Chéradame, La Crise francaise, Paris 1912; V. Giraud, Le Miracle 
frangais, Paris 1914; and many others. 
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Brentford made them for Phineas Finn at Loughton in the nineteenth. 
This aristocracy, whether legitimist or ra//iée, was fundamentally anti- 
republican, patriotic by tradition, and not at all “nationalist” in any 
party sense. The constructive part of the Nationalist platform they 
had always advocated as a matter of course, unless they had taken it 
for granted to the extent of not thinking it worth the mention. The 
rest was probably a matter of indifference to them. They naturally 
showed some interest in the “integral nationalism” typical of the new 
mood, and of that vociferous representative of the new mood, the 
Action francaise. But where their power was absolute, as it was in the 
West, they had no need of it, and could afford to ignore it in political 
practice. It was in the South-West of France, where their influence was 
thin, that men like the Marquis de Lur-Saluces and Mgr. de Cabriéres, 
good legitimists as they were, saw in the nationalism of the Action 
francaise a useful channel for their policies.' In western towns, where 
the Action francaise did wield some influence, there was not alliance 
but competition and struggle, in which the Right divided, and the 
weaker party — in this case the Catholic middle-class — won against 
the stronger aristocratic faction by securing the support of the new 
Nationalists.” 

This serves as a useful reminder of the influence of the Church, even 
where its power is not predominant. Such influence as the Church 
retained, had been exerted in the early nineties on behalf of the 
Republic to bring about, however half-heartedly, the ra/liement by 
which an important section of the Catholic Right left the Royalist 
camp and accepted the established order. But the institutional traditions 
and the class connections of the leaders of the Church made it, and 
them, lean heavily towards the Right even before pacifist Radicals had 
provoked their enmity by their anticlericalism. Throughout the life 
of the Third Republic ecclesiastical influence appears openly, though 
not officially, on the side of Nationalism. It was the Catholic alliance 
in the more specifically Catholic parts of the country (Normandy, 
Brittany, Basque country, Catholic areas of the Cévennes and the 
Vosges) which gave the Nationalists heart. But, once again, Catholi- 


1 They accepted the Nationalist alliance as they accepted any alliance with Right or Centre, 
¢.g. as it suited them. Compare maps 13 and 15 in F. Goguel, Géographie des Elections 
frangaises, Paris 1951, and A. Siegfried, Tableau Politique de la France de l’Ouest, 
Paris 1913, p. 417, to understand how lukewarm those Western regions where nobility 
was dominant were in supporting, say, the economic policies of the Right, whereas they 
reacted strongly on issues of national interest or prestige which affected their patriotic 
outlook. 

In the Sables d’Olonne, for instance, the Action frangaise allied with Catholic and bour- 
geois interests in 1914 to secure the defeat of Henri Bazire, successor of Drumont as 
editor of La Libre Parole and leader of a rival movement on the Right. 
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cism was the local reality, Nationalism only its occasional political 
expression — and not the only one.! Whatever forms Church power 
might take, however ferocious the family quarrels in which it might 
indulge, it remained Catholic, and Nationalist if at all because it was 
Catholic. 

This official Right of aristocracy and Church hardly alters its 
orientation in terms of political attitudes and language during the 
twentyfive or thirty years before 1914. The twentieth century finds it 
on much the same positions which it held a decade before, and which 
it will hold a decade and more later. There is little or no question of 
change or development about it: the most we can say is that it awaits 
the swing of the pendulum which will restore its ideas to the favor of 
political fashion. 


The second of our social classes, tremendously diversified, shading off 
into its rivals at both ends, should provide most of the material for 
a study of contemporary politics and political opinions, as it provides 
most of the personnel of the political, intellectual ,and administrative 
worlds. We need not consider those few members of it, grands bourgeois 
like Casimir-Périer or Pouyier-Quartier, whom only the nobility know 
(as they know themselves) not to be of their own. Below them haute 
and moyenie bourgeoisie had in common a snobbery which made the 
sanction and frequentation of the aristocratic world one of their 
dearest aspirations. Vulgar academicians, ignorant of social niceties, 
may have considered the drawingroom of Mme. Verdurin (in M. 
Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu) to be the height of fashion. 
But Mme. Verdurin herself knew better, and did her best to shed her 
awkward Dreyfusist connections in order to pass like the camel of the 
parable through the eye of the Guermantes needle. 

It was, however, less the social aspirations of the bourgeoisie than a 
new community of interest which made it move towards positions 
which the aristocracy had held for forty years. 1848 had done much 
to shake the Voltairianism of the bourgeoisie, and 1871 had confirmed 
this tendency. At first religion had been good for the people, then it 
had provided for the children’s education, at last it had appeared as 
that essential element of moral and social discipline which seemed so 
signally lacking in modern democracy. It was also worth considering 
that, by going to church and to church functions, one could meet the 
local chatelain, and even perhaps penetrate into the little world of the 
1 Thus we find the Catholics putting up “a free-thinking Republican” as they did at 
Rennes in 1914 to secure the defeat of a distrusted Catholic like Louis Deschamps, or 
indulging in intramural struggles like those which preceded the election of Paul Simon at 


Brest against another Catholic candidate. Cf. P. Delourme, Trente-cing ans de politique 
religieuse, Paris 1936, Ch. VII, passim. 
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nobility. Nobility and bourgeoisie met in defence of the Church, as 
some of them had met in defence of the General Staff, and common 
political interests sometimes opened doors upon which neither 
economic nor cultural considerations had prevailed before. 

But, beyond political, material interests also drove the bourgeoisie 
from the ranks of the party of movement, as Francois Goguel has 
called it, into those of conservative defence. In the years after 1871, 
layer after layer of the middle class came to the conclusion that enough 
had been done to alter the face of France, and that further change 
should be opposed. The old bourgeois aristocracy (if the term be 
allowed) of the country towns had its day with Thiers and MacMahon, 
disapproved of Jules Ferry’s anticlericalism, and went into opposition 
with Jules Simon in the eighties. Their fellows of the industrial and 
commercial world, survivors of what men still called the Gambettisme 
d'affaires, did not follow them for another decade, until the defeat of 
the moderate Méline and the critical years of the Affaire persuaded 
them of the primary importance of social defence with all its implications. 


The middle and lower-middle class, the real Third Estate, took longer 
to come round. It harboured few of the social ambitions of the upper 
layers, and was easily persuaded into a “radical” policy as long as this 
radicalism stuck safely to democracy and anticlericalism. The ap- 
pearance of working class demands was however enough to frighten 
them away — not from Radicalism which was by then no more than a 
harmless label, but from further reform. This class was not only anti- 
Socialist but anti-state, and one of the reasons for such an attitude is 
expressed in Pauline Bergeret’s words to her father: 


“L’Etat, mon pére, c’est un monsieur piteux et malgracieux assis 
derriére un guichet. Tu comprends qu’on n’a pas envie de se 
dépouiller pour lui.” ! 


Thus, though by 1905 it was the radicalism of this class which domi- 
nated government and Parliament, its mistrust of the state power toned 
down any program of social reform, and turned it quietly into a 
conservative force. 

In its lower reaches, this layer merged with the working-class; and 
this lower-middle class of small shopkeepers, shop assistants and 
office workers, afraid of oppression from above and of losing their 
identity in the proletariat below, without exactly abandoning the 
hope of forward movement, offered by its vulnerable and incoherent 
nature just those opportunities, just that temper of mind, on which all 
the Boulangisms and all the demagogues could try their hand. A pro- 


1 A, France, Histoire Contemporaine, Paris 1948, p. 712. 
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gram like that on which Anatole France shows us the Nationalist 


Lacrisse riding to victory in the ward of the Grandes-Ecuries, could 
appeal to all these groups: 


“Défendre Varmée nationale contre une bande de forcenés, 
Combattre le cosmopolitisme. Soutenir les droits des péres de 
famille violés par le projet du gouvernement sur le stage uni- 
versitaire. Conjurer le péril collectiviste. Relier par un tramway le 
quartier des Grandes-Ecuries 4 ? Exposition. Améliorer le service 
des eaux.” ! 


It seems fairly clear that, by the early years of our century, the middle- 
class, whether notables like the Siegfrieds of Le Havre, or on the 
confines of the working-class like the market-gardeners of Bobigny 
on the outskirts of Paris,” had left the reformist Republican camp — had 
left “the party of movement”. They were either concerned to obstruct 
changes which they feared would endanger the established order, or 
prepared to attack the established order to secure vague but violent 
changes. The paradoxical result was that both these tendencies brought 
grist to the Nationalist mill: the conservative because it found in 
Nationalist energy a not unattractive reassurance, the cataclysmic 
because it was tempted by their equivocal programs and by the 
passion of their demagogy. 

One section of the middle-class cannot well be included under any of 
these categories, and that is the great and growing body of State 
employees who were beginning to develop not only a strong feeling 
of common interest, but also a concrete syndical structure — in the civil 
service, the teaching professions, etc. Though as a class their traditions 
were strictly bourgeois, perhaps due to the centralization of their 
services, the low level of pay, the size of the organizations of which 
they were a part, the analogy of their working conditions to those in 
great industrial enterprises, their sympathies went to the parties of 
movement and social reform, sometimes indeed of violent reform. 


When speaking of “the rest”, one nods in passing to a great in- 
different mass of town and especially country-dwellers, whose 
parsimony as a rule outweighed patriotism and social spirit, and who 
swayed with the wind of the active, vocal minority, and of local 
tradition. We cannot, however, ignore the influence of the increasingly- 
organized workers’ parties, largely united by the S.F.1.O. in the 
political field, though the Independent Socialists (more independent, 
1 Ibid., p. 743; the similarity to the Poujadist appeal might well be noted. 


2 A, Siegfried, Mes Souvenirs de la 3¢ République, Paris 1946, passim; M. Agulhon in 
P. George, etc., Etudes sur la Banlicue de Paris, Paris 1950. 
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most of them, than Socialist) were also important. Though any 
Syndicalist would claim that parliamentary Socialists did not represent 
the working-class, they interested it enough to secure ever greater 
electoral support in the years before the war, and to frighten all the 
defenders of property and of the established order with the prospect 
of an impending Gétterdammering. 


Different as these varied groups and interests were, they had one thing 
in common — a basic or growing distrust of the system of government 
which some of them condemned for being too harsh and others for 
being too weak, which Royalists and Socialists condemned on prin- 
ciple, and others because it seemed unable to secure for them be it the 
stability, be it the opportunities, which they desired. Men who were 
in temporary possession of the levers of power may have believed that 
the system could work well enough, and there were those who - like 
Barrés or Jaurés — thought that any radical change would probably be 
for the worse. Nevertheless, whether change appeared as a threat or as 
a promise, it was bound to affect a growing section of the politically 
significant minority, the men who made opinions and sometimes 
policies. 

Such men would count among their number leaders and militants of 
political parties; writers and journalists; bodies representing or 
creating certain vested interests such as the unions, the /nstitut, or the 
Université; and also individuals whose opinions were invested with 
significance by the position they occupied in government or society. 
These leaders of opinion considered themselves, and were treated as, a 
social and intellectual élite, an élite which owed much of its cohesion 
to family relationships or student friendships. Cousins and in-laws 
spread the old-boy network from party to party, from salon to salon; 
and where no cousinage existed, a student camaraderie that amounted 
almost to free-masonry might make up for it. Thus, nearly 95°, of the 
men appointed to the diplomatic and consular services between 1907 
and 1927 were drawn from the graduates of the /nstitut des Sciences 
Politiques. Here we have a small group of able and influential people 
who, for the greater part, shared a vested interest in the established 
order and who eventually came to look upon Raymond Poincaré as 
their standard bearer, and to agree upon standards which (even when 
they were called Poincarist) were in effect Nationalist.'! The thing 
worth noting is that these slogans of national unity, discipline, 
confidence and power were not new, not original, did not have to be 
invented. 


' Poincarism was the respectable Nationalism of 1912-1914, which “allowed all good men 
to come to the aid of their party” by providing a leader acceptable to good Republicans. 
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The Nationalist idea of the superiority and strength of France, an idea 
to which one could appeal in order to perfect national unity and self. 
consciousness, an idea which could be exploited for politically sig. 
nificant ends, was already a tradition to be remembered or revived, 
After 1871, Nationalism in France had been associated with the Left; 
chauvinism had been the preserve of the uncultured, of the masses, 
The Jacobin tradition of the Left was not dead. When the twentieth 
century opened, everyone still remembered its latest eruption in the 
Commune, and in the efforts and peregrinations of Gambetta. 

Gambetta had been considered dangerous for fear that his revanchard 
intransigence would endanger the peace of France. But Gambetta’s 
thought evolved as did his position, and increased power brought with 
it increased inclination to compromise. His political heirs, first Ferry, 
then Méline, sought for peace without forgetting that much of their 
moderate Republican support lay in the patriotic and vengeful Eastern 
departments. Since the danger of war lay on the Rhine, they concen- 
trated their efforts on reconciling colonial and financial expansion 
with a policy of détente towards Germany. This gave their supporters 
the satisfaction of French successes without the dangers of a German 
war. Ferry and Méline were moderate men, and a positive policy 
along such theoretical lines as the Nationalists advanced at the time 
could not be expected from them. This left the Nationalist and 
revanchard arguments, convenient weapons, in the hands of the 
opposition. Nationalism remained a Radical preserve for many years: 
Boulanger, for one, rose first to power, then to notoriety, with Radical 
support. Many of his followers were jacobin and revanchard, lower and 
lower-middle class men of little or no property. His chief enemy was 
Jules Ferry. Boulangism is typical of such Nationalist movements as 
had to rely on a single leader, on the enthusiasms and prejudices of 
individuals rather than of groups, and on uneasy deals and alliances 
that might keep them going. 

When faced with the opposition of established parties Boulanger 
collapsed, and his fragile structure collapsed with him. It was not 
Boulangism that survived, but ideas which had existed before it, and 
on which it had relied for its success. If Boulangism lived on, it was 
not through some strange virtue of its teaching, but because it was 
itself the transient, if convenient, expression of a tendency which took 
different forms and labels, sought different support, but remained 
fundamentally constant in character and aim. And it is worth noting 
that it was in the regions most inclined towards that tendency —in the 
North, in the East, and in Paris — that Boulangism reaped some of its 
most interesting successes with the General’s triumphant elections 
in the North and in Paris, the electoral victory of young Barrés at 
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Nancy, and the eventual defeat of Jules Ferry in his own Vosges 
constituency. 


This spirit lived on. The Panama scandal of 1892 was the Boulangists’ 
tit-for-tat with their victors of 1889. It has been said that the Dreyfus 
affair was the last effort of the Boulangist spirit. This attributes too 
much importance to one manifestation of a tendency that was much 
longer lived. We learn better if we look to L’ Appel au Soldat, in which 
Barres makes his young hero, Sturel, vow after the General’s fall: 
Nous retrouverons des autres boulangismes!” Sturel would not have 
been too old to take an active part in the nationalistic activities of 
1911-14, and many of Sturel’s old companions did. His creator, 
Maurice Barrés, carried his ideas through the years, giving them first 
coherence, then a name. The name came when, in 1892, he first used 
the word “nationalism” in an article concerning the then-current 
debate between partisans of the classical French tradition, and “roman- 
tic’ admirers of Tolstoy, Ibsen, and Maeterlinck. The transition from 
literary nationalism to political nationalism did not take too long. 


The Dreyfus affair offered the doctrine an opportunity both to spread 
and to affirm itself. It was then, in 1899, that Barrés defined his idea of 
anationalist : 


“He is a man who relates everything to France, who judges 
everything, even the abstract truth, in terms of French interests. 
The assertion that a thing is good or true begs the question 
‘In relation to what is this thing good or true?’ Otherwise one 
might as well say nothing.” ! 


The Nationalism of Barrés was republican, traditionalistic, respectful 
of the established order even when he disapproved of it. Out of the 
Dreyfus affair, however, inspired by Barrés but differing from him on 
many points, grew another Nationalism. A rebellious Nationalism, 
anti-republican, whose assertive traditionalism rejected a whole 
century of French tradition, revolutionary because Royalist, and 
chauvinistic by reaction against the foreign elements that it felt were 
swamping French life and culture.* In the mood that prevailed in the 
pre-war years the activities of these Nationalists had their clear share; 


'La Terre et les Morts, Paris 1899, p. 12. 

* Cf. Maurras, Action frangaise, March 3, 1920. One may wonder whether these extreme 
characteristics were not due, at Icast in part, to the loss of electoral influence, and to the 
sties of disastrous defeats inflicted upon the Right in general, and upon Nationalist 
candidates in particular, at all elections after 1898. 
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their preaching heightened the defensive tone of France, and also the 
aggrievedly offensive tone of Germany. Effect and cause were so 
clearly interconnected that they are even now inseparable. Paris too 
must be granted its proper importance, for there the movement was in 
great measure concentrated. Nor was this surprising or new: the city 
had been revolutionary when the government was conservative, 
radical when the government was moderate; Boulanger had flourished 
to its cheers in 1889, anti-Dreyfusard nationalism ten years later. It 
would always be radical in its own fashion: before 1914 it was destined 
to see the greater part of the new nationalistic ferment. Again, this is 
understandable from a class point of view: at a time when France 
seemed threatened by the foreign enemy, the Nationalists stood most 
explicitly for French greatness and the power to affirm it; at a time 
when the social order seemed threatened, the Nationalists spoke up 
loudly if not clearly against those who attacked it. “The best people” 
would not condone their vulgar and violent methods, but they would 
look upon them with discreet sympathy. The solid bourgeoisie would 
find little good to say for their hooliganism, though its student sons 
would join the Camélots du Roi or chant Nationalist slogans. However, 
those lower middle classes uneasily teetering between bourgeois 
respectability and the disgrace of proletarianization — small shop- 
keepers, shop assistants, clerks, butchers (there should be a chronicle 
of the part played by butchers in the annals of Nationalist leagues!), 
and so on — could and would be more decisive about it, and the vote 
was not their only means of expression. 

Here was a numerous public, relatively stagnant, relatively backward, 
opposed to changes which might threaten the established order and its 
own precarious social position, yet impatient of the established order 
which appeared weak, indecisive, inefficient, hardly a trustworthy 
champion of internal order or national prestige. “Respectable men” 
revolt against the corruption that would be the country’s ruin and that 
could so easily be attributed to foreigners and foreign ideas. “Little 
men” revolt too, against the growing oppressiveness of state and money 


power, and become antisemitic “because the Jews have all the money”. 


It is all rather complex, hardly ever clear, but clearly good material 
for Nationalist agitation which offered a ground upon which persons 





——— 


moved by vague and contradictory aims and dissatisfactions could | 


meet with profit. But, though numerous, such people do not contribute 
much to national opinion. “The best people” do. And the most influ- 
ential of these were in Paris. 


We know, of course, that in terms of political and cultural activity, 
Paris has long been the centre of France. If Saint-Phlin leaves it for 
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his native Lorraine and a life of political insignificance, his fellow- 
déracinés remain, as did his creator Barrés; as does also Jules Romains’ 
country-born Jerphanion who may talk of his native soil, but who 
makes his life in Paris and remembers his childhood home chiefly 
for electoral purposes. M. Bergeret, unhappy and ineffective in the 
provinces, comes into his own when he is transferred to Paris; and 
the correspondence of Charles Péguy shows to what extent banishment 
from the metropolis troubled men who were, or wanted to be, active 
in political and cultural life.' As Versailles under the Monarchy, so 
Paris under the Republic was the place where things could be done, 
where men could get on, /a foire sur /a place where centered the strings 
of a myriad social, economic, and cultural activities. And so, however 
much he might talk of Lorraine, it was in Paris that Barrés produced 
himself; and the spell of the sorceress Martha was not strong enough 
to keep other fé/ibres beside Maurras in their native Provence. They 
were right, for in the countryside things had changed little since 
Renan recorded his impressions of the electoral campaign of 1869 in 
Seine-et-Marne. As for the myriad little towns, communes whose 
activity has been so well described in Roger Thabault’s excellent study 
of his own Maziéres-en-Gatine, their fate, like that of M. de Gromance, 
was settled in Paris. Their political ideas hardly less so.? 

It would be a mistake, certainly, to think of French public opinion 
in the pre-war years as one, coherent, united sentiment, gradually 
rising against the ever more clearly perceived and ever more resented 
threats from abroad, from within, or both; even though broadly and 
superficially this is the very picture of events. Obviously, public 
opinion is never wholly united, never wholly coherent, and seldom 
rises to a pitch of passion without being influenced — that is, without 
the use of propaganda. Such propaganda came wholly from Paris, 
through the conversation held there, the newspapers published there, 
the appointments made there, and the public speakers who went out 
from there (even if they were not by any means all Parisians themselves) 
all carrying a point of view forged and current in Paris. The two or 
three village notables, and anybody else who read or listened, were the 
local counterpart of the minorité agissante at work in Paris. But the 
provincial editors also read the Paris papers, maintained a Paris office 
if they could afford it, subscribed to a Paris news-agency otherwise, 
and the Paris Letter was a staple feature of the local newspaper. The 
most widely read provincial newspaper, La Croix, was itself little 


1 Cf. Barrés, Roman de l’Energie Nationale; Romains, Hommes de Bonne Volonté; 
France, op. cit.; Bulletin de l’Amitié Charles Péguy, passim. 

* Cf. Renan, Reforme Intellectuelle et Morale, Oeuvres, Paris 1947, I, p. 347; Thabault, 
Mon Village, Paris 1944; France, op. cit. 
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more than a copy of the Parisian editio princeps, and even great pro- 
vincial dailies like the Dépéche de Toulouse or the Progrés de Lyon 
read like brothers or echoes of the Paris press. 


All this was important. And it would be difficult, also, to overestimate 
the significance and the influence of contemporary literary production 
— especially at its most accessible, most popular level, that of the novel 
and the play. A great deal of attention has been devoted to French 
writers’ reactions to the crisis of the times, but students have focused 
with determination on evidence furnished by what are largely self- 
conscious documents, whether contemporary or ex post facto: diaries, 
correspondence, essays and articles, memoirs published later, and so 
forth. Yet the literary forms most likely to affect and reflect general 
public opinion — particularly popular novels — have been rather 
neglected.! True, the evidence is clearer, less ambiguous, more 
accessible too, in the important contemporary investigations of 
opinion in literary and student circles ;? in the critical essays of men 
like Brunetiére, Lemaitre, Capus and Faguet; in the mass of politico- 
literary writings by Massis and Sorel and Maurras and Daudet and 
Bainville and Barrés; above all, perhaps, in the brilliant work of 
Charles Péguy, full of reflections of (and on) the contemporary scene. 

And yet there is a good deal left of evidence and propaganda: even 
if we only mention the plays of Hervieu and Brieux, Emile Fabre and 
Jules Lavedan and Paul Bourget. Even if we remember only the novels 
of Barrés and of Ernest Psichari, of Romain Rolland and Paul Bourget, 
and the solitary but important work of Roger-Martin du Gard, which 
presents itself as an essential document for the student of the new 
atmosphere. Written in 1912, published in 1913, the changes of the 
time are emphasized in it because they appear emphatic to the author. 
And it was natural that Barois, the idealistic writer-politician formed 
in the Dreyfus period, should be struck by the change of temper 
among the young. Open Jean Barois anywhere and you will find a 
running chronicle of contemporary intellectual attitudes: open it at 
the chapter where Barois grown old interviews the young representa- 
tives of the new Nationalist and Catholic middle class, and you will 
find the stuff of the times. The emphasis falls heavily on the catchwords 
1 Cf. some instances of this attitude in P. Hazard, L’Ame frangaise 4 la veille de la guerre, 
in: Revue internationale de l’enseignement, LX XIV, 1920; E. R. Curtius, Die liter 
rischen Wegbereiter des neuen Frankreichs, Potsdam 1920; J. C. Cairns, Letters and 
International Politics, 1911-1914, in: University of Toronto Quarterly, XXIII, 1954; 
R. S. Bourne, Maurice Barrés and the Youth of France, in: Atlantic Monthly, CXIV, 1914 
2 Agathon, Les Jeunes Gens d’Aujourd’hui, Paris 1913; G. Riou, Aux Ecoutes de la 
France Qui Vient, Paris 1913; E. Henriot, A Quoi Révent les Jeunes Gens, Paris 1913, 
are the most important. 
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of the period: “Discipline, Heroism, Renaissance, Génie National”... 
“La France nouvelle, la France de la menace allemande, la France a’ Agadir.” 
Order must replace anarchy. Positive knowledge must replace vague 
philosophizing. The reader is told that one of the young men is in 
Normale-Sciences, not Normale-Lettres and that the other studies Law 
and Political Science: more “positive”, useful, subjects that the 
Philosophy which Barois’ generation would have chosen. They are 
stern, firm, and positive, without the weaknesses of dreams, or humour, 
ot self-doubt. Even their regard for tradition and religion, which they 
see almost as one, is of a positive sort: traditional (that is Catholic) 
morality must be restored because of its disciplinary virtues. 


This last point is borne out by the evidence of Henri Massis who has 
presented the Catholic revival of the time as part of a trend towards 
authority, hierarchy and discipline, rather than of a search for ultimate 
truth. It agrees with the testimony of M. Petit who speaks of Claudel 
as being “au premier rang des poétes qui voient dans le catholicisme 
la grande école d’énergie”. It fits in with the ideas of Ernest Psichari.! 
The whole discussion in Barois is paralleled in Agathon’s Les Jeunes 
Gens d’Aujourd’hui, and in Emile Henriot’s A Quoi Révent les 
Jeunes Gens (Enquéte sur la Jeunesse Littéraire), both published in 

1913 — the same year as du Gard’s novel. Henriot’s Enquéte quotes a 
lot of young writers (G. Duhamel, J. Copeau, J. Boulanger, A. de 
Tarde, H. Clouard) much to the same effect as the interlocutors of 
Jean Barois. And Julien Benda, when he later writes Un Régulier dans 
le Siécle, confirms that “tout un monde littéraire ne voulait plus savoir 
que Ame ‘frangaise’, les vérités ‘francaises’...” ? 

In Aux Ecoutes de la France Qui Vient, also published in 1913, a 
Protestant youth leader, Gaston Riou, delcares: “Two men above all 
tepresent Young France — Charles Péguy and Romain Rolland.” ® 
Péguy in those days was not widely-read, though Romain Rolland 
himself has very appositely written of him and of these times that 
“toute une jeune génération frangaise marchait au devant [de la guerre], 
joyeusement, et qu’en téte marquait le pas Péguy, entonnant la 
Marseillaise du Marathon.” ¢ But in “Jean Cristophe” Rolland himself, 
having written a novel in which a whole generation discovered its 
own reflection, cannot but describe the new mood and the effects of 
the new Nationalism — the new Catholic revival which affects Aurora 
Cf, H. Massis, L’Honneur de Servir, Paris 1937, p. 17; M. Petit, Histoire de la France 


Contemporaine, Paris 1916, p. 460; Weber, Psichari and God, in: Yale French Studies, 
No. 12, 1954. 


Pp. 136-37. 
'P, 283. 


‘Péguy, Paris 1948, I, p. 246. 
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and Georges; the reaction, against Free Thought, towards war and 
chauvinism that hurts Emmanuel grown old; and Jean himself cannot 
excape the impression that Europe “offrait Paspect d’une grande 
veillée d’armes”. Colonel House, one cannot help feeling, was some- 
what less perspicacious. 

With Ernest Psichari we come to an ideal type of quite another sort; 
a patriot of good family, a grandson of Ernest Renan, a nationalist, an 
admirer of Maurras, a soldier by choice, a Catholic by conversion, the 
very image of the perfect youth of the Nationalist Revival. His 
evolution can be traced through his two novels: L’Appel des Armes, 
exalting the order, discipline and patriotic virtues of military service, 
and Le Voyage du Centurion, exalting the superior order, discipline 
and spiritual virtues of Christian service. In connection with Psichari, 
we might also notice Paul Acker whose novels are clearly vehicles for 
the discussion of militarism and anti-militarism, and of the new 
patriotic attitude that alone can save France from her present 
decadence.! 


With Acker, however, we touch the demarcation line between the 
writers who depict and those who propagand; and the most influential 
of these latter at this time was without any doubt Paul Bourget with 
his “campagne de restauration nationale”.? Anti-democratic attitudes 
played an important part in the Nationalist Revival, and so did the 
need felt by some to preserve or restore the social and moral order 
threatened or affected by the “prevalent anarchy”. The work of Bourget 
affords an excellent illustration of these themes. The divisions and 
discords of the Dreyfus affair had inspired him to try his healing pen 
on the nation’s wounds. The inspiration of his social and_ political 
concepts comes, like that of Maurras, from Comte, Bonald, Le Play 
and Taine; and his porfeparo/e characters, like Victor Ferrand in 
L’Etape (1902) are eager to cite their authority. Un Divorce (1905), 
L’Emigré (1907), continue to preach the virtues of “Travail, Famille, 
Patrie”, social order and traditional values. The point is carried toa 
vaster public in the plays whose series begins in 1908 (some of them 
being novels adapted for the stage): Un Divorce, L’Emigré, La 
Barricade, Un Cas de Conscience, Le Tribun. The influence of the 
plays was the wider for being published also in the theatrical supple- 
ment of L’IIlustration which would carry them automatically to the 
marble table-tops of many thousands right-thinking families. The 
influence of the literary figure was enhanced by that of the political 
columnist, co-author of the Billet de Junius in L’Echo de Paris. And 
1 Cf. Le Soldat Bernard, Paris 1910; La Classe, Paris n.d. 

2 Cf. A, Feuillerat, Paul Bourget, Paris 1937, p. 245. 
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there are other — Barrés, Bordeaux, Bazin, revanchard, patriotic, 
traditionalistic, professeurs d’énergie. Léon Daudet, better in his chroni- 
cles than in his novels; Charles Maurras —a poet, an essayist, a pamphlet- 
eer, but as a novelist only a novelist anqué. But Anatole France, whose 
Histoire Contemporaine so brilliantly reflected an earlier period (as did 
the Roman de l’Energie Nationale of Barrés), gives us nothing or only 
afew flashes for this later time in La Révolte des Anges, and nothing 
at all to compare with the adventures of M. Bergeret. 

And if all these throw relatively little light on the activities of the 
Nationalist movement itself, they throw a great deal on the Nationalist 
mood, on the revival of patriotism, of national self-confidence and 
self-consciousness; on the new insistence on order, discipline, moral 
values, and the positive virtues; on the fashionable reaction against 
Free Thought, Socialism, empty values like Justice and Truth’, 
internal divisions (those created by anybody else), and generally the 
pernicious anarchy that had been born in 1789 and that had triumphed 
in 1902. Words against words perhaps. But Carl Becker has taught us 
how to identify the climate of opinion of a time by the words it favors 
most. By this token, the weight of literary evidence for the years 
before 1914 confirms the contemporary impression of a national and 
patriotic revival. 


It might fairly be asked how far Paris reflected France or, better still, 
how far it reflected on France. True in the 1850’s Paris “glimmered 
before Emma’s eyes in an atmosphere of vermillion”. But, just because 
Mme. Bovary over-indulged her literary tastes, may we assume that 
then, or halfa century later, the provinces were devouring the products 
of the Paris presses? We probably may; there is evidence to show that 
the novels of Barrés and Bourget were popular, Jules Renard finds 
cultivated men in the Niévre who know more than he of what goes 
on in Paris, and certainly the correspondence between Alain-Fournier 
and Jacques Riviére shows that there were then, as ever, circles in 
Bordeaux quite up to date on Parisian activities. Here is more proof 
of the focal importance of Paris, to which the Rastignacs and the 
Julien Sorels, the Pécuchets and the Sturels of the twentieth century 
still looked for inspiration, for opportunity, and (though often under 
protest) for leadership. 

No doubt parliamentarians still glanced toward their wards with 
moderate apprehension, and ran their constituents’ errands in Paris 
ministries. But the movement for parliamentary emancipation was 
already under way, and Proportional Representation, designed to free 
the deputy from too close dependence on his electors and place him 
' Cf. Jean Barois, L’Age Critique, I, 
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under even closer dependence to party headquarters in Paris, was 
itself significantly enough part of the platform on which a “Nationalist” 
coalition fought and won the elections of 1919. Paris was winning, 


So the new tendency towards patriotic emphasis is no less significant 
for being largely concentrated in a few regions which had long enter- 
tained it anyway, and in certain very active and articulate Parisian 
circles. Localized as it seems to have been, it is important enough to 
affect the parliamentary behavior of sound anti-clerical politicians 
like Thomson and Messimy, the public behavior of grand old repre- 
sentatives of the Republican camp like Ernest Lavisse and Anatole 
France, the orientation of one-time Dreyfusist strongholds like the 
Ecole Normale.! It is obvious enough to be noticed by all interested 
observers, both foreign and French.? And it is apparently strong 
enough to keep in power a President and a government who, if they 
did not actually seek war, yet accepted it as a part of their plans for 
France and for the future. But it is new only in a very limited sense; it 
is really a revival of attitudes never altogether abandoned, an emphasis 
on terms which fashion had slurred over for a while. What novelty 
there is in it lies in Paris. And that never was any novelty in France. 

So we are justified in speaking of a Nationalist revival in the sense of 
that term; the problem remains that of defining the nature and the 
source of a movement which was undoubtedly there.’ And this 
problem arises, as must already be clear, from the confusion caused 
by different groups and individuals apparently moving together 
towards a common “nationalist” goal. The movement appears most 
clearly in dramatic events such as the election of Raymond Poincaré 
to the Presidency in January of 1913, or the passing of the law 
prolonging military service from two to three years in the summer 
of the same year. But it manifested itself over a much longer period 


1 Cf. Lavisse’s yearly prize-giving speeches at Nouvion-en-Thiérache, reported in Le 
Temps; A. France, Discours de Réception for Marcel Prévost, April 21, 1910; H. Bourgin, 
De Jaurés 4 Léon Blum, Paris 1938, passim. 

2 E. Fourniére, Dépéche de Toulouse, Feb. 10, 1913; H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, 
London 1930, pp. 397-98; Die Grosse Politik der Europaischen Kabinette, Berlin 1922-27, 
IXL, p. 190, note 2; Amtliche Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte der europiischen Politik, 
Berlin 1925, IV, p. 148; British Documents on the Origin of the 1914 War, London, 1926- 
38, X, 2, p. 674; Un Livre Noir, Paris 1922-34, II, p. 304. 

3 R. Heberle, Social Movements, New York 1951, Introduction, passim, tells us what a 
vague thing a “movement” might be, sometimes a mere trend or tendency, sometimes a 
factor in producing a trend, sometimes a response to a trend, sometimes a political party, 
sometimes something much less formal than that. Though to speak of a Nationalist party 
in connection with this period would give the wrong impression, it is correct to speak of 
a Nationalist movement because it qualifies under Professor Heberle’s definition as 
“integrated by a set of constitutive ideas or an ideology”. 
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of time in fostering the mood that became first apparent and then 
apparently dominant as the Nationalist revival. Its make-up was not 
always clearly understood; many good Republicans merely recognized 
behind it their traditional antagonists — Clericals, Monarchists, and 
Nationalists: “Boulangism in 1889, Nationalism in 1899, Nationalism 
again in 1908”, wrote Le Progrés de Lyon on January 3, 1909, “but 
integral nationalism — that is to say monarchism. The Republic is 
undergoing its decennial crisis.” And the very next day, Louis Vaugeois, 
elaborated the same idea in the Action frangaise: 


»Ainsi ces puissances de sentiment que Barrés en 1900 nous 
montrait, et avec raison, inertes dans les foules patriotes, a 
Pidée de la Monarchie, les voila, trés incontestablement, qui se 
sont ébranlées depuis quelques mois dans les mémes foules 
patriotes. Car il n’y a pas 4 le contester de bonne foi: c’était bien 
les mémes gens 4 la salle Wagram, autour de Réal del Sarte, ces 
jours-ci, qu’en 1906-1907 autour de Mercier ou Rochefort: or, 
quand la moindre allusion 4 Dreyfus et aux juifs mettait toute 
assistance debout, cannes et poings levés, c’était l’émotion 
“nationaliste” sans plus: celle méme de 1899.” 


He might have added “et de 1889”. 

It was easy to confuse the Nationalist movement with its noisiest 
and most active representatives who, to all but those forces themselves, 
seemed one with the traditional enemies of the Republic. But, in fact, 
it was much more than that: as Georges Sorel very sensibly told one 
of his friends, “On n’avertit pas les peuples avec des revues qui tirent 
acing cents éxemplaires.” ! The vocal Nationalists were not powerful, 
and hardly significant, politically or socially: where they could muster 
four or five thousands demonstrators for an occasion, the Socialists 
would gather 150,000 when they really tried.2 And the good people of 
whom the Princess Radziwill writes in May of 1909 that they bunched 
together portraits of the Pope, tricolor flags, and effigies of Joan of 
Arc * can be cited in connection with the newly-prevalent nationalist 
mood, but hardly in connection with the integral nationalism of the 
Action frangaise. 


We should understand the situation better if we consider the idea of 
Henri Bazire who, writing at the end of 1911, pointed to the birth of 
a “New Nationalism”. He attributed it to external causes and in 


1 J. Variot, Propos de Georges Sorel, Paris 1935. 
? Cf, Le Progrés de Lyon, March 19, 1913; L’Humanité, May 26, 1913. 
3 Lettres de la Princesse Radziwill, Bologna 1934, IV, 77. 
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particular, to the general impression that Germany would never allow 
the country to live in peace: 


“Before the revelation of the foreign danger, a new nationalism 
is born.... It does not stem from transports of enthusiasm, nor 
from a political movement, but essentially from an awakening of 
patriotism, and of reasonable patriotism at that....” ! 


Nationalism and patriotism were used as equivalent terms, for that 
was how they appeared to him: 


“On nous dira, votre nouveau nationalisme se confond tellement 
avec le patriotisme qu’il se dilue en lui, c’est une moyenne de 
Pésprit public qui pénétrera plus ou moins les partis, mais d’oi 
ne sort ni un programme positif, ni une méthode d’action 
suffisamment précise.... Vous allez encore nous parler d’ambi- 
ance. — Pourquoi pas?” 


His article was the first attempt to analyze the new atmosphere. It 
called forth confirmation and warm agreement from readers and 
friends. And the spate of investigation which flowered during the 
spring of 1912 led Bazire to reiterate his opinion: the new nationalism 
was different from the old; it overflowed the limits of the old parties, 
and looked beyond the anxieties of internal politics.? 

But this was going a little too far: it is undoubtedly true that the 
new nationalism was different from the old one. The same cries and 
the same canes might rise in the sa//e Wagram, but the mood that 
impressed foreign observers was to be found elsewhere too — in the 
press, in the schools, in the tone of the theatre and the publishing 
trade, in the Elysée beginning in 1913, and the Army, and the Palais 
Bourbon.* It was therefore more than just the bright flare-up of 
nationalist embers. 

Now Mr. F. Hertz has explained in his study of “Nationalism in 
History and Politics”, that certain contemporary triumphs of extreme 
nationalism “were facilitated by the attitude of many statesmen and 
politicians who were not in sympathy with their aims, but either 
believed that it was too dangerous for their own position and that of 
their partners to take energetic measures against them, or even 
considered them as necessary evils”. And this illuminates the tolerance, 
1 La Libre Parole, Dec. 13, 1911; May 8, 1912. 

2 La Libre Parole, Dec. 6, 1911. 
3 G. Rozet, L’Eclair, September 15, 1911; P. Mulle, Dépéche de Toulouse, February 2, 
1912; J. Bardouz, L’Opinion, December 28, 1912; L. Cury, L’Echo de Paris, January 2, 


1913; A. Brisson, Le Temps, February 24, 1913; V. Marguerite, Le géut de I’énergie, 
Paris 1912; etc. 
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the sympathy, the support which old-style Nationalists received from 
the new, it indicates the real forces behind the Nationalist revival, and 
it helps to clarify the confusion between its various components. “The 
typical nationalist attitude”, writes Mr. Hertz, “...is to assume that 
national power and prestige are the best keys to all the treasures of the 
world, and that a strong State alone can solve the social problems 
and secure the best possible conditions for the development of national 
civilizations...” ! This helps to point out why conservative and 
nationalist programs cannot really be one: the conservatives aiming 
at the conservation of states, liberties, privileges, situations; the 
nationalists aiming rather at the creation of new ones, “with prestige 
and power as the supreme goals”. But it also shows why the superficial 
observer at a time when moderates and nationalists emphasized the 
importance of strong government and national prestige, could not 
see much difference between their respective programs. Why, in fact, 
patriotic conservative Poincarisme should look very much like patriotic 
extremist Na/ionalisme —to all but a few who, like Poincaré or Maurras, 
were in a position to know better. 


The apparent unity, then, of the Nationalist movement and of the 
nationalist mood in the years before 1914 is partly due to a confusion 
of catchwords, a concatenation of common slogans emphasizing 
patriotism, order, tradition, and discipline, a general tone whose 
coherence is more apparent than real. If we look closely we may 
distinguish an alliance of different tendencies, survivals, interests and 
tactics; and the sometimes-only-tacit collaboration of different men 
and groups leading to striking results, joining in striking policies, 
agreeing on striking measures, emphasizing first a latent then an 
elated patriotism. But the patriotic tone which characterizes the period 
after 1905 was not new; it was, as we have seen, the same old thing 
monté en épingle. Neither Barrés nor Bourget waited until the pre-war 
years to adopt it; Péguy was a rabid patriot even when leading the 
Dreyfusist bands of the Ecole Normale down the hill of Sainte- 
Genevieve; Brunetiére’s ardent nationalism never wavered; when 
Jules Lemaitre joined the Action francaise in 1908 it was no new 
departure for the ex-pillar of the Pafrie francaise. People like these did 
not need clowns like Jean Richepin to show them the way. The way 
had already been traced, and the men who followed it in 1914 had 
themselves laid some of its milestones in 1889 and 1899. 

Thus, to many of the people they affected, old Monarchists, steadfast 
Catholics, unreconciled Boulangists, unrepentant anti-Dreyfusards, the 
slogans of the new Nationalism had long been familiar. Others had 
1 London 1944, p. 35 and passim. 
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been shifting gradually to an appreciation of their use. Some were 
moved, as Bazire has told us, by the revelation of foreign danger. And 
some, perhaps among the most politically-significant, merely saw them 
as handy slogans in a difficult political situation in which internal and 
external pressures were complicated by the demagogic demands of the 
current political system. 

A movement, then, the nationalist revival? Only in the sense 
Professor Heberle tells us that we may sometimes use it, of “trend” or 
“tendency”. A public opinion? Certainly as he defines it — “The 
prevailing publicly-expressed opinion on a matter of public concern, 
which can claim effective validity in a society.” ! Effective? We can 
have little doubt of it when we survey the French political scene before 
1914. But vague, incoherent, tangible but indefinable — and almost 
impossible to explain outside the detailed story of events. In that case, 
“vous allez encore nous parler d’ambiance?” After all, “pourquoi pas?” 


1 Op. cit., p. 419. 
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EDMUND SILBERNER 


DER JUNGE MOSES HESS IM LICHTE 
BISHER UNERSCHLOSSENER QUELLEN 


1835-1840!) 


Intensives Nachdenken tiber religidse und soziale Probleme versetzte 
Hess im Herbst 1835 in eine Art prophetischen Trancezustandes, in 
dem er sich als einen géttlichen Verkiinder einer neuen Lehre be- 
trachtete. Mitte November beginnt er ein Buch auszuarbeiten und 
bezeichnet es als ,,ein Werk des heiligen Geistes der Wahrheit” 
(Tagebuch, fo. 101). Der Sohn Gottes habe die Menschen von ihrer 
eigenen Knechtschaft erlést, er, Hess, werde sie aber auch von der 
politischen Knechtschaft befreien (19. November 1835). Er sei berufen, 
,das Werk des heiligen Geistes zu verkiinden” (4. Dezember 1835). 
Die Zeit sei gekommen fiir die Erfiillung des Gebetes der Christen. 
Das Reich Gottes nahe mit machtigen Schritten. Er, Hess, obwohl ein 
Laie, sei berufen, es zu verkiinden, wahrend Deutschlands Manner 
den Beruf hatten, dasselbe zu erkennen und in der ganzen Welt zu 
verbreiten. Man werde aber, wie immer, nach Zeichen und Wundern 
fragen, damit man glauben kénne, dass er von Gott berufen und nicht 
von einem Teufel des Wahnsinns besessen sei. ,,So sage ich Euch, das 
Zeichen wird sein, dass ich, ein Laie, das Werk des hfeiligen] G[eistes] 
der Wahrheit gegen alle Gelehrten, Doktoren und Professoren der 
Erde verteidigen kann; das Wunder aber wird sein, dass dieses Werk 
Eingang wird finden bei allen Vélkern im Osten und im Westen, im 
Siiden und im Norden.” (13. Dezember 1835). Als Grundlage aller 


1 Fiir die hier benutzten Quellen verweise ich auf die erste Fussnote in meinem Artikel: 
Der junge Moses Hess im Lichte bisher unerschlossener Quellen 1812-1835, in: Inter- 
national Review of Social History, Vol. III (1958), S. 43-70. Ausserdem seien erwahnt 
das in der Schocken-Bibliothck (Jerusalem) aufbewahrte Manuskript von ,,Rom und 
Jerusalem” (Reinschrift) sowie die unten angefiihrten Briefe an Auerbach, welche sich 
simtlich im Schiller-Nationalmuseum (Marburg am Neckar) befinden. Schliesslich 
méchte ich den Leser noch verweisen auf Theodor Zlocistis Werk, Moses Hess. Der 
Vorkimpfer des Sozialismus und des Zionismus, 1812-1875. Eine Biographic. 2., voll- 
kommen neu bearbeitete Auflage, Berlin 1921. 
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Forschungen miisse ,,das letzte Buch der Biicher” — Spinozas ,,Ethik” 
— dienen. (Ebenda). 

»Der Geist, von dem ich spreche”, schreibt Hess in seinem Tage- 
buche (7. Januar 1836), ,,war schon lange da, bevor ich da war, denn 
er offenbarte sich der Welt zum ersten Mal schon im Jahr [1674] in den 
5 Biichern der Ethik von Spinoza. Und seitdem lebt er und wandelt 
unter Euch, aber Ihr begreift ihn nicht. So erging es dem Menschen- 
sohne, als er auf Erden kam, um die Menschheit zu erl6sen von der 
Siinde. Denn es heisst: ’dies Licht leuchtet in der Finsternis, aber die 
Finsternis fasst es nicht’. [Johannes, 1, 5]. Auch ich bin, wie einst 
Johannes, berufen, von dem Licht zu zeugen. Und bin selbst nicht das 
Licht, sondern nur der Verkiinder desselben. Und folge meinem 
Berufe, denn die Welt soll frei werden, damit sie durch die Freiheit 
zur Wahrheit, zur vollkommenen Erkenntnis Gottes gelange. Denn 
wie jeder Einzelne die Wahrheit nicht fassen kann, solange sein Geist 
nicht frei ist, ebenso kann die ganze Menschheit nicht zur Erkenntnis 
gelangen, solange sie unter der Aristokratenherrschaft seufzt. Darum 
verkiindige ich im Namen des heiligen Geistes der Wahrheit: Brechet 
die Fessel, zerreisst die Banden, womit man Euch gebunden, damit 
ihr zu Bestien hinabsinken méchtet, die man am Joche spannen und 
zur Arbeit antreiben kann. Ermannt Euch und habt Vertrauen und 
Mut, denn Gott ist mit Euch!” 


Obwohl Hess sich mit Johannes dem Apostel vergleicht, obwohl er 
als Prophet auftreten will, ist er doch nicht bereit, auf die wissen- 
schaftliche Methode zu verzichten. Er will nicht nur werben, er will 
zugleich sachlich demonstrieren. Interessant in diesem Zusammen- 
hang ist der Vergleich, den er zwischen sich und Borne zieht. Borne 
behauptet von sich, er wolle nur bewegen; denn bewiesen sei genug. 
Damit, meint Hess, wolle B6rne andeuten, dass seine Schriften keinen 
Anspruch auf Wissenschaftlichkeit machten; er wolle nicht durch 
Wahrheit iiberzeugen, sondern durch Erregung der Gemiiter, der 
einmal, wie er glaube, anerkannten Wahrheit auf den Thron verhelfen. 
Hess dagegen ist der Ansicht, dass die Wahrheit noch nicht so ganz 
anerkannt sei, und dass er deshalb, um sein Ziel, namlich die Aner- 
kennung der Wahrheit, zu erreichen, sich nicht der Mittel Bérnes 
bedienen diirfe. Borne wolle entzweien; Hess will vereinigen. Jener 
wolle bloss das Volk bewegen, dieser aber méchte ,,die Uberzeugung 
aller Edeln und das Interesse des Volkes in Einklang bringen”. 
(Tagebuch, 14. Januar 1836). 

Anfangs 1836 beabsichtigte Hess dem Buche, welches er damals 
schrieb, den Titel ,, Verkiindigung der Freiheit im Namen des hfeiligen| 
G[eistes]” zu geben. Es sollte seine Gedanken iiber die gesellschaft- 
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liche Ordnung enthalten. Dem Werke wollte er eine ,,cigentliche 
Verkiindigung” vorausschicken in Form eines ,,Aufrufs an das 
deutsche Volk” (Tagebuch, 1. Januar 1836). 

Ferner plante er Ausziige aus seinen schon niedergeschriebenen 
Gedanken unter dem Titel ,,Friihgeburten aus meinem Tagebuch” zu 
verdffentlichen. Da jedes Ding in diesem Leben zwei Griinde haben 
miisse, cinen inneren, géttlichen, und einen dusseren, weltlichen, so 
fihrt er auch zwei Griinde fiir sein literarisches Vorhaben an. Der 
erste sei, dass die Wahrheit nicht friih genug verkiindet werden kénne; 
die Welt, die Mutter der Individuen, habe in jedem Moment ein 
Recht auf die Produkte oder geistigen Reflexionen ihrer Zéglinge; 
Hess’ Gewissen gebiete ihm also, seine Gedanken so wenig wic 
méglich anderen vorzuenthalten. Der zweite Grund sei, dass ihm die 
Schrift Geld einbringen solle, welches ihm sehr not tue. Der Titel 
gcfiel ihm, weil er aufreizend wirke und den Rezensenten ein leichtes 
Spiel machen werde. Dabei bemerkt Hess, man miisse doch alle 
Menschen lieben, und Rezensenten, selbst die verrufenen, seien doch 
auch Menschen. Durch den Titel wollte er auch den Psychologen ein 
Mittel an die Hand geben, seiner Ausbildung von der Wiege an nach- 
zuspiiren. (Tagebuch, 1. Januar 1836). 

Die ,,Friihgeburten” sind nicht veréffentlicht worden. Die ,,Ver- 
kiindigung der Freiheit” erschien jedoch und zwar unter dem ver- 
inderten Titel: Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit. 


Gerade als er mit der Ausarbeitung seines Erstlingswerkes beschaftigt 
war, hatte er einen merkwiirdigen Einfall: sich um einen kleinen 
Posten bei Wolfgang Menzel, dem Chefredakteur des in Stuttgart 
erscheinenden Cotta’schen ,,Literatur-Blattes”, zu bewerben. In einem 
Briefentwurf an Menzel (2. und 18. Januar 1836) heisst es, dass er 
ihm einen Aufsatz nebst Gedichten — beide liegen nicht vor - zur 
Veréffentlichung schicke. Er schiittet ihm sein Herz aus, erzahlt ihm 
von seinen eigentiimlichen Familienverhiltnissen, seinen Schwierig- 
keiten und seinen sozialen Ideen. Er gesteht ihm, dass ihn seit einiger 
Zeit die Freiheitsidee im wahren Sinne des Wortes verfolge. Er finde 
keine Ruhe vor ihr. Sie drohe ihn zu erdriicken, wenn er sie nicht 
ausspreche, und doch wisse er nicht, was er mit ihr anfangen solle. 
Deshalb bittet er den ihm persdnlich unbekannten Menzel um Rat. 
Schriftlich kénne das indessen nicht geschehen, daher hofft Hess, dass 
Menzel — der ,,edle Herr’, wie er ihn nennt —- ihm eine Gelegenheit zu 
einer miindlichen Besprechung geben werde. Menzels Seele sei zu 
gross, um einem kleinlichen Argwohn Raum zu geben. Sein Geist 
werde warmen Herzensdrang von schwirmerischem Jugendfeuer 
unterscheiden kénnen. Hess bemerkt, dass er bei seinem wohl- 
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habenden Vater bleiben kinne. ,,Wenn ich indessen nur den diirftig- 
sten Unterhalt hatte, aber an /hrer Se‘te leben kénnte, wiirde ich mit 
freudigem Herzen Haus und Hof verlassen und zu Ihnen hinwandern, 
Vielleicht ist in Ihrem grossen Wirkungskreise noch ein kleines 
Platzchen vakant, das ein Schiiler, wie ich, durch seinen blossen guten 
Willen, durch Miihe und Fleiss gehérig auszufiillen imstande ist.” 

Es ist ein Ratsel, warum Hess sich gerade an Menzel wandte, 
Dieser war zu religiés und patriotisch, im konservativen Sinne des 
Wortes, um mit Hess’ Ideen sympathisieren zu k6nnen. Obwohl 
Menzel sich grundsitzlich fiir die Emanzipation der Juden eingesetzt 
hatte, war er doch iiber ihre zunehmende Bedeutung in der deutschen 
Literatur beunruhigt. ,,Es jiidelt in neuerer Zeit etwas in unserer 
Literatur”, schrieb er schon 1831 in seinem ,,Literatur-Blatt” (Nr. 41). 
Warum sollte er also dazu beitragen, dass die deutsche Literatur noch 
um einen Juden, iiberdies um einen radikalen, bereichert wiirde? Er 
war vielmehr bestrebt, diese Literatur von der ,,Plage Israels” zu 
erldsen. Es ist dabei zu beriicksichtigen, dass er schon im September 
1835, einige Monate, bevor Hess sich an ihn wandte, seine Fehde 
gegen das Junge Deutschland eréffnete, das er als ,,Junges Palastina” 
hinstellte. Es war also dusserst naiv, dass Hess sich etwas von Menzel 
versprach. Dass er an diesen iiberhaupt schrieb, lasst sich nur dadurch 
erklaren, dass er zu jener Zeit weder vom ,,Jungen Deutschland”, 
noch von Menzels Kampfe gegen dieses, etwas wusste.! 


Eine Antwort Menzels liegt nicht vor. Hess erhielt auch keinen 
Posten bei dem ,,Literatur-Blatt”. So konnte er sich seiner soeben 
begonnenen Heiligen Geschichte der Menschheit ganz widmen. Er 
schrieb sie ,,mit der Hilfe Gottes, des heiligen Geistes, am Rhein, im 
Jahr Christi: Tausend achthundert sechsunddreissig”.? Im folgenden 
Jahre — nicht spater als Oktober * - erschien sie anonym, ,,von einem 
Jiinger Spinozas” gezeichnet, in der Hallberger’schen Verlagsbuch- 
handlung zu Stuttgart, einer der bedeutendsten in Deutschland. Sie 
ist ,,Allen gottesfiirchtigen Regierungen” gewidmet. Das Bandchen ist 
22 Druckbogen stark: der Verleger hat es in die Lange gezogen, wahr- 
scheinlich um die Zensur zu vermeiden. 

Mehrere lingere Zitate aus Joel Jacobys anonym erschienenen 
»Klagen eines Juden” (1837) leiten das Buch ein. Hess wusste nicht, was 
schon damals allgemein bekannt war, dass die anonyme Schrift von 
1 Uber Menzels Stellung zu den Juden, vgl. u.a. ,,Literatur-Blatt”, 1835, Nr. 78-79; 
1837, Nr. 93; 1839, Nr. 98; ferner Wilhelm Winkler, Wolfgang Menzels Bedeutung in 
den geistigen Auseinandersetzungen des 19. Jahrhunderts, Breslau 1938, S. 51 f., 84. 

* Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit. Von einem Jiinger Spinozas (Stuttgart 1837; 
346 S. Kleinoktav), S. 226. 

3 Vgl. Berthold Auerbach, Briefe an seinen Freund Jakob Auerbach, Frankfurt a.M. 
1884, I, 31. 
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Jacoby stammt. Als Jiingling war Jacoby entschieden demokratisch 
gesinnt, s6hnte sich aber 1835 mit dem bestehenden Regime aus und 
wurde zu einem erfolgreichen Polizeispitzel und Renegaten, der sich 
iibrigens auch einige Jahre spiater katholisch taufen liess.1 Hess, dem 
diese Dinge unbekannt waren, betrachtete die ,,Klagen eines Juden” 
als unmittelbare Vorlauferin seiner eigenen Schrift. Als der Verleger 
noch einige Zusatze zur Erreichung einer gewissen Bogenzahl von 
Hess verlangte, tielen diesem sogleich einige zu einer Vorhalle seines 
Buches so passend scheinende Stellen aus den ,,Klagen” ein. Er sah in 
den ,,Klagen” nur den Ausdruck eines vom Schmerz seiner Zeit und 
seiner nachsten Umgebung beriihrten Geistes, der eine dunkle Ahnung 
von der hohen Bedeutung seiner Zeit hatte.? Er teilte Jacobys Ver- 
aweiflung an der traurigen Gegenwart und seine Hoffnung auf eine 
bessere Zukunft. Die alte Welt gehe zu Grunde, eine neue sei im 
Werden. Jacoby spricht Hess aus der Seele: ,,Auch an meiner finstern 
Pforte pocht an des Engels Preisgesang, auch in meine dunkle Kammer 
kam der Glanz der Friihlingsfahne. Sie taten mich erfiillen mit Freuden 
und mit Heil, sie taten mich beriihren mit Jugend und mit Lust.” * Wie 


Jacoby, will Hess seinen Lesern Heil und Frieden, Lust und Jugend 
verkiinden. 


Die Weltgeschichte ist Hess heilig, weil er glaubt, Gott sei in ihr 
witksam und lenke sie. Sie erscheint ihm als ein Heilsgeschehen, da sie 
zu einem heiligen Endziele, dem Reiche Gottes, fortschreite. Dieser 
eschatologische Glaube an einen heilsgeschichtlichen Endzweck 
eméglicht Hess den Glauben an die Fahigkeit des Menschen, sich 
um sein eigenes irdisches Gliick erfolgreich zu bemiihen. Als tief 
teligidser und eschatologischer Denker ist er iiberzeugt, dass die 
Vorsehung das Reich Gottes aufkommen lassen werde.* 

Das Verstandnis der Geschichte ist eine Aufgabe, zu deren Losung 
Hess beitragen will. Er betrachtet sich als ,,ein geringes Werkzeug der 
ewigen Vorsehung”, ,,die sich ja zu allen Zeiten solcher Menschen 
mit besonderer Vorliebe bedient hat, welche in Dunkelheit und 
Nedrigkeit lebten, damit der Mensch seine eigene Ohnmacht und die 
Allmacht der in ihm waltenden géttlichen Gnade recht lebhaft fiihle 
und endlich erkenne!” 5 


‘Uber die merkwiirdige Laufbahn dieses schriftstellerisch begabten Polizeikundschafters 
und literarischen Spiirhundes — wie ihn Varnhagen nennt — unterrichtet ausfiihrlich 
Heinrich Hubert Houben, Gutzkow-Funde, Berlin 1901, S. 32, 154, 210-213. 

* Hess, ,,Die ideale Grundlage des neuen Jerusalem” (Signatur: B 20), Vorwort (1840), S. 2. 
* Joel Jacoby in: Hess, Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit, S. 12. 

'Vgl. Hess, Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit, S$. 195, 276. Siehe auch Erich Thiers 
interessante ,,Einleitung” zu seiner Ausgabe von Marx’ Nationalékonomie und Philosophie, 
Koln, Berlin, [1950,] insbesondere S. 62. 


’ Hess, Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit, S. 209. Siche auch S$, 200. 
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Die Ideen, die er in seinem Buche darstellt, wurden ihm offenbar, 
damit er sie kundgebe. Sie zu verschweigen, hiesse eine falsche Be- 
scheidenheit zur Schau tragen. Wer sich seines Berufes bewusst 
geworden sei, sage gerade heraus, wo die von ihm erkannte Rettung 
liege. Was er allein der Gnade des ewigen Gottes verdanke, rechne et 
aber nicht seinem verginglichen Ich zu. Wo die Religion, die Erkennt- 
nis Gottes, das héchste Gut des Menschen, verloren gegangen sei, 
solle der Finder sich nicht schamen, freudig auszurufen: da ist sie 
wieder! In der Rolle eines solchen Finders tritt Hess hervor. Er fihlt 
sich berufen ,,den Willen Gottes zu verkiinden”.! 

Die Geschichte der Menschheit sei die Wissenschaft, die tiber den 
Menschen in gesellschaftlicher und geistiger Beziehung das starkste 
Licht verbreite. Es sei aber der Geschichte noch nicht gelungen, einen 
Plan in der Weltgeschichte zu entdecken. Sie sei noch keine systema- 
tische Wissenschaft, sondern nur eine Masse von Erfahrungen, aus 
denen wohl einzelne Wahrheiten abgeleitet werden k6nnten, die aber 
keine allgemcinen Folgerungen zuliessen. In der Heiligen Geschichte 
der Menschheit (S. 210) ,,wird der Versuch gemacht, Ordnung in das 
Chaos zu bringen, der erste Versuch, die Weltgeschichte in ihrer 
Ganzheit und Gesetzmassigkeit aufzufassen.” Hess’ ist weit davon 
entfernt, sich die Ausfiihrung eines Lehrgebaudes anzumassen, das erst 
in der entferntesten Zukunft vollendet erscheinen k6nne. Er wolle nur 
so weit bauen, als ihm Kraft verliehen sei (S. 211). 

Was in der Zeit geboren werde, entwickele sich in drei Perioden, die 
Hess Wurzel, Krone und Frucht nennt. In der ersten Periode keime es, 
sei einig und lebe innerlich. In der zweiten treibe es, sei gespalten und 
lebe dusserlich. In der dritten gedeihe es, einige sich wieder und reife. 
Auch die Geschichte der Menschheit durchlaufe diese triadische Ent- 
wicklung; denn die Menschheit sei ein lebendiges Ganzes (S. 71). 

Das allgemeine Ziel alles zeitlichen Strebens sei die ewige Wahrheit, das 
einige Leben, oder Gott, zu dem alles besondere, einseitige, getrennte 
Leben heimkcehren miisse, wie es von Gott seinerzeit ausgegangen sei. 
Jedes besondereStreben sei nur eine gewisse Art dieses allgemeinen Stre- 
bens. Der einzelne und die menschliche Geselischaft seien dem allgemei- 
nen Entwicklungsgesetze unterworfen: vom Keime auszugehen und 
gelautert,oder bewusst,zum Keime als Frucht zuriickzukehren(S. 234 f). 

Alles Lebendige sei in einem steten Fortschritte begriffen. Es sei der 
Menschheit niitzlicher, ihr diesen zum Bewusstsein zu bringen, als ihm 
blind unterworfen zu sein. Mit der zunehmenden Erkenntnis Gottes 
wiirden die Menschen humaner. Der Mensch solle sich dem ewigen 
Gesetz unterwerfen und nicht in einem fruchtlosen Kampfe gegen 
Natur und Gott sein Heil verscherzen. ,,Des Menschen Freiheit 


1 Ebenda, S. 231 f. Siehe auch S. 208 ff. 
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besteht nicht in seiner Willkiir, sondern im bewussten Gehorsam vor 
dem gittlichen Gesetze.” (S. 221 f.). 

Hess macht auf ,,die Abwege der neuesten Philosophien” aufmerk- 
sam, die, jede auf ihre eigene Weise, nur einen Aspekt der Philosophie 
Spinozas betrachten, und so des Meisters Lehre spalten. (S. 186 f.) 
Schelling fiihre Gott auf die Natur zuriick, waihrend Hegel ihn dem 
Geiste gleichstelle. Gott aber schliesse in sich sowohl die Natur wie 
den Geist ein. Hiermit will Hess den hohen Wert dieser beiden Philo- 
sophien keineswegs bestreiten, sondern vielmehr jede in ihrer eigenen 
Sphire anerkennen. ,,DasSchelling’sche Verdienst um die Naturwissen- 
schaft ist ebenso unbestreitbar, wie das Hegel’sche um die Geschichts- 
forschung. Nur sofern sich jede als abso/ute Wissenschaft, als Hei/s/lehre 
geltend machen will, verwerfen wir ihre Aussprache. Da namlich das 
Heil in der absoluten, allseitigen Erkenntnis Gottes besteht, so kann es 
nicht entweder in der Natur-, oder in der Geistesphilosophie zu suchen 
sin. Gott, oder das Leben, kann weder ausschliessend als Nasur 
noch als Geist gedacht werden.” (S. 187 f.). Das Heil — daran hilt Hess 
ausdriicklich fest — sei weder im Glauben noch im Wissen allein zu 
suchen, weder in Schellings seliger Gemiitsandacht, noch in Hegels 
geistiger Begriffsregion, weder im Gefihl, noch im Verstande, weder 
inRuhe, noch Bewegung, weder in der Vergangenheit, noch Zukunft 
-sondern beide zusammen bilden das wahre Leben. (S. 189 f.). 

Die Aufgabe des Historikers bestehe nicht in der Beschreibung der 
geschichtlichen Tatsachen der Vergangenheit, sondern in der Erkennt- 
ais des geschichtlichen Gesamtprozesses, der auch die Zukunft umfasse. 
Der Historiker solle Entwicklungsgesetze entdecken, die das Voraus- 
sehen kiinftiger Geschichte in ihren Grundziigen erméglichen. Diese 
Aufgabe stellt sich Hess in seiner geschichtsphilosophischen Studie. 


Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit” zerfallt in zwei Abteilungen: 
dieerste behandelt ,, Die Vergangenheit als Grund dessen, was geschehen 
wird”, die zweite ,,Die Zukunft als Folge dessen, was geschehen ist”. 
Hess, der keine tiefe Kenntnis der Geschichte besitzt, teilt will- 
kiirlich die Weltgeschichte in sechzehn Perioden ein, die er in drei 
Hauptperioden zusammenfasst.! Wie jede Geschichtsphilosophie, so 
' Erste Hauptperiode: 1. Von Adam bis zur Siindflut. — 2. Von Noah bis Abraham. — 
j} Von Abraham bis Moses. — 4. Von Moses bis David. — 5. Von David bis zum Exil. - 
6. Von Esra bis Matathias Makkabiius. — 7. Von Matathias Makkabius bis Jesus Christus. 
Luite Hauptperiode: 8. Von Christus bis zur Vélkerwanderung. — 9. Von Leo dem 
Grossen bis Gregor dem Heiligen. — 10. Von Gregor dem Heiligen bis Karl Martell. — 
u. Von Karl Martell bis Gregor dem Sicbenten. — 12. Von Gregor dem Siebenten bis 
um [papstlichen] Exil. — 13. Von Johann Wickleff bis Martin Luther. — 14. Von Martin 
luther bis Benedikt Spinoza. 


Dritte Hauptperiode: 15. Von Benedikt Spinoza bis zur franzésischen Revolution. - 
16, Die Revolution. 
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vergewaltigt auch seine Konstruktion der Weltgeschichte die Tat. 
sachen und vereinfacht die vielgestaltige historische Wirklichkeit, 
Seine Dreigliederung beruht dusserlich auf der Trinitatslehre. Drei 
verschiedene Arten, Gott zu erkennen, entfalten sich in drei ver- 
schiedenen Hauptperioden der Weltgeschichte, in denen die dre 
Personen der Trinitét sich nacheinander den Menschen offenbaren. 
Die erste Hauptpetiode sei die Offenbarungsgeschichte von Gott, dem 
Vater, oder die Erkenntnis Gottes in Bildern der Phantasie, die zweite 
die Offenbarungsgeschichte von Gott, dem Sohne, oder die Erkennt- 
nis Gottes in Ahnungen des Gemiites, die dritte die Offenbarungs- 
geschichte von Gott, dem heiligen Geist, oder die reingeistige Erkennt- 
nis Gottes. Die erste Hauptperiode beginne mit Adam, die zweite mit 
Christus, die dritte mit Spinoza. Bezeichnend ftir alle diese Perioden 
sei das Anwachsen der Erkenntnis Gottes.} 

Die erste Hauptperiode, das Kindesalter der Menschheit, sei durch 
das passive Geistesvermégen, die Phantasie, gekennzeichnet. Zu 
Beginn dieser Periode herrsche Gleichheit und Freiheit, und es gebe 
kein Eigentumsrecht. Deshalb seien auch die ersten Menschen gut und 
gliicklich gewesen und liebten einander. Spater entzweiten sich aber 
die Menschen, innerlich und dusserlich, und das Eigentum kommeauf? 

Mit der zweiten Hauptperiode, mit Christus, beginne eine neue Ara, 
in der ,,das aktive Geistesverm6gen oder das innere Gemiitsleben” 
(S. 81) vorherrsche. Christus sei der erste Geist, der Gott allumfassend 
und ewig erkannt habe. Es sei aber keine reingeistige Erkenntnis 
gewesen, denn Gott habe sich Christus im Gemiite offenbart. Ur- 
spriinglich sei die christliche Kirche miachtig und einflussreich ge- 
wesen. Als aber die Christen sich gemehrt und Kaiser unter sich 
gezihlt hatten, sei ihr Christentum entartet. Ihre Bescheidenheit habe 
sich in Anmassung verwandelt, ihre Liebe in Egoismus, ihre Geist- 
lichkeit sei immer machtiger geworden, und der Geist Christi sei von 
ihnen gewichen. Die Geistlichkeit sei tibermiitig geworden, Gott und 
den Menschen ein Greuel. So habe der unaufhaltsame Untergang der 
christlichen Kirche begonnen. Die Ungleichheit der Menschen habe 
in der zweiten Hauptperiode, im Feudalismus des Mittelalters, ihren 
Hodhepunkt erreicht. Aber am Ende dieser Ara habe schon der Ver- 
stand vorzuherrschen begonnen.® 


1 Ebenda. S. 87 f., 156. Die Hess’sche Trichotomie erinnert nur ausserlich an Joachims 
von Fiore (1131-1202) Dreizeitalteridee yom Reich des Vaters, des Sohnes und des heiligen 
Geistes. Hess erwahnt Joachim nicht, und es ist kaum anzunehmen, dass er von ihm 
etwas wusste. Uber Joachim, vgl. Karl Lowith, Weltgeschichte und Heilsgeschehen. Die 
theologischen Voraussetzungen der Geschichtsphilosophie, Ziirich, Wien 1953, Kap. VII. 
? Hess, Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit, S. 22, 30, 81, 236. 

3 Ebenda, S. 88, 91, 99, 119-121, 141, 156. 
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Die reingeistige Erkenntnis Gottes charakterisiere die dritte Haupt- 
periode. Spinoza, der Hauptreprasentant dieser Periode, erkenne Gott 
tiefer als seine Vorginger. Gott habe sich ihm nicht mehr bloss in 
Ahnungen des Gemiites, sondern im hellen Lichte des Verstandes 
offenbart. Christus habe die Vermittlung von Idealem und Realem, 
von Geist und Natur begonnen. Mit Spinoza sei diese Vermittlung 
beschlossen. Sei Adam, der Naturmensch, der Prototyp des Altertums, 
Christus, der Gottesmensch, der Prototyp des Mittelalters, so sei 
Spinoza, der Mensch schlechthin, der Prototyp der Neuzeit. Nachdem 
der Mensch zur reingeistigen Erkenntnis Gottes gelangt sei, sei er 
des miihseligen Forschens nach dem Ziel seines Lebens, nach seiner 
Bestimmung enthoben worden. ,,Der Mensch weiss jetzt Gesinnung 
und Tat nach dem erkannten Gesetze einzurichten, und geht im 
klaren Bewusstsein seines ewigen Lebens in Gott mit festem, mann- 
lich ruhigem Schritte vorwarts auf der Bahn der Erkenntnis.” ! 


Das wahre Heil der Menschheit liege in der kommenden Zeit. Wenn 
es immer béswillige und kurzsichtige Toren gegeben habe, die das 
Heil in einer nie wiederkehrenden Vergangenheit gesucht hiatten, so 
liege es daran, dass ihnen der Blick in die Zukunft versagt gewesen sei. 
Diese Zukunft bildet den Gegenstand der zweiten Abteilung der 
,Heiligen Geschichte der Menschheit”. Hess will darin nicht einfach 
weissagen. Er glaubt vielmehr entwicklungsgeschichtlich vorgehen 
und so die Zukunft voraussagen zu ké6nnen. Die Menschheit ent- 
wickle sich nach einem ewigen, notwendigen Gesetze, dessen Kennt- 
nis die Voraussage der Zukunft ermdgliche. Hess glaubt zu wissen, 
was im ewigen Plane der Vorsehung liege.? Er habe ,,die Grundlage 
des Gottesreiches entdeckt” (S. 287). Folglich k6nne ihm kein Zweifel 
mehr bleiben tiber das, was unsere Zeit im allgemeinen wolle und was 
sie auch durchsetzen werde (S. 242 f.). 

Weil er sich vom gittlichen Lichte durchdrungen” fiihle, wage er 
sich an die Schilderung unserer Zukunft (S. 314). Was er tiber diese 
age, betrachte er nicht als ein blosses Gebilde seiner Phantasie, son- 
dern als Frucht einer reifen Uberlegung, und wenn das Gesagte im 
Gewande der Poesie erscheine, so nur deshalb, weil in der Zukunft 
Ideal und Wirklichkeit identisch sein werden; ,,die Wirklichkeit wird 
ideell, weil das Ideal verwirklicht wird” (S. 314). Er hebe die wesent- 
lichen Bedingungen des heiligen Reiches hervor, damit jedermann 
ber das Heil der Zeit unterrichtet werde, und niemand durch Unwis- 
' Ebenda, S. 176. Siche auch S. 156 und Hess, Die europiiische Triarchie, Leipzig 1841, 
ine heilige Geschichte der Menschheit, S, 80, 170, 263. 
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senheit in das Verderben renne (S. 307). ,, Wer Ohren hat, der hére! ~” 
(S. 308). 


Das grosse Ubel der Zeit liege in dem Missverhiltnis zwischen den 
hervorragenden Errungenschaften des Verstandes und der triiben 
Realitit des Lebens. Die Menschen hitten heute weder eine Religion, 
noch ein Vaterland. Uberall herrsche grober Eigennutz. Ausser der 
rein wissenschaftlichen Arbeit sei jede Tatigkeit von gemeinstem 
Egoismus bestimmt. Es seien nicht alle fiir jeden, und jeder fiir alle 
tatig, sondern jeder fiir sich, wie im Tierleben. Dabei wiissten die 
Menschen, dass jeder seine Krallen und Zahne habe, um zur eigenen 
Erhaltung seine Briider zu zerfleischen und zu verzehren. Arbeiten 
fiir das Gffentliche Wohl sei eine lacherliche Phrase geworden. (S. 298 ff.). 


Die Quelle der sozialen Not liege in der wirtschaftlichen Ungleichheit, 
Urspriinglich seien die Giiter gleichmassig unter das Volk verteilt 
gewesen. Mit dem Aufkommen des Eigentumsrechts habe die Un- 
gleichheit begonnen. Sie habe sich im Laufe der Zeit vergrGssert und 
gelange zu ihrem Hohepunkt, nicht weil das Eigentumsrecht auf- 
gekommen sei, sondern weil das historische Recht, ,,die Erblichkeit 
der Verdienste” es begleitet habe.! Die soziale Not miisse aber am 
Ende unertraglich werden, wenn eine kleine Minderheit die grosse 
Mehrheit der Gesellschaft ausbeute und knechte. Nicht die alte Adels- 
aristokratie, sondern die neue Geldaristokratie sei der wahre Feind des 
Fortschrittes. Sie werde, wie einst der Adel, ziahen Widerstand leisten, 
werde aber schliesslich im Kampfe unterliegen und ihre historischen 
Rechte verlieren. Der Egoismus grabe sich schon selbst sein Grab 
und werde in kurzem beerdigt werden.* 

Die soziale Not sei grésser als die politische (S. 308). ,,Sowohl die 
moralische Not, als die physische, die jetzt zu herrschen beginnt, ist 
begriindet in dem wachsenden Reichtume des einen, und in der zu- 
nehmenden Armut des andern Teils der Gesellschaft. Diese Dishar- 
monie, diese Ungleichheit, dieser Egoismus wird noch weit grisser 
werden. Schon beklagen sich die Bessern und Einsichtsvollern tiber 
diese soziale Krankheit. Aber sie wird noch eine Hohe erreichen, die 
auch den Stumpfsinnigsten und Hartnackigsten erschrecken wird.” 
(S. 296). 

Das Streben nach materiellen Giitern sei an sich kein Ubel und zeuge 
eher von einer uns noch erwartenden hohen Gliickseligkeit; es diirfe 
deshalb nicht mit Geringschatzung betrachtet werden. Es sei nur 
verwerflich, wenn es mit den Interessen der Gesellschaft kollidiere 


1 Ebenda, S. 268. Siche auch S. 30, 236, 252, 261. 
2 Ebenda, S. 267-269, 295 f. 
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(S. 267). Unter den gegenwartigen Bedingungen sei dies nun tatsach- 
lich der Fall. Infolge des technischen Fortschrittes sei der Reichtum 
nicht mehr, wie einst, durch den Raub, durch die Verarmung und 
Unterdriickung anderer Menschen bedingt (S. 302). ,,So wie aber 
unsre Gesetze und Institutionen beschaffen sind, dienen die neuen 
Erfindungen in der Mechanik, der sich tiglich hebende Gewerbefleiss 
und Handel, nur dazu, die Ungleichheit zu steigern, den Reichtum 
einer- und die Armut andererseits zu férdern.” (S. 303). 

Die gegenwartige Entwicklung der Wirtschaft fiihre notwendig zur 
Polarisation von Reichtum und Armut sowie zur Zugrunderichtung 
der Mittelschichten. ,,[n unsrer Zeit — in einer Zeit, wo die materielle 
Kraft des Menschen durch die Natur ersetzt wird — in einer Zeit, wo 
der beschrinkte Innungs- und Gildenzwang den unbeschrinkten 
Aktienunternehmungen, wo jeder Zwischenhandel, wie jedes Hand- 
werk, dem Grosshandel und der Industrie weichen muss — in einer 
Zeit, sagen wir, wo freier Handel und Gewerbefleiss endlich jede 
individuelle Tatigkeit in einen ungeheuren Universalrachen ver- 
schlingt — muss der A/ittel/stand notwendig immer mehr schwinden” 
(S. 305). 

»Die urspriingliche Gleichheit der Menschen muss durch die Auf- 
hebung der Erblichkeit vermittelt werden” (S. 257). Die Gegenwart 
sei bestrebt, das Erbrecht aufzuheben. Es bestehe auch kein Grund, 
es aufrechtzuerhalten. Aus der Tatsache, dass der Mensch wihrend 
seines Lebens das Recht habe, iiber sein Vermégen zu verfiigen, 
dirfe nicht der Schluss gezogen werden, dass er auch das gleiche 
Recht nach seinem Tode habe. Denn der Unterschied zwischen dem 
Rechte eines lebenden und toten Menschen sei so gross wie der 
awischen Leben und Tod. Wie das Universum beim Tode des Indi- 
viduums das Kapital zuriickfordere, das es ihm nur auf eine gewisse 
Zeit zur Vergrésserung geliehen habe, — so diirfe der Staat beim Tode 
seiner Glieder das Kapital zuriickfordern, das im Grunde sein Eigen- 
tum sei. Diese giainzliche Aufhebung des historischen Rechtes sei die 
Grundbedingung der kiinftigen Harmonie und Gleichheit.! 


Hess unterscheidet zwei Stufen der in der Zukunft zu realisierenden 
Gleichheit. In der ersten werde das Eigentum der Individuen nach 
deren Tode dem Staate als Universalerben anheimfallen, der wiederum 
jedem Staatsgliede nach dessen Miindigkeit einen gleich missigenTeil 
aus seinem Schatze zuerkennen werde (S. 261 f.). Auf diese Weise 
werde die Ungleichheit unter den Menschen zwar nicht ganz auf- 
gehoben, aber sie werde relativ ausgeglichen. Der so reformierte 
Staat werde sich weiter entwickeln und reifen, bis er endlich im 


1 Ebenda, S. 251, 268, 271, 273, 287. 
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,Greisenalter” (S. 256) die zweite, hdhere Stufe, erreicht habe, die der 
volligen Gleichheit. Der Besitz aller Giiter werde gemeinschaftlich, 
der Schatz der Gesellschaft jedem ge6ffnet sein. Diese Giitergemein- 
schaft sei ,,das letzte Ziel des sozialen Lebens” (S. 249). 

Es gebe nur zwei Wege, die zur Verwirklichung der kiinftigen Ord- 
nung, des Gottesreiches, fiihren: der blinde Kampf der Leiden- 
schaften oder die friedliche Schlichtung durch das Verstandnis. Wer 
human gesinnt sei, k6nne unméglich den Weg der Revolution ein- 
schlagen wollen; er wisse, dass sie nur ein Notpfad, nicht aber der 
gerade Weg zum Ziele sei (S. 219 f.). Obwohl Hess sich vor dem 
falschen Verdacht bewahren will, dass er ,,Revolutionen hervorzv- 
rufen oder rege zu halten” beabsichtige (S. 218), so stellt er doch klar 
fest, dass Kollisionen, die man nicht durch geeignete, neue Gesetze 
friedlich schlichten kann, zu Revolutionen fiihren miissen (S. 224). 

Die Grundlage des Gottesreiches werde erst durch ,,eine grosse Not, 
der wir zunachst entgegengehen, vermittelt werden” (S. 287 f.). Hess 
hilt es fiir seine Pflicht, diese Not der Offentlichkeit zum Bewusstsein 
zu bringen und sie dadurch zu mildern. Denn wenn auch wenig 
Hoffnung vorhanden sei, dass die bevorstehende Kollision friedlich 
geschlichtet werde, so wolle er doch nichts unterlassen, um zur 
Hebung des Zwiespaltes nach Kraften beizutragen. ,,Unser Beruf ist 
es, das Heil durch das Verstandnis zu fordern. Wehe uns, wenn wit 
uns durch irgendeine Leidenschaft abhalten lassen, diesem géttlichen 
Berufe zu folgen!” (S. 288). 


Die neue gesellschaftliche Ordnung werde das gemeinsame Werk 
Deutschlands und Frankreichs sein. Die Franzosen seien an politisch- 
sozialen, die Deutschen an religids-sozialen Problemen interessiett. 
Deutschland sei das Land der grossen geistigen Kampfe, Frankreich 
das der welthistorischen Revolutionen (S. 308 f.). Von Frankreich 
werde die echte Politik, von Deutschland die wahre Religion ausgehen, 
Durch die Vereinigung beider wird das neue Jerusalem entstehen. 
Und die Posaune der Zeit wird zum dritten Male erschallen, und das 
Reich der Wahrheit wird gegriindet sein.” (S. 310). 


In dem Schlusskapitel, ,,Das neue Jerusalem und die letzten Zeiten’, 
entwirft Hess sein ideales Zukunftsbild. Im Gottesreich werde die 
Politik auf ewigen Prinzipien gegriindet und von Frommen gepflegt 
werden. Menschen werden wie Briider leben, und der Unterschied 
zwischen Regierenden und Regierten werde verschwinden. Das 
Gottesreich werde keine Eroberungskriege fiihren; solange es noch 
nicht alle Vélker in sich aufgenommen habe, werde es sich auf Ver- 
teidigung beschrinken (S. 314 f.). Der Unterschied zwischen Stadt und 
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Dorf werde sich verringern. In Dorfern wiirden herrliche Gebiude 
errichtet werden, in Stadten schéne Garten angelegt. Das ganze Land 
werde in einen grossen Garten verwandelt. ,,Darin werden lauter 
frohe und fleissige Menschen wandeln und das Leben geniessen, wie 
es Menschen geziemt. Das Elend wird man suchen, um ihm abzuhelfen, 
aber wenig nur finden; das Ungliick wird von den Menschen Abschied 
genommen haben. Der Mann wird nicht mehr im Schweisse seines 
Angesichtes, sondern in freier, froher Lebenslust sein Brot erwerben; 
und das Weib, von dem ebenfalls der Fluch genommen, wird des 
Lebens Vollgenuss mit dem Manne teilen.” (S. 316). 

Das weibliche Geschlecht werde dem minnlichen gleichgestellt sein. 
Die Frau werde, ebenso wie der Mann, eine humane Bildung ge- 
niessen. Beide werden sich durch das Band der freien Liebe ver- 
einigen. Die Ehe werde aufh6ren eine Sklavenkette zu sein. Die Idee 
der freien Liebe sei zwar nicht neu, doch kGnne sie nur im Reiche 
Gottes verwirklicht werden (S. 317 ff.). 

Die Erziehung der Jugend werde unmittelbar vom Staate geleitet 
werden. Dieser diirfe es nicht mehr dem Zufalle tiberlassen, ob Eltern, 
jenachdem sie verniinftig oder téricht seien, ihre Kinder zu Menschen 
oder Unmenschen heranbildeten (S. 317 ff.). Einsichtsvolle Eltern 
wiirden ihre Kinder mit Freude dem Staate iiberlassen, weil er, indem 
er sie beschiitze, auf sie ein Recht habe (S. 323). 


Diese wichtige Einschrankung des Familienlebens sei solange ndtig, 
bis die Menschheit ihren letzten Zustand, das ,,patriarchalische, reine 
Familienleben” (S. 320), erreicht habe. Es werde aber eine Zeit kom- 
men, wo es nicht mehr nétig sei, dass die Menschen unter einem 
iussern Gesetze leben, weil jeder das Gesetz in der Brust trage. In 
diesem Greisenalter der Menschheit werde ,,jedes Elternpaar einen 
eigenen Staat bilden” (S. 321). Mit anderen Worten: Der Staat werde 
iberfliissig werden. Die Menschheit sei aber von dieser Stufe der Voll- 
endung noch weit entfernt. Inzwischen sei sie noch auf ,,das reine 
Staatsleben” angewiesen und miisse deshalb auf ,,das reine Familien- 
leben” verzichten (S. 321 f.). 

Die neue Gesellschaft werde aus verschiedenen Gemeinden bestehen, 
jede fiir sich eine eigene Welt bildend und mit allen anderen in ewiger 
Harmonie zusammenlebend. Die Gemeinden wiirden dem Staate, 
einer ,,Reprasentativ-Institution”, untergeordnet sein (S. 328 f.). 
Sollte es noch verschiedene Staaten geben, so wiirden sie sich zu einem 
Vélkerbund zusammenschliessen.! An die Stelle der in sich zerfallenden 
dussern Konfessionen werde, in der neuen Gesellschaft, ,,die einige 
Religion des Geistes” treten (S. 340). Religion und Politik wiirden 
1 Ebenda, S. 326, 329. 
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eine Einheit bilden, von der die alten Staaten nur ein schwaches Bild 
gaben (S. 326). 

Die Interessen der Regierenden und Regierten, der Beamten und 
Biirger werden innig verschmelzen. Das Zusammenwirken aller in 
der héchst kunstvollen und dennoch héchst einfachen  Staats- 
maschine werde harmonisch sein. Die gesetzgebende und die voll- 
ziehende Gewalt werden nicht mehr kiinstlich getrennt sein. Die 
Form der Regierung werde zu jeder Zeit nach dem Bediirfnis des 
Augenblicks von den Gesetzgebern bestimmt werden. Der alte, blinde 
Autorititsglaube werde durch ,,eine lichte Wissenschaft” ersetzt 
werden.! 

Solange die neue Gesellschaft die héchste Entwicklungsstufe noch 
nicht erreicht habe, werde es Unterschiede zwischen Reich und Arm 
geben. Aber die alten Gegensatze zwischen Arm und Reich seien in der 
neuen Gesellschaft nicht mehr gefahrlich, weil sie sich stets von selbst 
ausgleichen, rasch schwinden und am Ende ganz aufhéren miissten. 
Die Gesellschaft werde hilfsbereit fiir jedes ihrer Mitglieder sorgen. 
Sie werde ,,Heilsanstalten jeder Art zur Besserung aller Toren und 
Siinder, aller Schwachen und Kranken, aller Hilfsbediirftigen und 
Notleidenden” errichten.? Sie werde nicht morden und strafen, sondern 
heilen und bessern. Die Menschen wiirden an Leib und Geist erstar- 
ken, und die Zahl der Hilfsbediirftigen und der Verbrecher werde sich 
jeden Tag vermindern (S. 326 f.). ,,Die Gesellschaft wird einen so 
unbeschreiblichen Uberfluss an Kriaften haben, dass sie Wunderbares 
schafit. Es wird im Staate nichts unméglich sein, weil er nicht mehr 
vom Egoismus seiner Glieder abhingig ist; und die Glieder werden 
sich frei und lebendig regen kénnen, weil sie von keinem dngstlichen 
Haupte mehr gehemmt, sondern vom Ganzen unterstiitzt werden; so 
wird Jedes seine héchste Tatigkeit entfalten, weil Eines dem Andern 
nicht mehr im Wege steht” (S. 325). 


In der ,,Heiligen Geschichte der Menschheit” ist von Juden 6fters die 
Rede. Grundsitzlich sind es die gleichen Gedanken, die Hess in seinem 
Tagebuche entwickelt, mit dem Unterschied jedoch, dass er sich hier 
viel freier ausspricht. Die Juden, erklart Hess, hatten die Erkenntnis 
Gottes geerbt, ohne sich ihrer wiirdig zu zeigen (S. 253). Jehova, 
sofern er bloss der Gott der jiidischen Nation gewesen sei, habe dem 
Gotte der Menschheit weichen miissen (S. 238). Christus sei der erste 
Geist gewesen, der Gott allumfassend und ewig erkannt habe (S. 141). 
Das géttliche Gesetz, das einige Leben, sei zuerst im Menschensohne 
offenbar geworden (S. 237). Das Volk Gottes sei ganz aufgelést wor- 


1 Ebenda, S. 340. Siche auch S. 325, 329, 331. 
2 Ebenda, S. 326. Siehe auch S. 331. 
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den, ,um als solches nimmer wieder aufzukommen” (S. 80). Das 
jidische Volk erscheine noch ,,wie ein luftiger Nebel”, ,,ein Geist 
ohne Leib” (S. 340). Mit dem Heidentum verglichen, sei das Juden- 
tum spiritualistisch, im Vergleich mit dem Christentum aber - 
materialistisch (S. 334 f.). ,,Der Geist Christi ist unsterblich [...] 
Der Glaube an Christus wird nie aussterben.” (S. 337). ,,Wer lebendig 
an Christus glaubt, wird auch an das Reich der Wahrheit glauben.” 
(S. 341). Zusammenfassend: Das Judentum hat seine historische 
Aufgabe erfiillt. Das Christentum stellt eine hGhere Stufe der mensch- 
lichen Entwicklung dar. 

Nach alldem diirfte man annehmen, dass Hess jede Hoffnung auf 
die Zukunft der Juden aufgegeben habe; denn wenn sich ein Volk 
historisch ersch6pft hat, kann es nur vegetieren, bevor es endlich ganz 
verschwindet. Aber der trotz allem an das Judentum gebundene Hess 
kann sich mit der Perspektive der Auflésung des jiidischen Volkes 
nicht abfinden. Man hat den Eindruck, dass diese Aussicht ihn be- 
stiirzt. Diese qualende Angst erklart auch sein inneres Schwanken. 
Statt einen riicksichtslos logischen Schluss aus seinen eigenen An- 
schauungen zu ziehen, widmet er den Juden, gerade am Ende seines 
Buches, einen langen Passus, in dem er nicht nur ein mit Liebe und 
Stolz gezeichnetes Bild von den Juden entwirft, sondern auch eine 
gewisse, wenn auch unklare Hoffnung auf ihre Zukunft auszudriicken 
scheint. Er bewundert den alten jiidischen Staat, in dem Religion und 
Politik, Kirche und Staat innig verschmolzen waren, und in dem der 
Unterschied zwischen Pflichten gegen Gott und gegen Casar unbe- 
kannt war (S. 335). Er beschrankt aber seine Bewunderung nicht auf 
den alten Judenstaat. 

»Wir sprechen von jenem alten, heiligen Volksstaate, der langst 
untergegangen ist, aber in den Gemiitern seiner zerstreuten Glieder 
bis heute noch fortlebt. In den _/den, in diesem verachteten, seine alten 
Sitten treu bewahrenden Volke, das nach langem Schlafe wieder zu 
héherem Bewusstsein erwacht ist — das nachgerade anfangt, seine 
unstete Wanderung zu beschliessen, zu der es der Herr verdammt hatte, 
bis es sein Antlitz wieder sihe — in den Jaden, sagen wir, lebt ihr altes 
Gesetz wieder auf, und das gibt von seiner Heiligkeit ein lebendigeres 
Zeugnis, als jedes andre historische Denkmal — ein getreueres als ihre 
heiligen Biicher — ein sprechenderes, als alle geretteten Urkunden der 
Vorzeit. Dieses Volk war vom Anfange an berufen, die Welt zu 
erobern, nicht wie das heidnische Rom durch die Kraft seines Armes, 
sondern durch die innere Tugend seines Gess/es. Es selbst wandelte, 
wie ein Geist, durch die Welt, die es eroberte, und seine Feinde ver- 
mochten es nicht zu vernichten, weil ein Geist ungreifbar ist. Schon 
hat dieser Geist die Welt durchdrungen; schon sehnt sich dieselbe 
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nach einer Verfassung, die der alten Mutter wiirdig ist. Sie wird 
erscheinen, diese neue heilige Verfassung; das alte Gesetz wird ver- 
klart wieder auferstehen.” (S. 343 f.). 


Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit” ist das erste sozialistische 
Werk in Deutschland, von einem Manne geschrieben, der nicht nur 
als Schriftsteller ! wirkte, sondern spiter auch politisch in der sozialis- 
tischen Bewegung tatig war. Das Werk ist interessant und bedeutungs- 
voll, weil es, abgesehen von seiner Metaphysik, eine, wenn auch 
primitiv ausgedriickte, sozialistische Theorie enthalt. Der Sozialismus 
wird darin als ein notwendiges Resultat der gesellschaftlichen Entwick- 


lung dargestellt. Das gegenwartige wirtschaftliche System verursacht | 


eine steigende Not; der Reichtum konzentriert sich in immer wenigeren 
Hianden, die Mittelklassen verschwinden, die Verelendung der 
Massen nimmt zu. Diese Entwicklung fiihrt zunachst zur Abschaffung 
des Erbrechts, dann aber zu der des Privateigentums iiberhaupt. Am 
Ende fihrt sie zur vollstindigen Giitergemeinschaft und sogar zum 
Absterben des Staates. 


Fragt man nach den Quellen seines Erstlingswerkes, so findet man 
eine Antwort bei Hess selbst. In einem Manuskripte, das etwa aus dem 
Ende der dreissiger Jahre stammt, sagt er: ,,Spinoza erhob mein 
Gottesbewusstsein vollends zu jenem Standpunkte, von wo aus ich, 
die Bibel in der einen und die E+hik in der anderen Hand, die heilige 
Geschichte der Menschheit schrieb.” ? Freilich kann man auch an 
andere Einfliisse denken. Seine triadische dialektische Bewegung 
erinnert an Hegel, seine Kritik der gesellschaftlichen Zustiande an 
Fourier und die Saint-Simonisten, seine Anschauungen iiber die 
Abschaffung des Erbrechts und tiber die Emanzipation der Frau an 
die Saint-Simonistische Schule, seine Ideen iiber die soziale Har- 
monie an Fourier. Hatte er aber diese Denker gelesen, bevor er sein 
Buch schrieb ? 

Es ist interessant, in diesem Zusammenhange eine Stelle aus seinem 
Nachlasse anzufiihren. Wir entnehmen sie dem 1840 datierten Vor- 
wort zu einer fragmentarisch vorliegenden Studie, ,,Die ideale 
Grundlage des neuen Jerusalem”. ,,Als ich mein erstes Buch zu 
schreiben begann”, sagt Hess, ,,hatte ich von jenen Mannern, die seit 
etwa einem halben Jahrhundert zwar keine ganz gleichen, aber doch 
sehr aihnliche Tendenzen verfolgten, noch nichts gewusst. Mir wat 
noch kein Swedenborg, kein Saint-Simon, kein Bentham, kein 
Lamennais, kein Hegel, kein Heine, kein sogenanntes junges Deutsch- 
1 Wie Ludwig Gall (1790-1863). 

2 Hess, ,,Meine Ansicht vom Judentum” (Signatur: B 227), S. 6. 
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land, kurz keine jener Bestrebungen, die alle auf die eine oder andre 
Weise eine neue Zeit herbeizufiihren tendierten, zu Gesicht ge- 
kommen. Diese Unbekanntschaft mit meiner eignen Zeit wird jeder, 
der die Verhaltnisse kennt, unter welchen ich bis dahin gelebt, sehr 
natiirlich finden. Um so mehr musste ich, als die neuesten geistigen 
Produktionen, die ich nun aufmerksam verfolgte und die mich dann 
wiederum auf friihere zuriickwiesen, in meinen Horizont traten, 
freudig erstaunt sein, nicht so isoliert dazustehen, als ich friiher 
wahnte. Die grosse Zahl derjenigen, die meine Ansichten mehr oder 
weniger bestatigten, war so gross, die Autorititen, auf die ich mich 
stiitzen konnte, waren alle so bekannt und hochgestellt, dass ich 
unter so vielen Beriihmtheiten zweifelhaft war, ob ich sie alle geltend 
machen, oder als bekannt voraussetzen, sollte.” Tatsachlich hat er sie 
in seinem Buche als bekannt vorausgesetzt. 

Nach seiner eigenen Darstellung hatte er also, von der Bibel und 
von Spinoza beeinflusst, seine Ideen selbstandig geformt. Die ,,vielen 
Autoritaten”, die wahrend der Redaktion seiner ,, Heiligen Geschichte”, 
,in seinen Horizont traten”, ,,bestatigten” nur seine friheren Ansichten. 
Da er die ,,geistigen Produktionen”, die er damals verfolgt hatte, 
nicht angibt, so ist nicht genau feststellbar, ob er wahrend des 
Schreibens seines Buches nicht doch, wenn auch in geringem Masse, 
von anderen Schriftstellern, insbesondere von den franzGsischen 
Sozialisten, beeinflusst wurde. Es besteht aber grundsitzlich keine 
Ursache, seine eigene Darstellung zu bezweifeln. Der Inhalt seines 
Buches deutet iibrigens nicht auf breite Lektiire, tiefe Kenntnisse und 
quellenmassiges Studium. Was er von den ,,neuesten geistigen Pro- 
duktionen” wusste, sch6pfte er wahrscheinlich beinahe ausschliesslich, 
aus zweit- und drittrangigen Verdffentlichungen und aus einigen 
gelegentlich gehérten Vorlesungen. Man darf ihm wohl Glauben 
schenken, wenn er schreibt: ,,Wie man auch iiber meine Ansichten 
urteilen mége, sie sind ganz aus den Tiefen meiner Seele geflossen, 
ganz originell.” ! 


Nun wird manchmal behauptet, Hess habe schon in der ersten Halfte 
der dreissiger Jahre sich dem Sozialismus zugewendet; er solle schon 
damals, wahrend eines Aufenthaltes in Paris, mit den dortigen deut- 
schen Handwerkern verkehrt haben, unter denen die Lehren der 
franzGsischen Sozialisten verbreitet waren. Dort habe er sich seine 


1 Hess, ,,Die ideale Grundlage des neuen Jerusalem” (Signatur: B 20), Vorwort (1840), 
S. 2. 

* So nach Auguste Cornu, Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels. Leben und Werk, Berlin 
1954, 1, S. 213, 215 f. Vgl. auch Cornu, Moses Hess et la gauche hégélienne, Paris 1934, 
S.6, 20 f. 
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sozialistischen Ideen angecignet.? Diese Behauptung fusst jedoch 
nicht auf greifbaren Tatsachen. Es gibt auch kein Zeugnis dafiir, dass 
Hess Ende der dreissiger Jahre in Paris mit den Leitern der sozialis- 
tischen Bewegung bekannt wurde.! 

Uber Hess’ Reisen in den dreissiger Jahren schwebt ein vollstandiges 
Dunkel.? Méglicherweise hielt er sich damals eine Zeitlang in Paris 
auf, aber keine Atisserung in seinem Nachlasse, in den Polizeiarchiven 
oder in der zeitgendssischen Literatur erlaubt den Schluss, dass er 
schon zu jener Zeit mit der dortigen deutschen Handwerkerbewe- 
gung in Beziehung stand. Hess selbst erklarte ausdriicklich, dass er 
bei seiner Ankunft in Paris im Winter 1842-1843 von den dort be- 
stehenden kommunistischen Vereinen der deutschen Handwerker 
ebensowenig gewusst habe, wie diese von ihm.® 


o5 


Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit” ist ein ziemlich unitibersicht- 
liches Buch, in einem archaisierenden und pathetischen Stil geschrieben. 
Sie war das Gegenteil von einem bestse//er und gehért zu den gréssten 
bibliographischen Seltenheiten auf dem Gebiete der sozialistischen 
Literatur. Nur zwei Besprechungen liessen sich feststellen. Die erste 
erschien héchstwahrscheinlich im Stuttgarter ,,Spiegel” 4, einer Zeit- 
schrift, die noch seltener ist, als das besprochene Buch, so dass kein 
einziges Exemplar aufgefunden werden konnte. Uber die Besprechung 
unterrichten uns einige Satze, die ihr Verfasser, Berthold Auerbach, 
Ende Oktober 1837 an einen seiner Freunde schrieb: ,, Verschaffe Dir 
auch das Buch: ’Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit, von einem 
Jiinger Spinozas’, das kiirzlich hier bei Hallberger erschienen ist; es 
ist eines der merkwiirdigsten Biicher. Ich habe das Buch soeben 
rezensiert. Bekémmst Du die Zeitschrift ’der Spiegel’ zu Gesichte, so 
findest Du mich oft darin mit der Chiffre 19.” 5 

Die zweite Besprechung, wenn man sie als solche bezeichnen darf, 
erschien im Januar 1838 im Frankfurter ,,Ph6nix”. Sie besteht aus 
einem kurzen Absatz in der anonymen Korrespondenz ,,Aus Stutt- 
gart”, die der Besprechung des Auerbach’schen historischen Romanes 
Spinoza” gewidmet ist. Der anonyme Rezensent nimmt an, Auerbach 
sei ebenfalls der Verfasser der | Heiligen Geschichte der Menschheit”. 
In diesem Werke, sagt der Rezensent, wird das Wesen des Christen- 


' Wie es Carl Stegmann und C. Hugo (Handbuch des Sozialismus, Ziirich 1897, S. 320) 
behaupten. 

2 David de Jonge, ,,Moses Hess”, S. 6. 

3 Hess, Uber die sozialistische Bewegung in Deutschland, in: Neue Anekdota, hrsg. von 
Karl Griin, Darmstadt 1845, S. 212. 

* Der Spiegel. Zcitschrift fiir literarische Unterhaltung und Kritik. 


> B. Auerbach, a.a.0., I, S. 31. 
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tums mannigfach verkannt, ,,dic Zerst6rung scines Dascins als heil- 
bringend fiir die Menschheit ausgegeben, dafiir aber auf das in Frank- 
reich oder Deutschland sich ausbriitende seve und junge Jerusalem hinge- 
wiesen, endlich wird die Anwendung einer bodenlosen Mystik auf 
Staat und Leben gepredigt und eine Sanktion der mystischen Irr- 
lehren aller Zeiten darin ausgesprochen.” ! 


Kurz nach der Ver6ffentlichung der ,, Heiligen Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit” versuchte Hess selbst in einem Aufsatz die Aufmerksamkcit des 
Publikums auf sein Werk zu lenken. Der Aufsatz ist in der Form einer 
Korrespondenz ,,Vom Rhein” fiir eine ungenannte Zeitschrift ge- 
schrieben. Hess unterstreicht darin viel starker als in seinem Buche 
den Antagonismus zwischen Reichtum und Armut. Der alte Kampf 
zwischen Demokratie und Aristokratie, heisst es im Aufsatze, habe 
sein letztes Stadium erreicht. Alle wirkliche Verschiedenheit zwischen 
den Standen habe sich in e/ven Unterschied zwischen Reichen und 
Armen aufgelést, und es handle sich noch darum, ob die wenigen 
vom Gliicke Begiinstigten oder die grosse Masse der mittleren und 
niederen Stande die Herren sein sollten. Es sei auffallend, dass diese 
eigentliche Lebensfrage der unmittelbaren Gegenwart und niachsten 
Zukunft so wenig besprochen werde. Es sei schwer zu bestimmen, 
wieviel dabei einem wirklichen oder nur gespielten Indifferentismus 
zuzuschreiben sei; denn Gleichgiiltigkeit sei zu einer Mode geworden. 
Selbstverstandlich k6nne nur die Zeit selbst das Zeitproblem lésen. 
Doch solle man die Zeiten zu erkennen streben und sich nicht dem 
blinden Zufalle preisgeben. Das Heil kénne nur durch einen ge/stigen 
Kampf errungen werden, am materiellen wiirde die Menschheit zu- 
grunde gehen. Der Gegensatz zwischen Demokratie und Aristokratic 
sei alt: die Geschichte des Kampfes und der Vermittlung dieses 
Gegensatzes sei die Geschichte der Menschheit selbst. Im Altertum sei 
die Demokratie eine abstrakte Volkssouveranitat, d.h. die Souver- 
anitit der Masse gewesen. Im Mittelalter erhebe sich dagegen die 
Aristokratie, die das abstrakte Naturrecht, d.h. das Recht der Starkeren 
teprasentiere. In den blutigen Kampfen der Neuzeit hatten diese beiden 
cinseitigen Momente an Schroffheit zunadchst verloren. Jetzt wisse 
man aber, dass wahre Demokratie und Aristokratie einander nicht 
ausschliessen. Die /deale Demokratie, die Herrschaft der allgemeinen 
Vernunft, stehe der Herrschaft der Besseren, der ge/stigen Aristokratie 
nicht entgegen. Das Heil sei weder in der abstrakten Demokratie, noch 
inder Aristokratie zu suchen. Die Grundlage des Reprisentativsystems, 
der Einheit von Demokratie und Aristokratie, sei noch nicht vor- 
! Phonix. Friihlingszeitung fiir Deutschland. Hrsg. von Dr. Eduard Duller. Frankfurt 
aM., 4. Jahrgang. Erstes Halbjahr. Nr. 27, 31. Januar 1838. S. 107 
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handen. Es sei der Wille der Zeit, dass die allgemeine Vernunft, die 
Volksintelligenz, durch ausgewahlte Personen reprisentiert werde. 
Dieses Streben bleibe aber ein frommer Wunsch, solange der sich 
taiglich steigernde Gegensatz zwischen Besitzenden und Besitzlosen 
noch nicht ausgeglichen sei. Denn unter diesen Umstinden sei ent- 
weder die Masse oder das Geld, in keinem Falle der Geist reprisen- 
tiert. Durch eine solche Reprasentation sei nichts gewonnen. Hier 
stiinden sich noch immer Demokratie und Aristokratie feindlich gegen- 
iiber. Es komme aber darauf an, sie zu versGhnen. Der noch nicht 
materiell hervorgetretene, aber in unseren Weltzustanden tief begriin- 
dete Kampf der Vermégenden und Vermégenslosen — das letzte 
Stadium jenes alten, aber nicht ewigen Kampfes zwischen Demokratie 
und Aristokratie —- werde vielleicht in nicht zu ferner Zukunft aus- 
brechen. Hess habe versucht, zur geistigen Vermittlung dieses Gegen- 
satzes nach Kraften beizutragen. Noch sei es Zeit, die Vermittlung 
der blinden Wut der Leidenschaften zu entziehen, noch kénne sich 
die Vernunft der Frage bemachtigen.' Hess méchte seine Ansicht 
iiber diesen wichtigen Gegenstand der Offentlichkeit nicht vorent- 
halten, und mache darum auf die soeben erschienene ,,Heilige Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit” aufmerksam. 


Der reifere Hess beurteilte seine Erstlingsschrift dusserst streng. Nach 
einigen Jahren kam sie dem schon aktiven Kommunisten zu schwir- 
merisch vor. Sie entstand, nach seinen eigenen Worten, in der Zeit, in 
welcher Menzel denunzierte und die Zensur sich verschiarfte, in der 
Zeit, die nur Not- und Missgeburten zur Welt bringen konnte. Als 
eine solche ,,kleine Not- und Missgeburt, die spurlos voriiberging” 
bezeichnete er 1845 seine erste sozialistische Schrift.? Nicht viel giin- 
stiger dusserte er sich iiber sie in seinen Entwiirfen zu einer Rede auf 
dem Baseler Kongress der Internationalen Arbeiter-Assoziation (1869). 
In direkter Anlehnung an Marx’ historischen Materialismus spricht er 
ironisch tiber seine langst aufgegebene ,,soziale Metaphysik” * und 
bemerkt nebenbei, dass seine Erstlingsschrift nur ,,;wenigen bekannt 
sein wird, und es auch nicht zu sein verdient.” 4 

Vielleicht noch aus einem anderen Grunde erinnerte sich Hess mit 
Unbehagen an diese Schrift. Hatte er doch diese mit seitenlangen 
1 Hess, »Vom Rhein” [1837] (Signatur: B 115). 
* Hess, Uber die sozialistische Bewegung in Deutschland, in: Neue Anckdota, 1845, 
S. 197. 
_ i y a longtemps que nous avons abandonné, avec Karl Marx, ia métaphysique sociale, 
pour nous attacher aux évolutions réelles de histoire de la production et de la propriété. 
Moi-méme, il ne me coute rien de l’avouer, j’appartenai autrefois a ces métaphysiciens 
sociaux qui croient avoir tout résolu quand ils attaquent le droit d’héritage et de pro- 
pricté.” Hess, Entwurf zu ciner Rede (Signatur: B 154), S. 10. 
* Hess, Entwurt zu einer Rede (Signatur: B 151), S. 12. 
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Zitaten aus Joel Jacobys ,,Klagen eines Juden” eingeleitet, Jacobys, 
des Denunzianten und Uberlaufers. Noch immer kam es ihm vor, als 
seien diese ,,Klagen” nicht eine Heuchelei, sondern der tiefe Ausdruck 
eines Gemiites, ,,das zu etwas Héherm bestimmt wire, wenn es sich 
nicht in einer unseligen Stunde dem Teufel verschrieben hiitte.” ! 
Es war aber trotzdem ein Fehlgriff, dass er in der ,, Heiligen Geschichte 
der Menschheit” dem Verfasser der ,,Klagen” eine so hohe Anerken- 
nung gezollt hatte, ein Fehlgriff, der, wie Hess spiter sagte, ,,vielleicht 
meinem Verstande keine Ehre, aber meinem Herzen gewiss keine 
Schande machen wird. Ich hatte noch nicht gelernt misstrauisch zu 
sein, und den vergifteten Quellen eines dem Anscheine nach so reinen 
Ergusses nachzuspiiren. Die unparteiisch richtende Welt verzeiht 
solche Jugendfehler.” ? Doch nicht immer entsinnt man sich ihrer 
gerne. 

Aber in heitereren Momenten seines Lebens gedachte Hess der 
wHeiligen Geschichte der Menschheit” mit grisserer Genugtuung In 
seinem zweiten Werke, ,,Die europadische Triarchie”, welches er 1841 
verdffentlichte, bezeichnet er sie als ein Werk, in dem ,,ein positiver 
Ubergang aus der deutschen Philosophie heraus zur Tat” gemacht 
wotden ist, und empfiehlt sie dem Studium derer, die an diesem 
Thema ein mehr als oberflachliches Interesse nehmen.® Als er 1852 sich 
mit dem Gedanken trug, eine neue ,,Geschichte der Menschheit” zu 
schreiben, bemerkte er, dass dies ja nicht sein erster Versuch auf 
diesem Gebiete sei. ,,[ch habe”, sagt er, ,,meine Schriftstellerei damit 
begonnen. Und was ich seitdem geschrieben habe, nichts hat mich so 
befriedigt, nichts auch ist so aus innerstem Drange hervorgegangen, 
als dieser erste Versuch, der bei allem Mangel und Missgeschick nicht 
ganz missgliickt ist. Ich schame mich seiner nicht mehr, wie sonst 
manchmal.” 4 


Wenn Hess noch 1852 so schreiben konnte kann man sich vorstellen, 
welche Freude er 1837 hatte, als sein Erstling erschien. Gelang es ihm 
doch, ihm, dem Laien und Autodidakten, kurz nach Beendigung seines 
Werkes, einen hervorragenden Verleger zu finden und der Welt seine 
Ansichten zu verkiinden. Leider sind die vorhandenen Quellen so 
sparlich, dass tiber dieses und andere seiner Erlebnisse aus den Jahren 
1837 und 1838 nur sehr wenig bekannt ist. Das einzige persGnliche 
Erlebnis aus jener Zeit, iiber welches uns ein undatierter, wahrschein- 
lich 1838 (méglicherweise aber schon Ende 1837) geschriebener 


! Hess, ,,Die ideale Grundlage des neuen Jerusalem” (Signatur: B 20), Vorwort, S. 2. 
* Hess, ebenda, S. 2. 

3 Hess, Die curopaische ‘Triarchie, Leipzig 1841, S. 13. Siehe auch S. 32. 

* Hess, ,,Cahiers ct Notices” (Signatur: B 2), S. 8, 3. November 1852. 
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Briefentwurf unterrichtet, ist eine Reise nach Frankfurt am Main. Ey 
verbrachte dort zwei gut ausgefiillte Wochen und gewann neve 
Freunde, deren Namen er zwar nicht nennt, aber von welchen, wie er 
sagt, er sich vorher nichts traumen liess. Er fand dort ausserdem 
Berthold Auerbach (1812-1882), der ihn bei den Honoratioren der 
Stadt einfiihrte. Auerbach als Mensch gefiel ihm besser als sein kurz 
vorher erschienener Roman.! 





Erst jetzt kniipften sich zwischen beiden die Bande inniger Freund. | 


schaft. Auerbach stand am Anfange seiner Laufbahn, mit grossen 
materiellen Schwierigkeiten ringend. Er ahnte nicht, dass es ihm 
beschieden sein sollte, schon nach einigen Jahren von Erfolg m 
Erfolg zu schreiten und am Ende sogar die Freundschaft vieler 
deutscher Fiirsten zu gewinnen. Nachdem er eine Talmudschule 
besucht hatte, studierte er Theologie, Jurisprudenz und Philosophie, 
Gleich vielen seiner Zeitgenossen betrachtete er sich als deutschen 
Biirger jiidischer Konfession und gehérte dem Reformjudentum an, 
Seinen Plan, Rabbiner zu werden, gab er nach und nach auf. In seiner 
Streitschrift ,,Das Judentum und die neueste Literatur” (1836) setzte 
er sich mit denjenigen auseinander, die die Juden, nicht wie er, bloss 
als AngehGrige einer Religionsgemeinschaft, sondern als ein Volk 
bezeichneten. Seine Zugeh6rigkeit zu der Burschenschaft biisste et 
1837 mit einer zweimonatigen Gefangnishaft auf der Festung Hohen- 
asperg. Sein erster Roman ,,Spinoza” (1837), der nur wenig Beifall 
fand, spiegelte seine Begeisterung fiir den grossen Philosophen wider. 
Einige Jahre spiiter ver6fientlichte er auch eine deutsche Ubersetzung 
von Spinozas saimtlichen Werken. Wie Gabriel Riesser kampfte 
Auerbach fiir die Emanzipation der Juden. Wenn er auch spater ganz 
im deutschen Leben aufging, so blieb er doch dem Judentum treu. 
Taufe aus Opportunismus schien ihm verachtlich.* 

In jener jugendlichen Sturm- und Drangperiode fiihlte sich Auer- 
bach von Hess’ warmherziger Pers6nlichkeit, von seinem Enthusias- 
mus, von seiner Schwarmerei, ja vielleicht sogar von seinem Willen 
zur Tat angezogen. Hess liebte und schatzte den gebildeteren und an 
Lebenserfahrung viel reicheren Auerbach. Auch in ihren Anschav- 
ungen standen sie einander nahe: beide waren Spinozisten, beide, 
obwohl sich als Deutsche fithlend, mit dem Judentum eng verbunden, 
beide von der Notwendigkeit seiner Reform tiberzeugt, beide stark 
sozial-ethisch orientiert. Um die Wende der dreissiger Jahre ist 
Auerbach Hess’ liebster Gefahrte und vertrautester Ratgeber. Hess 
1 Hess an einen Freund (wahrscheinlich Hermann Levié). Signatur: C 132. 

2 Vgl. iiber ihn M. G. Zwick, Berthold Auerbachs sozialpolitischer und ethischer Libera 
lismus, Stuttgart 1933. 
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ist aber in dieser Freundschaft der Abhangigere, Auerbach der mehr 
Umworbene. Schon in dem ersten erhaltenen Briefe an Auerbach 
zittert Hess vor dem Gedanken, dass sich ihre junge Freundschaft 
zerschlagen kénnte. Er wartet, oft vergeblich, auf Nachrichten von 
Auerbach, dessen wiederholtes, haufig hartnackiges Stillschweigen 
ihm weh tut. 

Auch iiber seine andern Freunde und Bekannten am Ende der dreis- 
siget und am Anfang der vierziger Jahre unterrichten uns seine 
Briefe an Auerbach. Von Heinrich Kossmann horte er nur wenig und 
selten: auf seiner Durchreise nach Paris, anfangs 1840, verbrachte 
dieser eine Woche bei Hess in KGln, und seit jener Zeit scheint er aus 
Hess’ Leben verschwunden zu sein. Gelegentlich sah er den Rabbiner 
Louis Seligmann, einen intimen Freund Auerbachs. Hess hatte auch 
Beziehungen zu dem bekannten Maler Alfred Rethel und korrespon- 
dierte mit dem Philosophen Hermann Karl Freiherr von Leonhardi. 
Befreundet war er ferner mit dem Novellisten Rudolf Kausler, einem 
Mitarbeiter an der ,,Zeitung fiir die elegante Welt” und dem ,,Frei- 
hafen”. Vertrauter war er mit dem Journalisten und Dichter Ludwig 
Braunfels, dem ehemaligen Redakteur der Koblenzer ,,Rhein- und 
Mosel-Zeitung”, der seit 1840 in Frankfurt am Main wirkte. Zu seinen 
guten Freunden gehérte der Politiker und Publizist Rudolf Schramm, 
der sich in den liberalen Kreisen KoGlns betatigte und nach der 
Niederlage der Revolution von 1848-49 in London als Fliichtling lebte. 
Unter seinen KGlner Freunden sind weiter zu nennen: der Jung- 
hegelianer Georg Gottlieb Jung, Assessor am Landgericht und einer 
der Griinder der ,,Rheinischen Zeitung”, und der liberale Rechts- 
anwalt Josef Gerhard Compes, spiter als einer der Fiihrer der radi- 
kalen KGlner Demokraten bekannt. Besonders angenehme und niitz- 
liche Zeit verbrachte er mit einem Freunde in Kéln, von dem wir nur 
wissen, dass er Dichter, Hegelianer und Leutnant der Artillerie war, 
dessen Name sich aber nicht feststellen lasst; eben war er bei mir’, 
schrieb Hess an Auerbach (29. Januar 1841), ,,es klingt und singt mir 
noch in den Ohren nach; am End’ werde auch ich durch ihn zum 
Poeten”. Sehr licb hatte Hess noch einen anderen Leutnant der 
Artillerie, Dr. phil. W. v. Bruchhausen, der sich 1848 als mutiger 
Volksfreund auszeichnete, vor der Gefahr der Uberflutung Deutsch- 
lands durch Russland warnte und deshalb zwangsweise als dienst- 
untauglich aus der Armee entfernt wurde.! 


1 Hess an Auerbach, 1839: 9. Januar, 25. Juli, 10. November; 1840: 15. Marz, 11. 
Dezember; 1841: 29. Januar, 10. Marz; 1842: 19. Januar. Braunfels an Auerbach, 1840: 
22 Dezember; 1841: 22. Januar. Uber v. Bruchhausen, vgl. auch Wilhelm Schulte, Volk 
und Staat. Westfalen im Vormiarz und in der Revolution 1848-49, Miinster 1954, S. 275 
f., 679. 
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Wie frither konnte Hess auch um die Wende der dreissiger Jahre sich 
mit seinem Vater, bei dem er lebte und arbeitete, nicht gut vertragen. 
Ob dieser die ,,Heilige Geschichte der Menschheit” gelesen hat, ist 
unbekannt. War dies aber der Fall, so konnte das Werk, durch seinen 
ganzen Inhalt, die Abneigung des strengglaubigen und biirgerlichen 
Vaters gegen den Sohn nur steigern. Die Reibungen halten auf jeden 
Fall an, wenn auch von Zeit zu Zeit der Vater freundlicher gegen den 
Sohn ist, ,,so freundlich, wie er seiner Natur nach sein kann”.! 

Die finanziellen Verhiltnisse des Jiinglings waren nicht sonderlich 
gut. Er borgte Geld, wo es nur ging, und nannte sich spasshaft cin 
,»,Pump-Genie”.? Er spielte in der Lotterie, eine Leidenschaft, der er 
das ganze Leben frénte; doch hat das Spiel seine materielle Lage nicht 
verbessert. Nach vielem Hin- und Herdenken gelangte er anfangs 
1839 zu dem Entschlusse, sich dem Buchhandel, das Verlagsgeschift 
nicht ausgeschlossen, zu widmen. Um das Fach zu erlernen, wollte er 
einige Jahre fiir ein massiges Gehalt in einer Buchhandlung, vorzugs- 
weise in Frankfurt am Main, dienen. Diese Stadt, die er so liebge- 
wonnen hatte, zog ihn noch besonders an, weil dort sein vertrauter 
Freund Auerbach lebte. Er wandte sich an diesen mit der Bitte, ihm 
zu helfen, dort eine entsprechende Stelle zu finden. Doch dieser schon 
lange gehegte Plan erwies sich als undurchfiihrbar. Auch ein anderes 
Vorhaben, irgendein nicht naiher bezeichnetes Etablissement, wahr- 
scheinlich ein literarisches Verlagsinstitut, zusammen mit Auerbachzu 
griinden, liess sich nicht verwirklichen. Hess lag so sehr an einer Buch- 
handlung, weil ihm dies die einzige Erwerbsform schien, die seinen 
Neigungen zusagte. Es bot sich dazu eine Gelegenheit; ein Buch- 
handler mit viel Fachkenntnis machte ihm den Antrag, sich mit ihm 
zu assoziieren. Der alte Hess verweigerte jedoch seinem Sohne, solange 
dieser nicht heirate, das nétige Kapital. Nicht besser erging es endlich 
einem anderen Buchhandelsplan, den Ludwig Braunfels, von Auer- 
bach angespornt, fiir Hess zu verwirklichen suchte. Die Aussichten 
schienen giinstig, die Beschiaftigung fiir Hess passend, aber das 
Geschaft kam trotzdem nicht zustande.® 

So mangelte es ihm an Geld und finanzieller Unabhangigkeit, aber 
nicht an freier Zeit, die er gut ausnutzte. Er las, soviel sich feststellen 
lasst, Fichte, Hegel, das Junge Deutschland, Cieszkowski und die 
Junghegelianer. Ausserdem lernte er etwas Englisch. Bei alldem 
amiisierte er sich recht gut, erg6tzte sich am Karneval, besuchte Kunst- 
austellungen und reiste in der nahen Umgegend herum. ,,Auch reinige 


1 Hess an Auerbach, 23. August 1840. 
2 Hess an Auerbach, 10. November 1839. 


3 Hess an Auerbach, 9. Januar 1839, 19. August 1840, 10. Marz 1841. Braunfels an Auer- 


bach, 10. Marz 1841. 
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ich mir taglich die Zahne und bringe mein Haar in Ordnung”, heisst 
es scherzhaft in einem seiner Briefe an Auerbach (11. Dezember 1840). 


Was er 1840 als Jude erlebte, hat er selbst aufgezeichnet. Er fiihlte 
sich immer mehr als Deutscher, identifizierte sich mit dem deut- 
schen Volke und begann auch als Deutscher aufzutreten. Doch 
erinnerte ihn die Damaskus-Affare schmerzhaft an seinen Ursprung. 
Im fiinften Briefe von ,,.Rom und Jerusalem” (1862) entsinnt sich 
Hess des bitteren Schmerzgefiihls, welches diese Affaire bei euro- 
piischen Juden hervorgerufen habe. Mitten in seinen sozialistischen 
Bestrebungen sei ihm zum ersten Male wieder recht peinlich ins 
Gedichtnis zuriickgerufen worden, dass er einem ungliicklichen und 
verleumdeten, aber nicht getéteten Volke angehére. Obgleich er 
bereits dem Judentum fern stehe, habe er seinen jiidisch-patriotischen 
Gefitihlen in einem Schmerzensschrei Ausdruck geben wollen, der 
jedoch bald wieder in seiner Brust erstickt worden sei durch den 
gtésseren Schmerz, den das europiische Proletariat in ihm erweckt 
habe. Beim Schreiben von ,,Rom und Jerusalem”, bezeugt er ferner, sei 
er nicht wenig iiberrascht gewesen, als er unter seinen alten Papieren 
auf ein Manuskript aus dem Jahre 1840 gestossen sei, in dem er eine 
antizipierte Rechtfertigung seiner spiteren jiidischen Bestrebungen 
gefunden habe. 

Auf vier Seiten zitiert er dann in extenso dieses Manuskript. Es heisst 
dort, dass die Art und Weise, wie die Damaskus-Affire in Europa, und 
sogar im aufgeklarten Deutschland, aufgefasst werde, einen Wende- 
punkt im Judentum hervorrufen miisse. Diese Ritualmordbeschuldi- 
gung zeige deutlich, dass trotz aller Bildung der westlichen Juden die 
Scheidewand zwischen ihnen und den europaischen Vélkern noch 
immer so gross sei, wie zu den Zeiten des heftigsten religidsen Fana- 
tismus. Diejenigen, die aus Emanzipationsriicksichten sich und ande- 
ten einreden mdéchten, dass die modernen Juden gar kein nationales 
Gefiihl mehr besissen, wiissten wahrhaftig nicht, wo ihnen der Kopf 
stehe. Die deutschen Juden hiitten alles getan, um deutsch zu sein, 
deutsch zu denken und zu fiihlen. Sie hatten versucht, jede Erinnerung 
an ihre antike Nationalitat auszumerzen. Sie seien in den ,,Befreiungs- 
ktieg” gezogen und sogar zu Deutschtiimlern und Franzosenfressern 
geworden. Sie hatten jedoch dadurch ihre Lage nicht verbessert. Sie 
widen weiter gehasst. Frankreich assimiliere mit unwiderstehlicher 
Anziehungskraft jedes fremde Rassenelement. Deutschland fehle aber 
die erste Bedingung zu jeder Assimilation: die Wirme. Solange die 
Juden an die Wiederherstellung ihrer Nation glaubten, k6nne ihr 
Stolz nicht verletzt werden. Ihr einziger Beruf sei es gewesen, ihren 
Stamm einer Zukunft zu erhalten, die ihre Nation fiir alles erlittene 
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Unrecht entschadigen wiirde. Die aufgeklarten deutschen Juden hitten 
nicht mehr diesen Glauben. Jede falsche Anklage sei fiir sie zugleich 
eine Verletzung ihrer biirgerlichen Stellung und eine Ehrenkrankung, 
Die Emanzipation helfe ihnen nichts, solange dem Namen ,,Jude” 
ein Makel anklebe, den jeder obskure Zeitungsschreiber oder jeder 
dumme Junge erfolgreich ausbeuten kénne. Solange der Jude seine 
Nationalitat verleugne, miisse seine falsche Stellung mit jedem Tag 
unertraglicher werden. Die europaischen Vo6lker hatten immer die 
Existenz der Juden in ihrer Mitte als eine Anomalie betrachtet. Juden 
wiirden stets Fremde unter Nationen bleiben, die sie wohl aus Huma- 
nitait emanzipieren, aber nie achten wiirden, solange sie, mit Hintan- 
setzung ihrer eigenen grossen nationalen Erinnerungen, das abi bene ibi 
patria voranstellten. Trotz aller Aufklarung und Emanzipation werde 
der Jude im Exil, der seine Nationalitat verleugne, nicht die Achtung 
der Nationen gewinnen. Nicht der alte fromme Jude, der an seiner 
Nationalitat hinge, sondern der moderne, der sie verleugne, weil die 
schwere Hand des Schicksals auf seiner Nation laste, sei verachtlich. 
Er moége seinen Verrat mit sch6nen Phrasen von Humanitat und 
Aufklarung bemianteln, die 6ffentliche Meinung werde ihn trotzdem 
streng beurteilen. Sein geographisches und philosophisches Alibi werde 
ihm nichts niitzen. ,,Nehmt tausend Masken an, verindert Namen, 
Religion und Sitte, und schleicht Euch incognito durch die Welt, 
damit man Euch den Juden nicht anmerke: jede Beleidigung des 
jiidischen Namens trifft Euch mehr, als den ehrlichen Mann, der seine 
Solidaritat mit seiner Familie eingesteht und fiir ihre Ehre einsteht.” 


Dieses Manuskript passt so gut zu ,Rom und Jerusalem’, ist aber 
gedanklich und stilistisch so verschieden von alldem, was Hess 1840 
schrieb, dass die Vermutung sich aufdringt, er habe es umgearbeitet 
und abgerundet. Dies umsomehr, als sogar in der Reinschrift von 
»Rom und Jerusalem” die entsprechenden Seiten mehrere Korrekturen 
aufweisen, bei denen es sich nicht um einfache Verschreibungen, son- 
dern um neu gebrauchte Ausdriicke handelt.! Durch solche Farbung 
und Fiillung liess sich das Manuskript von 1840 in das 1862 erschie- 
nene Werk wirkungsvoll einftigen. Inwiefern dieses Manuskript durch 
diese Zutat und Abrundung gelitten hat, kann nicht genau fest- 
gestellt werden, weil das Original nicht vorliegt. Offensichtlich hat 
jedoch Hess nur die Form, nicht aber den Inhalt verandert. Denn ein 
anderes, zwar undatiertes, aber von Hess sicher 1840 verfasstes und 
bisher unbekannt gebliebenes Manuskript, ,,Die Polen und die 
Juden”, bezeugt zweifelsohne, dass er wirklich in jenem Jahr wech- 
1 Hess, ,,Rom und Jerusalem”, MS. (Signatur: B 203), S. 34-36. Hess strich so griindlich 
aus, dass das Gestrichene sich in den meisten Fallen nicht lesen lasst. 
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selnden Stimmungen unterworfen war und wiahrend einer kurzen 
Zeit nationaljiidisch fihlte. 

Man glaubt, sagt Hess dort, dass einst die Polen und die Juden, 
nachdem sie ihren Beruf im Exil erfiillt hatten, wieder als selbstindige 
Nationen auferstehen wiirden. Fiir die Polen sei eine solche Restau- 
ration sehr zu wiinschen. Den Juden tue aber wohl weniger eine poli- 
tische als eine geistige Wiedergeburt not, die ihnen auch in der Tat 
in dem Masse zuteil werde, als ihnen der Anschluss an das rémisch- 
germanische Leben erméglicht werde. Zur politischen Wiedergeburt 
fehlten den Juden die beiden ersten Attribute aller realen Existenz: 
der geographische Boden und die damit verwachsene gemeinsame 
Sprache. Ferner mangele ihnen, und zwar nicht nur den ,,modernen”, 
sondern auch den orthodoxen, den ,,sogenannten ’nationalen’ Juden”, 
die Begeisterung fiir die Idee ihrer politischen Wiedergeburt. Es sei 
vot kurzem von dieser sogar unter den Juden selbst ginzlich ver- 
schollenen Idee die Rede gewesen. (Hess spielt hier auf die, insbe- 
sondere 1840 in England populare Palastina~-Bewegung an, die unter 
dem Namen ,,Restoration of the Jews” bekannt ist, und die auch eine 
gewisse Riickwirkung auf die deutschen Juden hatte). ,,Ich selber”, 
sagt Hess, ,,war damals einen Augenblick geneigt, der vom Juden- 
tume lingst aufgegebenen Hoffnung einer wirklichen, irdischen 
Wiedervereinigung seiner zerstreuten Glieder Raum zu geben, bin 
aber eben dadurch fiir immer von diesem Irrtum geheilt worden. 
Die Sache verhialt sich folgendermassen. Nach einer alten jiidischen 
Prophezeiung solle in diesem Jahre [1840] der Messias kommen, wel- 
cher die zerstreuten Juden in dem Lande ihrer Vater vereinigen 
werde.! Nun wissen die Englander von allem zu profitieren. Als sie mit 
China Handel bekamen, wussten sie herauszufinden, dass unter den 
Chinesen der Glaube herrsche, China werde im Jahre 1840 durch 
tin Weib untergehn. Was fiir ein andres Weib konnte das sein, als die 
Kénigin Victoria? In den orientalischen Angelegenheiten passte eben 
so vor kurzem die erwahnte jiidische Prophezeiung in ihren Kram. 
Dazu gesellten sich noch die bekannten Damaszener Vorfalle. Genug, 
sie fingen an, auf den jiidischen Glauben zu spekulieren, und ich, 
der ich iiber die brutalen Gesinnungen des orientalischen und okziden- 
talischen Pébels, wie sich dieselben bei Gelegenheit der Damaszener 
Vorfalle auf dem Kontinente kundgaben, ernstlich erbittert war, 
wollte schon in die frommen Wiinsche fiir die Juden mit einstimmen, 
als ich durch eine nahere Untersuchung des Gegenstandes, noch eben 


1Im September 1840 begann das jiidische Jahr 5600. In manchen Blattern wurde be- 
hauptet, dass mit dem neuen Jahrhundert jiidischer Zeitrechnung, die Riickkehr der Juden 
mach Palastina erfolgen werde. Cf. N. M. Gelber, Zur Vorgeschichte des Zionismus, 
Wien 1927, S. 186 f. 
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zur rechten Zeit, die feste Uberzeugung gewann, dass die Juden, trotz | un 
der ihnen auf 1840 prophezeiten Erlésung, in diesem Jahre von dem | ve 
Wunsche einer politischen Wiedergeburt entfernter sind als je. Wer jut 
kann aber noch pia desideria fiir die politische Wiedergeburt der Juden Ut 





hegen, wenn diese selbst nichts davon wissen wollen? Wie kann die | Ju 
politische Wiedergeburt eines Volkes ohne seinen eigenen freien und | _ lic 
kraftigen Willen, der hier ginzlich fehlt, realisiert werden? Dieser Re 
Mangel eines Nationalsinnes soll iibrigens den Juden nicht zum Vor- | dr 
wurfe gemacht werden; vielmehr diene er zum Beweis, wie untrecht bli 
man den Juden tut, ihnen auf den Grund hin, dass sie ihre Nationalitit | wi 
noch nicht abgelegt hatten, die Emanzipation zu verweigern.” ! | scl 
Noch ein anderes Erlebnis aus dem Jahre 1840 blieb Hess lange in Tt 
Erinnerung. ,,Eines aber werde ich Dir noch sagen”, schrieb er am | et: 
11. Dezember 1840 an Auerbach, ,,woriiber Du anfangs lacheln, dann be 
laut auflachen wirst: ich habe den ’deutschen Rhein’ von N. Becker | ab 
komponiert oder vielmehr eine ganz neve Melodie darauf erfunden und ch 
diese durch einen Musiker aufschreiben lassen, und diese Komposition | sic 
findet hier allgemeinen Beifall, und ich habe sie Becker zugesandt, und ni 
Becker wird sie dem hiesigen Karnevals-Kommittee schicken, von in 
dessen Musikchor sie in der ersten Generalversammlung (den 1. m: 
Januar) gespielt werden wird, und die grosse Generalversammlung, | et 
deren Mitglied auch ich werde, wird sie mitsingen, hurrah! sie sollen | At 
ihn nicht haben! Und ich hatte meine grdsste Freude daran, wenn sie ef 
alle andern Kompositionen verdrangte, bloss Dir zum Trotz, der Du Wi 
mir allen Sinn fiir Musik absprachst. Vielleicht werde ich mit meiner | D 
Komposition mehr Geld verdienen als mit meinem Werke.” ur 

Becker erwiderte auf den von Patriotismus gliihenden Brief von | wi 
Hess nicht nur in einem eiskalten Tone, sondern fiigte auf der Riick- | Bc 
seite seiner Antwort, mit verstellter Handschrift, noch hinzu: Dy bist | we 
ein Jud’. Hess nahm Beckers ,,Hep Hep!” als eine persGnliche Beleidi- | _ lat 
gung auf und schrieb ihm einige Artigkeiten, die der Sanger unbe | TI 
antwortet liess. Noch nach zwanzig Jahren entsann sich Hess dieset 
schmerzlichen Episode. Er habe, sagt er, ,,die unverzeihliche Dumm- er 
heit” begangen, eine musikalische Komposition des Beckerschen | N 
Liedes, ,,dieser ’deutschen Marseillaise’ ” dem Vertasser einzusenden-* Sc 

Durch die héhnische Antwort Beckers litt Hess’ musikalische Lauf- | H 
bahn, aber nicht sein assimilatorischer Standpunkt Schiffbruch. Erst | — ge 
nach zwei Jahrzehnten sah er die Episode in einer ganz anderen Per- } in 
spektive. Zur Zeit des Vorfalls selbst zog er aus Beckers Handlungs- | W 
weise einfach den Schluss, man kinne eben nicht zugleich Teutomane |, | 
1 Hess, ,,Die Juden und die Polen” [1840] (Signatur: B 228), S. 7-8. ; 


2 Hess, Rom und Jerusalem, Leipzig 1862, 5. Brief, S. 25. 
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und Judenfreund sein.! Und nur wer den Alteren Hess kennt, wird 
verstindnisvoll oder spottisch lacheln beim Lesen der Stelle, wo der 
junge Hess bezeugt, er habe, ,noch eben zur rechten Zeit, die feste 
Uberzeugung” gewonnen, dass die politische Wiedergeburt der 
Juden unméglich sei. Ubrigens war er von dieser Uberzeugung ziem- 
lich fest durchdrungen, gab er sie doch erst nach zwanzig Jahren auf! 
Retrospektiv gesehen hat Hess seinen jiidischen Nationalsinn ver- 
dringt, aber nicht, wie er glaubte, titberwunden. Ankniipfungspunkte 
blieben tief in seiner Seele verankert. In seinen kiihnsten Traumen, 
wiirde er nicht geahnt haben, dass er einst ,,.Rom und Jerusalem” 
schreiben werde. 


Trotz aller peinlichen Erlebnisse war fiir Hess das Jahr 1840 eines der 
ergiebigsten. Schon zwei Jahre friiher plante er ein Werk, ,,Staat” 
betitelt, auszuarbeiten. Die dazu bestimmten Kapitel verwertete er 
aber Anfang 1839 zu einer, nur fragmentarisch vorliegenden Bros- 
chiire,? die den Titel ,,Staat und Kirche, aus dem spekulativen Ge- 
sichtspunkte, von einem Jiinger Spinozas” fiihren sollte. Er war noch 
nicht mit sich selbst einig, ob er sie in einer Zeitschrift oder Zeitung 
ineiner Reihe von Artikeln herausgeben sollte.3 Schliesslich hat er sie, 
mit geringen Abanderungen in ein grdésseres Werk aufgenommen, das 
er Anfang 1840 zu schreiben begann. Am 15. Marz 1840 meldet er 
Auerbach, er habe es in Arbeit und wolle es noch im gleichen Jahre 
erscheinen lassen. Es behandle das soziale Thema, das nun in England, 
wie man aus den Zeitungen erfahren kénne, an der Tagesordnung sei. 
Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert bereite eine Revolution vor, die noch 
umfassender, tiefgreifender und folgenreicher sein werde, als die, 
welche das achtzehnte hervorgebracht habe. England scheine der 
Boden zu sein, wo die soziale Revolution zum Ausbruch kommen 
werde, wie Frankreich der war, auf dem sie vermittelt, und Deutsch- 
land jener, wo der Grund dazu gelegt wurde. Das zu behandelnde 
Thema werde daher dreierlei umfassen: Religion, Sitten und Gesetze. 
Hess hatte am Buche sehr fleissig gearbeitet. Am 6. Juli 1840 schrieb 
eran Auerbach, er denke es in zwei Monaten druckfertig zu machen. 
Nicht viel spater schloss er es tatsachlich ab. Dem Rate Rudolf 
Schramms folgend, dem auch Ludwig Braunfels beipflichtete, anderte 
Hess den urspriinglichen Titel des Werkes, ,,Europaische Wieder- 
geburt” in ,,Die europaische Triarchie” um. Auf Schramms Anraten 
inderte er auch die Vorrede fast ginzlich sowie viele Einzelheiten im 
Werke selbst, welches Schramm mit ihm genau durchging. Hess 
! Ebenda, S. 26. 
* Vgl. meine Hess-Bibliographie: B 114. 
5 Hess an Auerbach, 9. Januar 1839. 
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rechnete mit Schwierigkeiten, einen Verleger zu finden und glaubte, 
die Sache gehe leichter, wenn er Ausziige aus seinem Buche in poli- 
tische Blatter einriicken liesse.' Doch Otto Wigand, der bekannte 
radikale Verleger in Leipzig, erklarte sich bereit, sein Manuskript an- 
zunehmen und bot ihm giinstige Bedingungen: das Buch sollte in 
750 sch6n ausgestatteten Exemplaren erscheinen, der Verfasser sollte 
12 Freiexemplare, und nach dem Absatz von 4oo Exemplaren, 2 
Louisdor per Druckbogen erhalten. Wigand gab ihm auch den Rat, 
das Werk anonym zu verdffentlichen. ,,Die Neugierde”, schrieb er 
ihm, ,,kauft, liest, spricht Vermutungen aus, und endlich treten Sie 
hervor.” ? Hess erklirte sich mit den Bedingungen Wigands einver- 
standen, verlangte aber, dieser solle das Buch so splendid drucken, dass 
es 20 Bogen gebe. Damit wollte Hess sein Buch der Zensur entziehen 
und zugleich sich ein h6heres Honorar sichern. Eine kurze Voranzeige 
des Buches erschien in den ,,Hallischen Jahrbiichern” am 12. Januar 
1841. Am 29. Januar meldet der Verfasser dem Freunde Auerbach: 
Da liegt es nun vor mir, das Buch — ich hab’ eben ein Exemplar, per 
Post geschickt, erhalten — es ist sch6n, recht sch6n ausgestattet, aber 
nicht, wie ich die Bedingung stellte, auf zwanzig Bogen gebracht.! 
Wigand entschuldigt sich damit, dass kein Wort von der Zensur 
gestrichen sei”. Das nur elf Bogen starke Buch wurde wirklich von 
der Zensur unberiihrt gelassen. Es muss allerdings hinzugefiigt wer- 
den, dass Hess selbst sich eine private Zensur auferlegt hatte um der 
Offentlichen zu entgehen. Seinen zentralen Gedanken, den des Sozialis- 
mus, konnte er nur andeuten.*4 

Mit der Veréffentlichung der ,,europiischen Triarchie”, derea 
Behandlung schon ausserhalb des Rahmens dieser Arbeit liegt, beginnt 
die Glanzzeit von Moses Hess. 


Universitat Jerusalem, 20. April 1958. 


1 Hess an Auerbach, 1840: 19. und 23. August; 11. Dezember. 

2 Zitiert im Briefe von Hess an Auerbach, 11. Dezember 1840. 

3 Biicher von iiber 20 Bogen unterlagen damals nicht der strengen Zensur. Sie wurde im 
Oktober 1842 fiir Biicher dieses Umfangs ginzlich aufgehoben. 

* Vgl. Hess, Uber die sozialistische Bewegung in Deutschland, in: Neue Anekdota, 
1845, S. 217. 
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BENJAMIN J. KLEBANER 


STATE AND LOCAL IMMIGRATION 
REGULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
BEFORE 1882 


The absence of significant federal regulation in the area of immigration 
legislation until 1882 ' no more denotes a laissez-faire approach in this 
area than in many other aspects of American economic life. For many 
generations Congress had left the task of regulating the immigrant 
stream to the states and localities.2 The first general federal law (1882) 
is best understood in the context of antecedent activity on the local 
level. Eventually most of the seaboard states, including many without 
an important passenger traffic, enacted statutes dealing with immi- 
gration. Table | presents a brief outline of their essential features. 
After a consideration of certain aspects of the provisions of these 
laws, their administration in the major seaports will be surveyed. It 
will then be shown how the increasing opposition by business inter- 
ests to state legislation, culminating in decisions by the Supreme Court 
declaring such regulation unconstitutional, eventually paved the way 
for the 1882 Act of Congress. 


I. THE STATUTORY BACKGROUND 


Nine of the thirteen colonies reflected in their enactments the desire 
to protect the community from the burden of foreigners likely to 


1 Federal space and sanitation requirements, however, date back to 1819. Federal legis- 
lation is conveniently compiled in U.S. Immigration Commission, Reports, vol. XX XIX 
(Washington, 1911). Cf. John Higham, Strangers in the Land (New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Rutgers University Press, 1955), p. 44. This article does not discuss legislation enacted 
ina number of states which barred foreign convicts. - The author acknowledges with 
gratitude the many helpful suggestions made by Professor Carter Goodrich, who super- 
vised his doctoral thesis “Public Poor Relief in America, 1790-1860” (Columbia University, 
19§2) from which much of the material for this article is taken. A grant from the Social 
Science Research Council through the Committee on Research in Economic History 
made possible the research for this thesis. 

* Cf. Leonard D. White, The Jacksonians; A Study in Administrative History 1829-1861 
(New York: Macmillan, 1954), p. 507. 
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become public charges (See Table). As early as 1658 New Plymouth 
ordered vessel-masters to carry back whence they came persons who 
might be “chargeable or burthensome to the plantation” and who had 
not received permission to reside there. A similar requirement in the 
1683 poor law of New York affected passengers without property or 
“manuall craft or occupaceon” who could not give security “for their 
well demeanor”.! Later in New York and in other colonies, the vessel 
master had the alternative of removing the stranger or giving a bond 
to indemnify the public against the possible expense of supporting him. 
Although the laws in the nineteenth century generally made no 
specific reference to removal it was not unknown for steamship 
companies to return passengers who had become public charges.” 
Pennsylvania was first to place a head tax on immigrants by a shott- 
lived act (1729) aiming to discourage the importation of persons 
likely to become chargeable. During the nineteenth century, many 
states, including every one with an important seaport, allowed for a 
time at least, the payment of a flat amount per immigrant in lieu of a 
bond. The option of a tax or a bond lay with the town in Maine, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania (1828-1849) and California, and with the vessel 
master in Massachusetts (1831-1837), Rhode Island, and Maryland 
(1833-1835). In Massachusetts (1837-1849) and New York (1847-1849) 
the ship owner had to bond defective passengers and pay the head 
money for the others. Delaware (1829 on), Maryland (1835-1849) and 
Louisiana (1842-1849) had no provision for bonding; the passenger 


1 David Pulsifer (editor), Records of the Colony of New Plymouth... Laws 1623-1682 
(Boston, 1861), p. 108. In 1638 the vessel master was required to return any passenger 
landed without the permission of the authorities to the place from whence he came. 
(Ibid. p. 30.) In the 1672 Book of General Laws, the vessel master had the option of 
giving a bond in lieu of removing the person likely to be chargeable. (New Plymouth, 
The Compact with the Charter and Laws [Boston, 1836], p. 273). — N.Y., 1683, c. 9, again 
in 1691, c. 6. (All references to Sessional Laws here are by state, year enacted, and chapter), 
These laws, unlike eighteenth century legislation, made no provision for a bond by the 
vessel master and therefore are not included in our table. 

2 The option of removing a passenger feared likely to become chargeable was specified 
in the N.H. acts of 1718 and 1791, the Mass. law of 1700, the R.I. law of 1702, the N.Y. 
acts of 1683, 1721 and 1788, the N. J. law of 1730, the Pa. laws of 1730 and 1803, the Del. 
laws of 1740, 1775 and 1791 (c. 218, sec. 17), the N.C. law of 1738. The Pa. law of 1803 
and the Miss. Territory Act of 1803, retained in Ala. until 1852, and in Miss. until 1857 
were the only ones passed during the nineteenth century which specifically stated the 
alternative of removing the passengers or bonding them. As early as 1722 Mass. dropped 
reference to this alternative (though it was implied in the 1756 act) and R.I. did so in 1729. 
For the removal practices of the Cunard and Allan Lines see (National Board of Trade), 
Freedom of Immigration, Statements Presented at a Hearing Before the Committee on 
Commerce of the House of Representatives, at Washington, December 14, 15, 16, 1876, 
in opposition to the imposition of a headmoney tax on alien passengers arriving at all the 
ports of the United States (Boston, 1876), p. 29, 30. Hereafter cited as Freedom. 
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tax had to be paid for every immigrant. When the Massachusetts act 
was declared unconstitutional in 1849, several states amended their 
laws. Massachusetts and New York gave the vessel master an option 
between a bond or commutation money for healthy passengers (and 
later on, for all passengers); Pennsylvania, Maryland and Louisiana 
offered the alternative for all immigrant passengers.! 

The scope of the immigrant laws tended to become more compre- 
hensive with the passage of time. At first concerned only with foreign- 
ers who were candidates for the pauper class, they later affected everyone 


from abroad, with a view to securing adequate revenues to support 
the foreign poor.” 

Connecticut, Oregon, and Washington, which had no foreign 
passenger traffic to speak of, were the only seaboard states never to 
have legislated on the subject, while North Carolina’s law was in 
effect for only a few years in the mid-eighteenth century. In 1819 
Virginia introduced a provision that a vessel master landing a passenger 
who could not maintain himself for one month was to be fined $ 50; 
Florida followed suit in 1822.3 Starting in 1866 Texas did not allow 


1 A 1740 law of Del. (Laws, I, c. 66, sec. 7) placed a charge of 6d. (7 cents) per foreigner, 
for a certificate that the person was fit to be landed. Under a 1797 act (Laws, Ll, c. 134, 
sec. 7), the physician examining foreign passengers was directed to collect 6 cents from 
each for the use of the poor in the county where the money was collected. - N. J.’s act of 
1838 — unlike the laws of other states — did not specify the alternative of a bond or head 
money, but such it was in fact. Thus in the Rev. St., 1847, the head money provision was 
in Tit. 1, c. 4 while the bond was referred to in Tit. 32, c. 1, sec. 32. — The laws of Me. and 
N.J. which left it to the town whether a commutation should be made, as well as the Del. 
law of 1829, were not changed in 1849 or subsequently, and would appear to have been 
unconstitutional in the light of this decision. — In 1854 Portland adopted a form of receipt 
which specified that the vessel owner was paying the commutation money in lieu of the 
bond, at his request, and he agreed never to sue for a recovery of the amount paid. 
(Portland, The Charter and Ordinances... [Portland, 1856], p. 28). 

* R.L. was the only colony whose laws covered non-defective as well as defective persons, 
though for a time Mass. (1722-1724) and Pa. (1729) did so also. N.Y. (1799) was first, and 
N.J. (1838) was last, to widen the scope of the laws. S.C. was the only state which never 
changed its earliest act (1730), retained in Rev. St., 1873, c. 29, Sec. 24. — The N.Y. and 
Pa. laws were extended in scope to include not only foreigners but Americans as well. 
La.’s 1842 law taxed boats from American as well as from foreign ports, as did Cal.’s 
law of 1850. — Not only vesse! owners but also railroads were responsible, for one year 
after carrying a foreigner into the state in Mass. (1851, c. 342); and R.I. (June, 1847). 

3 From 1784 to 1796, though, a foreigner residing in Conn. who was likely to become 
chargeable, could be sent away at state expense, if the cost was not greater than “the 
Advantage of such Transportation”. (Conn., 1784, p. 82). — Va., Rev. Code, 1819, c. 245, 
sec. 8, retained in the 1887 Code, sec. 2003. An earlier act, Oct., 1748, c. 17, sec. 7 provided 
for a £ 10 ($ 33.33) fine for landing or discharging a sick or disabled sailor without 
providing for his maintenance. The 1819 Code (c. 245, sec. 8) increased the fine to $ 60, 
and so it remained to the end of our period. — Fla., 1822, p. 63. This act also provided for 
a§ 100 fine for landing a disabled seaman. The same provisions were still in effect in 1881. 
(Fla., Digest 1821-1881, c. 151, sec. 7). 
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physical or mental defectives, or persons who had been paupers or 
criminals to land.! 

Within the legislative framework described above, localities grappled 
with some of the problems raised by foreign immigration. Of particular 
interest are the provisions made in the various ports for easing the 
adjustment of the immigrants and the complication interposed by 
commercial rivalry, in various communities’ attempts to finance these 
facilities by special taxes on passengers. 


II. LOCAL PROVISION FOR IMMIGRANTS 

New York City, confronted with a “prodigious influx of indigent 
foreigners” wanted the state to support the foreign poor.” Such dis- 
tinguished governors as John Jay (1796) and DeWitt Clinton (1827) 
had acknowledged the justice of the claim, but until 1847 the state 
limited its assistance to the proceeds of the auction duty collected in 
the city (1798-1816), and later to a $ 10,000 yearly appropriation. As 
early as 1797, however, the state opened a Marine Hospital on Staten 
Island which admitted sick seamen and foreigners who were ill upon 
their arrival. The institution was supported by a tax on everyone on 
board each vessel entering New York harbor from a foreign port, 
The collection of “hospital money” by the state ceased when it was 
declared unconstitutional in 1849.4 


1 Tex., 1866, c. 38. 

2 1796 statement of the Almshouse Commissioners in N.Y.C., Minutes of the Common 
Council, Il, 212. Hereafter cited as NYCMCC. A similar complaint was made by the 
commissioners in the petition City of New York SS. At a meeting of the Common 
Council... the 15th of January 1798...(Broadside, Houghton Library, Harvard University), 
3 New York State. Messages from the Governors... li, 365; III, 177. These governors, 
as well as a committee of the state assembly (Journal, 1827, pp. 604-605) proposed that all 
the counties with a foreign pauper burden should be assisted. See also N.Y. Society for 
the Prevention of Pauperism, Second Annual Report, pp. 24-25. 

4 N.Y., 1797, c. 67. Each vessel master and cabin passenger paid $ 1; each mate and steerage 
passenger paid 50 cents, and every sailor, 25 cents. 1811, c. 175, sec. 26. Under the 1811 
law, masters and sailors on coasting vessels paid only 25 cents. N.Y., 1843, c. 213, made 
the rate for the first category $ 1.50, for steerage, 25 cents, and for mates or sailors, 
50 cents. 1844, c. 316 charged masters $ 1.50, cabin passengers $ 2.00, steerage, mates, 
and sailors, 50 cents. 1845, c. 227 retained the previous rate for captains, cabin, and steerage 
passengers, but raised the 1844 tax on sailors from 50 cents to $ 1. The hospital tax was 
climinated by 1849, c. 350, shortly after the Supreme Court decision, Infra, p. 287. David 
Schneider points out that hospital money was not used for foreigners who needed relief 
other than medical care upon their arrival. The History of Public Welfare in New York 
State 1609-1866 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 304. Under an 1846 law, 
though, c. 300, sec. 18 repealed by 1849, c. 350, sec. 15, a person who had paid hospital 
money could be admitted to the Marine Hospital for a temporary illness, at any time 
within a year of his arrival. The 1797 law provided that any surplus hospital moncy was 
to go to the Society of the Hospital of the City of New York, for the care of sick seamen 
and foreigners, but later legislation deflected the surplus to the Institution for the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Delinquents in New York City ($ 8,000 a year) and three city dis- 
pensaries ($ 1,500 each). N.Y.S. Senate, Documents 1845, I, No. 29, p. 2. 
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Meanwhile New York City had been empowered to take a bond for 
every newly arrived foreigner (1799). In December, 1817, the vessel 
owner was given the option of commuting the bond for $ 5 a passenger, 
except in cases where it would be “injurious to the public interest”. 

Commutation was not allowed in all cases, because of the fear that 
this would induce foreign governments to dump their paupers here at 
little trouble and expense. The rate, cut to $ 3 in August 1818, but 
restored to $5 in October 1819, was halved in 1826 and further 
reduced to $ 1 in 1830 in accordance with the request of the merchant 
class, and the desire of the city council to encourage commutation. 
Finally in 1832, the mayor was given latitude to commute at from 
$1 to $ 10 in those cases where he considered it expedient.! 

The heavy penalty ($ 500 per person) for landing a foreigner within 
fifty miles of the city for the purpose of evading the law did not deter 
some vessel masters from dropping anchor elsewhere, particularly 
at nearby Perth Amboy, New Jersey, where no immigrant require- 
ments were in effect.2 Municipal authorities complained about the 
practice already in 1810; in 1838 New Jersey authorized its localities 
to collect from $ 1 to $ 10 for every alien landed.* An 1837 Newark 
ordinance required a $ 300 bond for one year for every alien “pauper, 
vagrant, sick, infirm or insane person”, but made no provision for a 


1 NYCMCC IX, 411, 777; X, 590; XV, 643; XIX, 147-150. For the 1832 ordinance sce 
Board of Assistant Aldermen, Proceedings, I, 352. See also Comptroller, Annual State- 
ment... 1845 (New York, 1846), p. 33. 

* For early complaints about Perth Amboy, see NYCMCC, I, 351, 741, 761. An English 
investigation revealed that ships bound for New York with “a very low description of 
emigrants” would go to Amboy instead, and packet boats would bring the aliens to the 
metropolis. (Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1826, 1V, 184). Official data, first col- 
lected for 1819-1820, showed that 89 foreigners arrived at Perth Amboy in the year to 
September 30, 1821, and none thereafter until 1829, when 105 arrivals were listed; the 
number was 74 in 1830, 57 in 1831, 545 in 1832, and none again until 1836, when 494 
entered. A peak of 5,006 arrived in 1837, and none in subsequent years, according to this 
source, All data on arrivals used in this study are from U.S. Treasury Department Bureau 
of Statistics, Tables Showing Arrivals of Alien Passengers and Immigrants in the United 
States from 1820 to 1888 (Washington, 1889), pp. 108-109. — When 36 ill passengers ar- 
tived in Perth Amboy in 1837 on the “Phoebe”, $ 200 bonds were given for each one. 
(Perth Amboy adsm. Smith. 4 Harrison [N.J.], 53 [1842] ). 

* Board of Aldermen, Documents, V, No. 1, pp. 15-16. It would appear likely that locali- 
ties did collect head money, as the 1838 act authorizing this also provided that the locality 
where the alien had been permitted to land was responsible for relieving him if he after- 
wards became sick or otherwise incapable of maintaining himself. - Newark, Charter of 
the City... with the Ordinances passed by the Common Council (Newark, 1850), p. 56; 
the same provision was included in Newark, The City Charter and Ordinances... (Newark, 
1858), p. 262, and in An Ordinance Comprising the Ordinances... (Newark, 1890), pp. 
229-230. Perth Amboy Minutes of the Governing Body, November 7, 1860 (MS). I am 
indebted to Philip P. Costello, City Clerk, for this reference. — Portland, Annual Reports... 
1856-1857, p. 40. Freedom, p. 31. 
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head tax. Nearby Perth Amboy had a commutation fee of one dollar 
per passenger from a foreign port in 1860. 

Vessel masters could (and usually would) take out bonds for their 
passengers for a nominal sum from brokers who specialized in the 
business.! Bondsmen paid the cost of caring for the foreigners at the 
New York City almshouse, but the city had the trouble of ascertaining 
who was responsible for the pauper. Sometimes the pauper forgot the 
name of the vessel on which he came, or his identity was so disguised 
on the passenger list that it was impossible to identify him.? Enter. 
prising bondsmen found it more profitable to establish private 
poorhouses and hospitals than to pay the city. So great were the 
abuses under this arrangement that at last public opinion was aroused 
in favor of a fundamental reform which took responsibility for the 
care of the immigrant poor out of the hands of the city almshouse 
commissioners where it had rested since colonial times.* A state board, 
the Commissioners of Emigration, was established in May, 1847, 
composed of the mayors of New York and Brooklyn, and the presi- 
dents of the German and Irish Societies, ex officio, as well as six others 
appointed by the governor. All healthy, self-supporting passengers 
had to pay a head tax. Almost $ 11,250,000 had been collected in the 
thirty years before the tax was declared unconstitutional (1876).4 

These moneys supported a vast network of services: the Castle 
Garden depot, the Marine Hospital (used only for infectious diseases 
after 1849), hospitals and refuges on Ward’s Island in the East River 
worth an estimated $ 3,000,000 in 1881, and an employment office on 
Canal Street (Manhattan) which also sheltered jobless immigrants. 

1 From 1843 to May, 1847, 294,755 passengers were bonded, while only 34,707 were 
commuted. (N.Y.C. Comptroller, Annual Statement... 1845, p. 62; N.Y.C. Almshouse 
Commissioner; Annual Report... 1846, p. 398; ibid... 1847, p. 41). Passengers were 
bonded by brokers at a cost to the vessel-owner of from 10 cents (or less) to $ 1 pet 
passenger; from 1828 to 1836 the price was $ 2 per vessel. (Friedrich Kapp, Immigration 
and the Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New York [New York, 1870], 
pp. 45-46). Several bondsmen had commitments for over $1,000,000 each (N.Y.C. 
Comptroller, op. cit., p. 32). In “many instances”, it was reported in 1830, the bonds could 
not be collected. (NYCMCC, XVIII, 575). 

2 N.Y.C. Comptroller, ibid., pp. 32-33. Thus from 1843 through 1845, the city received 
just under $ 20,000 from bondsmen . 

3,N.Y.C. Board of Assistant Aldermen, Proceedings and Documents, XXVII, 115. 
Conditions at Tapscott’s are described in ibid., 117 ff. See also Kapp, op. cit., pp. 50-60. 
! N.Y. Commissioners of Emigration, Annual Report 1881, p. 12. The background of the 
1847 law is discussed in Kapp, op. cit., pp. 85-95. For annual statistics of head moncy 
collections see N.Y. (State) Commissioners of Emigration, Annual Reports... from... 
1847, to 1860, inclusive (New York 1861), pp. 355-377. This volume is cited hereafter as 
N.Y. Com. Emig.. Data for 1818 through 1833 is in N.Y.C. Board of Aldermen, Docu- 
ments, I, 184. For the years 1834-1847 sce N.Y.C. Comptroller, Annual Report, passim. 
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From May, 1847, to the end of 1875, over 500,000 immigrants had 
been cared for in these institutions, a slightly smaller number had been 
fed and lodged temporarily and supplied with cash relief in the city, 
and another 250,000 had been relieved and provided for in various 
county institutions elsewhere in the state, at the Commission’s 
expense.' Until 1876 these extensive activities were sustained entirely 
by the immigrants. From 1876 to 1882 (when the Federal government 
took action) the state’s taxpayers spent over one million dollars for 
the immigrant institutions.” 


The law establishing the Commissioners of Emigration sought to 
incorporate the immigrant into the labor force with the greatest 
possible speed. Accordingly, the Commissioners were empowered to 
spend money on moving foreigners to any part of New York or any 
other state. Many destitute persons were given the fare to help them 
reach a locality where their labor was in demand. By the end of 1875 
over 58,000 persons had been forwarded to a destination in the 
United States or returned to Europe at their own request.3 

Another aspect of the Commissioners’ work was the placement of 
immigrants. From 1847 on, many able-bodied among them were 
given jobs on the public works, after the board had contacted the 
contractors. An “Intelligence Office and Labor Exchange” was opened 
in December, 1850. Over 18,000 persons were given temporary relief 
and placed on jobs in the first year of operation. By 1876, over 400,000 
placements had been made.* 

The Commissioners sought to shield the newly-arrived foreigners 
from imposition and abuse. At the Quarantine Station an officer 
boarded the ship to receive complaints as well as to ascertain the 
number of passengers. Once at Castle Garden, a physician checked for 
any cases which might have escaped the notice of the Quarantine 


1N.Y. Commissioners of Emigration, Annual Report, 1876, p. 70. Every alien landed 
intowns on the Great Lakes, Niagara River, or the St. Lawrence had to pay $ 1 to the 
county superintendents of the poor (N.Y., 1847, c. 431). Later the vessel master could 
pay $1 or give a $ 500 bond for five years for every alien (1849, c. 405 ; retained in Rev. St., 
tthed. [1881], Pt. 1, c. 20, ‘Title 218). The county receiving payment was to reimburse any 
locality in the state where the alien became a pauper within three years after landing. 

* N.Y. Commissioners of Emigration, Annual Reports, 1881, p. 12. N.Y.S. Assembly, 
Documents 1851, No. 92, pp. 7-8; N.Y.S. Senate, Documents 1856, III, No. 105, p. 14. 
Toamember of the Know Nothing party, “the plea that the commutation tax paid by 
immigration supports this aggregation of moral filth in our community, is paltry, if not 
meanly mercenary...” (Thomas R. Whitney, A Defense of the American Policy as 
Opposed to the Encroachment of foreign influence [New York, 1856], p. 185). 

*N.Y., 1847, c. 195, sec. 4; N.Y. Com. Emig. p. 52, 74, 116, 270. Ibid., Annual Report 
1876, p. 70. 

‘N.Y. Com. Emig. pp. 6-7, 51-52, 77-78; Ibid., Annual Report 1876, p. 70. 
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authorities; these were to be hospitalized. He also decided when 
special bonds would be required, but in later years (because of pressure 
from the shipping interests) these were discontinued. Railroad agents 
sold tickets under the watchful eye of the Commission, while brokers 
exchanged foreign for American money at rates which were posted 
conspicuously. For the immigrant who intended to remain in the city 
a privately run baggage delivery service was available at a fee approved 
by the Commission. Licensed boarding house keepers were permitted 
to solicit trade under supervision. An information bureau announced 
the names of friends in the waiting room and distributed letters and 
funds. There was even a letter-writing bureau staffed by clerks 
familiar with foreign languages. Castle Garden, in short, was a minia- 
ture welfare state.1 New York City, it could be written in 1869, was 
“par excellence the city of immigrants — the city in which of all others in 
the world, the immigrant is most welcome and most secure.” * 


Only Massachusetts came close to rivaling the elaborate provisions 
made by New York. Handbills and placards posted in various parts 
of the United Kingdom were said to have proclaimed, as a further 
encouragement to emigration, that the Bay State gave a “luxurious 
support” to poor foreigners.* 

Prior to 1840, Massachusetts cities pocketed the proceeds of the alien 
passenger tax they collected and used it for the support of the foreign 
poor. Under the law of 1840, however, the localities were required to 
pay over to the state all balances left in their treasuries from this 
source. Further centralization was achieved in 1848 when the governor 
appointed for each port a superintendent of alien passengers who 
remitted to the state treasurer all moneys received from foreigners in 
excess of his salary. Finally, in 1851, the state Board of Commissioners 
of Alien Passengers and State Paupers was created — made up of one 
member of the Governor’s Council, the state auditor and the super- 
intendent of alien passengers for Boston. The board administered the 
emigration and state pauper laws. The Hospital on Rainsford Island 
in Boston Harbor for immigrants who were sick on their arrival was 


! N.Y. Commissioners of Emigration, Annual Report... 1868, pp. 19-22. For engravings 
describing the various activities at Castle Garden, see Frank Leslic’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
January 20, 1866, pp. 280-281. The discontinuance of special bonds is referred to in N.Y.S. 
Assembly, Documents 1876, IV, No. 33, p. 555. 

2 C. T. Hopkins, Common Sense Applied to the Immigrant Question (San Francisco, 
1869), p. 31. 


3 Mass. Senate, Documents 1847, No. 109, p. 2. See also ibid., Documents 1846, No. 74, | 
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renovated and placed under the board. After 1854 the board maintained 
the foreign poor at the three state almshouses it had acquired.! 

Rather than pay the $ 5 required under the 1831 Massachusetts law, 
most vessel owners preferred to bond their passengers. Boston 
collected only a few hundred dollars until 1837 when the payment of 
head money for healthy aliens was made compulsory. In the next 
dozen years a total of $ 160,000 in head money was received, and from 
1848 to 1872 (when the state discontinued the tax) almost $ 640,000 
more. Here too it was found difficult to collect on the bonds which had 
been given, because of the problem of getting the correct names of the 
foreigners, and, even more important, of proving their identity.2 The 
Alien Commissioners were authorized to cancel old bonds on 
reasonable terms, and willingly accepted, on average, less than $ 2 
pet bond.* In the 1850’s the Commissioners found it worthwhile to 
commute the $ 1,000 bonds for persons likely to become chargeable, 
at $5 to $30 each.4 The head money collections of Massachusetts 
covered about half of the cost of caring for foreigners who became 
public charges within five years after landing.® At its own expense the 
Cunard Line maintained facilities for the protection of immigrants 
from imposition at its Boston wharves.® 


Philadelphia ranked fourth as an Atlantic coast immigration depot, 
admitting less than half of the 864,000 who came ashore at Boston, 
and only 5°, of the more than 8,500,000 foreigners who disembarked 


1 Mass., 1840, c. 96, sec. 2; 1845, c. 76; 1848, c. 313. 1851, c. 342 created the state board. 
The Rainsford Hospital is referred to in 1852, c. 275, sec. 11; 1853, C. 352, sec. 5; 1854, 
¢, 189, sec. 6, 

* Mass. House of Representatives, Documents 1835, No. 60, p. 11, 21. Mass. Board of 
State Charities, Thirteenth Annual Report, pp. 23-24. See Boston Auditor, Annual Report 
of Receipts and Expenditures, 1832-1849, passim, and Mass. Board of State Charities, 
Seventh Annual Report... (Boston, 1871), p. 237, for the annual statistics of head money 
collection. — ‘The Boston superintendent of alien passengers admitted in 1847 that he had 
allowed sick and aged persons to land without requiring a bond, and those persons went 
directly to the almshouse. Intirm persons were allowed to land without being bonded, if 
they stated they had friends here who could support them. The superintendent defended 
his conduct on the grounds of humanity alone. (Mass. Senate, Documents, 1847, No. 
109, pp. 8-9). 

® Mass., 1853, c. 367. There were 6,757 bonds outstanding which had been collected 
since 1848. In 1853 bonds for 2,629 persons were cancelled, for a commutation of $ 5,034; 
in 1854 another 716 bonds were cancelled for $ 1,213. 

* Mass. House of Representatives, Documents 1856, No. 41, p. 19; ibid., 1857, No. 30, 
p. 21. 

* Statement of F. B. Sanborn, Proceedings of the Conference of Charities... Detroit, May, 
1875 (Boston, 1875), p. 97. From 1854 to 1858 over $ 86,000 was collected in Boston, 
while the cost of supporting foreigners at the state almshouse during these years amounted 


t0 $ 56,000. (Mass. House of Representatives, Documents 1859, No. 243, p. 4). 
° Freedom, p. 28. 
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in the rival port of New York in the years from 1820 to 1882. In lieu 
of a bond, Philadelphia preferred to collect head money. The rate was 
$ 2.50 per alien, from August, 1828 to May, 1832, and again from 
August, 1837 to June, 1842, and only $ 1.50 was charged from May, 
1832 to August, 1837, and again beginning in June, 1842. After much 
pressure had been exerted by the ship-owners, it was lowered to $1 
in 1849.1 


Several early examples of the poor officials’ (“guardians of the poor”) 
attention to chargeable immigrants may be cited. In April, 1798 the 
guardians delegated one of their numbers “to attend the case of John 
McNarney, an Irish lad subject to Fits”, who had been landed at New 
Castle, Delaware, and to obtain reimbursement for the support of a 
couple who had come from Hamburg on the brig “Mary”. The master 
of the schooner “Juliana” was compelled by court action (1807), to 
enter into a $ 1,500 recognizance “for having imported two maimed 
negro convicts from Paramaribo judged likely to become chargeable”. 
The agent of a vessel from Belfast gave $ 100 for the support of a 
pauper who had come over on it (1810).? 

In 1827. a committee of guardians noted a progressive increase in the 
number of foreigners burdening the city; the citizens “unresistingly 
suffer it to become the reservoir into which Europe may pour her 
surplus of worthlessness, improvidence, and crime... [displaying] a 
degree of forbearance and recklessness altogether inexcusable”. At the 
same time, a citizens’ committee blamed the “loose and ineffective” 
regulations of the city for the disproportionate foreign pauper burden 
borne by it.? The head tax provision in the 1828 poor law does not 


1 For the commutation fees, see Philadelphia Guardians of the Poor, Minutes (Ms, 
Phila. General Hospital, Old Blockley Historical Museum); hereafter cited as Phila, 
GP, XXII, July 3, 1837; XXIII, June 13, 1842; XXVI, August 14, 1849. The $ 1 fee 
was retained in the Rules for the Government of the Board of Guardians adopted May, 
1851 (Philadelphia, 1851), p. 18. - Within a few months after the passage of the 1828 law, 
the consignees of a vessel from Le Havre with 200 aliens on board, wanted to bond them 
instead of paying head money, but the guardians refused to allow this. (Phila. GP, XVII, 
October 13, 1828). In 1839 the solicitor stated that if taking bonds “would be more 
acceptable and less onerous (to vessel owners)... it would be conformable to the intention 
of the Legislature to take that course.” (Ibid., XX XII, July 15, 1839). 

2 Phila. GP XX XIII, April 9, 1798; XI, September 1, 1807; January 30, 1810. In 1817 and 
again in 1819 an agent was appointed to report the names and conditions of all arrivals of 
foreign passengers. (Ibid., VII, August 17, 1819; VIII, September 5, 1817). In 1825 the 
guardians obtained judgments to indemnify the city in five cases, and the committee on 
emigration requested information on foreign paupers, so that the persons who imported 
them could be called on to give security. (Phila. GP, XV, December 7, 1825). 

3 Philadelphia Guardians of the Poor, Report of the Committee appointed... to visit the 


cities of Baltimore, New York... (Philadelphia, 1827), p. 28. Report of the Committee | 


appointed at a town meeting of the Citizens of Philadelphia... (Philadelphia, 1827), p. 6. 
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appear to have solved the problem. Again in 1834 the guardians 
referred to the great and “constantly increasing” evil of the immi- 
gration of foreign paupers into the United States (despite the existence 
of laws on the subject) with the resulting onerous poor rates in the 
seaboard cities.! 

On the other hand, the superintendent of the American Emigrants’ 
Friend Society complained in 1851 that the policy of the guardians 
was to place “every obstacle... in the way of poor emigrants who are 
ignorant, to deter them from going to the almshouse”.? Attention to 
the taxpayers’ interest was also reflected in several cases passed on by 
the guardians in the 1850’s where persons were allowed to bring 
infirm relatives from Ireland only if sufficient bond was given.® 


Baltimore was slightly busier than Philadelphia as an immigrant port 
of entry. Under a unique arrangement, the city gave two-fifths of the 
head tax receipts to the German Society of Maryland and the Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore, in proportion to the sums collected from German 
and Swiss, and Irish immigrants respectively.4 The chief beneficiary 
was the German Society. The trustees of the poor requested the city 
council to investigate (1839) whether fewer German paupers should 
be supported at the almshouse in view of the large annual grants to the 
German Society.5 In 1849 the trustees complained that the city had 
1 Phila. GP XXI, December 1, 1834. The complaint was in keeping with the popular 
opinion of the times and was probably exaggerated. 

* American Emigrants’ Friend Society, Foreign Pauperism in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
1851) p. 7. The society felt that the guardians “discountenance any efforts to mitigate the 
sufferings of emigrants, these very sufferings being regarded as partial barriers against an 
influx which they consider injurious to their country.” (ibid., p. 9). 

5 Phila. GP,X X VIII, September 19, 1853 ;X XIX, January 21, 1856;X XX, March 28, 1859. 
4 Md., 1833, c. 177. The preamble to 1832, c. 303 stated that many foreigners had become 
charges not only to the city, but to “private associations for relieving foreign immigrants”, 
and therefore the law gave the city discretionary authority to give as much of the head 
tax receipts as they saw fit, to these socicties. By 1841, c. 174, the city had to give the 
county of Baltimore one-third of the three-fifths of the tax not going to private societies. 
This provision was dropped in the 1860 Code, which however, continued the old sharing 
arrangements with the two societies. (Public Local Laws, Art. 4, sec. 260). — Perhaps 
inspired by the Baltimore example, the American Emigrants’ Friend Society petitioned the 
Pennsylvania legislature for one-third of the head money collected annually by Phila- 
delphia’s guardians. The society aimed to relieve immigrants secking employment and a 
home, and “at the same time to relieve our citizens of the burden of... supporting an... 
unemployed and therefore pauper population in their midst...” (op. cit., p. 3). The re- 
quest was opposed by the guardians and it was not granted. (Pa. House of Representatives, 
Journal 1851, 1, 348, 564). 

> From 1834 through 1838 the German Society received a total of $ 13,643.83 compared 
with $ 315.41 received by the Hibernians. The societies received $ 3,384 and $ 140 
respectively in 1840, but in 1852 the respective amounts were $3,057 and $ 1,783. 
(Baltimore, Ordinances 1840, appendix p. 94; ibid., 1841, appendix p. 94; ibid., 1853, 
appendix p. 10.) 
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never collected in any year enough to cover the cost of relieving the 
immigrant paupers. Yet the head tax was never raised from the $ 1.50 
set in 1833, and unlike the other great ports, Baltimore did not collect 
a special tax or bond from infirm foreigners. Receipts from the passen- 
ger tax — upwards of $ 400,000 from 1833 through 1876, two-fifths 
of which went to the societies — compared very favorably with the 
Philadelphia situation, and the latter had a far greater public pauper 
burden.' 


New Orleans, second only to New York as a port of entry for aliens 
in the years from 1837 to 1861, instituted a head tax in 1842. Collections 
from this source reached a peak of more than $ 70,000 in 1854. Despite 
attempts at evasion — around 1842, 173 boats landed their passengers 
in Lafayette — the tax was an important source of income for the 
Charity Hospital, where many indigent foreigners were treated.* The 
newly organized Commissioners of Emigration were assigned the 
revenues from the tax in 1869 and instructed to set up an institution on 
the model of Castle Garden for the purpose encouraging immigration 
to the state and protecting the foreigner upon his arrival. This scheme 
was not carried out.’ 


California’s legislation was intended to “operate as a security to the 
State against the burden which might be inflicted upon her of sup- 
porting a large number of Asiatic paupers, or, at least, provide some 
revenue which would pay, in part, for their support.” 4 In the two 
decades preceding the invalidation of the law (1872), the state treasurer 
collected over $ 430,000 for the state’s hospitals. Although Chinese 
immigrants supplied the bulk of the funds, they were barred from the 
San Francisco hospital; only the insane asylum and the pest house 
admitted them freely.® Here, as in the East, bonds were loosely taken, 
In one case the surety for four hundred passengers was required to 
swear that he was worth a mere $ 1,000 in real estate.® 


1 Ibid., 1840, appendix, p. 95. Ibid. 1850 appendix, p. 130. The data for 1833 through 
1839 is from the 1839 Report of Trustees of the Poor (loc. cit.). For subsequent years, the 
figures were taken from the Register’s Summary and the City Comptroller’s report 
published annually in the Ordinances. 

2 New Orleans Charity Hospital, Annual Report 1875, pp. 48-49; ibid., 1843, p. 2. 

3 Ibid., 1870, pp. 5-6. Commissioners of Immigration, Report to the General Assembly, 
January, 1870, p. 3; ibid., 1874, p. 3. Protection of immigration began with La., 1866, 
c. 126. 

4 Cal. Assembly, Journal 1861, p. 418. 

> Mary Roberts Coolidge, Chinese Immigration (New York, 1909), pp. 70-71. See also 
Lucile Eaves, A History of California Labor Legislation (Berkeley, Cal., [1910]), Ch. 3, 5,6. 
® Cal. Assembly, op. cit., p. 420, See also ibid., appendix, Doc. 17. 
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Some lesser ports are known to have had immigration regulations. 
A Charleston ordinance of 1806 prescribed that a vessel master had to 
submit a list of passengers and certify “whether he considers any of 
them as a pauper or paupers and likely to become burdensome to this 
community”. For such, the captain had to enter into bond or remove 
them within three months. Much stricter requirements were enacted 
in 1841: the master had to enter into a bond of $ 300 for two years, 
for every passenger who was not a citizen of South Carolina or a 
resident of the city; the owner had the option of commuting the bond 
for $2 per steerage passenger and 25 cents per cabin passenger, a 
regressive (thought logical) charge not found anywhere else. After 
1846, the Harbor Master’s consent had to be secured for commu- 
tation.! Virginia did not have a head tax law, but in 1842 Norfolk 
began to collect 50 cents from all passengers arriving from a foreign 
country, and 25 cents from persons coming in coastal vessels, except 
Virginians and citizens of adjacent states. Revenues were for the use 
of the almshouse, while any surplus was to go for harbor improve- 
ments. Portland, Maine, during the 1850’s was collecting 75 cents per 
alien as commutation money; collections ceased in March, 1875 in 
accordance with a state law.” 


Ill INTERSTATE COMPLICATIONS AND COMMERCIAL RIVALRY 


The “St Cloud”, from Londonderry, Ireland, entered at Wilmington, 
Delaware (1838) and paid the $ 1 head tax, though no part of its cargo 
was intended for that port. Its passengers were then landed at night 
in Philadelphia (which had a $ 2.50 tax at the time). Such a practice 
was prohibited by the laws of Pennsylvania, and of several other 
states.3 This particular case was settled when the Philadelphia tax was 


1 Charleston City Council, Ordinances... passed since the incorporation of the City 
(Charleston, 1802), p. 341; ibid., A Digest of the Ordinances... from the Year 1783 to 
October 1844 (Charleston, 1844), p. 11; ibid., Charleston Ordinances... 1844-1854 
(Charleston, 1854), p. 29; retained in the Ordinances... Revised and Codified...(Charleston, 
1875), pp. 179-182. 

* The Ordinances of the Borough of Norfolk... (Norfolk, 1845), p. 233. The ordinance 
also provided for a vessel tax on a tonnage basis. An 1822 ordinance had merely placed a 
$20 fine on anyone importing a pauper or person without a visible means of support who 
was likely to become chargeable. (The Ordinances of the Borough of Norfolk [Norfolk, 
1829] p. 203.) The Revised Ordinances of 1866 did not retain the 1841 ordinance, and 
indeed made no reference to passengers. 

3 Pa., 1827-1828, c. 79, sec. 17 required the vessel master to give the name of every 
passenger placed on board a vessel bound for Philadelphia, and give a bond or pay head 
money for each, on penalty of a fine of $ 75 per passenger. The same provision was found 
inN.Y., 1847, c. 195, sec. 1. Earlier, by 1799, c. 80, the master was liable to pay a $ 500 
fine for every alien passenger landed within 50 miles of the city who intended to proceed to 
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paid, in addition to court costs,! but the problems it raised were not 
settled until the Federal government assumed jurisdiction over 
immigration in 1882. Massachusetts-bound immigrants, instead of 
taking a direct route came through New York and other ports; 
Boston’s superintendent of alien passengers believed that this was 
due to the “severity” of the commonwealth’s laws. Neighboring 
states were taking bonds, a committee of the legislature pointed out, 
while Massachusetts supported the paupers, and hurt its commercial 
interests. A more liberal immigration law resulted in 1852.? The 
following year, in another move to attract shipping to Boston, head 
money was refunded or the bond was cancelled if the passenger left 
the state within two days after arrival.? Now it was New York’s turn 
to complain. Immigrants wishing to land there were being forwarded 








by rail from Boston; thereby the shipping lines avoided payment of | 


the New York tax. 


New York. By Md., 1832, c. 303, sec. 3, the master was liable to pay $ 100 for every 


passenger landed within 50 miles of Baltimore with intent to proceed to that city. A $ 100 
fine per passenger was placed on a vessel master who landed aliens at any place within 
Massachusetts other than the one which was the destination of the vessel for the purpose of 
evading the immigration act. (Mass., 1848, c. 313, sec. 9.) For an attempt to evade the law 
by landing passengers within 30 miles of Savannah a fine of $ 300 was authorized by the 
1819 Ga. act. 

1 Phila. GP XXIII, July 16, 1838; July 25, 1838. 

2 The report of the superintendent of alien passengers is in Mass. House of Represen- 
tatives, Documents 1852, No. 47, p. 4. For the report of the joint special committee, see 
Mass. Senate, Documents 1852, No. 127, p. 6. See also Mass. House, Documents 1853, 
No. 18, p. 23. A proposal to increase the head tax was opposed by Boston’s Board of 
Trade on the ground that it would destroy “a large part of the city’s commerce”, and give 
New York City and Portland a position of preference. (Ibid., 1855, No. 69, p. 1.) - 
Beginning in 1849 the N.Y. Commissioners of Emigration (op. cit., p. 105) began to 
commute bonds “at such rates as the Commissioners judged sufficient to meet the probable 
expenses which would be incurred by the support of such persons.” This procedure, 
Governor Boutwell of Mass. felt, gave N.Y. an advantage: business flowed to that city, 
while many needy found their way to Mass. to become public burdens there. (Mass., Acts 
and Resolves, 1852, p. 314.) — Following the recommendation of the Commissioners of 
Emigration, the legislature of N.Y. raised the head tax to $ 2 in 1853. Earlier a committee 
of the legislature had argued against the increase on the grounds of adverse effect on the 
commerce of the city and state. (N.Y.S. Assembly, Documents 1851, No. 92, p. 5.) 

3 Mass, 1853, c. 360. However, by 1854, c. 219, if the passenger returned to Massachusetts 
and became chargeable, within five years, the vessel master was liable for his support, just 
as if he had given a $ 300 bond for the passenger. 1865 c. 160 repealed these two laws. It 
in turn was repealed by 1870, c. 215, which re-enacted the 1853 and 1854 provisions. Once 
more, by 1872, c. 169, sec. 2 the latter provisions were repealed. Portland, Maine exempted 
aliens en route to Canada from payment of the head tax. (Portland, Annual Reports... 
1858-1859, p. 31.) 

1 N.Y. Commissioners of Emigration, Annual Report... 1870, p. 29. Another type of 
interstate complication was pointed to in a petition from Providence to the legislature of 
R.I., dated June, 1847. The cost of caring for the immigrant poor was unusually large 
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Commercial interests viewed the head tax an instrument of rivalry 
in the keen competition between the major ports for the trade of 
Europe. Even a small impediment was alleged to suffice to divert 
trafic from one to another harbor.! The commerce and wealth of 
Boston would increase if the state were to abolish the head tax while 
New York continued its charge, the Massachusetts legislature was 
told. “Give Boston her full share of the export business of the 
country”, pleaded Avery Plumer of that city’s Board of Trade.? The 
removal of the tax in 1872 had frustrated New York’s efforts to raise 
its head tax to $2.50, Plumer boasted. A state welfare official re- 
marked, however, that this action had failed to attract immigration 
to the country, and to the Hub port. 

New York reduced the tax to $ 1.50 in 1871. The Emigration Com- 
mission explained that its twin goals were to protect the foreigners 
under its care and to minimize the “embarrassment” of the port’s 
shippers. Supported by the city’s newspapers, the steamship lines 
succeeded in defeating a bill which would have increased the tax to 
$ 2.00 in 1874. New York was “supreme in her efforts to drive away 
her trade”, was the typical comment of the “Daily Bulletin’’.4 

Philadelphia shippers too complained about the local tax. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the guardians of the poor in 1848 to “take 
measures to prevent the introduction of foreign Emigrants arriving 
at other ports into this District”. The reduction of the head tax, on the 
ground that neighboring states charged less than did Philadelphia, and 
the guardians “ought not to present any difficulties or impediments in 


because of a fever among them; most of them came from New York over the railroad, and 
it was felt only right that New York should relieve persons who took sick “soon after 
their arrival”. (R.I. General Assembly, Petitions 1847-1850 [MS, State Archives, Provi- 
dence].) — In later years N.Y. and Mass. had a working arrangement whereby the state 
collecting the head money supported the indigent alien for five years after his arrival, even 
if he fell into distress in the other state. (Mass. Board of State Charities, Seventh Annual 
Report, January 1871, pp. 218-219.) 

1 Arguments in favor of the freedom of Immigration at the Port of Boston, Addressed 
to the Committee on State Charities of the Massachusetts Legislature, April, 1871 (Boston, 
1871), p. 31. Statement of E. H. Derby, local merchant. 

? An Appeal to the Legislature of Massachusetts in favor of Freedom of Immigration at 
the Ports of the Commonwealth... (Boston, 1872), pp. 16-17, 29. 

3 “Statement in Behalf of the Boston Board of Trade before the Massachusetts Legislative 
Committee on Public Charitable Institutions”, in: Hamilton Andrews Hill, Immigration 
and Head-Money Taxes. A series of Papers and Reports (Boston, 1877), p. 8. (Library of 
Congress); Mass. Board of Charities, Twelfth Annual Report (Boston, 1876), p. 11. 
*'N.Y.S. Senate, Documents 1871, III, No. 31, p. 1. N.Y.S. Assembly, Documents 18735, 
VII, No. 82, p. 3. Opinions of the New York Press on the Application for an Increase of 
Emigrant Head Money ({NP], [ND]), p. 3. — After listening to testimony, one legislative 
committee remained unconvinced that a tax increase would drive away shipping. (N.Y.S. 
Assembly, Documents 1876, IV; No. 33, p. iv.) 
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the way of the Commerce of the City”, was favored only by a minority 
of this committee. Soon thereafter, however, pressure from the 
shipping interests finally convinced a majority in favor of a cut.! 


Was the incidence of the head tax on the immigrant or the vessel 
owners? The answer of the commercial interests varied with the 
occasion. An immediate reduction in fares could not be promised 
with a decrease in the tax, but in the long run rates would fall, the 
shipping companies told New York’s Emigration Commissioners in 
1871. On the other hand, an agent for the North German Lloyd 
testified that a lower tax would not affect fares, but would enable the 
lines to spend more on commissions to European agents drumming 
up traffic, and to offset other heavy expenses.” Another agent for the 
same line, however, attacked the stand of the counsel for the Emigrant 
Commissioners that the tax merely decreased the profits of the 
European shipping lines, rather than affecting the fare. A Detroit 
businessman felt that earnings from the immigrant traffic were a 
factor in the determination of freight rates to some extent. When it 
came to arguing against a federal levy, the North Atlantic Steam 
Traffic Conference asserted (1876) that in the days when the head tax 
was a local affair, competition from lines landing passengers at ports 
where no tax was collected prevented the companies shipping to (say) 
New York from adding the tax to the fare, but under a national 
system this would no longer be true. 

New York officials felt that the protection afforded immigrants gave 
the port “ a commanding preference” among foreigners. Ship agents 
abroad were said to circularize immigrants concerning the great 
advantage of landing in New York. Moreover, even if no immigrants 
were brought here, the steamers would have to come with their wares 
and take back the grain Europe wanted.5 
1 The committee reports are in Phila. GP XXVI, April 24, 1848; April 2, 1849; X XVII, 
August 14, 1849. In 1839 the solicitor of Philadelphia alluded to “the disadvantages it now 
labours under, in comparison with other ports”, as regarded head money. (Ibid., XXXII, 
July 15, 1839.) The argument of the minority of the committee on emigrants was in error, 
as far as Md. was concerned, and their observation became obsolete for N.Y. when the 
tax was raised to $ 1.50 in 1849. - New Orleans also was told that its levy was “a serious 
burden upon commerce”. (Louisiana Commissioners of Immigration, Report to the 
General Assembly, February, 1872, p. 7.) 

2 N.Y.S. Assembly, Documents 1876, IV, No. 33, p. 54, 111. The Commissioners were dis- 
appointed that fares were not reduced following the head tax cut. Almost $ 300.000 was thus 
pocketedlbyshipowners, theyestimated for 1872. N.Y.S, Senate, Documents 1873, No. 37,P.3- 
3 Freedom, p. 22, 23. 

4 North Atlantic Steam Traffic Conference, To the Hon, the Committee on Commerce 
and Navigation of the House of Representatives [NP] [ND], p. 2 (Library of Congress). 
The Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, Nov. 24, 1870 likewise held that the tax was borne by 
the companies. 

5 N.Y.S. Assembly, Documents 1851, IV, No. 92, pp. 2-3; ibid. 1876, IV, No. 33, p. 659; 
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Quite apart from their confidence in the secure position of New 
York’s entrepot trade, New York immigration authorities shared with 
their counterparts in other communities the view that the head tax 
was equitable, following the principle that “each community should, 
so far as possible, provide for its own poor”.! The head tax, in fact, was 
viewed as an insurance premium rather than as an impost. The foreign- 
er receiving benefits under the law was not comparable in status with 
an ordinary pauper.” 


IV. THE BATTLE AGAINST THE HEAD TAX 


Many groups could not appreciate this position, however. A National 
Commercial Convention, with delegates mostly from the South and 
the West, met in Baltimore in September, 1871 and requested not 
only that the Federal government assume the task of protecting 
immigrants, but also that local taxes on foreigners be forbidden. Earli- 
er, in November, 1870, a Western-dominated Immigration Convention 
in Indianapolis adopted a resolution: “that all capitation taxes col- 
lected from immigrants, whether imposed directly or indirectly, with 
or without color of law, are odious and unjust and ought to be 
abolished.” # Almost identical resolutions were passed by the National 
Board of Trade meeting in New York City two years later, and by the 
Chicago Board of Trade in 1876.4 A number of speakers at Indiana- 
polis had pointed out that most immigrants left for the West. Why 
should a European en route to lowa be forced to support eleemosynary 
institutions in New York? Why should New York and Massachusetts 
have the privilege of defraying the cost of pauper immigrants by a 
special tax on foreigners while the other states bore the cost by a tax 
on property? The maritime states derived vast benefits from immi- 
gration; it was only fair that they should take the evil along with the 


Frank J. Ottarson, Answer to the Memorial of the Steamship Companies... Protesting 
Against the Proposed Increase in the Head Money (New York, 1874), pp. 10-11. 

1 F, B. Sanborn, (member of the Massachusetts Board of Public Charities) in Proceedings 
ofthe Conference of Charities, held in connection with the general meeting of the American 
Social Science Association, Detroit, May, 1875 (Boston, 1875), p. 97. See also the argument 
of Letchworth (ibid., p. 96) and the New Orleans Charity Hospital, Annual Report, 1831, 
p. §; ibid., 1842, p. 2. A Californian agreed that immigrants received “ample equivalent” 
for their head tax payment to New York. C. T. Hopkins, op. cit. p. 31. 

“N.Y. Commissioners of Emigration, Annual Report 1869, p. 34; Friedrich Kapp, 
Immigration, in: Journal of Social Science, No. 2 (1870), p. 26; Memorial of New York 
Commissioners of Emigration, Congressional Globe, 42 Congress, 3d Session, p. 423 
(1873); Letter from Emigration Commissioner Schack in: New York Daily Tribune, 
March 22, 1876; Mass. Board of State Charities, Thirteenth Annual Report, p. xli, xlvi; 
editorial in New York Times, June 19. 1882. 

* Baltimore Sun, September 30, 1871; Freedom, p. 3. The N.Y. delegation walked out 
of the convention. (Indianapolis Evening News, November, 25, 1870.) 

* Freedom, p. 5, 6. 
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good. To require the man who became an American citizen by 
adoption to pay into a fund for the support of paupers in his midst 
was an insidious type of class legislation.1 Boston’s commercial 
interests agreed that it was unfair to tax a man on the pretext that he 
might be a pauper five years hence.” 

Similar arguments were mustered against the proposal for a Federal 
levy when the state taxes were declared unconstitutional. The North 
Atlantic Steam Traffic Conference posed the rhetorical question: was 
it just to compel ninety-five “good and willing men to contribute toa 
fund for the support of five, either unable or unwilling to maintain 
themselves?” ® The secretary of the National Board of Trade felt that 
it was odious “to lay a tariff on human flesh”.* On the floor of the 
House of Representatives (1882) a federal tax was attacked as “un- 
American”, as well as “in conflict with our past policy”.5 A generation 
earlier Representative Breckinridge had argued that if a blind foreigner 
worth $ 100,000 were allowed to settle in the United States, so should 
a blind foreigner without a cent to his name. Anything else would be 
“anti-American... and contrary to the spirit of our whole system”.* 

That a federal tax would have deleterious consequences for the 
commercial interests of the Atlantic seaboard was the fear which led 
the local boards of trade of Boston and Portland to oppose it unani- 
mously.? Canada had stopped collecting a head tax on July 10,1872 
and was actively seeking to encourage immigration.’ The shipping 
interests might have recalled with trepidation Parliament’s attempt 
(1850-1853) to encourage the use of the St. Lawrence route by re- 
mitting half of the tax if the foreigner was en route to the United 
States.® Congress, it was felt, should not do anything to discourage 
1 Convention Proceedings, in Indianapolis Journal, November 26, 1870. See also H. A. 
Hill’s argument in Freedom, p. 15. 

2 An Appeal to the Legislature of Masschusetts, in favor of Freedom of Immigration at 
the Ports of the Commonwealth... (Boston, 1872), p. 9o. 

3 Op. cit., p. 3. 

4 Freedom, p. 6. See also p. 33. 

5 Congressional Record, XIII, 5107. 

® 33rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Congressional Globe, XXIV, 783, 1181. For a summary of the 
discussions in Congress on immigration restriction see Frank George Franklin, The 
Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States (Chicago, 1906), pp. 264, 271. 
7 Freedom, p. 7. 

8 North Atlantic Steam Traffic Conference, op. cit., pp. 5-6. See also Freedom, pp. 15-16, 
34. — The General Agent of State Charities in Massachusetts felt there was no reason to 
fear competition from the Allan Line to Quebec. In a letter to the House Committee on 
Commerce (January 3, 1877 [National Archives}) he pointed out that for some years past, 
despite the tax in American ports, these ports had competed successfully. 


® 13 & 14 Vict., c. 4; repealed by 16 Vict., c. 86. N.Y. was concerned over this law (New 
York State Assembly, Documents 1851, IV, No. 92, p. 5). 
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the movement of people who would enrich and develop the country.! 
Vessel owners reinforced their logic with lawsuits. First to reach the 
United States Supreme Court had been New York’s immigration act 
of 1824 (almost identical with one passed in 1799). It was upheld as a 
most appropriate exercise of the police power in 1837. A dozen years 
later, however, in the famous Passenger Cases (Smith v. Turner, and 
Norris v. City of Boston) the New York hospital money law, and the 
1837 Massachusetts head money act were declared unconstitutional as 
forms of state regulation of foreign commerce.” Thereupon, the im- 
portant seaboard states proceeded to re-enact substantially the same 
measures, save that the vessel owner was now given the alternative of 
commuting the required bond for a small money payment.® 


A unanimous Supreme Court dealt the system of state control a mortal 
blow on March 20, 1876, when the laws of New York and Louisiana, 
with their head tax and bonding provisions were declared uncon- 
stitutional: to Congress belonged the field of immigration legislation. 
On the same day, a unanimous Court also held that California’s law 
had gone far beyond what was “necessary or even appropriate” for the 
purpose of protecting the state from the entrance of undesirabie 
foreigners; the law aimed “to obtain not indemnity but money”.! 


1 Hamilton A. Hill, The Present Condition and Character of the Immigration Movement. 
An Argument made at the Conference of Charities, Saratoga Springs, September 7, 1876, 
in opposition to the National Head Money Tax on Immigrants (Boston, 1876), pp. 17-19; 
North Atlantic Steam Traffic Conference, op. cit., p. 3; Levi P. Morton, Immigration, 
Its National Character and Importance... (Washington, 1880), p. 12. 

* City of New York v. Miln, 11 Peters (36 U.S.) 102, 141 (1837). Earlier, in 1828, the 
New York Supreme Court has upheld the act (Candler and Waite ads Mayor... and 
Commonalty of the City of New York, 1 Wend. 493). The passenger cases are in 7 Howard 
283, §72, 573 (1849). 

3 Cf. the New Orleans Charity Hospital, Annual Report 1852, p. 4, where Congress was 
asked to recognize definitely the right of the states to collect head taxes. Requests for 
federal action against foreign “pauper dumping” date back to the 1830’s. (Baltimore, 
Ordinances 1833, p. 67; Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, X1 [1833], 151; 25th Congress, 
and Sess., Executive Documents, 1X, No. 313; Mass., Resolves 1836, p. 420.) Another 
wave of requests for Congressional ban of paupers and convicts was the product of the 
Know-Nothing agitation of the 1850’s. (R.I., January, 1855, p. 8; 35thCong., 1st Session., 
Senate Miscellaneous Documents, No. 12; Message of William A. Newell, Governor of 
New Jersey... January 13, 1858 [Trenton, 1858], p. 24; Pa. Senate, Journal, 1857, p. 25.) 
A bill to this effect was submitted by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, but not 
acted upon. (34th Cong., 1st sess. House of Representatives, Reports of Committees, 
Ill, No. 359.) 

* Henderson et al. v. Mayor of the City of New York et al.; Commissioners of Immigration 
v. North German Lloyd, 92 U.S. 259, 273, 275; Chy Lung v. Freeman et al., ibid., 275, 
280. In The State v. SS Constitution, 42 Cal. 578, 587 (1872), California’s 1852 law was 
held unconstitutional. An amendment was held invalid by a U.S. Circuit Court in 1874. 
(In re Ah Fong, 3 Sawyer 145.) - When N.Y. tried to levy a $ 1 duty under the guise of an 
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Half a dozen years elapsed before Congress finally made up its mind, 
In the interim a few coastal communities had the burden of caring for 
immigrants. The patent injustice of this state of affairs did not escape 
the notice of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, and of President 
Arthur. The long sought-for relief came in an 1882 act closing the 
doors of this country to “any convict, lunatic, idiot or any person 
unable to take care of himself or herself without becoming a public 
charge”. A fifty cent head tax on immigrants would now finance their 
relief and protection upon arrival.! Interstate rivalry in this field had 
at last come to an end. 


V. THE EFFECTS OF STATE REGULATION 


The problem of administrative effectiveness must be considered in 
attempting to assess the impact of the mass of state immigration 
legislation. A German immigrant guide of the 1850’s, for example, 
mentioned the more or less notorious fact that persons without means 
of support were being smuggled into this or that American port; more 
recently, however, (it continued) such persons ran the risk of being 
shipped back.? Massachusetts officials connected with the problem 
felt that their enforcement activities did tend to reduce the shipment 
of a large number of destitute and infirm Europeans.’ At the very least, 
as Louisiana’s Immigration Commissioners remarked, these laws 
compelled the steamship lines “somewhat to discriminate in the 
transport of emigrants”.* Although many paupers and criminals were 
prevented from entering, the emigration commission had proven to 


inspection charge (1881 c. 427, c. 432) the Supreme Court quickly declared the law 
unconstitutional (People v. Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 107 U.S. 59 [1882].) 
A Cal. inspection fee (to check for leprosy) of 70 cents per passenger arriving from a 
foreign port met the same fate (Amended Political Code 1875-1876, sec. 2955; 8 Sawyer 
640 [1883].) — In 1878 Congress specified that no action could be maintained against a state 
or locality for the recovery of head money paid before January 1, 1877. (U.S. Statutes at 
Large, XX, 177.) 
! U,S. Statutes at Large, XXII, 214. An 1875 law had prohibited the entry of convicts and 
prostitutes (U.S. Statutes at Large, XVIII, Part II, 477). The Committee on Immigration 
of the Conference of Charities and Corrections claimed (Proceedings... Ninth Annual 
Conference [Madison, 1883], xxvii) that it had been instrumental in securing the 1882 law. 
‘The House Committee report is in 46th Congress, 2nd Sess., House Report No. 1 (1879). 
Arthur’s statement is in Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VIII, 64. 
2 Dr. Biichele, Land und Volk der Vereinigten Staaten (Stuttgart, 1855), p. 481. See also 
N.Y. Commissioners of Emigration, Special Report... December, 1854 ({[NP], [ND]), p. 4 
* Superintendent of Alicn Passengers for the Port of Boston, in: Mass., Public Documents 
1863, Pt. II, No. 15, p. 6; letter dated January 3, 1877 from the Mass. General Agent of 
State Charities and Acting Superintendent of Alien Passengers to the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Commerce. (MS, National Archives.) 
* Report to the General Assembly Session of 1874, p. 12. 
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be a failure in this respect on the whole, a contemporary student 
concluded.' 

It is indeed unlikely that the immigration officials succeeded in 
keeping out or bonding properly every candidate for the pauper class. 
Certain it is though that the foreign passengers contributed (in the form 
of the head tax) a not inconsiderable sum for the support of the poor 
in their midst. The measures designed in the colonial period to secure 
the community against having to support foreigners likely to become 
chargeable evolved in the important ports of entry into the practice 
of placing a small charge on all immigrants for the privilege of landing. 
To the extent that this tax increased the cost of passage it had the 
effect of keeping out the poorest and making it more expensive for a 
foreign locality to ship its undesireables here.? Nevertheless the price 
of a ticket remained the major barrier between the Old and the New 
World in the nineteenth century. 


While the specialized public institutions of New York and Massa- 
chusetts as well as the long-standing systems of poor law and private 
relief in other communities functioned as agencies to facilitate the 
adjustment of the immigrants, the state bond and head tax requirements 
served to protect the seaboard communities from at least a significant 
portion of the financial burden of supporting needy foreigners. When 
the federal government assumed the responsibility of regulating and 
protecting immigration it had the foundation of local experience and 
institutions upon which to build. For almost a decade, in fact, Congress 
saw fit to leave the administration of the general immigration act of 
1882 in the hands of the states. 


1 Martin B. Anderson, Legislation to Prevent the United States from Being Made a 
Receptacle for Foreign Paupers, in: Conference of Charities, Proceedings... at Saratoga, 
September, 1876 (Albany, 1876), p. 172. Dr. Hoyt complained in 1885 that at many ports, 
the investigation was not always as thorough as desirable, with the result that improper 
persons were allowed to land who became public burdens. (National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Proceedings... Eleventh Annual Session [Boston, 1885], p. 48.) 
? Cf. N.Y. Com. Emig., p. 175. Passage from Bremen (including food) cost $ 20 in 1845. 
Around 1873 the fare from Europe was $ 40. (Thomas W. Page, Transportation of 
Immigrants and Reception Arrangements in the Nineteenth Century, in: Journal of 
Political Economy XIX [1911], 738.) 








TABLE: IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION !? 


(** denotes continuance of the provision of an carlier act) 





Date of Bond Sum Commutation 
Law and Duration Fee 
MAINE # 
1820 Up to $ 500 for 3 yrs. — 
1835 a dilies — 
1838 sched Up to $ 5 
I 841 *x x * * 
1848 sees Upto$z 
1875 Repealed Repealed 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1718 “sufficient security” a 
1791 “reasonable sum” —_— 
1820 Up to$ 500; for 3 yrs. — 
1842 $ 200 for 3 yrs. _ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1700 “sufficient security” — 
1722 “suflicient bonds” — 
1724 Up to £ 100 ($ 333) — 
for 5 yrs. 
1756 Not specified — 
1789 _— _— 
1820 Up to $ 500; for — 
3 yrs. 
1831 Up to $ 200; for 
3 yrs. $5 


1 Sce note to table, p. 295. 


2 See Massachusetts for laws before 1820. 


Persons for whom 


Required 


Every passenger without a settlement jg 
the state. 

* x 

* x 

* * 

* x 
Common carrier that brought passenger 


without a Maine settlement to remove himifhe 
falls into distress within a year after his arrival, 


“Impotent, Lame, or otherwise infirm’ 
passengers, or “likely to be a Charge to the 
Place”. 

“sick or lame, and likely to be chargeable”. 
Bond may be required; each non-settled person 
likely to become chargeable. 

Every passenger without a settlement in the 
state. Selectmen may dispense with the bondi 
they see fit. 


“Impotent, Lame or otherwise infirm, o 
likely to be a Charge to the Place”. 

All passengers. 

All passengers except: those with £ 50 capitd, 
able-bodied farmers, craftsmen, marines, 
laborers and indented servants (unless a person 
of ill fame). 

Bond required of “sick or impotent or infirm 
person”; at the discretion of the sclectmen 
List of passengers and their condition required, 
to prevent the importation of persons who 
might prove chargeable. 

Each passenger the selectmen deem liable to 
become a public charge. 

If commuted, fee to be paid for every alies 
passenger; if bonded, sclectmen may dispens 
with bond, if no charge for passenger “is tol 
apprehended”. 
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Bond Sum 








Date of Commutation Persons for whom 
Law and Duration Fee Required 
1837 (a) $ 1,000; (a) — (a) Every alien “lunatic, idiot, maimed, aged 
for Io yrs. or infirm person, incompetent... to maintain 
themselves, or who have been paupers in any 
other country.” 
(b) — (b) $2 (b) All other alien passengers. 
1848 (a) $1,000 forlife (a) — (a) +s 
of alien 
(b) — (b) $2 (b) ae 
1850 (a) $ 1,000; life (a) — (a) = 
(b) $ 1,000; life (b) $2 (b) a 
1852 (a) $ 1,000 for (a) Beginning in (a) ,,Insane, idiotic, deaf and dumb, blind, 
10 yrs. 1853 at no set deformed or maimed person, ... or alien who 
rate has before been a public charge within this 
state.” 
(b) $ 300 for (b) Not less (b) as 
5 yrs. than $ 2 
1872 @** (a) * * (a) ~~ 


RHODE ISLAND 


i702 
1729 
1798 
1847 
1857 
1872 


NEW YORK 


1721 


1788 
1797 
1799 
1847 


1849 


(b) Eliminated 


£ 100 


£50 


(b) Eliminated 


Unspecified amount “Just and 


for 1 yr. 
* * 
* * 
£ 50 ($ 125) 


£ 100 ($ 250) 


Unspecified amount 
Up to $ 300 for 2 yrs. 


(a) — 
(b) $ 3003 5 yrs. 


(a) $ 300; 5 


yrs. 


(b) $ 500; 10 yrs. 


reasonable” 


Atleast $ 2 


(a) $1 
(b) — 


(a) $1.50 
(b) — 


Passenger not admitted as inhabitant of the 
colony 

Persons from places other than Great Britain, 

Ireland, Jersey and Guernsey 

List of foreign passengers and their condition 

requited; no bond mentioned 

All foreign passengers 


Foreign passengers may be bonded at the 
discretion of the overseers of the poor 
* * 


“Any persons that cannot give a good Account 
of themselves to the Mayor or like[ly] to be a 
Burthen” to New York City 

* * 


Immigrants likely to become chargeable 
Alien passengers 

(a) Non-defective alien 

(b) “lunatic, idiot, deaf and dumb, blind or 
infirm persons, not members of emigrating 
families and who from attending circumstances 
are likely to become permanently a public 
charge” 

(a) Every alien passenger 


(b) “Lunatic, idiot, deaf and dumb, blind or 
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Date of 


Law 


1851 


1853 
1867 


1871 


NEW JERSEY 
1730 
1797 


1819 


1838 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1729 


1730 


1828 


1832 
1849 


Bond Sum 


and Duration 


(a) * x 
(b) $ 500; 5 yrs. 


(a) * * 
) ** 
(a) x x 
(b) * * 
(a) x x 
(b) *x* * 
Not specified 
Up to $200 


“sufficient security” 


Up to $ 150 
for 2 yrs. 
* * 


* * 


Commutation 


— — ——— ——— 


Persons for whom 
Required 





(a) * * 


(b) — 


(a) $2 
(b) — 

(a) $ 2.50 
(b) * * 
(a) $1.50 
(b) * * 


$ 1-$ 10 


(a) £2 ($ 5.33) 
(b) £ 1 ($ 2.67) 


$ 2.50 


Up to $ 2.50 

Sum “sufficient to 
indemnify the 
guardians of the 
poor” 


—— 


infirm persons, not members of emigrating 
families or who from attending circumstances 
are likely to become permanently a publi 
charge, or who have been paupers in any other 
country or from sickness or disease [are] likely 
soon to be chargeable” 

(a) * * 

b) Categories as in 1849, and also persons 
over 60, widows and single women with 
children, and any person unable to take care of 
himself or herself without becoming a public 
charge 
(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 


* * %* HH * 


* * * & 


“Old persons, Infants, Maimed, Lunatic or any 
Vagabond or Vagrant Persons” 

Repealed 1730 act and merely banned th 
importation of convicts 

Foreign passenger who is “sick, infirm, ot 
otherwise incapable... of providing for his ot 
her own support” 

Every alien passenger 


(a) Non-British subject coming by /and or by 
water 

(b) Irish servants 

“infant, lunatic, maimed, aged, impotent, o 
vagrant person... likely to become chargeable”; 
beginning in 1803 applicable only to Phil: 
delphia; original 1730 act related to enti 
province 

Allalien passengers 


* * 


DELAW 


os of wt of 


MARYLé 


MISSISSI. 


1 
18 


LOUISIA! 
18 
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Date of Bond Sum Commutation Persons for whom 
Law and Duration Fee Required 
igrating | petawARE 
— 1740 “sufficient security”  — Same categories as Pennsylvania 1730 
\ publi 1775 _* a Persons “likely to become chargeable” 
y mr 1802 $ 1000 —_ we 
e] likely 1829 — $x Allalien passengers 
MARYLAND 
persons . 
en with 1833 Upto$150;2yrs. $1.50 Allalien passengers more than 5 years old 
e care of 1835 oe ai i bli 
a public 1850 $ 300; 5 yrs. $ 1.50 Allalien passengers 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1755 £ 40 ($ 100) — Person “incapable of getting a Livelihood by 
his industry”, without sufficient property for 
his support 
1777 _ — Omitted from poor law 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
1738 Not specified — Persons from outside the province; “persons 
who were impotent, lame, or otherwise infirm, 
tic or an; or likely to be a charge to the parish” 
GEORGIA 
nined the 1819 Up to $ 300 —_ All foreign passengers brought into Savannah 
: between July 1 and October 31, “the sickly 
infirm, o months”; applicable also to Darien after 1830 
for his o 1860 $ 500 — “any infant, lunatic, maimed, deaf and dumb, 
blind, aged or infirm person... likely to 
become chargeable to the county” 
ALABAMA 
1803 “sufficient security”  — Court may require bond for “any infant, 
land ot by lunatic, maimed, aged, infirm person, or 
% vagrant... tikely to be chargeable” 
1852 $ 500 — As abvve, with omission of vagrant category; 
addition of deaf, dumb 
potent, ot 
argeable: MISSISSIPPI 
- to Phil : . 
| to entire 1803 Identical with Ala 186% 

1857 Sufficient sum $ 10 forall Alien passengers “who may become a charge 
passengers as paupers”; may be dispensed with if deemed 
landed unnecessary by local officer 

LOUISIANA 

1842 _ $ 1 per cabin Passengers in vessel arriving from a foreign 
passenger;so¢ _— port 
per steerage 
passenger 
































Date of Bond Sum Commutation Persons for whom 
Law and Duration Fee Required 
1843 _ $ 3 per cabin oe 
passenger 
$ 2 per steerage 
passenger 
1850 $ 1000; 5 yrs. $2 Every alien arriving by vessel anywhere in 
state 
1855 sis $ 2.50 Exempted aliens under 10 years old 
1869 (a) $ 300; 5 yrs. (a) $2 (a) Alien of any age not likely to become a 
public charge 
1869 (b) $ 500; 5 yrs. (b) Special rates (b) “lunatic, idiot, deaf, dumb, blind, maimed 
or infirm person, or persons above the age of 
6o years, or any woman without a husband 
and with a child, or any person unable to 
take care of himself or herself without 
becoming a public charge;” bond in addition 
to $ 2 commutation if master decides not to 
give bonds in (a) 
TEXAS 
1844 = $1 Galveston could tax every free white passenger 
arriving from port outside Texas until 1856 
1850 $ 300; 5 yrs. =? Every alien; passenger list to note lunatic, 
idiot, deaf, dumb, blind or infirm, and to 
state if accompanied by relatives able to 
support them 
1866 — — Omitted from immigration act 
CALIFORNIA 
1850 $ 200; 5 yrs. $ 3 per cabin Each passenger 
passenger; $ 2 per 
steerage passenger 
if American vessel 
or foreign one 
placed by treaty on 
a plane of equality 
with U.S.; if not, 
foreign vessel pays 
$5 and $ 3 
respectively 
1851 $ 200; 2 yrs. $ 5 per cabin All passengers except those from U.S. ports 
passenger; $3 per 
deck passenger 
1852 (a) $ 500; 2 yrs. (a) $ 5-$ 10 (a) Alien passengers not likely to become a 


(b) $ 1500; 2 yrs. 


(b) Sufficient, 
equitable sum 


public charge 

(b) “lunatic, idiot, deaf, dumb, blind, cripple, 
or infirm persons, not members of families, ot 
who from attending circumstances, are likely 
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Date of Bond Sum Commutation Persons for whom 
Law and Duration Fee Required 


ee ———— 








to become permanently a public charge, or 
who have been paupers in any other country...” 


1862 (a) a” (a) $5 (a) bik 
® ** QF (b) ** 
1874 (a) — (a) — (a) Abolished in accordance with State 


Supreme Court decision (42 Cal. 578) but 70 
cent inspection charge made 
(b) $ 500; 2 yrs. (b) $ 5 (b) As in 1852, in addition to convicted 
cirminals and lewd women. 


NOTE TO TABLE 


Me., 1820; c. 26; 1835, c. 154; 1838, c. 339; Rev. St., 1841, c. 32; sec. 56; 1848, c. 40. 1875, c. 41. N.H., 
1718, C. 37; 1791, C. 76; 1820, c. 1; Rev. S#., 1842, c. 67, sec. 6 retained in: Pub. St., 1891, c. 85, sec. 16, 
17. Mass., 1700/1, c. 23; 1722/23, c. 5; 1724/25, C. 8; 1756/57, C. 4; 1788, c. 61; 1820, C. 290; 1831, C.150; 
1837, C. 238; 1848, C. 313; 1850, c. 105; 1852, C. 279; 1853, C. 367; 1872, c. 169. R.I., Laws and Acts,1705, 
p.53 (for the 1702 law); 1729 act, in: Acts and Laws... (Newport, 1745), p. 127; Pub. Laws 1798, p. 358; 
June, 1847, p. 27; Rev. St. 1857, c. 51, sec. 5; Gen. St. 1872, c. 66, sec. 6, retained in: Pub. St. 1882, c. 72, 
sec. 6, N.Y., 1721, C. 410; 1788, c. 62; 1797, C. 101; 1799, Cc. 80, (substantially re-enacted as 1824, c. 37); 
1847, C. 195; 1849, C. 350; 1851, C. 523, Sec. 4; 1853, C. 224, 1867, c. 911, again in 1869, c. 808; 1871, c. 
475.N.J., 1730, in: Nevill I, 210-215; 1797 c. 661; 1818/19, p. 14; 1837/38, pp. 77-78 retained in: Gen. S#. 
1895, p. 24, while the 1819 law is in: sbid., p. 2511. Pa., 1729 act in: S¢. at Large, IV, 135-40; 1730 act in: 
bid, pp. 164-171; 1802/3, c. 155, sec. 23; 1827/28, c. 79, sec. 17, 18; 1831-32, C. 39, sec. 5; 1849, c. 178. 
Del. 1740 act in: Laws, I, c. 66; 1775 in: sbid., c. 225, sec. 11; 1802 in: sbid., III, c. 110; 1829, in: Laws, 
VII, c. 195, sec. 15 retained in; Rev. St. 1893, c. 48, sec. 17, Md., 1832, c. 303; 1834, c. 84; 1849, c. 46, 
retained in: Pub. Local Laws 1888, art. 4, sec. 412-24. N.C., 1755, c. 6, sec. 7; 1777, ¢. 7. S.C., 1738 act 
in: St. at Large, Ill, 491-492, retained in: Rev. St. 1873, c. 29, sec. 24. Ga., 1819 act in: Compilation... 
(i821), pp. 44-48; 1830, p. 209; Code, 1860, sec. 720-21; Code, 1882, sec. 769-70. Ala. and Miss. 1803 in 
Miss. Territory, Acts of the Second Gen, Ass., No. 181, found also in: Digest, 1807, p. 422; Ala. Code, 1852, 
sec. 1219, retained in: Code 1897, sec. 3238. Miss., Rev. Code, 1857, c. 23, art. 19, retained in: Rev. Code, 
1880, sec. 640, 641. La., 1841/42, c. 158; 1847, c. 81; 1850, C. 295; 1885, C. 155, Sec. 12; 1869, Cc. 93, 
retained in 1874, c. 154. Tex., 1844, p. 92, repealed by 1856, c. 238; 1850, c. 161; 1866, c. 381. Cal., 1850, 
0.65; 1851, c. 87; 1852, c. 36; 1862, c. 367; Amendments, Political Code, 1873-74, new sec. 2952, amended 
beyond recognition by Amend. Pol. Code, 1875-6, sec. 2950, 29§2. 


Cetain laws merely authorized and empowered the taking of passenger lists, bonds, etc., but did not 
require the local officials to do so. This was the case in the 1819 Ga. act, the 1799 (and 1824 c. 37) law 
for N.Y.C., all the laws of Me and N.]J., the Pa. laws of 1730, 1803, 1828, and 1849, the 1857 R.I. statute 
and the N.H. laws of 1820 arid 1842. The 1755 N.C. act, unlike most of the other legislation in this area 
didnot provide that the vessel master submit a list of passengers on arriving. Instead, upon the complaint 
ofa freeholder that the master had brought into the province persons feared likely to become chargeable 
tothe public, a hearing was to be held and if the person had sufficient means for support and was incapable 
ofearning a livelihood, the master had to give a bond with the condition that he would transport the 
petson out of the province within six months or indemnify any parish for supporting such person. 




















BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GENERAL ISSUES 


RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Archives de Sociologie des Religions, no. 4. Publiées par le Groupe 
de Sociologie des Religions. Editions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, Paris 1957. 208 pp. F. fr. 1.000. 


This work on Messianism and Chiliasm consists of contributions which represent two 
lines in the study of these phenomenons; the ethnological which is specially concerned 
with the phenomenon in the young countries, here with studies on Fiji and South 
Africa, and the historical-sociological line which is concerned with the study of the 
forms in which it appeared in Western Christendom in the past. An example of this is 
the contribution of H. Desroche: Micromillénarismes et communautarisme utopique en 


Amérique du Nord du XV IIe au X1Xe siécle. 


Coates, J. B. A Challenge to Christianity. C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd, 
London 1958. 206 pp. 15/—. 


In this very interesting and stimulating book the author argues that in our time 
Humanism should take upon itself the task to provide leading principles and norms 
for the life of the individual as well as for society as a whole. This is necessary the more 
so since Christianity can no longer undertake this task, because it has lost contact with 
modern social reality, notwithstanding new currents in it, the importance of which is 
not underestimated here. The essence of the cultural crisis is seen as a moral problem: 
the necessity for humanity to arrive at common ends which should be realised by 
human reason as the latter manifests itself in science. 


DessAvER, FRIEDRICH. Streit um die Technik. 2. Auflage. Verlag 
Josef Knecht, Frankfurt a/Main 1958. 480 pp. DM. 17.80. 
The second edition of Streit um die Technik is the fifth edition of Philosophie der Technik. 
The author approaches the problem of technique from a Catholic-philosophic view- 
point and employs a terminology that is pre-eminently philosophical. Among other 


things he points out that technique has an evaluating aspect. The outlooks of certain 
thinkers (Marx, Wenzl, the Existenzialphilosophen) are also mentioned. 


Lewin, Isaac. In the Struggle against Discrimination. Addresses 
before various organs of the United Nations and of the Congress of 
the United Nations. Bloch Publishing Company, New York 1957. 
148 pp. $ 2.75. 
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This book contains a number of addresses delivered before organs of the UNO and 
the Congress of the USA. In these the author, who promotes the Orthodox Jewish 
Causes, attacks discrimination in education and the introduction of a “blank day” in 
the calendar. The second part of this book contains documentary material. 


Philosophisches Worterbuch. Begriindet von Heinrich Schmidt. 
14. Aufl. durchgesehen, erginzt und hrsg. von Georgi Schischkoff. 
Alfred Kroner Verlag, Stuttgart 1957. vi, 678 pp. DM. 15.00. 


This useful philosophical dictionary is vol. 13 in Kréners Taschenausgabe. Its 2850 
subject-articles cover not only the field of philosophy proper (including “social phi- 
losophy” which is well represented), but also related disciplines such as sociology. 
A particular characteristic is the excellent references to relevant literature, given for 
conceptions as well as for individual thinkers dealt with. A chronology at the end lists 
the most important events in the history of philosophy. The present editor has done 
the — rather radical — revision mainly in accordance with the principles set forth in the 
preface to the 11th edition by his predecessor, the late Justus Streller. 


RHEIN, CuristopH. Paul Tillich. Philosoph und Theologe. Eine 
Einfiihrung in sein Denken. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart 


1957. 200 pp. DM. 9.80. 


An excellent introduction to the theology and philosophy of Tillich is offered here, 
stressing the importance of the conceptions Revelation and Reality. Although the 
author, who seems as well acquainted with Tillich’s work and life in America as with 
his German years, has not set himself the task of analysing the relation between 
theology and philosophy on the one hand, and the social and political ideas of Tillich 
on the other, he does shed light on the background against which they should be 
understood. 


Structures et Liberté. XXVe Anniversaire des Etudes Carmélitaines. 
Desclée De Brouwer, Bruges 1958. xxv, 284 pp. B. fr. 195. 


The 25th anniversary of the Etudes Carmélitaines coincided with the 1oth congress on 
religious psychology. This book contains the contributions made to that congress, and 
commemorates the anniversary. Many have, of course, co-operated in the publication 
of this book — the articles cover the whole field of religious psychology and of these 
mention might be made of Le Moi et ses mythes by Charles Baudouin, and La structure 
du drante chez les assassins by Etienne de Greeff. 


Wexry, P. Esernarp. Herders Sozialkatechismus. III. Band. Dritter 
Hauptteil. Die Ordnung des Wirtschaftslebens. Arbeit und Eigentum. 
Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1958. xiv, 483 pp. DM. 24.00. 


The third volume in this series Sozialkatechismus, deals with the problems concerning 
labour and property. This volume is written in the form of answers to a number of 
questions, with specifications and illustrative examples. Each group of questions 
concerns a definite dogma. A Catholic-ethical standpoint was deliberately chosen in 
answering these questions. In this connexion this book contains a large number of 
quotations from Papal pronouncements. It has been written for the interested layman. 
An explanation or circumscription of technical terms is therefore given in a separate 


appendix. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Back, DuNCAN. The Theory of Committees and Elections. Cambridge 
University Press, London 1958. xiii, 242 pp. 30/—. 


The first part of this very interesting book is devoted to the theory of Committee 
decisions. The author deals with both the carrying of a motion and the election of a 
candidate in any group. Furthermore the technique of Proportional Representation is 
discussed. Very little mathematical knowledge is required for the understanding of 
these theories. The second part describes the historical development of the theory, 


In this connection the contributions made by Borda, Condorcet, Laplace, Dodgson 
and others are discussed. 


CuviLuieR, ARMAND. Sociologie et problémes actuels. Librairie 
philosophique J. Vrin, Paris 1958. 198 pp. F. fr. 750. 


The recent work collected in this anthology, consisting of an address to a congress and 
five articles, one of which appeared in this Review, vol. I, part 3, has been placed under 
the patronage of Durkheim and Comte, whose arguments in a few articles from the 
starting point for the author’s line of thought. In addition to containing observations on 
the essence of society, it points out the significance which sociological insights and the 
sociological approach can have for the different branches of science: social history, the 
theory of knowledge, economy and law. A precise indication is given as to the limi- 
tations of the sociological method of observation. The final article deals with the 
present-day tendencies of French sociology. 


FELDMAN, Frances Lomas. The Family in a Money World. Family 
Service Association of America, New York (N.Y.) 1957. iv, 188 pp. 
$ 2.50. 


A comprehensive research project was instigated by the Welfare Planning Council in 
the region around Los Angeles into the facts behind the way in which wages are 
earned and spent, the purpose being to obtain a reliable basis for budget counselling 
and for the lending of financial assistance to families. A sketch of our money-world, 
in which money even sets the criterion for success and greatly influences the feeling 
of self-respect, forms the background to observations on the needs of the family in 
the various stages of its development-cycle, the types of social aid and the aims and 
methods of information on the spending of income. 


FoIGHEL, Isr. Nationalization. A Study in the protection of Alien 
Property in International Law. Stevens & Sons Ltd.; Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag Arnold Busck, Copenhagen 1957. 136 pp. 30/—. 


The author states that there is a fundamental difference between the reaction to the 
nationalisation of foreign property now and 50 years ago. The motivation of this 
difference must be sought in the development of views on international law. Formerly 
international legal views were determined by the liberal dogma of the inviolability of 
property — this basis no longer exists. The author deals with the background, legality 
and the problem of compensation. On the grounds of precedents he tries to determine 
how these tendencies will develop. 
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GarAuDYy, RoGer. Humanisme Marxiste. Cinq essais polémiques. 
Editions Sociales, Paris 1957. 311 pp. F. fr. 600. 


These philosophical and social-philosophical essays, in which a.o. the author polemizes 
with the contemporary writers Bigo, Calvez, Merleau-Ponty and Sartre, analyze, in a 
Marxist-humanistic sense, the concepts alienation, dialectics and freedom. It is argued 
that the democratic-centralistic form of organisation of the revolutionary labour party 
implies freedom. The intellectuals and artists will only be able to find that independence 
of society which is so necessary for them by identifying themselves completely with 
the spirit of this party. 


Gross, Feutxs. The Seizure of Political Power in a Century of Revo- 
lutions. Philosophical Library, New York 1958. xxvii, 398 pp. $ 6.00. 


The author studies the problem of the violent seizure of power and here the stress is 
laid more on the manner in which the revolutions studied have been carried out than 
on their underlying causes. He classifies revolutions as follows: from below, from 
above, and an intermediary form. He tests his results by applying them to the Russian 
revolutions between 1825 and 1917, to the further developments in the Soviet Union, 
and the disturbances in Poznan, Eastern Berlin and Hungary. The events leading up 
to the elimination of Beria are also discussed. Revolutions other than these are, how- 
ever, included in his observations. Numerous quotations and literary references are 
given in this book. 


Gross, NeAt, Warp S. Mason and ALEXANDER W. MCEACHERN. 
Explorations in Role Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency 
Role. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman & Hall Ltd., 
London 1958. xiv, 379 pp. $ 8.75. 


In this interesting study empiric research on the school superintendency role forms the 
basis of a broadening, deepening and corrective treatment of the theories that have 
been evolved on the definition of the role, conformity as regards role expectations and 
role conflict. A survey is given of the existing scientific viewpoints in this field and, 
with the aid of material gained from research, it is demonstrated that the opinion that 
generally accepted role expectations exist is not true: on the contrary, there exists a 
great variability of which the consequences for the socialisation process of the child 
and the effect of sanctions in the case of role deviation are investigated. It also appeared 
that the simultaneous fulfilment of different roles often occurs without this leading 
definitely to any role conflict. 


Guidance in the age of Automation. Ed. by M. Eunice Hilton. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse N.Y. 1957. v, 94 pp. $ 2.50. 
Various problems pertaining to guidance and counseling are discussed in a number of 


articles by nine writers. These problems are becoming more urgent in “the age of 
automation” and the solutions ought to be adapted to the new circumstances. 


HANSMEYER, Karu-Hetnricu. Der Weg zum Wohlfahrtsstaat. Wand- 
lungen der Staatstatigkeit im Spiegel der Finanzpolitik unseres Jahr- 
hunderts. Fritz Knapp Verlag, Frankfurt a. M. 1957. 127 pp. DM. 12.00 


The subject of the expanding role of the government in economic affairs is investigated 
in this interesting study from the financial-scientific and sociological-psychological 
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angles. It is demonstrated how economic observations on the role of the government 
developed from financial-ethical to explanatory-analytical commentary. The latter type 
is applied here. To begin with statistics from various countries are used to illustrate 
and interpret the evolution of the government’s activity. Then, in a socio-psychological 
analysis, the changes in the social structure and the mentality of the modern man are 
investigated. 


Hartow, Rex F. Social Sciences in Public Relations. A Survey and an 
Analysis of Social Science Literature Bearing upon the Practice of 
Public Relations. Harper & Brothers, New York 1957. xiii, 203 pp. 
$ 3.50. 


The author believes it is possible to bridge the gap between the Social Sciences and 
Public Relations by applying the findings of Social Sciences to the field of Public 
Relations. He starts from communication as the most important process in the 
connexion between the Public Relations Officer and his public. The following factors 
play an important role in communication: attention, interest, persuasion and moti- 
vation. It is precisely on these points that more scientific methods and techniques could 
prove more fruitful. In addition this book contains a chapter on Leadership and the 
demands that must be made of it. 


Human Relations for Management. The Newer Perspective. Ed. by 
Edward C. Bursk. Harper & Brothers, New York 1956. ix, 372 pp. 
$ 5.00. 


The articles by some 20 writers collected in this book have already appeared in the 
Harvard Business Review. They have been written for the general reader and require 
no special knowledge of social-scientific theory. The book is subdivided into the 
following sections: General, Communication, Administration, Supervision and 
Persnonal Relations. Special mention must be made of the article by Solomon Barkin: 
“A Trade Unionist Appraises Management Personnel Philosophy”. Examples drawn 
from practice are often cited. The purpose of this book has rendered many simpli- 
fications necessary. 


The Idea of Colonialism, ed. by Robert Strausz-Hupé and Harry 
W. Hazard. Fred. A. Praeger Inc., New York 1958. 496 pp. $ 5.00. 


The value of this book lies mainly in its objective and realistic approach to the con- 
ception of colonialism, colonial practices and the attitudes of Indians, North and Latin 
Americans etc. towards colonialism. A part of this book is devoted to historic patterns. 
A detailed analysis is given of the Bandung Conference and the Algerian question is 
treated as a case-study. In the final chapter entitled “Colonialism Reconsidered” the 
“colonial” peoples are divided into three categories, namely countries governed by 
foreign Powers, countries too small for Nationhood and too isolated for federation 
(e.g. Hawaii, Guadeloupe) and thirdly such groups as the Eskimos and the Australian 
Bushmen. Each of these categories requires a different approach and actually inde- 
pendence can be realized only for the first category. 


Kanapa, JEAN. Critique de la culture. I: Situation de l’intellectuel. 
II: Socialisme et culture. [Les Essais de la Nouvelle Critique, 4 et 5.] 
Editions Sociales, Paris 1957. 334, 245 pp. F. fr. 1.100, 990. 
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‘ment The first volume is based for the greater part on the situation in France, the second on 
er type the USSR. The author, one of the philosophical mouthpieces of French Communism, 
ustrate has, however, the general conditions in mind which influence and determine “culture” 
logical in relation to the structure of society. He treats of his subject, often in a polemical way, 
an are in order to define the role of the intellectual and the “superstructure” as it reflects the 


“basis” and in its turn reacts on the latter. He offers many figures illustrating progress 
in the Communist countries in the field of culture, viewed in this respect as number 
nd an of books read, hospitals built etc., and stagnation and submission under “capitalism”. 


os al The first volume consists for the greater part of the revised text of articles. 
c0) 


3 PP» | Landliche Sozialforschung. Grundfragen und Entwicklungslinien. 
Verlag Paul Parey, Hamburg, Berlin 1957. 81 pp. DM. 7.00. 


_ and This edition contains the papers read during a study-day held by the Forschungsgesell- 
Public schaft fiir Agrarpolitik und Agrarsoziologie in Munich in 1957. In honour of the cen- 
in the tennial anniversary of the birth of Max Sering, whose personality and work are dis- 
factors cussed in an opening contribution, the theme set for the talks was agrarian social 
| moti- research seen from the international angle. In his treatment of the influence exerted by 
$ could industrial society on social relations in rural areas H. Niehaus stresses the fact that 
ind the town and country are two components in one social-cultural process of development. 
Another interesting contribution is devoted to the improvement of the agrarian 
structure in the economically undeveloped areas. 
d. by 
2 pp. LEFEBVRE, HENRI. Problémes actuels du marxisme. Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, Paris 1958. iv, 127 pp. F. fr. 300. 
| in the This short dissertation, published as Vol. 32 in the series Initiation Philosophique, opens 
require with a discussion of the problems of Marxism (which, for that matter, are those of 
ato the philosophy in general, according to the author), i.e. in practice the problems which 
yn and USSR-Communism puts before a Marxist intellectual, for example factual dogmatism; 
Barkin: the reality of the state, not in the least “withering away”; the, seemingly senseless, 
drawn immoralities such as the execution of Rajk. Then the author sets out to give a remarka- 
simpli- bly thoughtful analysis of the fundamental conceptions, philosophical and sociological 
in Marx’ own theory and of Engels’ and Lenin’s work in this field. The chapter on 
Marx is elucidating especially since it outlines those problems still unsolved, seen from 
Harry the viewpoint of an intelligent Marxist on-the-left. 
} §.00, 


LENz, FrrepRIcH. Politische Okonomie in unserer Zeit. Gegenstand 
he con- | und Aufgabe. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1958. 42 pp. 
id Latin | DM. 3.80. 


atterns. 

stion is The author believes that the task of economic science has become to discover the unity 
ed” the that forms the economy of the world, in spite of all political and economic differences. 
rned by In this question the situation today can be compared with that subsequent to the 
Jeration French Revolution or Luther’s Reformation. A short summary is also given of the 
istralian development of political economy, parallel with political events. This booklet has 
ly inde- appeared as number 215/216 in the series Recht und Staat in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 


Lewis, JoHN. Marxism & the Open Mind. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
ectuel. | London 1957. xviii, 222 pp. 25/—. 


} et 5.] Ten essays, the text of lectures held or articles published previously — in some cases 
rewritten or supplemented —, have been collected here, preceded by an interesting 
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preface. To illustrate the point of view of the author, a judgment of his from this Put 
preface may be quoted: “Marxism is not in the position of having nothing to learn aS 
from modern thought and it is suffering from its isolation.” What unites all studies in s 
the book is the fierce defense of Marxism as the true theory of history and society, F. fi 
but this is often done in an intelligent crossing the swords with not the least among its Tr 
critics, such as Berlin, Plamenatz and Popper. Especially on philosophical, rather than le 
sociological questions — or, for that matter, political ones which are avoided as much st 
as possible -—, the treatment is very lucid. m 
la 
Mé6sus, GeruHARD. Die politischen Theorien von den Anfangen bis ; 
zu Machiavelli. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln, Opladen 1958. 217 pp. ‘a 
DM. 8.40. 
In the first half of this book the author deals very briefly with the theories of the most PIE 
important political thinkers, beginning with Herodotus and ending with Machiavelli, Ou 
The second half consists of a selection of texts taken from the work of a number of T 
these thinkers; namely Plato, Aristoteles, Polybius, Cicero, Augustinus, Aquinas, ae 
Thomas More and Machiavelli. The book, first volume in the series Politische Theorien, p: 
also contains a bibliography. it 
W 
Myrpart, Gunnar. Rich Lands and Poor. The Road to World : 
Prosperity. Harper & Brothers, New York 1957. xx, 168 pp. $ 3.00. of 
The author has written this most valuable work on international economic inequality th 
in the series entitled “World Perspectives”. He notes that the difference in levels of 
prosperity between the “underdeveloped” countries and the others shows no incli- Port 
nation to disappear. This state of affairs is ascribed to “the principle of circulative and Paul 
cumulative causation”, according to which a complex of interdependent factors do not 
get any chance of changing very much without a new stimulus from without. He T 
points out further that economic theory and basic philosophies are closely related and di 
that these philosophies often influence economic theory. In this connexion the Equality x 
Doctrine, Harmony of Interests and the Equilibirum etc., are dealt with. This book is be 
a thorough revision of a number of lectures delivered on behalf of the National Bank to 
of Egypt. an 
is 
ery ti 
NavIL_e, Pierre. Le nouveau Leviathan, I. De laliénation 4 la F 
jouissance. La genése de la sociologie du travail chez Marx et Engels. re! 
Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie., Paris 1957. v, 514 pp. F. fr. 1.400. = 


In the series Recherches de Sociologie du Travail this volume constitutes the most extensive | Poy 
one up tothe present; it is itself the first part of a work devoted to the “New Leviathan”. 
This book is a work of exceptional scholarship. In the first chapters the author offers 
a very detailed discussion, in a chronological order, of the development of Marx’s de M 


et in 


thinking from philosophy to social science with a lucid elaboration of his conception of TI 
human labour. The latter is the central theme and has been dealt with in a minute study ot 
of the sources on which Marx has drawn (e.g., Hegel, Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Stirner; Pa 
the latter’s philosophy has been given, relatively, a very great amount of attention), me 
as well as of Marx’s own contemporary writings. From 1847 onward the treatment is fo 
more topical and often actual questions direct the positing of the problems. The ae 
evolution of Marx’s sociology, based on the conception of human labour, as it be- pa 


comes manifest from his later work remains, however, the main theme. ph 
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this | Pyrirppot, Robert. Initiation 4 une démographie sociale. Editions de 
la Société d’Etudes Morales Sociales et Juridiques, Paris 1957. 216 pp. 


s in 

ety, | F. fr. 1.100. 

g its In this introductory study to demography, the object of this branch of learning is 
than looked upon as being tripartite; it comprises the technical analysis of population- 
uch structure and movement and the living conditions of people which must provide the 


material for the theory. The latter, in its turn, can indicate the main lines of a popu- 
lation policy. The three aspects are illustrated with material on various countries: the 


hi structure of the population at a given moment with, as its determining factors, the 
. biological and the social. Two types of population policy are also dealt with — that 
il. Two types of pop policy 
PP. attuned to neo-malthusianism and the policy aimed at a population increase. 


nost | PIETTRE, ANDRE. Les Trois Ages de l’Economie. Les Editions 
velli, Ouvriéres, Paris 1955. 430 pp. F. fr. 1.050. 


of The author employs a typology of civilisations: namely, civilisations that are subject to 
Spe. rules of a moral and religious nature, civilisations in which independence plays a large 
orien, 


part and those in which collectivity occupies a foremost place. Each of these phases 
- they can be looked upon as genetic - is characterized by its own economic system. 
Within this framework ancient Greece and the Roman Empire are dealt with, whilst 
ytld the third part of this book is devoted to the social and economic development which 
begins with the Middle Ages and ends with the present day; — this, too, in three 


= phases. There is practically no methodological justification and this does little good to 
sality the validity of the argument. 
‘Is of 


incli- | Popper, Kart R. The Poverty of Historicism. Routledge & Kegan 


cand | Paul, London 1957. xiv, 166 pp. 16/—. 
O not 
He This is the revised edition of three articles that have already been the subject of lively 
4 and discussions and appeared in “Economica”, New Series, Vols. X1, Nos. 42 and 43, and 
aality XII, No. 46 (May, August 1944 and May 1945; respectively); a few additions have 
ok is been made and a preface gives in outline a “refutation of historicism” - “an approach 
Bank to the social sciences which assumes that historical prediction is their principal aim” 
and assumes that the “laws” governing the evolution can be discovered. “Historicism” 
is inherent in various doctrines (e.g., Marxism) and is considered here to be a scien- 
. tifically unfruitful method with often very damaging effects in practice. Characteristic 
a la is the conception of “utopian engineering” as apposed to the sound one of piecemeal 
gels, reform; it is but one of the very interesting themes dealt with in the book which is an 
400. extremely important contribution to the logic and methodology of the social sciences. 
rote Poutat, Erte. Les cahiers manuscrits de Fourier. Etude historique 
than”, ; ‘ 3 re i . aa 
offers | ¢tinventaire raisonné. Introduction par Henri Desroche. Les Editions 


far’s | de Minuit, Paris 1957. 223 pp. F. fr. 9go. 


ion of The author gives a detailed description of the 98 cahiers of Fourier which along with 
study other items — receipts, letters, documents — are deposited in the :irchives Nationales in 
‘irner; Paris. An introduction on the history and state of the manuscripts also imparts 
ition), interesting particulars on the relations within the Fouricristic movement after the 
rent is founder’s death and on the way in which the publication of the literary remains was 
= be undertaken. The detailed introduction deals with the literature on Fourierism, in 
it De- 


particular the realisations in various countries and parts of the world inspired by the 
phalanstére thought. 
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ROpke, WiItHELM. Jenseits von Angebot und Nachfrage. Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich, Stuttgart 1958. 368 pp. DM. 16.80, 


The author postulates that now the post-war emergency has passed, attention ought 
to be directed away from the problems concerning only demand and supply and 
towards questions on the foundations of economic order and social structure, of which 
the first is a part. In his opinion a correct solution of this will mean that the results of 
technique will benefit man and anti-democratic tendencies will be pushed back. In 
this connection the replacing of the commercial standpoint and utility thinking witha 


striving after the general good, protectionism, the role of the government in economic 
life and the mass society are discussed. 


Sauvy, ALFRED. La Nature Sociale. Introduction 4 la Psychologie 
Politique. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1957. 302 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 


This book by the famous demographer and economist presents, in an original way 
and in a non technical language, interesting observations on fundamental human 
attitudes and qualities of character in their significance for society and their effects on 
politics. Contemporary, primarily French, material forms the basis. A minute investi- 
gation is made into certain institutions and phenomenons which strongly divide 
opinion, e.g. pauperisation, family, bureaucracy. The stimulating book concludes 
with chapters on the essence and role of social myths and on the utility of information, 
sharply distinguished from propaganda. 


SILBERNER, EpMuNnb. The Works of Moses Hess. An inventory of his 
signed and anonymous publications, manuscripts, and correspondence. 


E. J. Brill, Leiden 1958. Hfl. 21.00. 


Professor Silberner has compiled this excellently conceived bibliography with great 
care. He had access to the material in the archives of the Institute responsible for this 
periodical, The Zionist Central Archives and a large number of other institutions and 
libraries. As compared with his Hess bibliography in the “Bulletin of the International 
Institute of Social History” 1954, 1 and 3, the present edition is considerably more 
comprehensive. Out of a total of about 1900 items more than 500 are new. 


Sorre, Max. Rencontres de la Géographie et de la Sociologie. 
Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie., Paris 1957. 215 pp. F. fr. 570. 


The author, as geographer, sets out to answer the question as to how far it is possible 
to separate geography and sociology. He comes to the conclusion that it is difficult to 
draw a line of distinction and that, for example in Durkheims substrat, there is a great 
deal of overlapping. He also discusses the phenomenon of the tenacity shown by 
groups to their social connections and habitat and asks for a sociological explanation. 
Thereafter he treats of the concept espace, ecology, “nature-nurture” in geography and 
in sociology and the attitudes of both disciplines as regards problems pertaining to the 
recent technical impact. 


Sramprer, Frrepricu. Grundbegriffe der Politik. Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung J. H. W. Dietz Nachf., Schmidt-Kiister GmbH., Hannover 
1954. 198 pp. DM. 7.80. 


This is a revised, third edition of the late Fr. Stampfer’s wellknown work which has 
exercised a strong influence on opinions in the German Socialist movement. The 
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505 
ugen first edition appeared in 1 910, the second in 1931. Naturally, the author has adapted the 
6.8 third to more recent experiences, but the fundamental character of the book has been 
0.50, left unchanged. It offers clear definitions and a well-founded exposé of political ideas: 
ought essentially a democratic socialism which pays tribute to the scientific traditions in 
ly and Marxism but strongly opposes irrational beliefs or, for that matter, the present 
which Communist ideology. The book presents real problems which are dealt with lucidly. 
sults of 
—— SuLTAN, Pau. Labor Economics. Henry Holt and Company, New 
witha +s 
snomie | OPK 1957. Xil, 580 pp. $ 6.50, 
This work, intended as a text book, is mainly concerned with labour problems. 
Naturally an important place has been allotted to Unionism. Special emphasis is laid 
logie on the job consciousness of the American labour movement, i.e. the security-minded 
0. approach. The author also stresses the difference in the demands made on policy by 
full employment and under-employment. A treatment is also given of the economic 
nal way wages and employment, collective bargaining and its impact, and industrial relations. 
human An historical survey is also given of the emergence of the labour market. 
fects on 
investi- 


divide | SUPER, Donatp E. The Psychology of Careers. An Introduction to 
includes | Vocational Development. Harper & Brothers, New York 1957. ix, 
rmation, } 362 pp. $ 5.75. 

In this most instructive and informative study the author arrives at the conclusion 


of hs that the application of scientific methods is essential for the solution of problems 
om pertaining to work and career. He discusses the advantages and limitations of diverse 


dence. Aptitude Tests. The book is divided into four parts which deal with The Nature of 
Work, The Course and Cycle of the Working Life, The Dynamics of Vocational 

: Development and finally Implications and Applications respectively. The book con- 

ith great : i : Sf ; cag 

» for this tains many case-studies, a list of recommended writings and a comprehensive bibli- 

tions and ography. 

rnational 


bly more | VEREKER, CHARLES. The Development of Political Theory. Hutchin- 
son University Library, London 1957. 230 pp. 10/6. 


3 : In a much compacter form than has been usual up to the present, the author has given 
ologie. a valuable summary of political thought, from the Ancient Philosophers up to and 
2. including Lenin. In the author’s treatment the continuity in political theory becomes 
s possible very evident whilst the connection between political theory and the economic, social 
lifficult to and political factors occupies a second place, as is inevitable in a work of such limited 
is a great Scope. 

shown by 


planation. | VIALATOUx, J. Le Peuplement Humain. Faits et Questions. Doctrines 
raphyand | et Théories. Signification humaine du mariage. Tome I: Faits et 
ing tothe | Questions. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1957. 171 pp. F. fr. 600. 


This work, written from a Roman Catholic viewpoint, will eventually consist of two 
chhand- volumes: the present first volume deals with facts and questions. The second will 
annovet deal with the principal doctrines. The facts indicate a considerable growth in the world 
population during the last half century, malnutrition in large parts of the world and 
differential birth and death rates per country and per social-economic group. The 
which has questions are divided into philosophic and scientific ones and the difference existing 
ment. The between theories and doctrines is circumscribed. 
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Viner, JAcos. The Long View and the Short. Studies in Economy and 
Policy. The Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1958. vi, 462 pp. $ 7.50. 


Viner is well known for his contributions to economic literature. This book contains 
a selection of essays, many of which have already appeared as articles in periodicals, 
Apart from theoretical-economic problems he deals with the History of Economic 
Thought through essays on, inter alia, Adam Smith, J. S. Mill and Schumpeter, 
A number of “Shorter Reviews” have also been included. In an essay on Mandeville 
the author rejects the opinion that Mandeville was an exponent of “Laissez-faire”, 


Der Werbeleiter. Von Reinhold Bergler u.a. C. W. Leske Verlag, 
Darmstadt 1957. 334 pp. DM. 14.80. 


This book is composed of articles on the place and activity of the leader of the sales 
department in the modern business concern. It is demonstrated how, particularly in 
recent years, the accent has shifted from the actual production department to the sales 
department. The new sales policy, known as marketing or the creation of markets for 
one’s own products, is discussed at length whilst with the aid of examples the important 
expedient of market research is also discussed. 


HISTORY 


CHOULGUINE, ALEXANDRE. L’histoire et la vie. Les lois, le hasard, la 
volonté humaine. Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie., Paris 1957. 230 pp. 
F. fr. 850. 


The observations of which this scholarly work consists all have a bearing on a central 
theme of the theory of history: is there an historical “law” determining the social life 
of men? The reply given to this question in a discussion of a large number of opinions 
held by historians, philosophers and sociologists, such as Simmel, Berre, Pareto, 
Rickert, but also Comte and Kant, is carefully formulated and further elaborated upon 
in a series of chapters on special issues such as “freedom”, the role of “accident” and 
“human will”. It consists of a relative determinism leaving room for free decision 
which refutes fatalism. The introduction analyzes the tasks for historians which should 
include a general treatment, and not merely special subjects. 


The Eve of War, 1939. [Survey of International Affairs, 1939-1946]. 
Ed. by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica M. Toynbee. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of Internat. Affairs, Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Toronto 1958. xvi, 744 pp. Maps. go/—. 


With the thoroughness and scholarship that characterize this impressive series, the 
present volume deals with the five and a half months between Hitler’s seizure of 
Bohemia and Moravia up till the outbreak of the Second World War. In a logical order 
the various aspects of the political developments are treated of by a number of experts 
who in many instances, have written interesting passages on underlying economic and 
social situations. Major items are the attempts to organize resistance to aggression, the 
fluctuations in the outwardly always cordial relations between Germany and Italy, the 
position of the USSR, America’s foreign policy objectives, and rearmament among the 
Western European powers. To give a clear idea of the fulness of the scope of this book 
mention might be made of the highly interesting discussion of the Italian campaiga 
against Albania and its repercussions in the neighbouring countries and the world 
at large. 
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The First International. Minutes of the Hague Congress of 1872 with 
related documents. Ed. and transl. by Hans Gerth. The University 
of Wisconsin Press, Madison 1958. xx, 315 pp. $ 6.00. 


Not only the Minutes of the Congress of 1872 of the International, but also a “Report 
to the North American Federation of the International Workingmen’s Association” 
by Sorge, both in German, are reproduced here in facsimile, and thus made known for 
the first time. They form part of the Schliiter collection in the University of Wisconsin. 
An English translation is given of both documents together with Maltman Barry’s 
Report of the Congress, the text of which is based on an original copy of the pamphlet 
published in 1873 (itself a reprint of articles in the Standard). It is particularly to be 
welcomed that now the original Minutes are available; they confirm what was already 
known (fierce attack by Marx on the Bakunists, their defense by Guillaume proposal 
to move the General Council to New York, sharp criticism of the English trade union 
leaders), but also add new details. 


GouRFINKEL, Nina. Unter dem Himmel zweier Welten. Paul List 
Verlag, Miinchen 1957. 424 pp. DM. 20.80. 


The author is a Russian emigrant who left her country in 1925 and sought refuge in the 
West. She has experienced, at close quarters, various events that have so strongly 
influenced the course of history in the zoth century and her autobiography has thus 
become an interesting eye-witness account. She was a student at the time of the Russian 
Revolution of 1918 and when, after the consolidation, she was confronted with the reali- 
ties of the system, left the country. France became her second home and here she expe- 
rienced the war and occupation, participated in the resistance movement and wrote her 
experiences during this, the previous and subsequent periods, in a fascinating style. 


The Initial Triumph of the Axis. Edited by Arnold Toynbee and 
Veronica M. Toynbee. Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 1958. 
xvii, 742 pp. Maps. 84/—. 


This volume offers an excellent survey of the period between September 1939 and 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, 7 December 1941. Specialists in military, economic and 
political history have contributed; apart from the editors, A. Elkin (Poland, Baltic 
States, Finland), C. Howard (Belgium; USA), Ph. Lane (an able contribution on “the 
political background in France” up to the beginning of the German offensive in the 
West), F. C. Jones (Japan), and E. Wiskemann (the Balkans) might be mentioned as 
some names among a greater number of contributors. Conspicuous is the attention 
given to problems of home policy in the various countries, involving discussions of 
social forces and political ideologies. The carefulness with which this work has been 
compiled is evidenced by the measure of coherence of the whole. 


Jackson, J. HAmppEeN. Marx, Proudhon and European Socialism. 
The English Universities Press Ltd., London 1957. 192 pp. 8/6. 


According to the program of the series “Teach Yourself History” in which this book 
appears, the author has followed the biographical method to introduce the reader to 
an historical question. Most attention has been given here to Proudhon and these 
chapters are among the best in that they offer a vivid picture of the man, his ideas and 
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the role he played in his time. Marx has been dealt with more in order to prepare the 
reader first for his contacts with Proudhon — and his animosity against the latter — and 
to set up a background against which the later influence of his ideas and methods as 
well as those of Proudhon could be explained. 


Kepourtg, Etre. England and the Middle East. The Destruction of 
the Ottoman Empire 1914-1921. Bowes & Bowes, London 1956, 
Vili, 236 pp. 30/—. 
The author describes the change of front in British policy in the Middle East during 
and after the First World War. He treats of the Sykes-Picot agreement and its un- 
making. The fall of the Ottoman Empire is described against the background of the 
attempts to get hold of this state and to modernize it. Other topics described include 
the events in Syria between 1918 and 1920 and those in Mesopotamia in the same years. 


A list of sources, some of which have not hitherto been published, and an appendix 
have been added. 


Macponatp, Dwicur. Memoirs of a revolutionist. Essays in Political 
Criticism. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York 1957. vii, 376 pp. 
$ 4.75. 


This is an anthology of a number of the most fascinating essays written by the well- 
known left-wing journalist. They deal with “collective guilt”, war and militarism, the 
ideas of communists, Trotzkyists and McCarthyists, etc. All these essays testify to the 
author’s personal and unorthodox viewpoint and to his ability to write. In an auto- 
biographical introduction he surveys left-wing activity during a period of 20 years. 
This collection includes portraits of Ghandi and Dorothy Day, whilst a few trenchant 
remarks are made on General George Patton (in “My Favorite General”). 


MarSHALL, GEOFFREY. Parliamentary Sovereignty and the Common- 
wealth. Oxford University Press, London 1957. xi, 277 pp. 35/—- 


The author investigates the Sovereignty of Parliament in the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth Countries. The first part of the book contains a discussion on the 
language in which the theory of sovereignty has been formulated and its philosophical 
and theological backgrounds. The second part deals with the influence exercised on the 
constitution. Each dominion is discussed separately and a case-study is made of South- 
Africa. The latter was done as a result of the differences of opinion that have arisen 
there since 1948 as to the authority of the parliament and the task of the courts. 


Morazé£, Cuartes. Les Bourgeois Conquérants. XI Xe Siécle. Librairie 


Armand Colin, Paris 1957. xi, 491 pp. Ill. F. fr. 4.500. 


In this work, which has appeared as first in the series Destins du monde, the author 
creates a broad and enthralling picture of the 19th century (1780-1890) in which 
Europe occupies the centre of a world influenced by her. Europe is dominated by a 
dynamic bourgeoisie, which determines all conditions of, and attitudes towards, life. 
Light is thrown from all angles on its activity, aspirations and style of living, and the 
changes in them. A great deal of attention is devoted to the evolution of economic 
conceptions and of science as determinants of progress. A very extensive chronology 
is appended. This well got-up book contains 40 plates, illustrations that form a valuable 
supplement to the text. 
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ie Ner, Jonn U. Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civilization. 
: Cambridge University Press, London 1958. xv, 164 pp. 20/—. 
The author is of the opinion that the study of the economic and technological factors 
alone is not sufficient for an explanation of the rise of “industrial civilization”. Thus 
. of he lays great emphasis on the changes in attitudes and interests towards the end of the 
56 16th century. It was in this period that the emphasis began to shift to quantitative 
. measurement and objective observation. New styles of art and thinking came into 
fashion. At the basis of these changes lies a change in values. Utility becomes an aim 
ring in itself, tolerance becomes a value and thus the foundations are laid for the Industrial 
. un- Civilization. 
f the 
‘tude Patou, JEAN. La peur dans Vhistoire. Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
nr Paris 1958. 128 pp. F. fr. 285. 
ndix 
Interesting consideration is given here to the problem of anxiety as a social phenomenon 
and, in particular, in some historical periods (French Revolution, 19th and 2oth 
; centuries, but also some original details from Medieval history are related). The book 
tical +s publi aa sees 
is published in the series “Vous Connaitrez”. 
PP. 

PonTEIL, FELIx. Histoire Générale Contemporaine. Du milieu du 
wilt XVIIle siécle 4 la deuxiéme guerre mondiale. ze édition. Librairie 
1, the Dalloz, Paris 1958. ili, 578 pp. F. fr. 2.200. 

- mn In this course of history, published as Nr. 1 in the series Etudes Politiques, Economi- 
eine ques et Sociales, Professor Ponteil has succeeded in presenting a well-balanced survey 
years. ; : : ; nooo a ee 
: in which the social aspect of history is given its due relief. The book offers a general 
chant : - SH ‘ RAE 
presentation of facts and few interpretations, especially as regards the period since 1918. 
Mention should be made of the relatively extensive amount of space given to political 
ideas and theories. 
non- 
“. REGLER, Gustav. Das Ohr des Malchus. Eine Lebensgeschichte. 
= and Kiepenheuer & Witsch, KGln, Berlin 1958. 528 pp. DM. 18.50. 
on the | This autobiography is an instructive book. Regler, virtually an individualist, tells of 
»phical his life in the service of ideologies. The latter were searched for in the University, even 
on the in the trenches of the first world war, in the Socialist Party, and - for the greater 
South- period — in the Communist movement. Often in the form not of a narrative, but of 
— rather loosely interconnected mixtures of facts and phantasies, the Bavarian revolution, 
the Spanish Civil War, the flight from France to Mexico pass under review. There are 
oe brilliant heights, for instance where a famous, but ghostly banquet in Moscow (1934) 
rairie is described which is very characteristic of the last days of discussing problems rela- 
tively freely under Stalin — taking part were foreigners and highly placed Russians -, 
but there are also passages which seem to be too affected. 
author 
yhich er , ei ps 
si ‘ Sozialistische Weltstimmen. Einfiihrung und Zusammenstellung von 
is. life. Julius Braunthal. Verlag nach J. H. W. Dietz GmbH., Berlin, 
and the Hannover 1958. 311 pp. DM. 19.80. 
a The former Secretary of the Socialist International, who himself wrote for this volume 
_ ae an introduction and the chapter on socialism in Israel (in which he stresses the im- 
raluable portance of Aistadrut and the idea and praxis of the kibbutz for socialism in the under- 
developed countries), has brought together a number of essays on the development of 
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democratic socialism in various European and Asian countries. They are of different 
standards of excellence and length, but generally they provide at least a survey of the 
history of the parties concerned and in some cases discussions on theoretical issues. On 
the whole they are sufficiently popular in style and contents to be suited for the general 
reader. To mention a few names: R. Freyh (Germany), J. Texcier (France), H. Gaitskell 
(Great Britain), E. Christian (Denmark), T. Elster (Norway), F. Severin (Sweden), 
L. Valiani (Italy), B. Kautsky (Austria), and A. N. Deva (India). W. Banning, himself 
a Dutch Christian Socialist, discusses the relations between Church and Socialism, 


Syme, Ronatp. Die Rémische Revolution. Ernst Klett Verlag, 
Stuttgart 1957. 548 pp. DM. 29.50. 


Praise is due to the initiative responsible for the publication of a German translation 
of this well-known book which originally appeared in 1939 under the title “The 
Roman Revolution”. The downfall of the Republic and the establishment of the 
monarchy (60 B.C. to 14 A.D.) is the subject of study. The author lays great stress on 
the significance of the oligarchy during both the Republic and the Principate. The rise 
of the party of Augustus and its seizure of power are described step by step. 


Wetsxorr, ExisABETH CHARLOTTE. Die Produktionsverhiltnisse im 
alten Orient und in der Griechisch-Rémischen Antike. Ein Dis- 
kussionsbeitrag. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1957. 510 pp. DM. 28.00. 


Starting from the socio-economic conceptions of Marx, Engels and Lenin, the author 
in this able discussion tries to apply these to ancient history. With diligence she has 
assembled the relevant texts from those authors and a number of others (Stalin and 
Kuczynski and some Russian scholars and, naturally, the Ancients). It is this diligence 
which causes the book to be of methodological, if not properly hisorical, interest. 
In particular, the production relationships in the Greco-Roman world and also the 
Ancient East and America have been considered; among other questions are that of the 
quality and the qualification of slave labour and that of the periodisation of history. 


Wirt, Louis. The Ghetto. [Phoenix Books]. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 4th impr. 1956. Ill. $ 1.25. 


The author points out that findings on the Jewish Ghetto can be applied to all other 
groups living in cultural isolation. The problems of the Jew who no longer lives in 
the Ghetto and who has more and more contacts with the outside world are essentially 
the same as those which the “second generation” immigrant in the United States has 
to overcome. The author describes the history of the Ghetto in Europe and America. 
He tries to explain the different characteristics of the Jewish mind from the social 
and cultural position of the Ghetto. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


AcuHEsON, DEAN. Power and Diplomacy. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. x, 137 pp. $ 3.00. 


In this book the former US Secretary of State assesses the results of post-war world 
politics. The most important task which the USA must perform is to keep the centre 
of power, the Americas and Western Europe, strong and confident. He deals with such 
features as the American policy towards China and the cases of Suez and Algeria. In 
the writer’s opinion the three most important factors in world politics are the concen- 
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tration of power in the hands of the United States and the USSR, the discovery of the 
unlimited violence in nuclear weapons and finally the Afro-Asian revolution against 
alien control and the rise of popular expectations in those countries. 


Ammoun, Cuarzes D. Study of Discrimination in Education. United 
Nations, New York 1957. viii, 182 pp. $ 1.25. 


This study appears in a series issued under the auspices of the Commission of Human 
Rights and the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. A thorough study 
of education throughout the world revealed a general trend in the direction of its 
expansion, which is one of the conditions for the realisation of technical and economic 
development. A general tendency to abolish discrimination in this field can also be 
discerned. In a programme for the complete abolition of discrimination, the author 
sums up the basic principles and goes on to indicate by what practical means this can 
be realized. 


Bevolkingsgroei en Energie-verbruik. Symposium der Universiteit 
van Amsterdam gehouden in 1957. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 


Assen 1958. 178 pp. Hf. 6.90. 


The talks collected together here deal with the various aspects of the question of the 
threatening shortage in the world supply of energy, a question that has as yet received 
too little attention. Following on an historical summary of the increase in the con- 
sumption of energy since the Industrial Revolution, J. Tinbergen and J. G. Koopmans 
discuss the factors determining this: the increase in population and the growth of 
production facilities, and also the economic policy which should be carried out in order 
to solve this problem. Querido demonstrates that birth control is a consequence and 
not a condition of a higher level of prosperity. Other contributions deal with the 
(limitations of) atomic energy. 


BourHout, Gastron. La surpopulation dans le monde. Payot, Paris 
1958. 269 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 


In his observations the author starts from the new, and disturbing, phenomenon of 
the “mutation démographique”, the acceleration of humanity’s ability to increase 
numerically. This has brought the world into an era of overpopulation and has 
already led to the theory of “space for living” which reduced war once more to a 
primitive biological conflict. The author denies that the increase in population is 
essential to technical, moral and social progress, or that it promotes it. He pleads for 
a deliberate policy on controlled growth of population, not fettered by archaic con- 
ceptions. This policy will not always have to be aimed at a decrease. The idea that a 
maximum population could be established once and for all is rejected. 


Bouvier, CuHarwes. La Collectivisation de Agriculture. U.R.S.S.- 
Chine-Démocraties populaires. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1958. 
242 pp. F. fr. 975. 


This excellent book - excellent, too, from a methodological viewpoint, constitutes 
no. 91 in the series Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. It presents an 
analysis of the various forms of collectivity in agriculture, the economic and social 
repercussions in the U.S.S.R., the Eastern European people’s democracies and China. 
The author analyses especially the differences and investigates the reasons for them. 
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In that connection he draws attention to the differences in experience, soil, tradition 
and the political situation. The attitudes of the farmers and the factors that influence 
these attitudes are also discussed. 


Economie et Civilisation. Tome I. Niveaux de Vie, Besoins et 
Civilisation. Par L. J. Lebret, A. Piettre, A. Sauvy, R. Delprat. Avec 
une enquéte de la Fondation Brésilienne d’aide au Travailleur rural. 
Cartes et graphiques de F. Lerouge et H. van Haelen. Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, Paris 1956. 205 pp. F. fr. 780. 


In the general introduction to this book L.-J., Lebret enlarges on the aims and 
methodology of the économie humaine. He points out the differences in standard of 
living between the various parts of the world and the differences between the popu- 
lation groups within a state. In the first part there is a summary, by A. Piettre and 
A. Sauvy, of the solutions which the régimes and civilizations have found to meet the 
needs of man. In the second and third parts the various standards of living are analyzed 
by L.-J. Lebret and R. Delprat, and here special attention is devoted to Brazil. 


Famille d’aujourd’hui. Situation et avenir. Compte rendu in extenso, 
Chronique Sociale de France, Lyon 1958. 444 pp. F. fr. 1.305. 


This book contains the papers of the 44e Semaine Sociale de France. Various aspects of 
the family are viewed expressly from the Roman Catholic angle. The approach and 
conclusions differ considerably from the studies on the family which have recently 
appeared in sociological literature. Among the problems dealt with concerning the 
family are fertility, celibacy, the economic evolution and the emancipation of women, 
19 Authors have co-operated on this book. 


Fast, Howarp. The Naked God. The Writer and the Communist 

Party. Frederick A. Praeger, New York 1957. iv, 197 pp. $ 3.50. 
The well-known American author, who was a member of the Communist Party from 
1943 until 1956, offers in this book a major contribution to the understanding of the 
phenomenon of the communist intellectual in Western countries. Moreover, he re- 
lates highly interesting facts based on his long and extensive contacts with Russian 
writers, Eastern European diplomats and other prominent people fiom the communist 
part of the world. He posits the relevant problems in a most intelligent way and arrives 
at thought-provoking conclusions. His disaffection took definite shape after Khrush- 
chev’s “secret speech” at the XXth Soviet Party Congress, and materialized further 
in the course of his work for the New York Daily Worker. In this latter respect, many 
details are communicated on conditions inside the U.S. Communist Party. The author 
has remained true to his socialist ideals. 


* , * Die Front der Farbigen. Paul List Verlag, Miinchen 1957. 389pp. 
Maps. DM. 17.80. 


In this book, written by an able journalist whose identity is not disclosed, many data 
difficult of access have been worked up into the account on the background to political 
events in Asia and Africa after the Conference of Bandung and up to the beginning 
of 1957. It is presented as being the elaborated notes of an American diplomat, but 
this appears to us to be a literary subterfuge that has no factual basis. The author gives 
evidence of a clear insight into the problems centring around the emancipation of the 
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coloured peoples. The book is written in the form of a political information tour 
through various Arabian countries, Kenya, West Africa, South Africa, India, 
Hongkong, Singapore, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Indonesia and Northern Africa 
and is written in a vivid style. 


HaGEMANN, WALTER. Dankt die Presse ab? Isar Verlag, Miinchen 
1957. 192 pp. DM. 7.80. 


What is the press and how has it developed? This is the central question of the book; 
it includes the evolution of the position of the journalist, the growing importance of 
advertisements, the rivalry of radio and television, etc. The author ably discusses the 
possibilities of defending the press and public opinion against tendencies unfavourable 
to a sound, democratic development and points to the experiences of the British 
Press Council. The book appeared as vol. 3 in the series Heisse Eisen. 


Die internationale Politik 1955. Eine Einfiihrung in das Geschehen 
der Gegenwart. Hrsg. von Arnold Bergstraesser und Wilhelm 
Cornides unter Mitwirkung von Walter Hofer und Hans Rothfels. 
Verlag R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen 1958. xv, 1055 pp. DM. 64.00. 


The Forschungsinstitut der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Auswértige Politik presents this 
volume as the first in a series of studies on international relations and policy. Among 
the contributors are, e.g., Professors Miguel Jorrin and Emanuel Sarkisyanz. All the 
chapters included are of a scholarly standard. In an excellent introduction Prof. 
Bergstraesser analyzes the current world situation and the dynamical forces at work, as 
well as the interrelation of ideologies, power politics and economic conditions. Then 
various experts deal with the Western Hemisphere, Western Europe, Germany and the 
problems resulting fromits partition, the Sovict Unionandthe “People’s Democracies”, 
the Far East, South and Southwest Asia with Egypt, and Africa. Not only the situation 
at the moment is treated of, but also the preliminary history of events in the year 1955. 
The book is a reliable source of information. 


Mareckt, B. E. Establishment of the International Finance Corporation 
and United States Policy. A Case Study in International Organization. 
Atlantic Press, Thames and Hudson, London; Stevens & Sons Ltd., 
London 1957. xii, 194 pp. 35/—. 
The general hypothesis underlying this study is that it is possible that an international 
body can influence the national policy of a country. The establishment of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation is taken as a case study. In this case the International 
Bank succeeded in persuading the U.S. Government (economically the strongest 
member) to support the I.F.C. (The 1L.F.C.’s purpose is to lend financial support to 
private enterprise in underdeveloped countries). The manner in which this decision 
was reached is analyzed by the author in this excellent study. 


Pyke, MaGnus. Automation: Its Purpose and Future. Hutchinson’s 
Scientific and Technical Publications, London 1956. Reprint 1957. 
191 pp. Ill. 16/—. 

This book tells in which branches of industry automation is already a fact, and in 


which forms it can further be applied. It appears that there is a considerable amount 
of resistance in Great Britain to automation as compared, for example, with the 
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United States. Furthermore it is interesting that the author mentions the “climate 
of opinion” as the most important factor determining the rapidity with which automa- 
tion can be carried further. A higher standard of living, more leisure time, these are 
considered most important. 


SPERBER, MAneEs. Le talon d’Achille. Essais. Calmann-Lévy, Paris 

1957. xxiv, 233 pp. F. fr. 750. 
These compact essays, dating from recent years deal with important contemporary 
problems in a very personal way. The most detailed, Positions, states that the marxist 
scheme is belied by the facts and encourages the application of the marxist method to 
marxism itself. Communism is here designated as a conception of the right wing with 
which the left wing must disassociate itself or else it would be no longer a left wing 
party. In another essay the author argues that the belief in the possession of an absolute 
historical philosophy inevitably leads to the legend of treason. Popular attempts to 
avoid the solution of present-day problems, c.q. antisemitism and the analysis of 
characteristic, comtemporary mythologies comprise the remaining contents of the 
anthology. 


STERNBERG, Fritz. Die militarische und die industrielle Revolution. 
Verlag Franz Vahlen GmbH., Berlin, Frankfurt a.M. 1957. viii, 
334 pp. DM. 17.00. 


The socialist author offers an intelligent, thought-provoking discussion of the trends 
in military, industrial and social development to be observed in our time, mainly since 
1945. He analyzes the significance of the nuclear and ballistic discoveries and their 
impact on the international position of the great powers and the ideas they represent 
in the world. Never has Mr. Sternberg allowed himself to be guided by dogmatic 
considerations. Social evolution on the basis of the second industrial revolution makes 
the prospect of a middle-class living standard in the near future not only forthe U.S.A., 
but also Europe, a certainty; and this brings new problems into the foreground. 


Teter, Jupp L. The Kremlin, the Jews, and the Middle East. 
Thomas Yoseloff, Inc., New York 1957. 202 pp. $ 3.50. 


Based on official edicts and statements by communist leaders the author presents a 
record of Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union, where it is generally disguised as anti- 
cosmopolitanism. Personal accounts from Jews and non-Jews in the Soviet Union 
are used as means of verification. The author points out the ambiguous nature of the 
Soviet policy towards the Jewish question and Zionism. The reason for this ambiguity 
lies, in part, in the development of anti-Semitism among the Muslim peoples of the 
Middle East and the adaptation of the Soviet policy to this trend. 


The United Nations. The First Ten Years. Ed. by B. A. Wortley. 
Oceana Publications Inc., New York 1957. vili, 202 pp.$ 5.00. 


The present volume, which contains a great many valuable data, originates in a number 
of lectures delivered at the University of Manchester. The subjects dealt with are the 
organisation, functioning, development and achievements over the past ten years. 
The first half of the book is devoted to the six principal organs of the U.N., the second 
half to the specialized agencies and related organisations. A great many specialists co- 
operated to produce this book. 
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CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 


AFRICA 
(For North Africa see also: Asia) 
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ParaF, Prerre. L’Ascension des Peuples Noirs. Le Réveil politique, 
Social et Culturel de l’Afrique au XXe siécle. Payot, Paris 1958. 


236 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 


This work is based on statistics, frequent and lengthy visits to the country in question 
and the author’s personal knowledge of conditions and people. It describes in detail 
the demographic, economic and educational state of affairs in the various parts of 
French West and French Equatorial Africa, and is enlivened with the striking im- 
pressions of an homme de lettres. The author uses autochthonous literature for his 
analysis of the psyche of the Africans and their attitude towards religion and politics 
and comments on the social conditions and their developments. A survey is given of 
the /oi cadre of which the author has great expectations. 


RerIcHARD, Herbert. Westlich von Mohammed. Geschick und 
Geschichte der Berber. Kiepenheuer & Witsch, K6ln-Berlin 1957. 
399 pp. Ill. DM. 16.80. 


In this lively written book the author describes the history, morals, ways of life and 
thought of the North Afzican Berbers. He pays particular attention to the zoth century 
political developments and states the opinion that the North-African question and its 
solutions are considered too much through 2oth century Western eyes. The author, 
who has lived for a considerable time among the Berbers, has composed this book 
from personal experience and encounters and to these he appends historical and political 


commentaries. The book contains a number of photographics and a short historical 
chronology. 


THoMAS, BENJAMIN E. Trade Routes of Algeria and the Sahara. 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1957. iv, 
285 pp. Maps. $ 2.50. 
The plan of this book is to give an historical survey of the development of lines of 
communication in Algeria and the Western Sahara. The author has endeavoured to 
connect up this development with the economic changes in Algeria. Account is also 


taken of geographical and physical features in this study. The book contains numerous 
maps. 


Algeria 

La question algérienne par Jean Dresch, Charles-André Julien, Henri 
Marrou, Alfred Sauvy, Pierre Stibbe. 
AtiLeG, Henrt. La Question. 
ARNAUD, GEORGES et JACQuEs VERGEs. Pour Djamila Bouhired. 
[Collection Documents]. Les Editions de Minuit, Paris 1958. 120 pp., 
III pp., 109 pp. F. fr. 390, 300, 300. 

In this extremely competent little book by Prof. Dresch and his colleagues, the Algerian 

events are placed within the framework of the universal and inevitable decolonisation 
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(Prof. Marrou); the opinion that an Algerian nation could not be formed and that the 
time for forming new nations has passed is rejected (Prof. Julien); and it is argued that 
because of the action of officials on the spot, neither autonomy nor assimilation has 
been realized in Algeria (P. Stibbe). Prof. Dresch imparts data on Algerian geography, 
Alf. Sauvy argues that France is responsible for the state of economic under-develop- 
ment and the related growth of population but that only independence can provide an 
adequate solution. On the grounds of personal experience Alleg, chief editor of the 
communist newspaper Alger Républicain, has described the methods of torture 
employed by sections of the French army in Algeria during the cross-cxamination of 
political prisoners. Armand describes the preliminary investigations and the course of 
the trial in the case of the condemned - and later pardonned - Algerian nationalist 
Djamila Bouhired. These are also critically dealt within the argument of the counsel 
for the defence, Mr. Vergts, who was given no opportunity of putting it forward, 


Ethiopia 


LurHer, Ernest W. Ethiopia Today. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford 1958. 158 pp. $ 4.00. 


This book is intended to give an overall view of Ethiopia. The emphasis has been laid 
on the economic aspects. Nevertheless there are also chapters on history, society, 
religion and Government Structure. The author sketches, in particular, the difficulties 
which impede a rapid economic development. The most important of these is, ac- 
cording to him, the lack of initiative among the majority of the Ethiopians. Another 
difficulty is the lack of capital. The author believes, furthermore, that the adulation 
of the Emperor often hampers the efficiency of the administration. 


Ghana 


Boron, Jacques. Le Ghana. Naissance d’un état africain. La Gold 
Coast de la colonisation 4 l’indépendance. Librairie Armand Colin, 
Paris 1958. xiv, 274 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 


The formation of the State of Ghana has greatly influenced the whole African conti- 
nent and the colonial peoples in general. This is one of the conclusions arrived at by 
the author of this book. He gives a short historical summary, an economic analysis in 
which, inter alia, the vulnerability of Ghana’s economy is pointed out. Furthermore 
there is a sociological and political analysis in which regional and ethnical differences 
are described, the standpoints of the two big political parties and the role of Nkrumah 
as political leader. The third part deals in particular with the ways in which present- 
day problems could be solved. Georges Balandier has written a most elucidating 
preface to this book which appears as no. 83 in the series Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 


Uganda 


INGHAM, KENNETH. The Making of Modern Uganda. George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., London 1957. 303 pp. 25/—. 


Although the author of this work deals with the periods in which tribal ties prevailed 
and the first contacts with white colonists were made, this is primarily an historical 
account of Uganda after the establishment of the protectorate. The economic policy 
followed in this period aimed at raising the level of prosperity by developing agriculture 
under British guidance. In the sphere of constitutional relations there occurred the 
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radical transition from primitive tribal ties to a more centralized government on a 
semi-parliamentary basis. In addition to these questions attention is also paid to the 
post-war political tensions. 


Union of South Africa 


BROOKES, EpGAR H. and N. Hurwrrz. The Native Reserves of Natal. 
Publ. for the University of Natal by Oxford University Press, London, 
Cape Town, New York 1957. ix, 195 pp. Ill. Maps. 37/6. 


The purpose of this book is to present a picture of the social and economic structure 
of the native reserves in Natal. It is posited that in the future it will not be possible to 
keep the entire Zulu group in the reserves and thus to “facilitate” race contact. In 
order to maintain the already existing population a great increase in production in the 
reserves is essential and for this improved methods in agriculture, product-differen- 
tiation and the development of industry are necessary as well as better health care and 
education. These improvements will, at the same time, bring about a decrease in negro 
labour outside the family connection in the towns. 


ForMAN, LionEL and E. S. [Soxtty] Sacus. The South African 
Treason Trial. John Calder, London 1957; Monthly Review Press, 
New York 1958. 216 pp. Ill. 18/—; $ 5.00. 


The “Treason Trial” of 1956 is the subject of this book. The authors Forman (lawyer), 
and Sachs (the former secretary of the Garment Workers’ Union), recount here their 
personal experiences from the day they were arrested on a charge of high treason, i.e. 
resistance to Apartheid, up to and including the trials. The authors, furthermore, deal 
with the background of the Nationalist Party and express their opinion that the basis 
of racialism is formed by the backward economic position of the Boers and the fear of 
being passed, economically, by the black workers. They describe the “nazification” of 
the Nationalist Party and condemn the leaders. 


Parmer, Mase. The History of the Indians in Natal. Published for 

the University of Natal by Oxford University Press, London, Cape 

Town, New York 1957. x, 197 pp. Ill. 37/6. 
This study, vol. 10 of the Natal Regional Survey, describes the history of the Indians 
in Natal. The first immigration took place during the sixties of the last century and 
was due to the expansion of the sugar and cotton cultures and the lack of reliabie 
native labourers. A second wave arrived in the seventies with the increase in industry. 
A description is given of the circumstances of the Indians, the regulations safeguarding 
coolic labour and the gradual improvement in their social and economic position. 
Thought is also devoted to the role played by Gandhi in South Africa and the deve- 
lopment of passive resistance as a political weapon, and to the present and future 
relationships with other racial groups. 


AMERICA 
Bolivia 


ArNADE, CHARLES W. The Emergence of The Republic of Bolivia. 
University of Florida Press, Gainesville 1957. xi, 269 pp. $ 6.50. 
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The author investigates the circumstances under which the rebellion of Bolivia 
against Spain took place and its causes. In this connexion he does not consider the 
North American rebellion and French Revolution to have been of decisive importance, 
He also deals with the dilemma in which Bolivia landed after 1825: was it to become 
part of Peru or the Argentine? He explains the decision of the Bolivian rebels to form 
a separate state. The part played by Simon Bolivar in all these events is closely analyzed, 
A full bibliography has been added. 


Canada 


Hawruorn, H. B., C. S. BetsHaw and S. M. JAmreson. The Indians 
of British Columbia. A Study of Contemporary Social Adjustment. 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto 1958. ix, 499 pp. $ 10.00. 


This thorough survey, a section of the Indian Research Project set up by the Canadian 
Government, gives, in addition to many anthropological data, suggestions for a policy 
towards the Indian minority in British Columbia. It is senseless to persist in the mainte- 
nance of the traditional pattern of culture, just as it is inadvisable to enforce accultu- 
ration or assimilation. At the moment the Indian Communities are, in varying degrees, 
acculturated. The task is to find a suitable form of integration in Canadian society for 
those Communities which will not be assimilated so quickly. 


The Netherlands Antilles 


Hoertmnx, H. Het Patroon van de oude Curacaosche Samenleving. 
Een sociologische studie. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1958. 
187 pp. Ill. Hfl. 11.50. 


The cultural pattern that prevailed on the island of Curagao in the Carribean Area 
during the age of slavery did not disappear with the abolition of the latter in 1863. The 
great break came with the rise of the oil industry on that island — a break that was so 
radical that the author considers the word “growth” to be out of place. Yet the old 
relationships are still effective and still form a “frame of reference” for the inhabitants. 
This book gives a description of life there before the rise of the oil industry. It portrays 
the most important cultural influences, forms of stratification, to wit those based on 
colour. Summaries in English and Spanish have been appended. 


United States of America 


Addresses on Industrial Relations. 1956 and 1957 Series. [Bulletin 
no. 24, 25.] Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 1956, 1957. 164, 180 pp. $ 3.50, 3.50. 


Both these publications are comprised of talks and the subsequent discussions held 
during a series of meetings organized by industrial managers to deal with questions 
arising in their daily work. Since the subjects were chosen by the participants themselves, 
they reflect up-to-date problems. Much attention is thus paid in the first part to the 
improvement of co-operation between the manager group and the training of managing 
personnel, whilst relations in managers-teams are expressly classified under the concept 
industrial relations. In Bulletin 25 the personnel policy is also dealt with and attention 
is paid to employee-motivation, personnel evaluation and the question of the foreman. 
These publications give a good impression of the state of discussions on this subject 
in the USA. 
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BERNERT, ELEANOR H. America’s Children. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York; Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London 1958. ix, 185 pp. 
$ 6.00. 


This study in the excellent Census Monograph Series presents a statistical analysis of 
the influence of the social, economic and geographic milieu on the youth of the United 
States. Youths and children are more strongly represented in the South than in any 
other part of the U.S.A., more strongly in rural than in urban areas and also among the 
negroes than among the whites. The subjects discussed include the relation between 
the social-economic position of the family, the social group and the residential area 
on the one hand, and the school performance and the stage at which an entrance was 
made into industrial life on the other. 


BoNNETT, CLARENCE E. History of Employers’ Associations in the 
United States. Vantage Press, New York 1956. vii, 573 pp. $ 5.00. 


The author, on the basis of a study of the history of the employers’ associations and 
of the labour unions, draws his conclusions: he opposes collective bargaining and 
price fixing which he believes to be contrary to the interests of the consumer. He also 
considers these a danger for the non-Union workers and the non-association em- 
ployers. He believes, moreover, that collective bargaining does not eliminate strikes 
(examples of this are the coal mining and the building industries). He considers 
belligerent employers’ associations to be a check against the militant unions. 


BRISSENDEN, Paut F. The I.W.W. A Study of American Syndicalism. 
Russell & Russell Inc., New York 1957. xxii, 438 pp. $7.50. 


In this interesting book the author traces the history of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, the radical and revolutionary trade union with anarchist tendencies which was 
founded in 1905. He describes in detail the differences of opinion and the conflicts 
between the 1.W.W. and the American Federation of Labour and the victory of the 
revolutionary wing within the I.W.W. in 1906. In spite of the anti-radical campaign 
undertaken by the federal government in 1917, the I.W.W. still exists, though it has 
been considerably weakened. The author only deals with the history of the union up 
to 1920, however. The present edition is the second printing of the second edition 
of 1920, enlarged with a new preface which mentions literature that has appeared 
since 1920. 


Cuinc, Cyrus S. Ein Leben fiir den Arbeitsfrieden. Verlag Anton 
Hain KG, Meisenheim am Glan 1957. 194 pp. DM 7.90. 


This is a German translation of “Review and Reflection”; the book is expressly not 
intended as an autobiography, nor can it be considered a chronological history of the 
employer-worker-relations in the USA. The author recalls a few events and facts and 
attaches to them his opinions and ideas. Originally he was employed in a private 
concern as “mediator”, i.e. the man who had to mediate between workers and em- 
ployer. In 1947 he was appointed to a government office as mediator in labour con- 
flicts. In this book a few precepts are mentioned which could promote labour peace. 


CLes, FERDINAND von. Licht aus dem Westen. Der Geist der neuen 
Welt. Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, Kéln 1957. 366 pp. DM. 
15.80. 
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In this work the author sets out to depict the mentality of the New World, not in the } 
form of a clear-cut definition, but by a description of the forms in which it finds | 
expression, and bases his observations on impressions gained during a personal visit | 

to the United States. The determining factors, e.g. those inherent in the natural Hc 
landscape, the Indian heritage, the influence of the negro population, are discussed 
and against the background of the history of the United States a picture is given of | 





Pai 


the typical aspects of art, education, religion and the way of life. The author also 
directs his thought towards the phenomenons of conformity and the role of sexuality, | 


Created Equal? The Complete Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858, | . 
Ed. and with an Introduction by Paul M. Angle. The University of | 
Chicago Press, Chicago 1958. xxxiii, 422 pp. Ill. $7.50. 


The stakes in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates in 1858 were a seat in the Senate. All the | 
debates and speeches were held in the state of Illinois where Lincoln was the candidate | 
for the Republican Party. In the excellent, detailed introduction the author outlines 

the political developments which led up to these debates and their issues: the status | 
of the negroes, the states’ right of say on this point and the question as to whether 
slavery might be extended to the new territories. | 


Duncan, Oris DupLey and Breverty. The Negro Population of , 
Chicago. A Study of Residential Succession. The University of | 
Chicago Press, Chicago 1957. xxiv, 367 pp. $ 6.00. | 


The three major stages of residential succession, invasion, consolidation and piling up, ; 
are thoroughly and profoundly analyzed in this excellent study. Among the topics 
studied by the authors is that of the stability of those areas that arc in a state of tran- 
sition, i.e. where the original white inhabitants are making way for new non-white 
inhabitants. Their conclusions are based on data on density, indications for housing 
conditions and socio-economic characteristics. Very modern and refined techniques La 
are applied in this study. In an appendix a detailed justification is given of the methods AA 
used. 


Fircu, Jonn A. Social Responsibilities of Organized Labor. Harper , 
& Brothers, New York 1957. xxv, 237 pp. $ 3.50. } 


This very good, informative book is one of a serics on Ethics and Economic Life and 
was published under the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches (now merged 
in the National Council of Churches). It has been written from a Protestant-Christian 
viewpoint. The author points out the responsibility borne by the Union towards its | | 
members, the employers and the public at large. He treats of the historical background, 
the problem of collective bargaining, strikes, abuses within the Labour Unions and L 

; ; . S 3 S I] 
gives an interesting discussion of the Taft-Hartley Law. 


Grtiow, A. L. Labor Economics and Industrial Relations. Richard D. | $3 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood 1957. xvii, 724 pp. $ 6.75. 


This present volume, which contains a great many graphs and tables, is intended asa | 
textbook. Book I deals with the nature of labour problems, population growth and the | 
evolution of the labour force. Book II treats of trade unionism and industrial relations 
in general. Book III is devoted to wage problems. Book IV discusses the various 
forms of insecurity which can occur among the workers and here special attention is 
directed to unemployment. An endeavour has been made to present everything as 
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objectively and impartially as possible. It is only in the concluding chapter, “Some 
Observations”, that the author expresses his own opinions. 


Hourart, Francors. Aspects Sociologiques du Catholicisme Améri- 
cain. Vie Urbaine et Institutions Réligieuses. Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
Paris 1957. 340 pp. F. fr. 1.650. 


In this descriptive study by Abbé Houtart a great amount of statistical material on 
Roman-Catholics in the United States has been worked up. The first part of the book 
contains data on the numerical proportions, descriptions of the immigration and 
assimilation of the Roman-Catholics. In the second part the same phenomenons are 
considered in greater detail, namely in the city of Chicago. Parochial developments 
are compared, in this respect, with those in European and Latin-American towns. In 
conclusion there is a detailed study of religious practices in a parish of which the 
inhabitants have already been assimilated. 


IncriM, Ropert. Amerika findet sich wieder. Die konservativen 
Grundlagen in Geschichte und Politik der USA. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 
1958. 86 pp. DM. 4.50. 


After a discussion of the American constitution the author offers an interpretation of 
a number of important political events in U.S. history. He criticizes sharply Wilson’s 
war policy, the “socialist” Roosevelt, and the policy towards Germany in the first 
years since 1945. Fierce are his attacks on liberalism, too, whereas the conception 
“conservative” seems to fit not only Metternich, but Franco as well and to exclude, 
because of their acceptance of the “welfare state”, modern British Conservatives. 
The book is vol. 2 in the series Konservative Schriftenreibe under the editorship of H.-J. 
von Merkatz. 


LATIMER, JOHN F. What’s Happened To Our High Schools? Public 
Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1958. vi, 196 pp. $ 3.25. 


The curricula of the High Schools in the United States are scrutinized by the author. 
Latimer critizies the great diversity of the programmes of the High Schools and, in 
part, the programme itself too. He advocates a “fusion of liberal arts and science”. 
The less talented pupils should receive “an education that differs in quantity, not in 
kind”. He points out further that the future will “demand specialists who are capable of 
functioning as generalists”, instead of “narrow specialists”. He also comments on 
the difference in curriculum between the American High Schools and their counter- 


parts in the USSR. 


Lirrzin, Sor. Generation of Decision. Jewish Rejuvenation in 
America. Bloch Publishing Company, New York 1958. vii, 307 pp. 
$3.95. 


The Generation of Decision is, according to the writer, the Jewish generation of the 
period after the second world war in the United States. He believes that a rejuvenation 
of the Jewish section of the American population is both possible and desirable. He 
also describes the history of Jews in America. In the beginning the reaction to their 
presence was favourable; a change took place after the Civil War. The attitudes of the 
Jews themselves to Jewry are also described, as well as the dilemma in which the 
Jews in America found themselves in 1956 during the Suez crisis. 
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MANNING, CLARENCE A. A History of Slavic Studies in the United 

States. The Marquette University Press, Milwaukee (Wisconsin) 1957. 

ix, 117 pp. $ 3.00. 
The history of Slavic and East European studies in the United States was strongly 
influenced by the fact that some ten million Slavs emigrated to that country. Both the 
strength and weaknesses of Slavistics were conditioned by this peculiar situation, too, 
Professor Manning, after a discussion of Slav immigration, gives a detailed survey 
from the nineteenth century until the present day and adds a few recommendations for 
further research and writing. 


Mayer, FREDERICK. New Directions for the American University. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1957. vili, 52 pp. $ 2.50. 


In his capacity as educational expert and teacher of Philosophy the author takes up the 
subject of Higher Education in the United States. The shortage of good, qualified 
teachers can, in his opinion, be met by the appointment of gifted and advanced students 
as teachers and by making use of T.V. in education on a greater scale. This is only one 
of the many topics he discusses in his book, but it is one of the most practical. 


The mind of Alexander Hamilton. Arranged and with an Introduction 
by Saul K. Padover. Harper & Brothers, New York 1958. vi, 461 pp. 
$ 6.50. 


Of the selections collected together here, the major part is comprised of Hamilton’s 
speeches in the Constitutional Convention and of the economic papers written during 
Hamilton’s period in office as Secretary of the Treasury. Hamiltons’s contributions to 
“The Feredalist” are not included in this book. The introduction written by Padover 
does a great deal to promote a good understanding of Hamilton. Apart from a short 
biography this introduction also gives a synopsis of Hamilton’s political ideas: his 
contempt for democracy and his preference for a lifelong executive and a permanent 
Senate. 


Population Redistribution and Economic Growth. I: Methodological 
Consideration and Reference Tables. By S. Lee, A. R. Miller, C. P. 
Brainerd, R. A. Easterlin. Prepared under the direction of S. Kuznets 
and D. S. Thomas. The American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 


1957. XIX, 757 pp. $ 5.00. 

The linking of “population redistribution” and “economic growth”in the title is an 
indication as to the general viewpoint of the authors. Natural increase has exercized, 
no great influence on the population redistribution. The emphasis falls on migration: 
inter-state migration and immigration from abroad. The authors are of the opinion 
that the distribution of a population is a rough adjustment to the distribution of 
economic opportunity. In this way the connection between population redistribution 
and economic growth is made. This book is composed mainly of tables on such 
subjects as migration, labor force, manufacturing activity and State income, and is 
particularly useful for students of demography. 


RriKer, WILitAM H. Soldiers of the States. The Role of the National 
Guard in American Democracy. Public Affairs Press, Washington 


(D.C.) 1957. 129 pp. $ 3.25. 
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The position of the National Guard in the USA (or Militia as it was called prior to 
1933) is such that it is responsible to both the Governor of the State and the Federal 
Government. This state of affairs is unique. It is closely bound up with the federalist 
structure of the US. The author shows that with the development of the USA from a 
“peripheralized” federation to a “centralized” one, the significance of the National 
Guard has decreased. He describes the history of this body, the constitutional setting 
and the present situation, now that there are serious soubts, especially on the part of 
the Regular Army, as to its value. 


SmitH Jr., Geo Aubert. Managing Geographically Decentralized 
Companies. Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston 1958. xii, 185 pp. $ 3.50. 


This book is concerned especially with the problems belonging to the top echelons 
of management. It is designed principally for those who, by virtue of their office, are 
directly concerned with problems within decentralized companies. The author remarks 
that the executives of these bodies often are dissatisfied with organizational arrange- 
ments. With the aid of many examples he endeavours to provide solutions to these 
problems. A great many organization charts are contained in this book. 


SORENSEN, CHARLES E. and SAMuEL T. WILLIAMSON. Forty Years with 
Ford. Jonathan Cape, London 1937. Ill. vi, 345 pp. 21/—. 


The narrator in this book, Charles E. Sorensen, one of Henry Fords’ closest colleagues 
and confidants, began his career as designer in a primitive little workshop and ended 
it forty years later as executive vice-president of the world concern. The book therefore 
gives a picture both of the important role played by Sorensen and of Ford’s personality, 
his brillianty and his weaknesses and, moreover, an excellent sketch of the concern 
which radically influenced industrial development through its production policy 
(Model T), its wage policy (five dollar day) and its production methods (the conveyor 


belt). 


STEVENSON, ApLAI E. The New America. Ed. by Seymour E. Harris, 
John Bartlow Martin and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Harper & Brothers, 
New York 1957. xxx, 285 pp. $ 4.50. 


A lucid introduction, which, in the form of cold figures on press support for the Re- 
publican and Democratic campaigns of 1956, throws light on an important background 
factor and which gives a sympathetic appraisal of the freshness and significance of 
Mr. Stevenson’s conceptions on “the New America” he stands for, precedes the text 
of a number of speeches by the candidate himself. They deal with a wide range of 
subjects and testify to a deeply felt sense of duty towards the voters to make them fully 
conscious of the intricate problems the country faces. Their brillant style and solid 
contents render them pleasant reading as well as a valuable source of information. 


StRAYER, MArtuHA. The D.A.R. An Informal History. Public Affairs 
Press Washington (D.C.) 1958. vi, 262 pp. $ 3.75. 
The association: The Daughters of the American Revolution, which was founded in 
1890 and whose members emulate the ideals of their forefathers as they interpret them, 
is the subject described with great knowledge by the author. The activities of the 
Daughters — help for immigrants, confessions of adhesion to the McCarran-Act, 
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preoccupation with the safety of the United States are described. Internal differences 
of opinion are also discussed and, in general, a great deal of factual material is given, 


Srrurx, Dirx J. The Origins of American Science (New England). 
Cameron Associates, New York 1957. ix, 416 pp. $ 6.00. 


The author’s starting point is that a good insight into the state and development of 
science and technology is only possible if they are considered against the background 
of the social structure, the cultural aspirations and the traditions of the society in 
which they grow. This is illustrated from the example of the development of science 
and technology in New England in the period between the War of Independence and 
the Civil War, which formed the origin of American science. A keen interest in science 
and technique developed in the Jacksonian era; and this led, inter alia, to the es- 
tablishment of scientific institutions (Harvard and Yale). Attention is also devoted 
to prominent inventors and scholars. 


TAEUBER, ConRAD and [RENE B. TAEUBER. The Changing Population 
of the United States. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd., London 1958. xi, 357 pp. Maps. $ 7.75. 


This profound study, which appears in the “Census Monograph Series”, indicates the 
main lines along which population has developed in the United States since 1790. 
Data provided by the Bureau of the Census were used as far as possible. A sketch is 
given of the increase in population in the period in question and this is considered to 
be the result of the natural increase in the first place and of immigration, of which the 
multiple side-effects are analyzed. Attention is also paid to internal migration and the 
development of urbanisation. The latter played an important part in the changes which 
occured in the course of time in the birth and death rates. Apart from discussing these 
a prognosis of future developments is also given in this interesting work. 


Tumin, Metvin M. Segregation and Desegregation. A Digest of 
Recent Research. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, New 
York 1957. 112 pp. $ 2.00. 


This digest presents a comprehensive and valuable ennumeration of recent social 
research projects on Negro-White relations. It is principally articles that appeared in 
professional journals between 1951 and 1956 which are discussed. 


Wuire, Lyman CroMWELL. 300.000 New Americans. The Epic of a 
Modern Immigrant-Aid Service. Harper & Brothers, New York 


1957. XIV, 423 pp. $ 4.00. 


Many agencies have been called into existence to help the numberless refugees who 
have fled from Germany since 1933 and to promote their integration in American life. 
Before this time there existed no big organisation to look after the interests of the 
immigrants. In the course of time this was made necessary by the depression prevailing 
in the USA and the limitations on immigration. The author, who was formerly on the 
staff of the U.N. Secretariat, describes what one of these agencies, the United Service 
of New Americans, has done for refugees since 1933. He describes its organisation and 
points out that volunteers must be recruited. A few statistical data and organisation 
charts are included in an appendix. 
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Witson, Wooprow.Congressional government. A study in American 
politics. Meridian Books, New York 1956. 222 pp. $ 1.25. 


This is a reprint of “Congressial Government” which first appeared in 1885, and is, as 
Walter Lippmann remarks in the introduction, a flat contradiction of the book that 
Wilson wrote in 1908 : “Constitutional Government in the United States”. Whereas the 
young Wilson expressed his preference fora cabinet governmentasit existedin England, 
and lays the stress on Congress as a political institution, he later ascribes greater 
importance to the position of the president. 


ASIA 


Cuanc, Carsun. China and Ghandian India. Ed. by Kalidas Nag. 
The Book Company (Private) Ltd., Calcutta; Perkins & Hutchins, 
South Pasadena 1956. viii, 316 pp. $ 5.00. 


In this book the author draws attention to the cultural similarity between India and 
China. His motivation is based mainly on philosophical grounds. He points out the 
three characteristics of Indian philosophy, namely religion combined with philosophy, 
no speculative or intellectual play only and the application of truth to every detail 
of life. The Confucian and Neo-Confucian Philosophy possess the same characteristics. 
The book concludes with a chapter on Ghandi and his rules. 


Major Topics on China and Japan. A Handbook for Teachers. Ed. by 
Harold C. Hinton and Marius B. Jansen. Institute for Pacific Relations, 
New York 1957. 326 pp. $ 3.50. 
This work is intended as a handbook for teachers in schools and colleges and as an aid 
for those who wish to include Far Eastern content in their school curriculum. In this 
volume only China and Japan are dealt with. The treatment is not merely historical, an 


elementary insight is also given into the physical and economic geography, insti- 
tutions, culture and values. 


NixitINE, Baste. Les Kurdes. Etude Sociologique et Historique. 
Imprimerie Nationale; Librairie C. Klincksieck, Paris 1956. viii, 
360 pp. Ill. Maps. F. fr. 1.900. 


The author, formerly Russian consul in Persia, has given a detailed description of the 
Kurds in this book: historical, cultural, anthropological, economic and political. A 


great deal of attention is paid to the national Kurd movement and the rebellion against 
those states in which they formed a minority: Turkey and Persia. This book contains a 


great many maps and photographs and a bibliography has been added. 


Speeches and Documents on the Indian Constitution 1921-1947. 
2 vols. Selected by Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai. Oxford 
University Press, Bombay, London, New York 1957. Ixx, 433 pp.; 
xiv, 368 pp. Rs. 45. 

The compilers of these two volumes have distinguished two lines of development. 


Firstly, there are the changes in the constitutional set-up and secondly the political 
forces at work which should explain these changes. As regards the first, three distinct 


stages can be traced: from 1919 to 1935 (the two Government of India Acts which came 
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into operation in 1921 and 1937 respectively); from 1935 to 1947 and the period after 
the Indian Independence Act of 1947. The authors point out that much of the sig- 
nificance of the constitutional changes was lost because the most influential parties, the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim League, were unwilling to give their co- 
operation. In a detailed introduction written by A. Appadorai a sketch is given of the 
background against which the constitutional changes must be viewed. 


Burma 


TRAGER, Frank N. Building a Welfare State in Burma 1948-1956. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1958. x, 118 pp. $ 4.00. 


The economic development of Burma after the second world war can be used for a 
case study of the economic development of an underdeveloped country, though in the 
case of Burma there is no population pressure. The author, who was Director of the 
T.C.A, “Point Four” program in Burma, describes the mistakes made in the original 
plans and the revision of the latter which implied a more gradual achievement of the 
development and greater attention paid to agriculture. The political background and 
the attempts to reconcile Socialism and the national religion, Buddhism, are also 
described. 


China 
CutANG Kar-SHek (CHIANG CHuNG-CHENG). A Summing-up at 
Seventy. Soviet Russia in China. George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd, 
London, Toronto, Wellington, Sydney 1957. ili, 392 pp. 30/—. 


The President of the Nationalist Government attributes the Communists’ victory on 
the Chinese mainland for the greater part to three factors: the support given to them 
by the Soviet Union, their ruthlessness, and the weakness of the Nationalists as a 
consequence of the war against Japan. Moreover, false notions as to the true nature 
of the Chinese Communists’ intentions held by Western statesmen are said to have 
played a role, then — and also now, viz. in preventing Asian anti-communists from 
launching an attack which should be possible without unchaining a nuclear, world war. 
The author furthermore relates some personal experiences, e.g., his kidnapping during 
the Sian incident. 


Davipson, BastL. Turkestan Alive. New Travels in Chinese Central 
Asia. Jonathan Cape, London 1957. viii, 255 pp. Ill. 25/—. 


This travel account throws light on modern China and in particular on Sinkiang, the 
most westerly province of that country. This territory, which a few decades ago ranked 
among the least explored areas of the world, is now experiencing a phase of rapid 
transition. The author draws a picture, based on numerous interviews and talks, of the 
circumstances and the past of this country. 


FRANKE, WOLFGANG. Chinas kulturelle Revolution. Die Bewegung 
vom 4. Mai 1919. Verlag R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen 1957. 89 pp. 
DM. 3.20. 

The 4th of May movement, which began as a protest against the Japanese claims on 


German concessions and rights in China, has developed into a big Chinese emanci- 
pation movement. The author describes very briefly its course; it began among the 
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students and spread to the merchants and workers in Shanghai. Thereafter the political 
and social-economic backgrounds are analyzed and a description is given of the 


cultural revolution, including the rise of Marxism. The book is volume 1 in the 
Janus-Biicher. 


Mao TseE-tunc. Ausgewahlte Schriften in vier Banden. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1956-57. 479, 320, 319, 471 pp. DM. 26.40. 


In these four volumes, the first and second of which have already appeared in a third 
printing, the major speeches and writings of Mao Tse-tung from 1926 until the end of 
the Second World War (August 1945) have been published in a German translation 
which follows the Russian edition. The first vol. (1926-1937) deals with the revo- 
lutionary war and the position of the various different classes in Chinese society whose 
existence and importance had a strong impact on political tactics, the second and third 
treat of the years 1937-1941 when the Communists fought against Japan in an uneasy 
alliance with the Kuomintang, and the fourth contains articles and speeches from the 
years 1941-1945. Included is a dissertation “on coalition government” from April 
1945. The well-known “On New Democracy” is included in vol. 3. 


India 


Carsrarrs, G. Morris. The Twice-Born. A study of a Community 

of High-Caste Hindus. The Hogarth Press, London 1957. 343 pp. 

30/—. 
The author has set out to study the personality-structure of the Hindus belonging to 
the three highest castes. He points out, however, that this conclusions do not obtain 
for all Hindus, merely for the inhabitants of “Deoli”, a small rural community. The 
personality-structure is explained, to a great extent by the “infantile nuclear phantasies” 
and further by the first experiences of the Hindu child in general. Thus attitudes 
concerning women, asceticism, authority and power are made more understandable. 
As a contrast object of study an animistic tribe was chosen. A number of case-studies 
have been separately included in order to give the reader the opportunity of drawing 
his own conclusions and comparing these with the author’s. 


MUKHERJEE, RAMKRISHNA. The Dynamics of a Rural Society. A 
Study of the Economic Structure in Bengal Villages. Akademie- 
Verlag, Berlin 1957. x, 137 pp. DM. 12.70. 
The standpoint taken by the author is that in the study of the dynamics of the primitive 
agrarian society an anlysis of the economic structure is indispensable and that the 
opinion that in such societies there is no question of an undifferentiated, homogenous 
population is incorrect. This postulation is illustrated by the example of Bengal villages 
during the period of British rule; an analysis of the economic structure is given and 


the effects of this on the social structure and the ideological superstructure are in- 
vestigated. 


Korea 


VaTCHER, WILLIAM H., Jr. Panmunjom. The Story of the Korean 
Military Armistice Negotiations. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New 
York (N.Y.) 1958. ix, 322 pp. Ill. $ 4.75. 


In the author’s opinion the armistice negotiations at Panmunjom formed a climax and, 
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at the same time, a turning point in the struggle that has been waging between two 
world ideologies since 1917. His description of the negotiations carried on are founded 
on his personal experiences as participant and on the official documents pertaining to the 
meeting. After sketching the events leading up to the negotiations the author recounts, 
in chronological order, the course of the discussions on the agenda, the line of demar- 
cation and the de-militarized zone and the endless talks on the question of the prisoners 
of war. The observations on communist negotiation tactics are interesting. 


Malayan Federation and Singapore 


GrnsBurG, Norton and CueEster F. Roserts Jr., with the collabo- 
ration of L. Comber, B. Stein, C. Lester Stermer and J. E. Trotter. 
Malaya. University of Washington Press, Seattle 1958. xii, 533 pp. 
Maps. $ 6.00. 


In this through, well-documented study on Malaya (here this is taken to mean the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore) the authors point out the unique geographical 
position of this country from a commercial and from a military-strategical viewpoint, 
and also its significance for world economy. The authors describe briefly the historical 
development and the economic situation. Malaya is characterized as a typically plural 
society. A separate description is given of each group and in that of the Chinese their 
dualism is indicated. The Chinese must divide their loyalty between the new Malayan 
state and China and in the latter case must further choose between communist and 
nationalist China. A chapter is devoted to the political organisation and development. 


Pakistan 


Anprus, J. Russett & Azizatt F. MonamMep. The Economy of 
Pakistan. Oxford University Press, London, Karachi, Dacca 1958. 
ix, 517 pp. Maps. 45/—. 


In Pakistan, too, the disproportion between the growth of production and that of the 
population has given rise to a serious state of affairs. Added to this is the problem of the 
refugees since Pakistan gained its independence: the Moslems who entered the country 
were employed in different professions from the Hindus who left. The authors treat 
of all aspects of Pakistan economy and in the final chapter devote some attention to the 
development of planning. Much statistical material and a number of tables have been 
included by the authors in their work. 


JENNINGS, Ivor. Constitutional Problems in Pakistan. Cambridge 
University Press, London 1957. xvi, 378 pp. 42/—. 


The Judgment in Tamizuddin Khan’s Case rendered invalid some forty-four acts 
which had not received the Governor-General’s assent, and it was concluded that the 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan had been an unconstitutional body since 1950. This 
gave rise to the question as to whether the Constituent Assembly should be dissoluted. 
In a lengthy introduction the author describes the historical and constitutional 
background to these problems. In addition the short judgment of Usif Patel’s Case 
is included, as well as the Report on the Special Reference made by the Governotr- 
General. This work is of very great importance for constitutional law. 
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Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


(Asian-Territories) 


KENNAN, GEorGE. Siberia and the Exile System. Abridged from the 
st ed. of 1891. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1958. 
xix, 244 pp. IIl. $ 5.00. 


The famous travel account written by George Kennan in 1891 in which a detailed 
description is given of the life of exiles in Siberia has now been re-issued in an abridged 
version. This book is more than a mere travel account; the author also expresses his 
criticism of certain aspects of the Czarist regime. The book, on its appearance, made a 
deep impression on many Americans and Europeans. The well known George F. 
Kennan, nephew of the author, has written an introduction for this edition. Some of 
the original illustrations have been reproduced. 


Vietnam 


BurTINGER, JosEPH. The Smaller Dragon. A Political History of 
Vietnam. Frederick A. Praeger, New York 1958. 535 pp. Ill. Maps. 
$ 6.00. 


In writing this work the author’s aim was to present the first complete, historical 
account in English of Vietnam. In it the people of Vietnam are treated of as a unit and 
a homogenous group, whose cultural and political development already began cen- 
turics ago. The most important determinant in its history is considered to be the 
proximity of the Chinese empire which continually attempted to subject Vietnam to its 
rule. This struggle necessitated the adoption of certain elements in Chinese culture, 
and this in turn led to an accessibility to Chinese philosophical and political ideas 
which, even more than Western colonial dominion, was the determining factor in the 
growth of Vietnamese nationalism. It is against this background, too, that the author 
discusses the situation today and the line of possible future development. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 


Australia 
Ciark, Coxtn. Australian Hopes and Fears. Hollis & Carter, London 
1958. x, 322 pp. 30/—. 
According to the author the Australian fears mainly concern the permanent, un- 
favourable import-export balance and the “diseased over-development of the party 
system”, The economic difficulties are principally due to low productivity, high cost 
prices, a one-sided development of the manufacturing industries at the expense of 
agriculture and high, protective tariffs. The author believes that an endeavour must 
be made to expand agriculture ; agrarian export should not be limited to wool exclusive- 
ly. The first part of this book deals with the subject in general and gives the reader a 
lucid picture of Australia’s history, population trends, economy and constitutional 
development. 


Wittrams, D. B. Economic and Technical Problems of Australia’s 
Rural Industries. Melbourne University Press, Carlton. Cambridge 
University Press, London, New York 1957. xii, 146 pp. 27/6. 
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At the request of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists the author 











discusses the Australian rural industries within the framework of general economic SPU 
policy. He analyzes the effects of past policies and suggests some grinding principles for _| The 
the future. He also discusses the possibility of introducing new techniques inagriculture. | Wil 
Prices, land tenure, taxation, capital and credit are among the topics dealt with. This XXV: 
book contains much statistical material and a few case-studies are included in an 
appendix. T 
fc 
Y 
EUROPE ir 
8 
Cetovsky, Boris. Das Miinchener Abkommen 1938. Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1958. iv, 518 pp. Maps. DM. 19.80. 
This excellent study is published as Vol. 3 in the series Quellen und Darstellungen zur Aur 
Zeitgeschichte of the Institute of Contemporary History (Jnstitut fiir Zeitgeschichte), Nev 
Munich. The book offers new vistas, in general as a consequence of a sound 
methodological starting point, viz. the inclusion of the whole scene of Europe- \ 
an politics in the picture, and also thanks to the (originally Czech) writer’s : 
intensive use of the enormous amount of sources studied by him. He deals with the 
ideoiogical background of Nazism, with the Versailles treaty, with the German A 
population of Czechoslovakia, with the official Czech policy, and with the working of . 
the alliances and the - often hidden - motives of diplomatic actions taken, e.g., by ; 
Chamberlain. As to the latter, his portrait is drawn in extremely sombre shades. On ; 
the whole, however, the work is sufficiently detached to meet with high standards 
of scholarship. 
Au 
Das Dorf in der industriellen Entwicklung der Gegenwart. Von 393 
W. Abel, E. Lagler, A. Steden, G. Weippert und F. Westphalen. ; 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen 1957. 64 pp. DM. 7.80. I 
In the series: Wiener Studien zur Agrarpolitik und Agrarsoziologie has appeared this work ¢ 
on the present situation of the village now that, on the one hand, the migration from : 
agricultural areas to the industrial centres continues and, on the other hand, the rural 1 
areas are becoming industrialized. Lines are laid down for the policy to be followed. ‘ 
e 
Gutachten des Instituts fiir Zeitgeschichte. Selbstverlag des Instituts ' 
fiir Zeitgeschichte, Miinchen 1958. 440 pp. DM. 26.00. ? 
The Institute of Contemporary History at Munich undertakes great and, in view of the Bal 
sensitivities attached to its field of interest (chiefly national socialist policies), healthy Chz 
activities by publishing an excellent quarterly and books. The present work makes Ef 
availabe to students a selection of reports prepared for authorities and courts in the 5 
Federal Republic; they aim at laying bare the historical ins and outs of questions J 
relating to Nazi activities. The reports are classified systematically under such headings t 
as: Persecution of the Jews in the various countries, Party and State organizations, a 
Poland (this section contains, e.g., a contribution on the Polish Socialist Party), and c 
border regions and Volksdeutschtum. Some are of considerable length and offer real t 
dissertations on special subjects — for instance on the position of the Roman Catholic u 
Church 1933-1945 (H. Buchheim) or on Rumanian policy against the Jews (M. Broszat). I 
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SpuLBER, Nicoxas. The Economics of Communist Eastern Europe. 
The Technology Press of Massachusetts Inst. of Technology; John 
re, | Wiley & Sons Inc., New York; Chapman & Hall Ltd., London 1957. 
his | xxviii, 525 pp. Maps. $ 12.50. 





an 
This study is focussed on the economic aspects of nationalisation, planning and per- 
formance, and the problem of autonomous development versus integration, in 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. The changes 
in the political scene are taken for granted. This book contains a wealth of tables and 
graphs and a detailed list of publications is appended. 
3 
France 
eur ALDRIDGE, ALFRED OWEN. Franklin and his French contemporaries. 
te), New York University Press, New York 1957. 260 pp. $ 4.75. 
- With the aid of an extensive knowledge of literature and the nature of a comprehensive 
pe- P 
nt amount of research in archives, the author investigates the far-reaching fame enjoyed 
the by Franklin in France during his residence in this country and also after his return to 
a America. A detailed treatment is given of the admiration for and imitation of the man 
sda and his work as well as of his great influence on thoughts and events. The author, 
b convinced himself of Franklin’s greatness, tries to distinguish, scientifically, between 
be reality and the legend and to show in how far misconceptions also contributed to 
i Franklin’s fame. 
Ausry, Ocrave. Histoire de France. Fernand Nathan, Paris 1956. 
- 303 pp. and illustrations. F. fr. 7.200. 
“1 In this general history of France, political history is given the first place, though 
ee other aspects, viz. economic, social, and cultural, have not been left out of the picture. 
Professor Aubry has succeeded in presenting in a relatively condensed form a valuable, 
nN detached survey. The story begins with the origins, viz. Gaul under the Romans, and 
oni ends with the closing of the second world war. A chronology has been appended. 
ey The volume’s appearance is beyond praise. It is in grand folio, printed on fine paper 


ad and very richly illustrated. Sixteen pages art paper containing coloured reproductions 
have been included. In many cases illustrations have been presented which will not 
easily be found elsewhere. As a whole, the work offers a very attractive introduction 
uts to French history which should also be of much use to foreigners who are here 
presented with an achievement in the best publishing tradition of France. 


‘the BARBIER, PIERRE et FRANCE VERNILLAT. Histoire de France par les 
ie Chansons. IV: La Révolution. Gallimard, Paris 1957. 285 pp. Ill. 
kes 

ee F. fr. 1.450. 

ions Text and notes of more than 100 songs composed during the reign of Louis XVI and 
ings the Revolution up till and including the Directoire have been reproduced in this 
ons, attractive volume. They reflect the moods and opinions of the people or certain lines 
and of thought or political trends. The compilers of this anthology have given introductions 
real to each of the songs placing them in their due context. A great number was practically 
olic unknown although, for that matter, they are not less characteristic than others which 


zat). have survived to the present day. 
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Bert, EmMANuEL. La France irréelle. Bernard Grasset, Editeur, 
Paris 1957. 219 pp. F. fr. 585. 


With much esprit and drawing on his great knowledge of history, politics and belles. 
lettres, the author in this essayistic dissertation criticizes the out-of-date aspects of 
French thinking and policies. There are brilliant passages on the traditional issues 
which — just like renowned plays in the theatre — remain the most popular although 
their solution solves nothing (the constitutional issue, e.g.), others are on the character 
of our civilization; the idea of the latter should supplant that of the “nation”. 


Brarp, Rocer. La Sidérurgie Frangaise. Contribution 4 l’étude d’une 
grande industrie frangaise. Editions Sociales, Paris 1958. 317 pp. 
F, fr. 1.000. 


The author of this book discusses the state of affairs in the French steel industry, 
especially since 1945. He first establishes the fact that the steel production in France 
has not risen satisfactorily as compared with other countries. Among the reasons he 
mentions for this is the foundation of the Coe! and Steel Community, the tendency to 
export precisely those commodities which France could use with profit herself, e.g. 
iron ore and steel instead of finished products such as automobiles and machines, the 
lack of initiative and finally the oligarchic structure which shuns all control from out- 
side. The book contains a wealth of statistical material. 


Bium, Lion. L’Oeuvre de —. 1945-1947. Editions Albin Michel, 
Paris 1958. xiii, 472 pp. F. fr. 990. 


Major works are lacking in the present volume in the Selected Works of Léon Blum 
published under the auspices of the Société des Amis de Léon Blum. This does not imply 
that its items are less interesting. In the period from May 1945 (return from captivity) 
till May 1947 (Communists’ withdrawal from the Government) Blum was not a member 
of the Party Board or of the Government — with the exception of five weeks —, and then 
he worked as Editor-in-Chief of the Populaire. Many of his articles have been collected 
here, as are speeches delivered at Party Congresses. In the political discussion Blum 
stressed the indispensability of democracy for the realisation of socialism, notwith- 
standing his adherence to Marxist principles. The questions of the day, e.g., Indo-China, 
the Constitution, foreign relations, are well represented and Blum always tries to 
establish the connection between them and general lines of conduct and thinking. 


Dexsrét, M. Ville Marxiste, terre de Mission. Les Editions du Cerf, 
Paris 1958. 238 pp. F. fr. 480. 


The author places his Christian faith in juxtaposition to the doctrines of the com- 
munists with whom he became acquainted in Ivry, the communist suburb of Paris, He 
believes that Marxism in France gained its adherents among those who were already 
atheists and that there is no question of Christians becoming atheists under the in- 
fluence of Marxism. In an appendix papal pronouncements on communism and those 
of Lenin on Christianity are compared. 


Elites et Responsabilités. Cahiers du Centre Economique et Social de 
Perfectionnement des Cadres de la Fédération Nationale des Syndicats 
d’Ingénieurs et de Cadres Supérieurs(C.G.C.), Paris. 3 vols.: Evolution 
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technique et vie régionale (1957; 112 pp.; F. fr. 500); La vie écono- 
mique du Sud-Ouest (1957; 174 pp.; F. fr. 1.000); La vie économique 
et sociale de la région Lyonnaise (1958; 163 pp.; F. fr. 1. 000). 


The work of the Centre Economique et Social de Perfectionnement des Cadres is published 
annually in the series Elites et Responsabilités. The publications of the 5th session 
(1956-1957) are divided over two series, the general series and the regional series. The 
latter, which is discussed here, consists of the three volumes mentioned in the title, 
each of which covers a region of France, viz. the Lyons area, Normandy and South- 
West France. Each volume contains articles by different authors and some of these are 
of a more general character than merely regional, such as, for example, that by Lucien 
Matrat on the human and social formation of the industrial staff. Another contribution, 
written by J. M. Gatheron, deals with the equilibrium between agriculture and indus- 
try. The article by André Piettre on market economy and the economy of needs 
leaves one with a rather confused impression since the concept “needs” has not been 
adequately defined. The contribution by Eugéne Pernod on the human and social 
consequences of automation, on the other hand, is most illuminating and systematic. 


JEANNENEY, JEAN-MarcEt. Tableaux statistiques relatifs 4 ’ Economie 
Francaise et Economie Mondiale. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 
1957. 201 pp. F. fr. 1.000. 


This work, volume 87 in the series Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
contains statistical material which links up with the graphics in “Forces et faiblesses de 
Péconomie Francaise” that appeared in the series entitled Sciences Politiques, written by 
the same author. The present work comprises a wealth of statistical data, not only 
economic ones such as those pertaining to the development of the agrarian and in- 
dustrial production of France and a number of other countries, the recent development 


of the prices indices, the evolution of wages etc., but also those concerning birth and 
death rates. 


JEANNENEY, J. M. and MARGUERITE PError. Textes de Droit Econo- 

mique et Social Francais 1789-1957. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 

1957. 711 pp. F. fr. 2.900. 
Laws and ordinances concerning social and economic issues in France between 1789 
and 1957 have been printed in chronological order in this book, vol. 89 in the series 
Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. As the authors rightly remark in 
their preface, the social-economic climate of some periods stands out more clearly 
because of these texts. The style, too, of the texts quoted varies from enthusiastic to 
reserved, thus reflecting that climate. The concise introductions accompanying each 
law and ordinance are particularly instructive and, by sketching the events leading up 
to such a decision, greatly contribute to the coherence of the whole. The authors are 
fully conscious of the fact that tables of corresponding economic events in France and 
abroad, price indices, etc. ought also to be dealt with likewise and promise that this 
will shortly be done in a publication of three volumes. 


KLATZMANN, JOSEPH. Le Travail 4 Domicile dans l’Industrie Parisienne 
du Vétement. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1957. xii, 136 pp. F. 
fr. 600. 


Before the war a great many workers in the Paris clothing industry worked at home, and 
of these the majority were wage earners. For the most part these were Jewish emigrants 
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from Eastern Europe and since they enjoyed little legal protection their lot in the years 
of mass unemployment was an extremely difficult one. Their living conditions are 
described by the author on the grounds of reports, statistics and personal interviews 
and, being himself the child of a home-wage-earner, he is able to verify the data from 
his own experience. A serious investigation is made into the reasons for the great 
decrease in the proportion of home-work in this industry and into the considerable 
improvement in labour conditions. 


LEFEBVRE, GrorRGES. La grande Peur de 1789. Société d’Edition 
d’Enseignement Supérieur, Paris n.d. 272 pp. F. fr. 800. 


The author of this classic study points out that the fear of “brigands” must not be 
confused with the “great fear of 1789”, even though the latter is a consequence of the 
former. The author describes the bad economic situation in rural areas which led to the 
rise of armies of beggars, thieves and vagabonds. The fear of these people that became 
acute at harvest time coincided with rumours about the “aristocratic conspiracy” - it 
was generally believed that the aristocrats had hired these brigands to overwhelm 
France. The author points, further, to the influence all this had on the rising against 
the aristocracy on August 4th. 


L’Huriuier, FERNAND. La lutte ouvriére 4 la fin du Second Empire. 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1957. 83 pp. F. fr. 450. 


Some regions in the province have been singled out by the author for a very detailed 
treatment of the period from spring 1869 until the summer of 1870, though the years 
1865-1869 receive considerable attention too. The regions chosen, grouped around one 
or more industrial centres, are inter alia Le Creusot, Mulhouse, the Upper Rhine, and, 
to a lesser extent, Lille and Rouen. The study is based on National and regional 
archives in which a wealth of highly significant material has been unearthed. General 
conclusions have been drawn with care. They point to the struggle for shorter working 
days and for higher wages as being often spontaneous movements without much 
connection, and to the remarkable aloofness on the part of the Republican opposition. 
The book is Vol. 12 in the series Cahiers des Annales. 


MALISSEN, MARCEL. Investissement et Financement. Librairie Armand 

Colin, Paris 1957. 215 pp. Tables. F. fr. 1.600. 
This economic study forms no. 88 in the series Cahiers de la Fondaton Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques. In the opinion of the author there are two problems of preponderant 
interest in modern economy, namely the fluctuation of employment and activity, and 
growth. He believes further that the state should play a greater part as a stabilizing and 
co-ordinating factor. He further points out the important role played by self-financing. 
All companies selected by the author for this subject are in France. A great many tables 
and graphs are included in this work. 


MartTEAux, JACQuEs. L’église de France devant la révolution marxiste. 
Tome I. Les voies insondables, 1936-1944. La Table Ronde, Paris 
1958. 660 pp. F. fr. 1.800. 
The author describes the standpoints taken by the Roman Catholic Church in France 
and the groups within the Church with regard to the expansion of Marxist doctrines 
between 1936 and 1944. The background to these is formed by the Popular Front, the 
Spanish Civil War, Fascism and the occupation and liberation. The events are treated 
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: years of in chronological order. A large number of lengthy quotation including many papal 
nS are pronouncements, mandates and episcopal letters, are worked into the text. An intro- 
‘views | duction, numbering 238 pages, contains a description of the position of the Church 
. from in the Third Republic. The second volume of this work, Les voies exposées, will deal 
great | with the period 1944-1956. 
erable 
MascoLo, Dronys. Lettre polonaise sur la misére intellectuelle en 
ti France. Les Editions de Minuit, Paris 1957. 97 pp. F. fr. 300. 
ition 
What happened in Poland is taken by the author, himself once a Stalinist, as the starting 
point of, and background to, his discussion of the dispersion observable among French 
10t be intellectuals of whom he seems almost exclusively to consider Communists and 
of the “fellow-travellers”. Sartre is singled out for special criticism. The revolutionary 
to the tradition in France, fundamentally that of 1789, is said to have completely petered out; 
ecame except for Surrealism, nothing essentially new has been produced for many years. In 
y” -it a rather emotional manner, the state of things intellectual in France is confronted with 
whelm the revolution within Communism (Poland and Hungary, October-November, 1956). 
gainst 
Marutez, ALBERT. Etudes sur Robespierre (1758-1794). Préface de 
? Georges Lefebvre. Editions Sociales, Paris 1958. 281 pp. F. fr. 750. 
pire. 
P The Société des études robespierristes provided the initiative for this successful publication 
; in commemoration of its fiftieth anniversary and the 2ooth anniversary of Robespierre’s 
ctailed birthday. The book contains three conférences, including the programmatic Pourquoi 
y 8 prog q 
Be sommes-nous robespierristes? and eight articles or article serics. Among other things 
ad one the latter deal with Robespierre as orator, his attitude towards the terror, the Dantonists, 
°, and, le culte de 1’ Etre supréme, the army and the social problems, and in this connection the 
gional attitude of Babeuf and Buonarroti to him. With two exceptions all have been previously 
reneral published in book form. In the preface the life history and character of the author are 
patking sketched. 
much 
sition. MELLON, STANLEY. The Political Uses of History. A study of his- 
totians in the French Restoration. Stanford University Press, Stanford 
_ (Cal.) 1958. 226 pp. $ 5.00. 


Two theses form the basis of this excellent study: firstly that during the French 
“ Restoration historiography was a function of active politics, and secondly that the 
study of this historiography throws light on politics during the Restoration. In this 


derant : ; F : ‘ x ‘ 
connection the author deals successively with the liberal view of the French Revolution, 

ry, and ° SES : F ; : i 
e.g. such as that of Benjamin Constant and Guizot since he believes that the Revolution 

ng and ; ey ; 

ncing was lurking beneath every political issue, and further the conservative reply, the re- 

whl viving of Gallicanism and the exposing of the Jesuits. 





MicHELET, EpMonp. Contre la guerre civile. Plon, Paris 1957. 105 pp. 
xiste. | Fi ft. 390. 


Paris The author, at present a member of the de Gaulle cabinet, considers the struggle in 
Algeria to be a civil war which could spread to France itself. He analyzes the attitude 
of various French tendencies, polemizes against too rigid conceptions, e.g. of Raymond 


France P : : : : 

sista Aron and certain Catholic clerics, and traces the mood of groups present in Algeria: 
ne, he nationalists, colons and army. The parallel with the American civil war leads to the 
ssonnel conclusion that a new Lincoln is needed — General de Gaulle — who can solve the 


problem in the spirit of the Résistance. This book is volume 13 of the Tribune Libre, 
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MiTTERRAND, FRANCOIS. Présence francaise et abandon. Plon, Paris 
1957. 241 pp. F. fr. Goo. 


A very intelligent analysis is presented here by former Minister Mitterrand, one of the 
leaders of the UDSR, of the events in Indochina, Tunisia, Morocco, and French black 
Africa and of the discussions about French policy towards those areas and responsi- 
bilities for the abandonment of positions. To the non-French reader in particular 
Mitterrand’s considerations will prove extremely revealing, their author’s standpoint 
being generally representative of a major current in French political opinion. He VE 
defends the principle of association put into practice with success in black Africa, 4 
testifies to an unmistakable distrust of the intentions of the great Western powers and 343 


>. 


shows himself an ardent supporter of France’s “mission”. 


— 2. « tos ch ate 


Mottet, Guy. Bilan et Perspectives Socialistes. Plon, Paris 1958. 
113 pp. F. fr. 390. 


This volume (nr. 18) of the seriesTribune Libre describes the elaboration of a speech 
made by the leader of the French socialist party in December 1957. The problems of Vu 
international politics and of the policy towards overseas territories are dealt with at Fr: 
length. The treatment of the home policy is limited to a concise survey of the measures 
taken by the last coalition-governments in the economic and social fields and to a few 
comments on relations between the parties, and the question of socialist participation 
in the government. The S.F.1.O.’s declaration of policy is included as appendix. 


a eh 


Monatte, Prerre. Trois scissions syndicales. Les Editions Ouvriéres, 


Paris 1958. 256 pp. F. fr. 690. 


In this volume, which appears in the Collection “Masses et Militants”, the author has W: 
brought together articles written by him for Révolution Prolétarienne and other periodic- Ne 
als, as well as an introduction to a selection of Brupbacher’s works (Socialisme et 
Liberté) and some items not published before, including the introduction to this 
volume. Pierre Monatte is a “syndicaliste révolutionnaire” who optimistically testifies to his 
belief in a possible resurrection of this current. Some of the articles are interesting 
reminiscences of the Congresses of Montpellier and Amiens, others bear on the 
“scissions” of 1921, 1939, and 1947-’48, when the Communists and their adversaries 
in the trade unions separated. The Soviet Union is said to be the home of a new type 
of fascism, i.e. nationalism with é/atisme. 


Rotter, Henri. L’action sociale des Catholiques en France 1871- 
1914. Tome second. Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges 1958. 404 pp. 
B. fr. 333. 


This second volume deals with the forms in which the social action of the Catholics 
in France was carried out, the youth clubs, family assistance, the syndicates, etc. 
Comments are also given on the attitude of the French episcopate towards the social W 
action. The author balances the accounts at the end of the period in question and comes 

to the conclusion that the support given to the Catholic social action is still too limited de 
among the industrial labourers, the rich bourgeoisie and the civil servants. Social Pa 
Catholicism was also too exclusively moralistic in tendency. 





Rouast, ANDRE et Paut Duranp. Sécurité Sociale. Librairie Dalloz, 


Paris 1958. 576 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 
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aris This book is intended as a text-book, not only for students but also more generally 
for those interested in its subject. The chapters and paragraphs are classified according 
to subject. It opens with a long introduction (62 pages) of a more general nature which 








f the includes a sketch of the history of Social Security in other countries (Great Britain and 
lack the United States). The book is divided into two parts: the first deals with the organi- 
onsi- sation of social legislation and the second contains comments on, and descriptions of, 
cular laws and regulations. 

Doint 


.He | Vercez, Raoun. La pendule 4 Salomon. René Julliard, Paris 1957. 


frica, 7 

aa 343 pp- F. fr. 780. 
The background to this novel is the French Compagnonnage du travail, a union of artisans 
dating from the Middle Ages. The author points out that the compagnonnage still exists 
958. and can look back on an uninterrupted existence since its foundation. He describes 
minutely and graphically its traditions, the period of travelling, the so-called Tour de 
France, and other customs. 


peech 

ms of VIDALENC, JEAN. L’exode de Mai-Juin 1940. Presses Universitaires de 
ith at France, Paris 1957. viii, 439 pp. F. fr. 1.630. 

sures 

. few A great amount of documentary material forms the basis of this study of the causes 
eres and course of the exodus of the civilian population in France in 1940. The Author 


discusses at length the plans in existence before 1939 to evacuate a portion of the 
population from theNorth and the defective realization of these in 1940.Much attention 
bres, is also paid to the part played by the “fifth column”. This book has appeard in the 
collection entitled Esprit de a Résistance, 





or has WertH, ALEXANDER. France 1940-1955. Henry Holt and Company, 
iodic- } New York 1956. xxxii, 764 pp. $ 6.00. 

sme et 

> this In this brilliant book, the product of an amazingly rich knowledge of facts and a deep 
to his insight into the — often subtle — shades of opinion, mainly in the political sphere, and 
esting their connection with deeply rooted traditions and economic interests, the author 
ai treats of the years 1940-1955 (with an appendix for 1955-’56). With masterly acumen the 
catia existence of a solid pattern of fundamental attitudes is demonstrated through all the 
v type vicissitudes of this eventful period, but not less lucid is the analysis of turning-points 


at which the opportunity seemed to be opened up for finding new ways and methods of 
solving problems. Whether the author discusses “Vichy”, the tragedy of the Indo- 
Chinese policy, or the significance of Mendés-France’s efforts at renovation, for which 
he has much sympathy, he has a full grasp of his subject. Making no secret of his own 
. pp. opinions, he sometimes seems to be more indulgent when he criticises the “extreme 
left” (e.g., the Communist policy 1939-41) than when he attacks the “right”. The 
book is essential for the specialist and attractive and stimulating reading for the 
general reader. 


1871- 


tholics 
S, etc. 


- social ‘ amas — : , . 
oul Wertu, ALEXANDER. La France depuis la guerre (1944-1957). Traduit 


imited | del’anglais par Jean Guignebert. Préface de Pierre Lazareff. Gallimard, 


Social | Paris 1957. 624 pp. F. fr. 1.500. 





The author, eminent journalist and expert on french political relations and personalities 
gives a synoptical analysis of the most important political phenomenons of the years 
of occupation, viz. Vichyisme and Résistance, and goes on to describe in minute 
detail the development of French politics. Much thought is paid to the problems of 


alloz, 
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international politics, e.g. the cold war and European integration and, in general, 
France’s position in the world and its withdrawal from overseas territories. A detailed 
treatment is given of such questions on internal policy as the changes in the position of 
the communist party and the fortunes of Gaullism, An epilogue analyzes the rise and 
essence of national-Molletism and, within this framework, the Algerian question. 


Wiurams, Rocer L. Gaslight and Shadow. The World of Napoleon B: 
III. 1851-1870. The Macmillan Company, New York 1957. xi, 321 Kz 
pp- $ 5.50. 64 
To portray the many facets of the Second Empire the author selected ten people and 
of these short biographies are given: de Persigny, de Morny, Montalembert, Duruy, 
the Comtesse de Castiglione, Offenbach, Courbet, Pasteur, Ollivier and Sainte-Beuve, 
In each of these biographies a side-light is thrown on Napoleon III. The transitional 
phase through which France was then passing is well illustrated in this way: i.e. the 
attempt to reconcile the thought of the 18th century, that of the Revolution and the 
consequences of the Industrial Revolution. BE 


Germany 


BADER, KARL SIEGFRIED. Das mittelalterliche Dorf als Friedens- und 
Rechtsbereich. Hermann Bohlaus Nachf., Weimar 1957. ix, 284 pp. 
Ill. DM. 24.00. 


In this thorough study the author states that formerly too little attention was paid to 
the juridical position of the village in the Middle Ages. He distinguishes between the Br 
village nucleus and the more comprchensive territory, and within this nucleus (Evér) Gi 
he notes the existence of a separate area of jurisdiction. He queries whence this has 
come into being and whether there are any connections with immunity in general and 
with immunity of church institutions in particular. A great number of soutce refer- 
ences are given in the footnotes. The book is the first volume in the series Studien zur 
Rechtsgeschichte des mittelalterlichen Dorfes. 


Baryer-Katre, WANDA von. Das Zerstérende in der Politik. Eine Bi 
Psychologie der politischen Grundeinstellung. Quelle & Meyer, de 
Heidelberg 1958. 271 pp. DM. 16.00. Ve 


The destructive element in politics is taken by the author to mean that phenomenon 
which emerged in German political history between 1933-1945 and which entailed 
the destruction of older values and norms. This attractive psychological or group- 
psychological study places the non-political man in the centre. The author has studied 
the structures of various National Socialistic groups and notes that the same types 
recur with great regularity among the members — national-socialism appeared to 
condition these group-roles. The author has gained her material from observation, 
from the Nuremberg trials and, partially, from unpublished documents. 











Banrot, Hans Paut. Industriebiirokratie. Versuch einer Soziologie 


des industrialisierten Biirobetriebes und seiner Angestellten. Ferdi- Cc 
nand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. viii, 146 pp. DM. 13.60. Hi 


In this study, which is based on research-work carried out in industry in Western 
Germany, it is posited that changes in the organisational structure, due to technolo- 
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gical developments in the actual production departments, will also occur in the ad- 
ministrative departments. This change implies a transition from a strictly hierarchical 
structure of command to a more elastic, informal one based on prestige. The new form 
is created by an interaction between mutually exercized influence and the viewpoints 
and opinions of the employees as regards work and circumstances of work. 


BarTEL, WALTER. Die Linken in der deutschen Sozialdemokratie im 
Kampf gegen Militarismus und Krieg. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 
640 pp. DM. 10.00. 


This book is presented as the first complete, Marxist (i.e. communist) description of the 
subject, viz the role of the “left” during the First World War. The author has perform- 
ed an impressive task of research. The interpretation, however, is not always sufficiently 
detachted, and the role of Licbknecht, Rosa Luxemburg and others is seen wholly 
from the perspective of the author’s hearty endorsement of present communist policy. 


BesEL, AuGust. Aus meinem Leben. Verlag nach J.H.W. Dietz 
GmbH., Hannover 1958. 223 pp. DM. 15.80. 


This edition of Bebel’s autobiography has been abridged and annotated by Walther 
G. Oschilewski, and provided with an explanatory index of persons. Those passages 
that are still interesting for the non-specialized reader have been retained; only that 
has been omitted which may be considered as too broad a portrayal of earlier relations 
and problems. 


BRUNDERT, WILLI. Es begann im Theater. Verlag nach J.H.W. Dietz 


GmbH., Hannover 1958. 86 pp. DM. 4.80. 


This is a description of the first “giant show-process” in Eastern Germany, 1950, of 
which the author was one of the victims. He spent the years between 1947 and 1957 in 
prison, accused of alleged industrial sabotage. A trenchant indictment is made here 
on the terror-methods employed in the course of the case. 


Biiscu, Orro und Perer Furrn. Rechtsradikalismus im Nachkriegs- 
deutschland. Studien iiber die “Sozialistische Reichspartei” (SRP). 
Verlag Franz Vahlen GmbH., Berlin, Frankfurt a.M. 1957. x, 309 pp. 
DM. 26.80. 


The Federal Constitutional Court outlawed the neo-nazi SRP (1952), which had previ- 
ously, especially in Lower Saxony, become active. O. Biisch gives a good survey of the 
party’s coming into being after other efforts in the same direction had failed, as well as 
of the ideology of the party, its organisational structure, its election campaigns and 
the attitudes of its representatives in the parliament of Lower Saxony; also the process 
of its decline is traced and the Court’s decision discussed. P. Furth deals with the con- 
tents and forms taken by the SRP agitation. The volume is Nr. 9 in the Schriften des 
Instituts fiir Politische Wissenschaft. 


Conant, JAMES Bryan. Germany and Freedom. A Personal Appraisal. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. xi, 117 pp. $ 3.00. 


The author, who for four years after the second world war was American Ambassador 
in Germany, analyzes the events and situations that led to the rise of Hitler. He 
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compares “Weimar” with the Federal Republic and concludes that the democratic 
apparatus is now more stable, partly because the constitution provides the means for 
putting those parties that form a danger to democracy outside the law. He also believes 
that nazi or neo-nazi ideologies exercize little attraction any more. Briefly he deals 
with the constitution, the economic recovery and relations with neighbouring states, 


Cornu, Aucuste. Karl Marx et Friedrich Engels. Tome II. Du 
libéralisme démocratique au communisme. La “Gazette Rhénane”. 
Les “Annales Franco-Allemandes”. 1842-1844. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris 1958. iv, 367 pp. F. fr. 1.200. 


This is the second volume of the French edition of Prof. Cornu’s work on the youth of 
Marx and Engels which is, within a biographical framework (as a biography, it is by 
far the most voluminous published so far), an excellent study of the influences which 
made themselves felt during these formative years and of the evolution towards 
communism of both. The period here under discussion was characterized by an already 
very full unfolding of the fundamental elements in the theory of their riper years. The 
philosophical currents which went into this process are extensively dealt with as are 
the political and socio-economic situation and forces of the time. Evidently, the author 
has set himself the task of providing an intermedium and an explanation rather than 
an analysis. The French edition is not identical with the German (Marx und Engels, 
Leben und Werk, 1. Band, chapters 5, 6 and 7). There is an index of names to the two 
volumes which up till now have appeared. 


Darstellungen und Quellen zur Geschichte der deutschen Einheits- 
bewegung im neunzehnten und zwanzigsten Jahrhundert. Erster 
Band. Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg 1957. 256 pp. 
DM. 18.00. 


The series mentioned in the title, of which the present book is the first volume, is 
being edited on behalf of the Gesellschaft fir burschenschaftliche Geschichtsforschung by 
Paul Wentzcke, who also wrote the introduction to the series and an article on Heinrich 
von Gagern’s youth. Here, and in the last of the other three contributions (Intro- 
duction to and letters by Itzstein, by W. Klétzer; Study on some student corporations 
about 1848 in Erlangen, by E. G. Deuerlein; and the Burschenschaft of Gottingen during 
the national-socialist regime, by H. Bernhardi), the authors testify to strong national 
sentiments. Of documentary value are the letters, published here for the first time, by 
the Baden “liberal Metternich” Itzstein to F. and F. P. Buhl, R. Blum, Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben, and others. 


Eycx, Ericu. Geschichte der Weimarer Republik. Zweiter Band: 
Von der Konferenz von Locarno bis zu Hitlers Machtiibernahme. 
Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich, Stuttgart 1956. 621 pp. 


Sw. fr. 22.80. 


Those acquainted with the first volume of this work will certainly not be disappointed 
by the present second, in which the author continues the story along lines which are 
now often bolder drawn. He sets forth with pitiless sharpness the course of events 
leading to national socialism and also analyzes competently the mistakes made by the 
democratic forces. The book as a whole forms a good, detailed introduction which 
might be used with profit by students of the period and by the general reader alike. 
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FaBIUNKE, GUNTER. Zur historischen Rolle des deutschen National- 
dkonomen Friedrich List (1789-1846). Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
politischen Okonomie in Deutschland. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 
Berlin 1955. 295 pp. DM. 14.50. 


Light is thrown here from a communist angle on the significance of List. After quoting 
the opinions of Marx and Engels on List, the author analyzes the differences in opinion. 
The author emphasizes List’s protectionism and appends to it a warning against German 
participation in the Western European liberalisation policy and the Schumann Plan. 


FiscHER, WOLFRAM. Quellen zur Geschichte des deutschen Hand- 
werks. Selbstzeugnisse seit der Reformationszeit. Musterschmidt- 
Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1957. 183 pp. DM. 12.80. 


This volume has appeared as No. 13 in the series Quellensammlung zur Kulturgeschichte. 
The author points out that there are three groups of sources on the social history of 
manual work in Germany, namely the acts of the guilds, the customs handed down by 
word of mouth and, finally, the autobiographies and diaries of individual artisans. Of 
the last mentioned group seventeen texts have been collected here from the 16th, 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries. A total of 67 sources is mentioned in a register. 


Franz, GiinrHER. Die politischen Wahlen in Niedersachsen 1867 bis 
1949. 3. ergdnzte Aufl. mit einem Anhang: Die Wahlen 1951 bis 
1956. Walter Dorn Verlag, Bremen-Horn 1957. ii, 303 pp. DM. 9.00. 


About three-quarters of this book consist of tables which indicate for the various 
districts now forming the Land Niedersachsen the electional development from 1867 
onward. The author begins with an introduction and a survey of the parties, analyzing 
also the conspicuous tendency towards national socialism in large parts of the region 
under discussion. Here, indeed, some general characteristics may be observed in their 
sharpest form, e.g. the susceptibility of especially the agrarian protestant districts to 
Nazism during the ’thirties as compared with the strong resistance offered to it by the 
catholic communities or the relative stability of the socialist party. 


GaceL, Water. Die Wahlrechtsfrage in der Geschichte der deut- 
schen liberalen Parteien 1848-1918. Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 1958. 
198 pp. DM. 20.00. 


The suffrage problem was, at least in Prussia, one of the central issues for the diverse 
liberal parliamentary parties. The social developments, the changes in the political 
situation caused by the unification and the resulting new elements in specifically 
German liberalism made for a fresh evaluation of the question in comparison with the 
views held by liberals in 1848. Also the composition of the voting sections in the three 
“classes” into which Prussian voters were divided played a role in the forming of 
opinions. The present profound study enables the reader to gain a precise understanding 
of the peculiar position of German liberalism. It is a volume in the series published 
under the auspices of the Kommission fiir Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien, 


Das Gesellschaftsbild des Arbeiters. Soziologische Untersuchungen 
in der Hiittenindustrie. Von H. Popitz, H. P. Bahrdt, E. A. Jiires, 
H. Kesting. J.C. B. Mohr(PaulSiebeck), Tiibingen 1957. x, 288 pp. DM. 
30.00. 
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In the series Soziale Forschung und Praxis the present work is the 17th volume. With the 
help of a number of collaborators the authors have brought together, mostly through 
interviews, much material on the conceptions of society held by workers in the German 
steel industry. This material has been used in a fully responsible way; the empirical 
basis has never been lost from sight. Nevertheless, a number of highly interesting 
general conclusions may be derived and a sometimes original methodology, especially 
typology, has been adopted to make them clear. 


Das Hambacher Fest, 27. Mai 1832. Manner und Ideen. Hrsg. von 
Kurt Baumann. Verlag der Pfalzischen Gesellschaft zur Forderung 
der Wissenschaften, Speyer 1957. 340 pp. Ill. DM. 5.00. 


The Hambacher Fest of 1832 in which more than 30.000 people participated, was one 
of the milestones in the development of a revolutionary, radical and partly national 
spirit in Germany. The castle of Hambach in the Palatinate of the Rhine was the meeting- 
place and the scene of often very fierce speeches. Biographic studies of a number of 
participants have been published here by H. Renner, H. Scheidt, E. Siitz, and the 
following authors: A. Doll contributed an essay on Siebenpfeiffer and J. G. A. Wirth, 
the first a radical, the second a moderate, rather prophetic character; K. Baumann on 
Fr. Schiiler, Savoye and D. Pistor, remarkable for their position in French-German 
contacts and relations; E. Schneider gives a survey of the life of J. Ph. Becker, one of 
the mainstays of the First International. 


Heisse Eisen. Kritikspiegel zu Bd. 2, A. W. Uhlig, “Hat die SPD noch 
eine Chance”. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1957. 48 pp. DM. 3.00. 


In this booklet a number of commentaries, which as regards profundity scope and 
trend are very diverse, are given on the work mentioned in the title and discussed in 
vol. I (1956), Part 3, p. 528 of this periodical. Mention should be made of the not very 
favourable reactions on the part of the social democrats as compared with the opinion 


expressed by Christian democratic and other reviewers, which was several shades 
more favourable. 


HeErzFELD, Hans. Demokratie und Selbstverwaltung in der Weimarer 


Epoche. Verlag W. Kohlhammer GmbH., Stuttgart 1957. 51 pp. 
DM. 4.80. 


Professor Herzfeld discusses the roots of communal self-government in Germany and 
gives a more detailed survey of its functioning during the Weimar Republic. He then 
offers a comparative study of communal government in Switzerland, France, England 
and the USA in order to arrive at an analysis of its relation to democracy. He demon- 
strates that it can have its safest basis in democracy and points to the dangers lying in 
financial dependence on the state. This intelligent exposition forms vol. 2 in the 
Schriftenreibe des Vereins zur Pflege Kommunalwissenschaftlicher Aufgaben, Berlin. 


JANSEN, REINHARD. Georg von Vollmar. Eine politische Biographie. 
Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 1958. 139 pp. DM. 16.00. 


For the first time a scholarly, political biography of Von Vollmar is given here - 
P. Kampfimeyer’s book bearing a more popular character - in Vol. 13 of the Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. The author has made use 
of many archives, among which the Vollmar papers in the Institute responsible for this 
journal. He depicts his subject’s evolution from an emotionally radical socialist towards 
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the practical reformer and Bavarian federalist. Some light is shed on general SPD- 


history, e.g., the struggle over “revisionism”, “reformism” (Vollmar supported 
Millerand), and centralism. 


Kinderarbeit auf dem Lande. Verlag M. & H. Schaper, Hannover 
1957. 67 pp. DM. 5.60. 


The aim of this study, published as no. 20 of the Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozialfragen, 
was to collect data on the employment of school-age children in home and on the farm. 
The authors have inquired about the motivation of the children and have investigated 
the relationship between school performance and work in leisure time. Furthermore 
the social origins of these children were used as a variable. 


KLONNE, ARNO. Gegen den Strom. Bericht iiber den Jugendwider- 
stand im Dritten Reich. Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt O. Goedel, 
Hannover, Frankfurt a.M. 1957. 180 pp. DM. 6.80. 


The author gives an impressive testimony to the resistance of German youth to the 
Third Reich. Illegal pamphlets, letters written by members of the resistance and 
interviews with participants still alive today, form the basis for the author’s sketch of 
the subjection of the German youth, with all its diversity of form and organisation, to 
the Hitler-Jugend. The enforced inclusion of all organized youth in the Hitler-Jugend 
gave rise to internal centres of active resistance which not only maintained their own 
styles and forms but which also disseminated anti-Nazi propaganda. The Scholl 
group was a symbol of a widely-ramified trend, according to the author. 


Knoti, Joacum™ H. Fihrungsauslese in Liberalismus und Demo- 
kratie. Zur politischen Geistesgeschichte der letzten hundert Jahre. 
Curt E. Schwab GmbH., Stuttgart 1957. 230 pp. DM. 16.80. 


The author deals with the problem of forming of é/ites in the past century. In the first 
chapter he deals with the best-known theories on this subject, namely those of Mosca, 
Michels and Pareto. An investigation is made into the opinions on é/ife and its forming, 
as held by the early German liberals (Humboldt etc.), Treitschke as representative of 
the liberal German bourgeoisie and the later liberals (Max Weber). Thereafter the 
forming of é/ites in what the author calls mass democracy and National Socialism is 
studied. 


Koent, Roserr L. Rxrpv: German Resettlement and Population 
Policy 1939-1945. A History of the Reich Commission for the Streng- 
thening of Germandom. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1957. 
xiv, 263 pp. $ 6.50. 
During the second world war Nazi policy was aimed at changing the composition of 
the population of occupied frontier territories, especially in Eastern Europe. In the 
execution of this primitive, imperialistic policy, wrapped in modern guise and equipped 
with modern appliances, the Reichskommisariat fiir die Festigung deutschen Volkstums 
(RKFDV) played an important role. A sketch, based on the documents that were also 
produced during the Nuremberg trials, is given of the evolution of this organisation, 
the stages of which are closely related to those of the Nazi regime. Topics dealt with 
include the re-settlement of population, educational camps, the bringing up of half- 
“Germanic” children in German families, etc. The book creates a good impression of 
the inhumanity and the irrationality of these activities. 
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Ko.tiwitz, KArHe. Aus meinem Leben. Paul List Verlag, Miinchen 
1957. 212 pp. DM. 1.90. 


Apart from an introduction by Hans Kollwitz, this cheap edition comprises the 
memoits, a large part of the diaries and many letters along with a short note by Jutta 
Kollwitz on the last days of her mother’s life. The book reflects the rich, inner life of 
the socialist artist (1867-1945) and forms an important contribution to the under- 
standing of her work. 


Ko.iwirz, KArue. “Ich will wirken in dieser Zeit”. Auswahl aus den 
Tagebiichern und Briefen, aus Graphik, Zeichnungen und Plastik. 
Einfiihrung von Friedrich Ahlers-Hestermann. Verlag Gebr. Mann, 
Berlin 1952. 143 pp. and 48 pp. illustrations. DM. 13.80. 


In the introduction to this magnificent volume a short biography is given and the 
author has referred to many of the illustrations which have been included — most of 
them outside the text on art paper. The diaries of Kathe Kollwitz and many of her 
letters reproduced here offer insight into her personality; the extracts have been chosen 
with care, as have the rich illustrations. The album, sold at an extraordinarily low price, 
is a fine homage to the great artist’s genius. 


Loéhne und Preise. Von Gabriel Bombach u.a. C. W. Leske Verlag, 
Darmstadt 1957. 255 pp. DM. 14.80. 


The first of the studies included in this publication discusses the problems which arise 
in the working up of statistics on wages and prices as a result of the differentiated 
character of wages and prices movement. German statistics were used. There are 
theoretical treatments, e.g. of wages and prices in the modern theory and of the 
questions on adjustment of different economic-political aims (economic development, 
righteous income distribution and monetary stability) and also those which view the 
theme from the practical angle, e.g. the view from the employer’s and employee’s 
standpoint. 


Marx, Karu und Frrepricu ENGEts. Werke, Band 3. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1958. xii, 610 pp. DM. 10.00. 


With appreciable speed the volumes in this new edition of Marx’s and Engels’s 
writings come off the press. For a general discussion the reader may be referred to 
p. 334 of Vol. II (1957), Part 2, of this journal. The present third volume contains the 
Theses on Feuerbach and the German Ideology, both fundamental for the under- 
standing of the evolution of the authors’ way of thinking. The annotations in the 
appendix are relatively extensive; moreover, a bibliography of works used by Marx and 
Engels is appended, as are the usual index and list of foreign expressions. The volume is 
not completely identical, as to contents, to the third vol. in the Russian edition. 


Mayntz, ReNATE. Soziale Schichtung und Sozialer Wandel in einer 
Industriegemeinde. Eine soziologische Untersuchung der Stadt 
Euskirchen. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. vi, 281 pp. 
DM. 26.20. 


Social stratification and social mobility in the town of Euskirchen are the two major 
topics discussed in this book. The author ascertains that social stratification is multi- 
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dimensional in Euskirchen though the professional hierarchy seems to be preponderant. 
In addition there is also a stratification with social status as criterion (the index of 
status is composed on the basis of job, education, income, standard of housing, and 
posession of some household articles). These two systems are used by the inhabitants 
as a means of determining their place in the hierarchy. 


MUxLLER-BRINGMANN, WALTER. Das Buch von Friedland. Muster- 
schmidt-Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1956. 152 pp. II. 
DM. 10.80. 


Here, in diary form, the author who is a German journalist presents a commentary on 
the arrivals of refugees from the East and of released prisoners of war from the Soviet 
Union in the reception centre “Friedland” between 1945 and 1955. He describes the 
sufferings of these repatriates and refugees and the attempts to look after them as well 
as possible in the reception centre. 


NAUMANN, Rosert. Theorie und Praxis des Neoliberalismus. Das 
Marchen von der freien oder sozialen Marktwirtschaft. Verlag die 
Wirtschaft, Berlin 1957. 414 pp. DM. 13.50. 


Here the author has set out to present a discussion and a criticism of neo-liberalism as 
a theory and ideology and also of its praxis as it is supposed to have been realized in 
Western Germany. The free, or social market, economy is revealed as an ideology 
which only serves to bind the middle groups and a section of the labourers in Western 
Germany to the interests of monopolists and advocates of war and the maintenance 
of the partition of Germany. Although this work claims to be scientific, the choice of 
words resembles more political ideology. 


Probleme des historischen Materialismus und der marxistischen 
Sozialforschung. Fiinf Aufsatze. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 220 pp. 
DM. 5.50. 


Five young Communist philosophers deal here with some subjects which are inter- 
related in so far as they all refer to practical and theoretical questions on the “building 
up of socialism”, especially in Eastern Germany. Some discuss the agrarian policy and 
“co-operative democracy”, another treats of the “objective and subjective bases of 
criticism and self-criticism”. Hermann Scheler in his preface introduces the authors, 
who studied at the Berlin Humboldt-University. 


Ricuert, Ernst, in Zusammenarbeit mit C. Stern und P. Dietrich. 
Agitation und Propaganda. Das System der publizistischen Massen- 
fiihrung in der Sowjetzone. Verlag Franz Vahlen GmbH., Berlin, 
Frankfurt a.M. 1958. xiv, 331 pp. DM. 24.50. 


The process of thought control in Eastern Germany is analyzed here in minute detail. 
The work opens with a good survey of the political conditions for ideological in- 
fluencing as they developed since 1945. A fully-fledged “People’s Democratic” regime 
was established in 1950. The “New Course” of 1953 and following years meant nothing 
more than some moderation in the fields of literature, entertainment and the like. The 
greater part of the book is devoted to a special treatment of a few items of major 
importance, viz. the press, the radio, the film, and the school; the specific communist 
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“agitation” and political training being very lucidly set forth. It appears as Vol. 10 
in the series Schriften des Instituts fiir Politische Wissenschaft: Prof. Stammer has written 
a preface. 


RoéssLeR, HELLMUTH und GUNTHER FRANz. Sachwo6rterbuch zur deut- 
schen Geschichte. Lieferungen 6, 7 und 8/9. Verlag von R. Olden- 
bourg, Miinchen 1958. DM. 13.00 (each instalment). 


The instalments 1-5 of the subject dictionary of German history were announced in 
Vol. 1 (1956), Part 1, (p. 184) and Vol. II (1957), Part 1, (p. 171). The instalments 6, 7, 
and 8/9 complete this very useful and admirable work. A fine equilibrium is maintained 
as regards the various aspects of history. Austrian history also receives attention and, 
on the whole, the international relations and conditions have been given their due 
share of thought. 


SCHLOSSER, MANFRED. Genossenschaften in der Grafschaft Ysenburg 
vom 16. bis zum 19. Jahrhundert. Studien zum Verhalten benachtei- 
ligter und gefahrdeter sozialer Gruppen. Verlag Michael Lassleben, 
Kallmiinz 1956. xiv, 217 pp. DM. 7.50. 
Utilizing examples taken from the history of the former county of Ysenburg as 
illustration, the author deals with the threats to and encroachments on the social 
economic position of certain groups of society, threats which emanate from the 
momentum of social development. The first topics dealt with are the settlement of 
a refugee group of Waldenses in this region. In addition the development, growth and 
decline (due mainly to conjunctural factors) of a number of gilds is sketched, e.g. those 
of the masons, tinsmiths and potters. The last example is the growth of the Brethern 
of the Herrnhuter Community and here attention has been paid to the social relations 
within this group. 


ScHoeErs, Hans JoAcHm™. Konservative Erneuerung. Ideen zur deut- 

schen Politik. Ernst Klett Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. 152 pp. DM. 6.80. 
As in his previous works, Professor Schoeps comes forward here as the champion of a 
“Prussian”, socially-conscious conservatism. He deals with three groups of themes, of 
namely non-Marxist socialism (for example Rodbertus), Prussian conservative 
tradition (including Wagener and Bismarck) and finally the problem of élite-forming, 
all three being considered in close relation to each other. A typical pronouncement is 
that “the people formed by Prussiandom can offer greater resistance to the temptations 
of the comfort of civilisation”. 


ScHuLz, Kiaus-PErER. Opposition als politisches Schicksal? Verlag 
fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, Kéln 1958. 167 pp. DM. 7.80. 
Already in his Sorge um die deutsche Linke (1954) Mr. Schulz showed himself to be one 


of the relatively few German socialists who criticize their party’s policy also with 
regard to international questions. In the present work he discusses the theoretical basis 
of socialism, refuting utopian elements in Marxism. He offers his views on the Weimar 
Republic, analysing especially the party’s lack of insight into the problem of, and the 
necessity to build up, power positions. As to the SPD’s recent foreign policy, he 
attacks the weaknesses of the official party’s opposition. He develops his own con- 
ceptions on “Europe” as opposed to the narrower ones on a less likely to be realised 
“German unity”. 
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Sozialpolitik und Sozialreform. Hrsg. von Erik Boettcher. J. C. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1957. x, 344 pp. DM. 13.00. 


This book is intended as an introductory manual on the questions pertaining to social 
policy and social reform. An introductory survey of the concepts employed in this 
field is followed by a discussion on the new insights that have become popular in post- 
war Germany. Further, this work presents a picture of the radical change in social 
relations and discusses the subsequent necessity for revising the theory of social 
politics and the adjustments needed in the provisions made by social legislation. 


Die Sozialreform. Dokumente und Stellungnahmen. 11. Lieferung 
- Februar 1958. Hrsg. von M. Richter. Asgard-Verlag, Bad-Godesberg 
1958. DM. 14.60. 


This 11th instalment contains, among other things, extracts from a government 
declaration of 29 October 1957 and the discussions of the Federal Parliament, as well 
as an interesting report of illness-insurance by Horst Peters. A very carefully prepared 
subjects- and names-index is appended which will considerably facilitate the use of 
the four volumes of this work. 


SS im Einsatz. Kongress-Verlag, Berlin 1957. 646 pp. Ill. DM. 12.00. 


The crimes committed by the SS in the concentration camps form the main theme of 
this book, which, with the aid of many documents, reproduces the horrors committed 
and the mentality that inspired them. In addition the tendency of post-war development 
in Western Germany is depicted as dangerous because of the possibility inherent in it 
of a revival, and the existence of organisations of former soldiers of the Waffen SS 
is cited as a specific example. 


STAMPFER, FrrepRICH. Erfahrungen und Erkenntnisse. Aufzeich- 
nungen aus meinem Leben. Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, Koln 


1957. 299 pp. DM. 14.80. 


These reminiscences constitute a valuable contribution especially to the history of the 
SPD. Their author, who was born in Brno (Briinn), settled in Germany in 1900 where 
he became one of the foremost journalists —- he was, among other things, chief editor 
of the Berlin Vorwarts. He relates with great sincerity and frankness the conflicts con- 
cerning “revisionism” and other points of disagreement. Already at an early date 
Stampfer had become a typical representative of the moderate current, and a convinced 
democrat. Some passages shed new light on some personalities whom he happened to 
know intimately, The first chapters deal with Bohemia and Austria in the decades 
prior to 1900. 


Tuer, Ertcn. Das Menschenbild des jungen Marx. Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, Géttingen 1957. 78 pp. DM. z.4o. 


This is a revised, separate edition of the introduction to the 1950 edition of Marx’s 
economical-philosophical manuscripts (published by Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Cologne 
and Berlin). Some parts have been omitted here and in the bibliographical list recent 
publications are represented. The little book is a remarkably lucid dissertation and 
provides a useful help in the studying of “the young Marx”. 
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Unrscu, Henry, Wotrcanc Vater, ERDMANN Scuipr. Organi- 
sation und Planung der volkseigenen Grtlichen Industrie. Verlag die 


Wirtschaft, Berlin 1957. 356 pp. DM. 14.00. 


By means of a systematic, synoptic study of the structure, organisation and planning 
of the local, “authochthonic” industries in Eastern Germany the writers wish to make 
a theoretical contribution to the solution of the problems standing in the way of a 
further increase in production. A sketch is given of the organisation and management 
and thereafter the adjustment of the production programme within the framework 
of the general production plan, of the entire socicty is discussed. Advice is given as 
to how the best results can be obtained with the available material and financial means, 


Worutczex, ADALBERT. Bonn-Moskau. Die Ostpolitik Adenaucts. 
Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1957. 160 pp. DM. 6.40. 


fo) 
The author deals with the principles underlying Adenauer’s foreign policy and with 
its practical successes and shows full sympathy with its main tendencies. His is an able 
defense of the official attitude towards the East, including the problem of re-union, 


He stresses in particular the successes in the recent past which are no less significant | 
because they have been largely forgotten by the general public. \ 


Great Britain 


Brney, J. E. D. Britisch Public Finance and Administration 1774-92. 
Oxford University Press, London 1958. xii, 320 pp. 45/—. 


In the period dealt with by the author the public finance system underwent a reor- 
ganisation. The changes involved modernisation and economisation. The author 
points out Parliament’s lack of interest in this subject ; the consequence of traditionalism 
and the predominant position in both Houses of the nobility and gentry who were 
little interested in finance. The influence of financial ministers and others, notably of 
Lord North and Pitt, is analyzed. 


Boutssou, Micuex. La Chambre des Lords au X Xe Siécle (1911-1949). 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1957. xiii, 359 pp. F. fr. 1300. 


This study on the House of Lords appeared as no. go in the series Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques. The author contests the opinion that this institution no 
longer performs any function. According to him it has a unique task to perform, 
especially now that its political power is so limited. It docs not depend on an electorate 
and has no need of demagogic devises. The author deals with its composition, the 
political and social structure, the organisation and the political function. Furthermore 
there is a brief summary of its political activity from 1911 up tot 1949 (the years 
between the two Parliament Acts), a discussion on the problem of the reform of this 
institution and a conclusion. 


Drummonp, J. C. and ANNE WizpraHam. The Englishman’s Food. 
Revised, and with a new chapter by Dorothy Hollingsworth. Jonathan 
Cape, London 1958. 482 pp. Ill. 36/—. 

This is the second, revised edition of a competent study on the composition of food 


through the centuries, particularly in England. The authors employ a profuse amount 
of quotations in their description of the diet of the various layers of the population. 
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gani- | The deficiency of indispensable vitamins and other necessary nutrients became painfully 
o die | evident in the occurence of various illnesses and physical malformations. The therapies 
. applied in the latter cases in those days are also described. Later, in Europe, a more 
scientific insight into the composition of the various types of nourishment was 
anning obtained. 

) make 


y ofa Martin, E. W. Where London Ends. English Provincial Life after 


rf . 
ein 1750. Phoenix House Ltd., London 1958. 312 pp. Ill. 30/—. 
ven as | The title of this book is taken from the poem by G. K. Chesterton entitled “The 
means, Buried City”. The author’s argument is namely the need for calling a halt to the stifling 
of social and cultural life by the negative aspects of the big-town civilisation. The 
ucts, | features of the modern English provincial town, with its steadier social climate in 
| which progress is assimilated in the traditional way, is sketched against the background 
of its evolution during the last two centuries. A summary is also given of the Industrial 
d with Revolution, the consequent rise of the big town and the influence of the mentality 
an able prevailing in it on various spheres of life. The solution to the crisis in Western Civili- 
union. sation is to be found in a partnership between town and country in the shaping of a 
iificant | new mentality. 
/ 
Marutot, ANpr&. The British Political System. The Hogarth Press, 
London 1958. 352 pp. 30/—. 
4-92. 


This is the English translation of the lucidly written book Le Régime Politique Bri- 
tannique. In his treatment the author has laid the emphasis on the functioning of the 
Fenn: whole political complex rather than on a special institution. In this way the book has 


author made accessible to a larger circle of readers. The author draws attention to the fact 
nalism that, in spite of its great power, the Cabinet still remains an exponent of the will of the 
> wert people. The book is composed of three parts, namely The Source of Power, The 
ably of | Organization of Power; Cabinet Government and The Limitation of Power. 


Morton, A. L. Die englische Utopia. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 
949). | 319 pp. DM. 7.00. 


| This is a German translation of The English Utopia, in which the author has made use 


madation | of the method of contrasting works and writers such as the Land of Cockayne — 
| Paradise, Robinson — Gulliver, Bellamy’s Looking Backward - Morris’s News from 
tform, Nowhere. The last mentioned book evidently enjoys the preference of the extremely 
ctorate left-wing author. The treatment of the “Utopias” is extended to the “anti-utopians” 
on, the by Aldous Huxley and George Orwell. As to the latter, the discussion is biassed; the 
PERKY greater part of the chapters, however, is excellent. 
> years 
of this . =e = : : 
| Pearson, Lu Emtty. Elizabethans at Home. Stanford University 
| Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1957. 630 pp. Ill. $ 8.75. 
?00d, 


In this study, written in detail and with a particularly broad knowledge of the subject, 
athan the author gives a complete picture of Elizabethan domestic life. She passes political 
and social developments by, for the most part. The home is the centre of the author’s 
interest and was according to her, the chief steadying influence in this turbulent age 
of food of rapid social changes. She deals at length with such features as family relations, 
mount marriage, the education of children, food, etc. The book contains a great many 
ulation. illustrations and a bibliography is added. 
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Reap, Dona.p. Peterloo. The “Massacre” and its Background. 
Manchester University Press, Manschester 1958. ix, 235 pp. Ill. 30/—. 


The author is particularly circumspect in drawing conclusions from the events leading 
up to the Peterloo massacre of 1819. He believes that the ruthless repression was 
never desired or precipitated by the Liverpool Ministry. The parallel often drawn 
with the repressive policies of the Holy Alliance on the Continent is really a false one, 
The author sketches the economic and social background and the religious aspect, 
Furthermore light is thrown on the role played by the three most important political 
groups in this affair: the workingclass radicals, the middle-class radicals (mainly 
Benthamites) and the “loyalists” (Whigs and Tories). 


Roserts, B. C. The Trades Union Congress. 1868-1921. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 408 pp. 35/—. 


After an introductory chapter dealing with previous efforts at arriving at a permanent 
co-operation on a national basis, special events (such as the London building trade 
workers’ strike of 1859), activities of men sympathetic to the workers such as Pro- 
fessor Beesly and the role played by Potter’s weekly The Bee-Hive, the author gives the 
first full-scale history of the Trades Union Congress. Founded in 1868, it developed 
from an annual meeting (with two intermissions: 1870 and 1914) into an institution 
with a strong position. The role of Potter is demonstrated to have been much greater 
than was hither to generally thought. A second point made is the overwhelming 
influence of Liberal over Socialist ideas in the period up to 1918. The author has made 
use of the extensive literature on trade unions and related subjects, of working class 
and other papers, and of the Annual Reports of the T.U.C. 


Sr. Ausyn, Gries. A Victorian Eminence. The Life and Work of 

Henry Thomas Buckle. James Barrie Books Ltd., London 1958. ix, 

229 pp. 25/—. 
The 19th century English historian Buckle, whose work “The History of Civilisation” 
appeared in 1857, is the subject of this study. The first part is of a biographical nature, 
the second part gives a concise survey of Buckle’s theories and mentions the criticism 
made of them by various parties. Buckle’s theories are rooted in the French Enlighten- 
ment (Montesquieu, Condorcet), and stress the influence of the “aspect of nature”. 
Furthermore he attributes great importance to “superstition” versus “science” as a 
causal factor in the evolution of civilisation. 


Scuoyen, A. R. The Chartist Challenge. A Portrait of George Julian 
Harney. William Heinemann Ltd., London, Melbourne, Toronto 
1958. 300 pp. 25/—. 
A. R. Schoyen’s Portrait of George Julian Harney is a very valuable contribution to 
the history of Chartism as wellas to the history of the society of the Fraternal Democrats, 
the most significant among the forerunners of the Socialist International. Schoyen 
made use of the available sources, manuscript material, contemporary periodicals and 
newspapers, Chartist and other memoirs, the Marx-Engels correspondence and, of 
course, the whole literature relevant to the subject. He traces carefully the intellectual 
influences which shaped Harney’s outlook and which made him, next to Ernest Jones, 
the most internationally minded social democrat among the Chartist leaders: Marat, 
Thomas Paine and Babeuf in his formative years, and Marx and Engels in his matute 
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nd, ears. The bibliography attached to the book contains an invaluable list of Chartist and 
y grap 

—, working class and radical periodicals and newspapers from 1832 up tot 1869. 

ding ae ; ‘ ‘ 

was SrewArT, J. D. British Pressure Groups. Their role in relation to the 

awn House of Commons. Oxford University Press, London 1958. xii, 

| fa PP. 30/—. 

tical A thorough study of the phenomenon leads the author to conclude that pressure 

ainly groups are necessary in a complex society. Nevertheless he warns the reader of the 
danger which this system could give rise to, e.g. too close a contact between the 
Ministry and certain interest groups. The author deals with the methods that the 
pressure groups can apply: a direct appeal to the Government or an appeal to public 

ree opinion through the House of Commons. This book contains numerous examples 
and quotations. In an appendix a list is given of the names of those M.P.’s who had 

ent official or recognized connections with interest groups in the years 1951-1955. 

‘rade ‘ 

Pro- | TurBERVILLE, A. S. The House of Lords in the Age of Reform 


sthe | 1784-1837. With an epilogue on Aristocracy and the advent of 
oped =} Democracy 1837-1867. Faber and Faber, London 1958. 519 pp. 50/—. 


ition 


eater The excellent and vividly-written book describes both the political history of the 
ning House of Lords and the social role of the English aristocracy between 1784 and 1837. 
nade This description is extended in an epilogue to cover the years 1837-1867. The author 
class devotes a great deal of attention to the Reform Bill of 1832, the Tory resistance to this 


Bill in the House of Lords and its passage after it was threatened that 50 new Peers 
would be created (the number of new Peers had already increased enormously since 
Pitt). Contrary to expectations the House of Lords regained its position after the 








of Reform and appeared to have forfeited little of its political power. 
x 
Hungary 
ion" Baupy, Nrcoxas. Jeunesse d’octobre. Témoins et combattants de la 
ture, | ‘ : ; : 
9k: Révolution Hongroise. La Table Ronde, Paris 1957. 445 pp. Ill. Maps. 
asia F. fr. 950. 
ure”, | Apart froma chronology of major events since 1944, this book, written by an Hungarian 
wok | émigré resident for many years in Paris, consists of two parts: the first contains a 
number of portraits, mostly of students who fled to France after the revolution had 

3 been crushed. Their narration is lively and offers a picture of what happened, and how 
lian and why. The second part consists of a communication of the results of a detailed 
ynto enquiry performed with the help of a questionnaire; this is especially revealing; it is 


| based on some 350 replies. 


ma The Hungarian Revolution. The Story of the October Uprising as 
crat: . ° - 
ol Recorded in Documents, Dispatches, Eye-Witness Accounts, and 


peter Worldwide Reactions. Ed. by Melvin J. Lasky. A White Book. Fred. 
d, of A. Praeger, New York 1957. 318 pp. Ill. $ 5.00. 


ctual . rg i P 

sali On page 186 of Vol. III (1958), Part 1, of this journal, the French edition of this work 
beset: was favourably reviewed. An enormous amount of contemporary sources has been 
sini brought together, consisting of newspaper articles, texts of radio speeches, etc. To 


the present English edition Prof. Seton Watson has written a short but very lucid 
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introduction, analyzing the developments in Hungary from 1945 until 1956. The 
illustrations are striking. 


Nacy, Imre. On Communism. In Defense of the New Course. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York; Thames and Hudson, London; 
Jacs. G. Robbers, Amsterdam 1958. xlvi, 306 pp. $ 5.50; 30/—. 


Nacy, Imre. Un communisme qui n’oublie pas ’homme. Plon, Paris 
1957. 274 pp. F. fr. 750. 


The late Imre Nagy wrote this political treatise, destined for the members of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian CP, in 1955 and ’56, after he had been expelled from the 
leadership of the Party. The English edition gives a full translation, the French the 
most important parts; the first has been ably introduced by Professor Seton-Watson 
and provided with an epilogue by G. Paloczi-Horvath, the second opens with a person- 
al portrait of the author by Fr. Fejt6 — which offers interesting details on Nagy’s 
background: Calvinist origins and youth spent in the countryside — and closes with 
some other documents (speech and report of 1953 and 1954), a discussion of Nagy’s role 
during the revolution, by Tibor Meray, the text of an article in Borba, and a survey of 
the incriminations made against Nagy up to October, 1957. Nagy’s dissertation itseif is 
of singular interest because it demonstrates, in carefully chosen words, his moderate 
political ideas at that time especially with regard to agrarian questions, but also 
— against Rakosi — to honesty in thoughts and deeds, and to international issues; he 
remains wholly within the limits of “Marxism-Leninism” but gives this a more 
humane interpretation. 


Italy 


Det Bo, Drno. Italian Catholics in Crisis. Translation and Introduction 

by John Francis Bricca. The Marquette University Press, Milwaukee 

(Wis.) 1957. xxii, 124 pp. $ 3.00. 
This book is the American translation of the Italian original published in 1954. The 
author brings up for discussion the possibilities of Political Catholicism in Italy 
realizing a fusion between the moral heritage of the Catholic Church and the practical 
application of faith in the civil order. Del Bo was a member of Parliament and in the 
De Gasperi- and Pella-Cabinets he was assistant Secretary of Labour. Later he became 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the Segni government. The translator, John 
Bricca, has written an excellent introduction in which light is thrown on the historical 
background. 


MeEtstER, ALBERT. Associations coopératives et groupes de loisirs en 
milieu rural. Enquéte sur la tradition et les formes d’associations dans 
le Canavese (Piémont). Les Editions de Minuit, Paris 1957. 231 pp. 
F. fr. 1.000. 


The author has chosen the Canavese, the region to the north of Turin, for a compre- 
hensive investigation into co-operative groups, productive, consumptive and leisure 
groups. He has gained his data from group interviews, existing statutes and reports. 
Many changes have taken place since the foundation of these co-operative societies in 
their aims and internal structure. In general a weakening of co-operative vitality can be 
discerned. In conclusion there is a commentary on the three phases through which the 
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The co-operative groups have passed: the conquest, economic consolidation and co- 
existence. The sequence of these phases may be looked upon as a genetic development 
from which, however, leisure groups and non-co-operative groups are expressly 
Se, excluded. 


on; The Netherlands 


Hommes, N. J. Zullen wij nog A.R. blijven? 3e druk. J. H. Kok N.V., 
ris | Kampen 1957. 67 pp. Hf. 1.90. 


The Rev. Dr. Hommes sharply attacks a current in his own party, the “Anti-Revo- 

al lutionaries”, and other Protestant parties. His starting point is a deal made with the 
a Socialists on the house-rent policy by which the owners are said to be unjustly treated. 
the His criticism is also directed against the Protestant trade unions and aims at anti- 


ome socialist and anti-welfare-state Protestant political unity. 


a Saat, C. D. Het Boerengezin in Nederland. Sociologische Grond- 


with | slagen.Gezin en Bedrijf. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1958. 
role | 307pp. Hfl. 13.50. 





y of ; P : Ci as atk gas : 

Mie } This sociological study of the farmer’s family life in The Netherlands consists of a 
ea primarily theoretical part and an empirical, descriptive part. In the first part an 
aa investigation is made into the causes for the fact that family sociology was so late in 


developing in Europe and has lagged behind America. In the second part family life 
3 he : & : a ae oe : 
in various agrarian areas of The Netherlands is discussed. The empiric material was 
obtained by means of case-study and the interview method. The book contains a 
summary in English. 


nore 


De Verantwoordelijke maatschappij. Veertig jaren Christelijk- 
ion } Sociale ondernemersarbeid. 1918-1958. T. Wever, Franeker 1958. 
kee | 370pp. Hfl. 14.50. 


This edition appeared on the occasion of the goth anniversary of the Verbond van 
Protestants-Christelijke Werkgevers (Union of Protestant-Christian Employers). A 








The number of Calvinist authors, including Prof. T. P. van der Kooy and Prof. H. van 
Italy Riessen, deal with a variety of subjects. The introduction was written by A. Borst, 
tical chairman of the Union. It is mainly economic subjects and those concerning human 
athe | relations that are discussed. A chapter contributed by Prof. de Gaay Fortman is 
ates | devoted to the assistance lent to the underdeveloped areas. 

John 

yrical 


Norway 


Pup, Davip. Le mouvement ouvrier en Norvége. Les Editions 

sen | Ouvriéres, Paris 1958. 363 pp. F. fr. ggo. 
lans A description of the country and the people of Norway preceeds the historical account 
pp. | of the workers’ movement particularly since their features endow this process of 
emancipation with its own special character. The struggle was won before the period 
in which the labour party came into power, whilst the social revolution is being carried 


npre- out in a peaceful manner. Marcus Thrane’s movement is discussed against the back- 
isure ground of social relations in the first half of the nineteenth century; it was the precursor 
vorts. of the modern labour movement that only developed after 1880. The growth of the 
ies in various component parts of the latter, trade unions, co-operative societies and the 
an be labour party, and the role they played in the time of crisis, the period of occupation and 


h the of reconstruction is described. 
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Poland 


KonopczyNski, Wrapystaw. Dzieje Polski Nowozytnej. Tom 
pierwszy. 1506-1648. Wydanie drugie. B. Swiderski, London 1958, 
xii, 439 Pp- 30/—. 

This is a photographical reprint of a noted effort to write a synthesis of Polish history 


which appeared in 1936. It was written as a University textbook. The total work 
consists of two volumes and covers the period 1506-1795. 


Syrop, Konrap. Spring in October. The Polish Revolution of 1956, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, London 1957. xii, 207 pp. Ill. 21/—. 


A well-written picture is given here of the preliminary events and of the “revolution” 
itself as well as of the way in which the new leaders, foremost among them Gomulka, 
managed to maintain themselves in the face of challenging circumstances, 
Vividly minutely and yet impartially (albeit sympathetic to the new course things were 
taking), the author offers reliable information especially suited for the interested, 
general reader. His broad knowledge of conditions in the country also enabled him to 
explain satisfactorily the attitudes of the Church and the new leadership towards 
each other. 


Switzerland 


MATYTMULLER, Markus. Leonhard Ragaz und der religiGse Sozialis- 
mus. Eine Biographie. Band I: Die Entwicklung der Persénlichkeit 
und des Werkes bis ins Jahr 1913 (mit zwei Tafeln). Evangelischer 
Verlag A.G., Zollikon 1957. 248 pp. DM. 13.00. 


This is an excellently documented, carefully written biography which is based, among 
other things, on hitherto unpublished diaries, letters, etc. belonging to the leader of 
Swiss Religious Socialism. The author combines biographical data with Ragaz’s 
pronouncements on Church, State, Socialism, Marxism, Pacifism, etc., and tries to 
place him against his social and historical backgrounds. In an appendix a brief bio- 
graphical note written by Ragaz himself has been included. The present first volume 
ends with Ragaz’ joining the social-democratic party in 1913. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


ALEXANDROW, Vicror. Der Herrenklub des Kreml. Der Klub der 
Marschille. Nest Verlag GmbH., Frankfurt a.M. 1957. 253 pp. 
DM. 9.80. 


In this popular work on the Soviet marshals, written by a Swiss journalist, the chief 
characters dealt with are repeatedly quoted in direct speech. Thus not only political 
ideas and preferences are dealt with, but also habits and behaviour. It is obvious that 
strict, factual knowledge is supplemented here by imagination. The period dealt with 
runs from about 1953 (with repeated references to the past) up to just before the 
recent downfall of Shukov. 


Curtiss, JOHN SHELTON. Die Kirche in der Sowjetunion (1917-1956). 
Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1957. 360 pp. DM. 17.80. 
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In this book, which was originally published in English under the title The Russian 
Church and the Soviet State 1917-1950, the Communist policy and the attitude of the 
Church is set forth lucidly for those years, with an epilogue in the present edition for 
the years 1950-1956. The Party’s handling of the Atheist movement is included as one 
of the indicators of the policy towards the Church, as is, for instance, the function the 
Church had to fulfill in the years after 1941 as a means of penetrating Orthodox 
countries in the Balkans and elsewhere. How the Church conformed with Communist 
wishes is one of the most interesting subjects discussed in this well-documented book. 


EupIn, XENIA JouKoFF and Harotp H. Fisuer, in collaboration with 
RosEMARY BRowN Jones. Soviet Russia and the West 1920-1927. A 
documentary survey. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1957. 
xxvii, 450 pp. Ill. $ 10.00. 


This volume, Publication No. 26 in The Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace, is a companion study to Soviet Russia and the East, which was favourably 
reviewed in this journal, Vol. III (1958), Part 1, p. 155. The present book is of the same 
standard of excellence. After an historical introduction 143 documents, mostly 
originally Russian, have been reproduced in an English translation. They refer to 
questions of Soviet foreign policy, but since this is largely interwoven with international 
revolutionary activities in the period under discussion, the latter are also represented. 
The documents have been divided into five parts: the years 1920-’21, when “the window 
to Europe” was being reopened; 1922-’23, theparticipationin international conferences; 
1922-24, “diplomatic triumphs and revolutionary failures”; 1924-'26, Stalin’s rise 
to power and the “socialism in one country” theory; 1926-’27, greater difficulties in 
foreign relations (Arcos affair, etc.) and First Five-Year Plan. 


Fomina, W. A. Die philosophischen Anschauungen G. W. Plechanows. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1957. 372 pp. DM. 7.00. 


In a German translation - the book appeared originally in Russian - a survey of 
Piekhanov’s philosophical and political work is given here, as well as an interpretation 
along Communist lines of his development from a Populist to a Marxist, ultimately 
of “menshevik” conviction. The author succeeds in presenting, within this frame, a 
clear picture of the relations between Plekhanov and Lenin and she holds the opinion 
that the former, although he was “the best theoretician of the Second International”, 
never managed to surpass its limits. 


Geschichte der UdSSR. I. Feudalismus, 9.-13. Jh. 1. und 2. Halb- 
band. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1957. 1076 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 65.00 
(subscription: DM. 55.00). 


This is the first part of the German translation (under the editorship of Erich Donnert) 
of the great Russian work on the history of the USSR; this part has been edited by 
B. D. Grekov, L. V. Tsherepnin and V. T. Pashuto. It offers a detailed survey, 
extensively documented (wherever possible German translations are also referred to 
in this edition) and beautifully illustrated, of what is called the feudal period. General 
characteristics — which can also be deduced from the, partly methodological, intro- 
duction — are the use made of “Marxist-Leninist” principles in order to arrive at an 
evaluation of essential as opposed to accidental facts, and the Great Russian national 
point of view which predominates throughout the book and often assumes the form 
of a pretended progressiveness of Russian policy when compared with that of others. 


len coloured maps have been appended in a separate portfolio. 
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KonopczyNski, Wrapystaw. Dzieje Polski Nowozytnej. Tom | 
pierwszy. 1506-1648. Wydanie drugie. B. Swiderski, London 19358, | 
xli, 439 Pp. 30/—. 


This is a photographical reprint of a noted effort to write a synthesis of Polish history 
which appeared in 1936. It was written as a University textbook. The total work 
consists of two volumes and covers the period 1506-1795. 


Syrop, Konrap. Spring in October. The Polish Revolution of 1956. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, London 1957. xii, 207 pp. Ill. 21/—. 


A well-written picture is given here of the preliminary events and of the “revolution” 
itself as well as of the way in which the new leaders, foremost among them Gomulka, 
managed to maintain themselves in the face of challenging circumstances, 
Vividly minutely and yet impartially (albeit sympathetic to the new course things wete 
taking), the author offers reliable information especially suited for the interested, 
general reader. His broad knowledge of conditions in the country also enabled him to 
explain satisfactorily the attitudes of the Church and the new leadership towards } 
each other. 





Switzerland 


MAtTrMuLter, Markus. Leonhard Ragaz und der religidse Sozialis- | 
mus. Eine Biographie. Band I: Die Entwicklung der Pers6nlichkeit | 

und des Werkes bis ins Jahr 1913 (mit zwei Tafeln). Evangelischer | 

Verlag A.G., Zollikon 1957. 248 pp. DM. 13.00. 


This is an excellently documented, carefully written biography which is based, among 
other things, on hitherto unpublished diaries, letters, etc. belonging to the leader of 
Swiss Religious Socialism. The author combines biographical data with Ragaz’s 
pronouncements on Church, State, Socialism, Marxism, Pacifism, etc., and tries to 
place him against his social and historical backgrounds. In an appendix a brief bio- 
graphical note written by Ragaz himself has been included. The present first volume 
ends with Ragaz’ joining the social-democratic party in 1913. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


ALEXANDROW, Vicror. Der Herrenklub des Kreml. Der Klub det 
Marschiille. Nest Verlag GmbH., Frankfurt a.M. 1957. 253 pp. | 
DM. 9.80. 


In this popular work on the Soviet marshals, written by a Swiss journalist, the chief 
characters dealt with are repeatedly quoted in direct speech. Thus not only political 
ideas and preferences are dealt with, but also habits and behaviour. It is obvious that 
strict, factual knowledge is supplemented here by imagination. The period dealt with 
runs from about 1953 (with repeated references to the past) up to just before the | 
recent downfall of Shukov. 


Curtiss, JOHN SHELTON. Die Kirche in der Sowjetunion (1917-1956). 
Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1957. 360 pp. DM. 17.80. 
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In this book, which was originally published in English under the title The Russian 
Church and the Soviet State 1917-1950, the Communist policy and the attitude of the 
Church is set forth lucidly for those years, with an epilogue in the present edition for 
the years 1950-1956. The Party’s handling of the Atheist movement is included as one 
of the indicators of the policy towards the Church, as is, for instance, the function the 
Church had to fulfill in the years after 1941 as a means of penetrating Orthodox 
countries in the Balkans and elsewhere. How the Church conformed with Communist 
wishes is one of the most interesting subjects discussed in this well-documented book. 


Eupin, XENIA JouKorF and Harotp H. Fisuer, in collaboration with 
RosEMARY Brown Jones. Soviet Russia and the West 1920-1927. A 
documentary survey. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1957. 
xxvii, 450 pp. Ill. $ 10.00. 


This volume, Publication No. 26 in The Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace, is a companion study to Soviet Russia and the East, which was favourably 
reviewed in this journal, Vol. III (1958), Part 1, p. 155. The present book is of the same 
standard of excellence. After an historical introduction 143 documents, mostly 
originally Russian, have been reproduced in an English translation. They refer to 
questions of Soviet foreign policy, but since this is largely interwoven with international 
revolutionary activities in the period under discussion, the latter are also represented. 
The documents have been divided into five parts: the years 1920-’21, when “the window 
to Europe” was being reopened ; 1922-’23, the participationin international conferences; 
1922-24, “diplomatic triumphs and revolutionary failures”; 1924-'26, Stalin’s rise 
to power and the “socialism in one country” theory; 1926-’27, greater difficulties in 
foreign relations (Arcos affair, etc.) and First Five-Year Plan. 


Fomina, W. A. Die philosophischen Anschauungen G. W. Plechanows. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1957. 372 pp. DM. 7.00. 


In a German translation — the book appeared originally in Russian - a survey of 
Plekhanov’s philosophical and political work is given here, as well as an interpretation 
along Communist lines of his development from a Populist to a Marxist, ultimately 
of “menshevik” conviction. The author succeeds in presenting, within this frame, a 
clear picture of the relations between Plekhanov and Lenin and she holds the opinion 
that the former, although he was “the best theoretician of the Second International”, 
never managed to surpass its limits. 


Geschichte der UdSSR. I. Feudalismus, 9.-13. Jh. 1. und 2. Halb- 
band. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1957. 1076 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 65.00 
(subscription: DM. 55.00). 


This is the first part of the German translation (under the editorship of Erich Donnert) 
of the great Russian work on the history of the USSR; this part has been edited by 
B. D. Grekov, L. V. Tsherepnin and V. 'T. Pashuto. It offers a detailed survey, 
extensively documented (wherever possible German translations are also referred to 
in this edition) and beautifully illustrated, of what is called the feudal period. General 
characteristics - which can also be deduced from the, partly methodological, intro- 
duction — are the use made of “Marxist-Leninist” principles in order to arrive at an 
evaluation of essential as opposed to accidental facts, and the Great Russian national 
point of view which predominates throughout the book and often assumes the form 
of a pretended progressiveness of Russian policy when compared with that of others. 
Ten coloured maps have been appended in a separate portfolio. 
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Die Grosse Sozialistische Oktoberrevolution — Ausgangspunkt und 
Basis der Verwandlung des Sozialismus in ein Weltsystem. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1958. 452 pp. DM. 6.00. 


This work contains the minutes of a “scientific conference” held at the Party school 
“Karl Marx” of the SED in September 1957. The text of reports and discussions of 
some official mouthpieces of Communism is reproduced. Among them are Professors 


Hanna Wolff and Heinz Abraham, and Walter Ulbricht and Paul Wandel. 


GUNTHER, JOHN. Inside Russia Today. Harper & Brothers, New York 
1957. Xxiv, 550 pp. $ 5.95. 


The well-known writer has given, in his own particular manner, a picture of Russia 
today. He describes minutely the changes that have taken place since Krushchew came 
into power, not only in the political field, but also, and particularly, in the way of 
living of the Soviet citizens. The various republics and towns of the U.S.S.R. are also 
described, the economic situation, the relations with the satellite states and China and 
the attitude towards the West. A number of profiles of the most important officials are 
also included in this book. In the last two chapters the author discusses long-term 
Soviet policy and possibilities of co-existence. 


Hoiz.ie, Erwin. Lenin 1917. Die Geburt der Revolution aus dem 


Kriege. Verlag R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen 1957. 96 pp. DM. 3.20. 


In this book, published as Vol. 6 in the series Janus-Biicher, the author discusses 
especially the international aspects of the Russian Revolution of March, 1917, and its 
aftermath, Lenin’s conceptions and plans and the circumstances under which he realized 
them. Unpublished sources, viz. the archives of the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, have been utilized in the chapter dealing with the preparation of Lenin’s 
famous journey through Germany. 


KENNAN, GEORGE F. The Decision to Intervene. Soviet-American 


Relations, 1917-1920, Vol. Il. Faber and Faber, London 1958. xii, 


513 pp. Ill. sos. 


The book continues the author’s “Russia Leaves the War”, reviewed in this journal, 
Vol. 1 (1956), Part 2, on p. 346, through August 1918. The careful detail in no way 
impeaches the fine readability of this book and shows its merits in particular in the 
treatment of the Czech Legion. It is understandable that the author throughout stresses 
the virtues of good diplomacy. Although it is not a history of Bolchevik Russia, the 
angle from which this history is treated and the light thrown upon its scene of turmoil, 
together with the inherent qualities of the book itself make it a very important work for 
the history of the Soviet Union. 


Laprerre, Dominique. En liberté sur les routes d’U.R.S.S. Bernard 
Grasset Editeur, Paris 1957. 189 pp. F. fr. 585. 


The impressions of a recent journey made by automobile are recollected here hy one of 
the participants. The journey went as far as the Caucasus and led through Moscow, 
Kiev, Kharkov and the Crimea. The author, an able journalist, offers many interesting 
details of Russian life and customs, including politics. The venture of the journey 
itself is a unique one, 
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LEONTOVITSCH, Vicror. Geschichte des Liberalismus in Russland. 
Vittorio Klostermann, Frankfurt a.M. 1957. xv, 426 pp. DM. 30.00. 


Inalucid introduction to this work, which appears as Vol. 10 in the Frankfurter 
Wissenschaftliche Beitrdge, Kulturwissenschaftliche Reibe, the author defines his conception 
of liberalism. ‘Truc liberalism, according to him, is conservative, anti-revolutionary, 
individualistic, and should be sharply distinguished from radicalism. ‘This conception 
has led him to include, e.g., Speranskij, Witte, and even Stolypin, but to give relatively 
little room to the Populists. Moreover, the accent lies on government policies — the 
Constitution of 1906 being dealt with, for instance, as a liberal one — and so the work 
has become a counterpart to the book of G. Fischer, reviewed in the previous issue of 
this journal on pp. 191-192. In the present study, which extends from 1762 till 1914, 
the lack of development in the sphere of the “civil regime” (i.e. society as opposed to 
the state) is pointed to as the underlying cause of the downfall of liberalism in Russia. 
The book is based on much literature and on the contemporary press. 


MetssnEr, Boris. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Edited 
and with a Chapter on the Twentieth Party Congress by John S. 
Reshetar, Jr. Atlantic Press, London; Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 
1957. Vi, 276 pp. 35/—. 
“Party Leadership, Organization and Ideology” are the central themes treated of in 
this thorough work, mainly for the years between Stalin’s death and 1956. A detailed 
comparison is drawn between the statutes of the party of 1939 and of 1952 and the 
significance of the 19th Congress. Lists of names are given of high functionaries, 
members of the All-Union Central Committees and Presidiums and those of these 
bodies on the Republic- and regional levels. The story is continued up to and including 
the zoth Party Congress by J. S. Reshetar. The appendices contain the texts of a 


number of relevant documents. The volume as w hole is a handy instrument of reliable 
information. 


> 


RusH, Myron. The Rise of Khrushchev. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington (D.C.) 1958. ix, 116 pp. $ 3.25. 


An interesting line of inquiry has been followed by the author, viz. a painstakingly 
performed scrutiny of official documents from the USSR in which seemingly very small 
deviations from previous statements or even in titles can be considered significant 
indications of change. He clucidates the importance of the “veiled language” — a 
generally recognised phenomenon, but investigated here in a systematic way and 
applied with much success. 


ScHEUER, GEORG. Von Lenin bis... 2? Die Geschichte einer Konter- 
revolution. Verlag nach J. H. W. Dietz, GmbH., Berlin, Hannover; 
Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, Wien 1957. 375 pp. DM. 19.80. 


The central theme of this vividly written book, which is based on a thorough knowledge 
of a great variety of sources, is the destruction of what originally was a real revolution 
of workers and peasants and became, under bolshevik leadership, the forming of a 
state capitalism of which the new class of bureaucrats drew the benetiits. The author 
pictures the Russian revolutionary movement chiefly since 1905 and explains its ruin 
in communist hands, called here a counter-revolution. The latter’s course is described 
in rather great detail; special attention is given to “Kronstadt”, to the further decay of 
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socialism under Stalin’s terror, and to developments, also in the “People’s Democra- 
cies”, since the last war, including the Hungarian Revolution. 


Scorr, Derek J. R. Russian Political Institutions. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 265 pp. 21/—. 


This book is a volume in the Minerva Series of Students’ Handbooks, and as such 
does not offer new vistas based on primary sources, but a solid survey of the Soviet 
institutions, excellently classified. It is written in a readable style and is certainly not a 
dry survey of facts and figures, although both are presented in sufficient quantity; 
they are, however, brought into relation with the living reality of recent history and 
explained against the background of the political situation. The author deals, among 
other things, with (a minimum of necessary introduction to) Communist ideology, the 
state and party machineries, and the economic structure. 


Smirn, C. JAy Jr. The Russian Struggle for Power, 1914-1917. A 
Study of Russian Foreign Policy during the First World War, 
Philosophical Library, New York 1956. xv, 553 pp. $ 4.75. 


The author has studied the so-called “secret treaties” of the Allies during the First 
World War and has come to the conclusion that Stalin’s policies of 1941-1948 closely 
resemble the Tsat’s policies of 1914-1917. According to him, the war aims set during 
he Tsarist regime and thwarted by the revolution, were realized after the second worldt 
twar. This book is based on Russian diplomatic documents published by the Sovie 
government. These are quoted at length in the text, as is the well-known book by 
Paléologue. A comprehensive bibliography is included as an appendix. 


StRUVE, GLEB. Geschichte der Sowjetliteratur. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 
1957-595 pp- DM. 38.00. 


This book is the German edition of “Soviet Russian literature 1917-1950”, to which, 
however, the period 1950-1957 has been added. The author makes a lengthy study of 
the periods that can be distinguished in Soviet literature: revolutionary beginnings, 
the romantic period of the twenties, the “Socialist Reconstruction”, and the period 
of totalitarian control and development after Stalin’s death. The book contains a 
wealth of information on books and writers and the author explains clearly how 
closely developments in literature are bound up with those in politics. After Stalin’s 
death it was noticable that both the deliberate distortion of history and literary history 
and the systematic discrediting of the West came to an end. The author is of the 
opinion, however, that there is as yet no question of a revival. A lengthy bibliography 
is appended. 


Totstor. Socialisme et Christianisme. Correspondance Tolstoi- 
Birioukoff. Bernard Grasset, Paris 1957. 428 pp. F. fr. 1.500. 


This is the first edition in which Tolstoy’s letters and their counterparts from Birioukovy 
are published together in one volume. The correspondence covers the period between 
1884 up to and including 1909 and pertains to a great variety of subjects. In these 
letters Tolstoy repeatedly advocates direct action in the sense of the application of 
Christian principles to social questions. An introduction has been written by the 
translator, Marc Semenov, and by Olga Birioukov. 
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cra- Trotsky, Leon. Literature and Revolution. Russell & Russell, 
| New York 1957. 256 pp. $ 3.75. 





& Trotsky wrote this book in 1924 and drew up in it the balance of some seven years of 
} “revolutionary” literature. He did more, however, than merely criticize, be it often 
undeservedly, sometimes with a stroke of genius, though nearly always brilliantly, the 


cea belles-lettres of those years: he tackles the problem of the class-conditioning of culture 
viet and especially that of the feasability of “proletarian culture”. Coldly analyzing, but 
ots with a Promethean, even messianic- eschatological view of the future of an emancipated 
Hity: mankind, he shows himself to be one of the most original Marxist thinkers in this 
and field, Of the writers discussed in detail Gorky (rather unfavourably), Pilnyak, Maya- 
canes kovsky, and Biok (“The Twelve” is praised for its literary quality), might be cited as 
het examples. 


VisnjAk, M. V. “Sovremennye zapiski”. Vospominanija redaktora. 
A | Indiana University Publications, Indiana 1957. 335 pp. Ill. $ 4.00. 
Jar, | These reminicenses on one of the more important organs of the Russian emigration 
1920-1940 have become a history of the emigration as it centred around one of its 
) cristallizing points. The social revolutionary editors opened the journal to a circle that 
First was much wider than their party and they came in for criticism from both left and 
»sely | right. The book is an interesting source for the climate of opinion of the Russian 
ring emigration between the two wars. It appeared as Vol. 7 in the Slavic and East European 
orldt Series. 
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M.S. VENKATARAMANI 


SOME ASPECTS OF LIFE AND 
POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA IN 1932” 


To the present generation of young Americans the so-called two party 
system appears to be an almost unshakeable and permanent feature of 
the nation’s polity. Several well-known American liberals (as, for 
instance, Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois and Walter Reuther, head of 
the powerful United Automobile Workers), who, in earlier years had 
reposed little faith in the Republican and Democratic parties, have 
gradually veered round to the view that the quest for reform must be 
pursued within the framework of the two major political parties. 
“Third parties” on the American scene have become virtually skele- 
tonized for various reasons and their plans and platforms receive scant 
notice at the hands of the media of mass communication. With the 
advent of good times during the war and post-war years, organizations 
advocating a radical reconstruction of the social and economic order 
have found a progressively shrinking audience. Radicalism among the 
intelligentsia has become a factor of minor significance. Will there be 
any important changes in such a state of affairs if the current business 
“recession” continues much longer or intensifies? Do “bad times” 
favor the growth of militant parties of protest and dissent? Few 
students of the American scene expect that in the foreseeable future 
there will be any widespread move away from the two traditional 
parties. It is interesting in this connection to examine the developments 
in the United States a quarter of a century ago when the nation was 
plunged into one of the most serious economic crises in its annals. 
This paper will examine some aspects of life and politics in the United 


1 The writer is grateful to Mr. Norman Thomas for giving him several interviews and 
patiently answering many letters. Mr. Thomas generously gave his permission for the 
use of material in his personal papers. The writer is also thankful to the authorities of the 
New York Public Library, the Duke University Library, the Houghton Library of 
Harvard University, and the Milwaukee County Historical Society for permitting him to 
consult manuscript collections in their custody. 
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States in 1932 with special reference to the campaign of the Socialist 
Party of America to emerge as a significant political force. 


Nineteen thirty two was a bleak year for millions of Americans. A 
depression of unprecedented magnitude held the land in its vicious 
grip. Hunger and destitution - common enough in many other parts 
of the world — raised their ugly heads in many an American com- 
munity. Over eleven and a half million Americans were without jobs! 
Thousands of others who were fortunate enough to hold gainful 
employment were afraid and disheartened. They were afraid of losing 
their jobs; they were troubled because their incomes were gravely 
lowered by cuts in wages and reduction in hours of work. 

Industrial wage earners, farm workers and farmers were the hardest 
hit by the depression. Unskilled industrial laborers were the first to be 
laid off by factories, and they had very few opportunities to find new 
positions. But even skilled workers were laid off by the score in some 
fields like the construction and durable goods industries that were 
most affected by the depression. As a result, a high incidence of 
unemployment prevailed among engineers and allied technicians. 

Farmers were seriously hurt by the depression. Prices of farm 
products tumbled down to levels that had not been encountered over 
several decades.’ Thousands of farmers went bankrupt and faced the 
threat of being evicted from their farms by foreclosure on mortgages, 
Over half a million farm laborers were without employment while 
declining farm prices resulted in a drastic reduction of wages for those 
who managed to retain their jobs.4 

Numerous middle class families were injured by the business collapse. 
Nine million savings accounts were wiped out during the three years 
of the depression and, in the same period, 85,000 businesses failed, 
involving liabilities of $ 44 billions.5 Some wealthy Americans were 
ruined by the business collapse and many who had engaged in im- 
prudent speculation sustained severe financial losses. The “paper” 
1 Estimate for October 1932 by the American Federation of Labor. Estimates made bya 
number of organizations showed variations because of differing definitions of “un- 
employment” and of deficiencies in the statistical material available. Two scholars who 
examined the various estimates came to the conclusion that the method adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor was “careful and thorough and results in an unemployment 
figure that is probably nearest to being the correct under the definitions adopted”. Russell 
A. Nixon and Paul A. Samuelson, Estimates of Unemployment in the United States, in: 
Review of Economic Statistics (Cambridge, Mass.), XXII (August, 1940), 101-11. 

? Broadus Mitchell, Depression Decade (New York, 1947), 97. 
3 Daniel Ahearn, Jr., The Wages of Farm and Factory Laborers 1914-1944 (New York, 


1945), 146. 
4 Tbid., 172 
5 Dixon Wecter, The Age of the Great Depression (New York, 1948), 16. 
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wealth of owners of non-landed capital declined very much owing to 
the fall in the prices of securities. The net profits of corporations also 
declined considerably. But, as many corporations had followed a 
policy of building up reserves for the protection of stockholders, “the 
cash income of the owners of American corporations... was main- 
tained to a truly remarkable degree.” } 


The feeling was widespread among all sections of the American 
people that the country was passing through one of the gravest 
ctises in its history. There was considerable discussion on whether 
traditional political processes would avail in curing the nation’s 
malaise. That ominous word “dictatorship” began to make its 
appearance in the columns of American journals and the implications 
of such a trend were discussed both seriously as well as facetiously. 
“Does America Need a Dictator?” asked the editor of the American 
Political Science Review, in a disquisition.2 The Nation ran a series 
of articles by various dignitaries under the caption “If I were a Dic- 
tator.” 3 The American Legion placed itself on record as having no 
confidence in the efficacy of “existing political methods”.4 

There were, however, few voices raised actually demanding the 
establishment of a dictatorship in the country. Some observers looked 
enviously at Italy where a “strong man” had maintained order and 
even made trains run on time. A popular historian expressed the view 
that the advent of an American Mussolini would not be in contra- 
diction to American national character. “The United States with its 
sentimental devotion to leaders, its ‘Teddies’ and its ‘Cals’, its love of 
efliciency and getting things done, looked towards Rome”, wrote 
James Truslow Adams.5 One New York publisher asserted that the 
1 Paul Douglas, Dividends Soar, Wages Drop, in: World Tomorrow (New York, N.Y.), 
XV (December 28, 1932), 611-12. “While dividend and interest payments did begin to fall 
off in 1932, wages declined still more. While wages in manufacturing for the nine months 
from January to September 1932, averaged less than 43 per cent of their totals in 1926 
and 1929, the dividend and interest payments were at a rate only five per cent below those 
of 1929 and 64 per cent above those of 1926. It should moreover be remembered that the 
fall in living costs made the gain in the real income of the stock and bondholders even 
greater than is indicated by the monctary figures alone.” 
* Frederick A. Ogg, Does America Need a Dictator? in: Current History (New York, 
N.Y.), XXXVI (September, 1932), 641-48. The author answered the question in the 
negative. 
3 Among the writers were Morris L. Ernst, Oswald Garrison Villard, Stuart Chase, 
Glenn Frank, Lewis Mumford and William Allen White. Nation (New York, N.Y.), 
CXXXIII (1931); CX XXIV (1932). 
‘ Walter Lippmann, Interpretations 1931-1932 (New York, 1932), 30. 
5 James Truslow Adams, Shadow of Man on Horseback, in: Atlantic Monthly (Concord, 
N.H.), CXLIX (January, 1932), 10. Adams added that he could not foretell what would 


happen in the United States “except that life goes on and on, and institutions forever 
change”. 
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time had come for the President of the United States to assume 
dictatorial powers and to rule the nation under martial law.! There 
were others, influential in industrial and commercial circles, who 
believed that the President should assume emergency powers. Owen 
D. Young, chairman of General Electric, made a suggestion to this 
effect in a widely-publicized commencement address at Notre Dame 
University.? The chairman of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Julius H. Barnes, urged the creation of a high-powered advisory 
National Economic Council to serve as a “general board of strategy” 
working towards the goal of orderly economic progress.® 

Large numbers of Americans who were dismayed by the failure of 
political and business leaders, dreamed about the emergence of a new 
and resolute leadership that would lift the nation out of despondency 
and economic chaos. The American people, wrote Walter Lippmann, 





“are looking for new leaders, for men who are truthful and resolute | 


and eloquent in the conviction that the American destiny is to be free 
and magnanimous, rather than complacent and acquisitive.” 4 


In Park Avenue penthouses as well as in Greenwich Village gatherings, 
heated were the discussions on the possibility of revolutionary 
outbreaks in the United States. “The word revolution is heard at 
every hand”, reported George Soule in an article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine.5 Elmer Davis was worried because “solid and sensible citizens” 
as distinct from the “speakeasy intelligentsia” were asking him whether 
a revolution was imminent.® Testifying before a Congressional com- 
mittee, a spokesman for the American Federation of Labor declared 
that there was a possibility of a revolt among workers unless some- 
thing tangible was done to relieve their distress.7 Lloyd’s of London 
announced that for the first time in their history they were selling riot 


and civil commotion insurance in quantity to American clients. | 


National Guard authorities in Illinois drew up detailed instructions 
for the guidance of their men on the techniques of dispersing unruly 


1 Bernarr Macfadden, in an editorial in Liberty; quoted by Ogg, op. cit., 646. 

2 New York Times, June 6, 1932, p. 4. 

3 Julius H. Barnes, Government and Business, in: Harvard Business Review (Cambridge, 
Mass.), X (July, 1932), 411-19. 

4 Lippmann, op. cit., 29. 

5 George Soule, Are We Going to have a Revolution?, in: Harper’s Magazine (New York, 
N.Y.), CLXV (August, 1932), 277. 

6 Elmer Davis, The Collapse of Politics, in: Harper’s Magazine, CLXV (September, 
1932), 387. 

7 Testimony of Edward F. McGrady before the Senate Manufactures Committee, 
American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service (Washington, D. C.), XXII (May 
14, 1932), I. 

8 Wecter, op. cit., 16. 
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mobs. The Guardsmen were directed, if necessary, to shoot “with full 
charge ammunition. . .”! 

The American proletariat, however, showed a truly remarkable 
unwillingness to stage any kind of revolution.? Leaders of the biggest 
organization of the working class — the American Federation of Labor 
- refused to be tainted with radicalism and vigorously denied the 
existence of any class struggle in the United States.* As the prole- 
tarians continued to queue up at the bread lines instead of setting up 
barricades, many were the gibes that were thrown at them. How 
could the American who, when he lost his temper, fiddled with his 
radio to listen to the puerile rantings of “Amos ’n Andy”, ever be 
expected to start a revolution, asked writer George Sokolsky. 


“As long as every American believes that he has as many chances 
as John D. Rockefeller to become a millionaire, to join a country 
club, and to get into the upper social brackets, he will not become 
a revolutionist. Hungry, he will pull in his belt. Annoyed, he will 
vote for a Democrat. Angry, he will demand beer. Despairing, he 
will telephone his Congressman...” 4 


The American masses were hardly capable of intelligent thinking, 
asserted another indignant scribe, Frank R. Kent. “Personally, I don’t 
think there is anything much going on in the minds of the American 


people because I think relatively few of them have minds”, Kent 
added.5 


The depression and the human suffering that it brought with it, did 
make a powerful impact on a significant segment of the intellectuals 
- the socially-conscious writers, teachers, and clergymen. Many of 
them had harbored misgivings about the ethics of America’s “business 


1 The headquarters of the 33rd Division of the Illinois National Guard secretly circulated 
abooklet entitled “Emergency Plans for Domestic Disturbances”. Excerpts from it were 
quoted by World Tomorrow, XV (April, 1932), 103. 


* The nearest approaches to mass action during the year were the encampment in Wash- 


| ington D. C., of the so-called Bonus Army and the “siege” of Council Bluffs and Sioux 


nbridge, 


~w York, } 
ptember, 


mmittee, 
<I (May 





City in Iowa by angry farmers led by the National Farmers’ Holiday Association. Despite 
afew alarmistic reports, neither of them constituted a threat to the safety and security of 
the established order in the United States. 

} William Green, president of the Federation, declared that labor “has steadfastly refused 
to isolate itself from other groups of American citizens, to develop and emphasize class 
lines...” American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, XXII (May 7, 1932), 1. 
‘ George Sokolsky, Will Revolution Come?, in: Atlantic Monthly, CL (August, 1932), 
191. “Amos ’n Andy”, a radio comedy program, is still on the air and has an extensive and 
loyal following. 

5 Frank R. Kent in a symposium on The Future of American Government, in: Forum 


(Concord, N. H.), LXX XVII (May, 1932), 212. 
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civilization”, but few believed in or desired radical innovations in the 
political and economic organization of the country. They anxiously 
looked around for a “liberal” leader among the ranks of politicians of 
the two major political parties under whose banner they could continue 
the struggle for reform and progress. There were, however, others to 
whom the tactics of “liberalism” appeared to be futile and ineffective, 
Liberalism, said Lincoln Steffens, had merely brought about the reform 
of the graft system and an improvement in the administration of 
rackets “which have increased in number, power, value and ef- 
ficiency.”! These men regarded the activities of the two major parties 
— Republican and Democratic — as cheap stunts to ensnare the voters. 

Criticisms of the established social and economic order emanated also 
from gatherings of churchmen. A resolution adopted by the quad- 
rennial conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church asserted that 
the “present industrial order is unchristian, unethical and anti-social 
because it is largely based on the profit motive which is a direct appeal 
to selfishness.”? The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
exhorted churchmen to be active in the continuing fight against social 
abuses. A Roman Catholic Bishop, Urban J. Vehr, condemned the 


“system” that had permitted millions to go hungry and a few to control | 


the wealth of the nation.3 The Central Conference of American Rabbis 
declared that the capitalist order was “neither economically sound nor 
can it be morally sanctioned.” The rabbis advocated “immediate 
legislative action in the direction of changes whereby social control 
will place the instruments of production and distribution as well as the 
system of profits, increasingly within the power of society as a whole.” 


Perhaps never before in the annals of America had there been such a 
flight of intellectuals away from the Republican and Democratic 
parties as took place in 1932. 1932 was an election year and many 
intellectuals were repelled by what they regarded as the “political 
degradation” displayed by the two major parties. The deliberations at 


their conventions appeared to have little relation to the harsh realities | 


of the depression. On the other hand, the issue of Prohibition figured 
in an important manner in the calculations of the politicians. Walter 
Lippmann noted “the total absence of any evidence of economic 
insurgency” at the Republican convention and felt that “nothing 











' Lincoln Steffens, Bankrupt Liberalism, in: New Republic (New York, N. Y.), LXX | 


(February 17, 1932), 15. 

* The Methodists Fall Back and Advance, in: World Tomorrow, XV (July, 1932), 199. 
3 Speech before a meeting of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Relations. American 
Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, X XII (May, 1932), 1. 

4 We Salute the Rabbis, in: World Tomorrow, XV (November 23, 1932), 486. 

5 Tbid. 
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important is to be decided here except the manner in which the party 
will take note of the popular revulsion against the Eighteenth 
[Prohibition] Amendment.” ! In the Democratic convention the 
veteran editor, Oswald Garrison Villard, found that “the question of 
beer and booze outranked everything else.” 2 Disgusted with the 
attitude displayed by the leaders of the two major parties, a significant 
number of American intellectuals lent their support to the Socialist 
and the Communist parties. Despite widespread distress and dis- 
satisfaction hardly anybody expected a “third party” to secure a 
mandate from the electorate for a revolutionary reconstruction of 
American society. There were many, however, who believed that 
owing to the extraordinary strains to which the nation had been sub- 
jected, a considerable volume of “protest” votes might go to third 
parties, especially to the Socialist party. 

Several American writers have waxed eloquent about the political 
contest between Herbert Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932. 
In some instances their judgment appears to have been colored by 
their appraisal of Roosevelt’s career as President. Some of his admirers 
tend to see in his campaign of 1932 a significant exposition of the 
principles of the “New Deal”. Others who harbor an intense dislike 
for Roosevelt tend to see in the campaign the germs of an audacious 
philosophy that presaged a serious threat to the “American way of 
life”. A careful study of the campaign leads to the conclusion that 
Hoover and Roosevelt did not differ basically in their approach to the 
problem posed by the depression. Both outlined cautious and con- 
servative proposals which differed little in ideology or fundamentals 
but only in emphasis. They envisaged governmental action to provide 
unemployment relief only as a last resort. Both hailed charity as an 
American way of dealing with want.’ They proclaimed, however, that 
if conditions warranted it, they would not hesitate to use every 
resource of the Federal government for the relief of distress, Neither 
of them was apparently ready to acknowledge that such a point had 
been reached in the autumn of 1932. Hoover’s mind was tranquil on 


1 Lippmann, op. cit., 286-87. 

2 Oswald Garrison Villard, The Democratic Trough at Chicago, in: Nation, CXXXV 
(July 13, 1932), 26. Earlier, in an outspoken personal letter, editor Villard had condemned 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “policy of talking mere glittering generalities”. “You are”, he 
wrote to Roosevelt, “playing the old politician’s game of compromising and trimming 
and evading issues and we had the right to expect a great deal more from you”. Villard 
to Roosevelt, June 17, 1932, Oswald Garrison Villard Papers, Houghton Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

3 Herbert Hoover, The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, 4 vols. (New York, 1952), III, 56. 
For a statement of Roosevelt’s views see The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin 
D, Roosevelt, 13 vols. (New York, 1938-1950), I, 851. 
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that score. His Surgeon-General had assured him that the general 
health of the American people was at a higher level than ever before 
in the history of the United States.! Roosevelt asserted that his own 
measures of unemployment relief were a “model” to other states, 
Even as he spoke, in New York City alone, over half a million persons 
were dependent on charity for maintaining body and soul together.? 

Neither Hoover nor Roosevelt placed before the electorate any 
comprehensive program for putting the unemployed back to work. 
The President claimed credit for having spent two billion dollars on 
public works — an amount, according to him, “greater than the whole 
expenditure during the previous thirty years, including the Panama 
Canal.” 3 Roosevelt blithely offered a variety of policies many of which 
were mutually contradictory. He talked of putting several thousands 
of the unemployed to work in afforestation, flood prevention, and 
waterway projects. In the same breath he cautioned that public works 
should be considered from the point of view of the ability of the 
Treasury to pay for them.* He did not see much scope for obtaining 
funds for financing public works out of current revenues, and, if bonds 
were to be issued for the purpose, he promised to take care that they 
would be for “self-sustaining projects” only. 

Roosevelt did not explain how even such an orthodox and moderate 
program of unemployment relief could be reconciled with his oft- 
repeated “pledge and promise” to prune down the Federal expenditure 
and to balance the budget. A balanced budget, Roosevelt announced, 
was “the one sound foundation of permanent recovery.” 5 He taunted 
Hoover with having failed to achieve so desirable an objective and 
added that the President’s “extravagance and improvidence” had 
placed the country on the road to bankruptcy. Reduction of govern- 
mental expenditure, thundered the Democratic standard bearer, was 
“one of the important issues of the campaign.” No one could enter his 
cabinet unless he gave an unqualified pledge to carry out the economy 
plank of the Democratic platform, he asserted.® 

Roosevelt warned that he would not hesitate to increase taxes if such 
an action was needed to keep the people from starvation. He did not 
elaborate on the fiscal policies that he had in mind, but dangled before 


1 Hoover, op. cit., IM, 311. 

2 This figure was given in a nationwide radio speech over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System by Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee, New York Times, October 11, 1932, p. 19. 

3 Hoover, op. cit., III, 311. 

4 The Public Papers... of Franklin D. Roosevelt, op. cit., I, 794. 

5 Tbid., 806. 

8 Tbid., 809. For some revealing comments on this speech see Samuel I. Rosenman, 
Working with Roosevelt (New York, 1952), 86. 
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the public the tempting prospect of “several hundred millions of 
dollars a year” flowing out of a Federal tax on beer. The Governor 
also made occasional references to the need to “restore the purchasing 
power of the people” but did not volunteer any information on how 
he would fit in that objective with the rest of his proposals.! 

All through the campaign the Democratic candidate tried to make 
it appear as though the depression was almost single-handedly 
brought about by the efforts of Mr. Hoover. The President, for his 
part, grimly warned the American people that the election of his 
opponent might bring on the horrors of a collectivist economy. The 
Democrats retaliated in kind when John W. Davis, unsuccessful 
Democratic Presidential candidate in 1924, accused Hoover of having 
“followed the road to socialism at a rate never equalled in time of 
peace by any of his predecessors.” 2 To Mr. Hoover, apostle of 
“rugged individualism”, this charge was, perhaps, the unkindest out 
of all. 


The parties that claimed to be “socialist” saw in the depression a 
fulfilment of the Marxist prophecy relating to capitalism in crisis. They 
were dismayed to find that popular support for the cause did not 
increase significantly despite the correctness of their “theory”. 
However, they entered the electoral fray with optimistic expectations 
of a greatly increased vote. 

The Socialist Labor party, oldest of the Marxist groups, named 
Verne L. Reynolds, a steam fitter turned advertisement executive, as 
its standard bearer. The nominee fervently exhorted the thirty three 
delegates to the national convention held in New York City to go 
forth into the four corners of the land and swell the ranks of the party 
with recruits from the working class. The party’s platform envisaged 
collective ownership and control of industries to be attained by the 
incorporation of national industrial unions into “One Big Union”.® 
Party spokesmen as well as their official organ, the Weekly People, 
asserted that the S. L. P. program was the only true revolutionary path 
for the proletariat and vehemently denounced the “reformism” of 
other socialist parties. 


1 The Public Papers... of Franklin D. Roosevelt, op. cit., I, 853. 

* John W. Davis, Why lama Democrat, in: New York Times, Oct. 30, 1932, Sec. II, p. 2. 
3 New York Times, May 2, 1932, p. 4; Sidney Hertzberg, Political Dissent in 1932, in: 
Current History, XX XVII (November, 1932), 161-66. Aside from the parties that claimed 
to be socialist, many other parties entered the electoral contest on a national and regional 
scale. For a humorous account of the activities of these groups see James Oncal, Messiah 
vs. Messiah vs. Messiah, in: American Mercury (New York, N. Y.), X XVII (October, 
1932), 177-83. See also R. V. Peel and T. C. Donnelly, The 1932 Campaign (New York, 
1935), 201-06, 
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The Communist party held its convention in Chicago and reno- 
minated William Z. Foster as its candidate with J. W. Ford, a promi- 
nent Negro party member, as his running mate. Foster announced to 
the cheering delegates that “before long a Communist will stand at the 
head of the American government, a Soviet government.”! The 
Communist leader outlined six “immediate demands” for which his 
party would struggle and he listed them as unemployment and social 
insurance, emergency relief to farmers, an end to wage cuts, equal 
rights and self-determination for Negroes, and opposition to “impeti- 
alist war” and “capitalist terror”. Foster emphasized, however, that the 
only salvation for the American people lay in a revolutionary over- 
throw of capitalistic institutions. 

In a campaign volume entitled: Toward Soviet America, Foster 
glowingly described the kind of life that Americans could enjoy after 
the attainment of communist salvation. The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat would be established and a system of county, state, and national 
soviets would come into being. There would be prosperity for the 
farmer, abundance for the worker, liberation for women, and a new 
life of culture for children. Social and racial disabilities would be 
completely eliminated. All these and more would be accomplished by 
a wise and benevolent government that would be in the hands of a 
Central Executive Committee — the C. E. C. Among the functions of 
the C. E. C. would be the direction and control of the Supreme Court 
and other lower courts which would war unceasingly against the 
“class enemies of the toilers”. The Democratic, Republican, and 
Socialist parties would be liquidated and special courts would be 
established to deal with counter-revolutionaries. “Parasites” like capi- 
talists, clericals, and other non-producers would be disenfranchised. 
Among other excrescences to be speedily abolished would be such 
“political props of bourgeois rule” as the Y.M.C.A., Knights of 
Columbus, rotary clubs, the Odd Fellows, Masons, Elks, employers’ 
associations and chambers of commerce.” 

Undeterred by the implications of the Communist program as 
propounded by Foster, an impressive group of intellectuals publicly 
supported his candidacy. Included in the group were John Dos Passos, 
Theodore Dreiser, Waldo Frank, Edmund Wilson, Lincoln Steffens, 
Malcolm Cowley, Granville Hicks, Lewis Mumford, Matthew 
Josephson, Sherwood Anderson, and Clifton Fadiman. “Nobody in 
the world proposes anything basic and real except the Communists”, 


1 Quoted in Joseph North, The Communists Nominate, in: New Masses (New York, | 
N.Y.), VIII (July, 1932), 4. A melodramatic account of the Communist party convention. 


2 William Z. Foster, Toward Soviet America (New York, 1932), 268-343. 
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declared Lincoln Steffens.! His attitude was typical of the sentiments 
of those who gave their support to the Communist ticket. They were 
tremendously impressed by reports of the progress made by the Soviet 
Union and by its claim not only to have abolished unemployment but 
to have provided a more meaningful life to the common people than 
capitalism had offered. They cast their support to the Communist party 
in the belief that thereby they would be furthering the cause for which 
the Soviet Union stood. 


The most important of the “third parties” in the United States in 1932 
was the Socialist party of America. At its convention held in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, the party named Norman Thomas as its presidential 
candidate. James Maurer of Pennsylvania, a veteran party leader, was 
chosen as the vice-presidential nominee.? Thomas had served as the 
party’s standard bearer in 1928 and had since become its best known 
spokesman. Many Socialists were of the opinion that his impeccable 
“American” background would dispel charges that the party was run 
by foreign-born radicals. His courage and integrity were acknow- 
ledged even by political opponents of the party. His educational and 
clerical qualifications gave him access to middle class groups that 
usually fought shy of Socialist speakers. By his energetic activities in 
behalf of workers and by his concern for public welfare Thomas 
injected a new spirit in the party. In conferring on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature in 1932 his a/ma mater, Princeton 
University, described Thomas as a “valiant and distinguished son of 
Princeton”, who, at the bidding of his conscience “gave up a conven- 
tional form of ministry to his fellow men to become the fearless and 
upright advocate of change in the social order.” The party that Thomas 
led in the campaign of 1932 was small and its finances were in sorry 


1 Quoted by Granville Hicks, Where We Came Out (New York, 1954), 36. 

* For an autobiographical account of some of the highlights in the career of Norman 
Thomas, see A Socialist’s Faith (New York, 1951); see also James H. Maurer, It Can Be 
Done (New York, 1938). 

3 In 1931, 32 per cent of the total membership of the Socialist party belonged to the so- 
called “language federations”. “Language federations” existed for Americans of Bohemian, 
Finnish, Italian, Jewish, Jugoslav, Lithuanian and Polish antecedents. In 1932 the party’s 
membership increased and “language federations” accounted for 18 per cent of the total. 
Source: Report to the Special National Convention, Chicago, March 26-29, 1937,Archives 
of the Socialist party of America, Manuscripts Division, Duke University Library, 
Durham, North Carolina. “The future of the Socialist party in America”, said a leader 
of the Finnish Federation, “is in the native born stock. The days of the language federation 
are past. They will continue to live and function, but they should not be expected to 
become an active, virile element again.” W. N. Reivo, The Finnish Socialists in America, 
in: The March of Socialism: Journal of the Seventeenth National Convention of the 
Socialist Party (Milwaukee, 1932), 13. 
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shape.! Personal and factional differences in the party stood in the way 
of effective and unified action. Despite these limitations the Socialist 
presidential campaign of 1932 led by Norman Thomas was one of the 
most vigorous in the annals of American third parties. 


Thomas declared that there were no vital differences between the 
Democratic and Republican parties. They were merely “two bottles 
with different labels and both empty of any medicine for the sickness 
of our times.”? He challenged the attempts of Democratic orators to 
present Roosevelt as an enemy of Wall Street and asserted that the 
Democratic nominee “did not lift his little finger” to control Wall 
Street while he was Governor of New York.? Roosevelt, he said, was 
closely allied with uncavory Democratic city bosses like Frank Hague 
of New Jersey while Hoover was willing to fraternize with such 
Republican bosses as Bill Vare of Philadelphia. 

The Socialist leader assailed the platforms of the two major parties 
and the campaign issues as posed by their respective nominees. 
Hoover’s program was “opportunistic, confused, only sure of one 
thing, and that, its devotion to private profit.” > Despite his constant 
preaching of the virtues of rugged individualism, said Thomas, 
Hoover had sponsored extensive governmental intervention in the 
economy by his measures relating to tariffs, the Farm Bureau, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. But the purpose for which 
Hoover sponsored such intervention, Thomas charged, was “always 


1 The total membership of the party in 1932 was 16,863. Receipts from membership dues 
amounted to the meager sum of $ 6,724.99. Source: Report to the Special Convention, 
Chicago, March 26-29, 1937, Archives of the Socialist Party. 

? Radio speech from Madison, Wisconsin, September 25, 1932, Norman Thomas Papers, 
Manuscripts Division, New York Public Library, New York. 

3 In a speech at Providence, Rhode Island, Thomas posed these questions to Roosevelt: 
“Will you state specifically when you or your party officials called on the administration 
to check the Wall Street boom and what specifically you advised the administration? 
What did you do as Governor of New York after January 21, 1929, to bring Wall Street 
to terms?” New York Times, August 22, 1932, p. 2. Walter Lippmann characterized as 
“preposterous” the widespread feeling in the South and the West that Wall Street feared 
Roosevelt and added that “if any Western Progressive thinks that the Governor has 
challenged directly or indirectly the wealth concentrated in New York City, he is mightily 
mistaken.” Lippmann, op. cit., 261. 

* Boss Hague arranged a giant rally for Roosevelt in Jersey City, New Jersey, and shared 
the platform with the candidate. Hague sternly rebuked Republicans during the campaign 
for presuming to accuse the Democratic leadership of radicalism. “The Republicans can’t 
hang radicalism on us and make it stick”, he said. “All our leaders are conservative....the 
national committee of which I have been a member for fifteen years is conservative. And 
ours is a party of the interests and industries.... To be against business would be to be 
against the working man.” World Tomorrow, XV (October 12, 1932), 341. 

5 Speech over the Columbia Broadcasting System, July 13, 1932, Thomas Papers. 
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for the sake of the businessman in the hope that if the businessman 
prospers something may splash over to the farmer and to the worker.” 
The difference between Hoover and the Socialists was not on the 
desirability or otherwise of collectivism and governmental intervention 
in the economic sphere. “It is a question of the kind of collectivism, 
and for whose benefit government shall act — the profit takers or the 
workers; speculators or consumers”, he said.? Thomas characterized 
the Democratic party as an incongruous assemblage of incompatible 
elements. Governor Roosevelt, according to him, had no political 
philosophy or program except a great desire to hold office, and was 
wandering about like an “amiable political Santa Claus” promising to 
be all things to all men. 


In numerous speeches and articles the Socialist leader expounded his 
own views on the immediate measures that should be undertaken to 
lead the country out of the depression. Thomas felt that the full 
resources of the nation should be mobilized to fight unemployment. 
It was folly to remain passive in the face of the eroding sickness of 
mass unemployment, he said. On many a platform he declared that 
unemployment relief was of far greater importance than balancing 
the budget. Only the Federal government with its extensive fiscal 
powers could adequately undertake the task. If all else proved in- 
adequate, the Federal government should implement a program of 
direct money subsidies to unemployed consumers which, in turn, 
would have a very healthy impact on the economy. 


“We would... subsidize consumers or consumption instead of 
subsidizing producers or production as we have done so long by 
tariffs. I think we should soon discover that the surest way to 
start up industry was by giving fathers and mothers enough to 
begin to purchase the things they sorely needed for their 
children.”5 


Thomas also called for a ten billion dollar program of public works 
and assailed those who advocated a reduction of socially important 
expenditure in the name of economy. 


1 Speech over the National Broadcasting Company’s network from Madison, Wisconsin, 
September 25, 1932, ibid. 

2 Speech over Radio Station WEVD, New York City, August 12, 1932, ibid. 

3 Radio speech, September 3, 1932, ibid. 

4 Speech over the Columbia Broadcasting System, June 10, 1932, ibid. 

5 Speech over Radio Station WOR, New York City, September 18, 1932, ibid. 
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In his rejection of the balanced budget as an ideal to be attained at all 
costs, his opposition to false economy, his advocacy of a massive 
program of public works, and his call for direct monetary relief to 
consumers as a means of stimulating business recovery, Thomas 
displayed a grasp of fiscal devices that was superior to that of other 
candidates.! In regard to another measure that he advocated Thomas 
was on more debatable ground. Thomas believed that the nation 
would be in better economic health if the national debt and the 
burden of interest payments could be eliminated.? Towards the end 
of the campaign Thomas put forth a suggestion for a capital levy to 
wipe out the national debt. He argued that since the debt had 
been contracted as a result of the world war into which the “owning 
class” had put the country, the fairest way of liquidating it would be 
through the capital levy. The impost could be levied once and the 
revenue that it would yield could take care of the debt and also serve 
to hasten “the transfer of natural resources, public utilities and great 
monopolies to social ownership”, the Socialist leader said.* 

In a number of speeches Thomas expounded the demands for labor 
legislation contained in the Socialist platform. He called for a 30-hour 
week without a reduction of wages; a comprehensive system of free 
public employment agencies; a compulsory system of unemployment 


1 Many important socialist leaders of Europe and Great Britain clung to orthodoxy in re- 
spect of fiscal and financial measures for combating the depression. A noteworthy exception 
was provided by the leadership of the Social Democratic party of Sweden. On this point, see 
Adolf Sturmthal, The Tragedy of European Labor 1918-1939 (New York, 1943), 98-175. 
For an account of the financial orthodoxy of the second Labour Government in Great 
Britian, see G. D. H. Cole, A Short History of the British Working Class Movement 
(London, 1948), 430-37; and C. R. Attlee, As It Happened (London, 1954), 72-74. 

2 Speech over Radio Station WEVD, New York City, August 12, 1932; Speech over 
Radio Station WOR, New York City, September 18, 1932; Thomas Papers. Thomas was, 
perhaps, influenced to some extent by alarmistic works about the evil of national debts, 
particularly by Lawrence Dennis’s Is Capitalism Doomed? (New York, 1932), and Kuno 
Renatus’s The Twelfth Hour of Capitalism (New York, 1932). Ina review of the two works 
Thomas sharply criticized the conclusions of the authors. See World Tomorrow, XV 
(June, 1932), 186. 

3 For the full text of the speech see New York Times, October 21, 1932, p. 14. Ina 
critical editorial the newspaper expressed regret that a fine gentleman like Thomas could 
advocate a course “so incautious, ill-founded, misleading and inflammatory.” Open 
Sesame on Promises, in: New York Times, October 22, 1932, p. 14. Thomas informed 
the writer of this article that he did not, as some critics charged, purposely wait till the 
end of the campaign for putting forth his demand for a capital levy. He had asked a fellow 
Socialist, Prof. Maynard Krueger of Chicago University, to send him material on a capital 
levy “of which I was at the time ready to be a strong advocate.” “I never did get all that 
i wanted but I did getsome material and so I spoke at Columbus .... I should have said 
more on the subject and earlier, if 1 had gotten the material which I thought | ought to 
have had.” Thomas added that in his advocacy of the capital levy he was influenced by 
the writings of the British Socialist, Hugh Dalton. Thomas to writer, January 17, 1955. 
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compensation with adequate benefits based on contributions by the 
government and employers; old age pensions for persons sixty years 
of age and over; health and maternity insurance; improved systems 
of workmen’s compensation and accident insurance; the abolition of 
child labor; and adequate minimum wage laws. Sharply critical of the 
record of the United States Supreme Court in the sphere of social 
ptogress, Thomas advocated the passage of a “Workers’ Right 
Amendment” to the Constitution which would empower Congress to 
undertake these and other measures for the welfare of the people.! 
Pointing out that the two major parties had not offered any compre- 
hensive program for labor, Thomas argued that even on its old 
principle of rewarding friends and punishing enemies organized labor 
should support the Socialist ticket. 

The Socialist candidate was much less clear in his approach to the 
problems of the farmers. In one of his few references to the crisis in 
agriculture, Thomas declared that his program “includes the creation 
of a Federal Marketing Agency for the purchase and marketing of 
agricultural products, the socialization of federal land banks and the 
extension by these banks of long term credit to farmers at low rates 
of interest.” ? 


Thomas asserted frequently that the malady that had prostrated the 
United States could not be cured within a capitalistic framework. He 
rejected proposals for planning under capitalism proposed by such 
men as Gerard Swope, George Soule, and Walter Lippmann. What 
was needed, according to him, was not merely a plan but a purpose. 
He would accept nothing less than the purpose of a “co-operative 
commonwealth” that only socialism could usher in. Without social- 
ization of “those natural resources which no man made and those 
aggregations now owned by absentee owners” no economic plan 
could be expected to benefit the community of workers. 


“It is this transfer of natural resources, the great means of 
production, the banking system, the public utilities from private 
to public hands, which is the vital issue of our time.... There is a 
defeatist sentiment among us which says that we cannot col- 


1 Thomas was critical of the Supreme Court’s record in the sphere of social legislation 
and held that it had done “more damage to social progress in America than any Congress.” 
Speech at Morristown, New Jersey, New York Times, October 29, 1932, p. 10. He said 
that the power of the Court “to enact its social prejudices into law under the guise of 
interpreting the Constitution” should be curbed. 

2 Speech over the Columbia Broadcasting System, July 13, 1932, Thomas Papers. 
Thomas told the writer that he had spoken to many farm groups, “but never got big 
audiences or very much help from farm Icaders.” Thomas to the writer, January 17, 1955. 
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lectively manage our own business. We can, if we have the right 
ideals, if we rid our souls of the curse of racketeering bred by the 
low standards of the acquisitive society.” } 


Workers of hand and brain, Thomas declared, should cast aside their 
lethargy and organize for political action. The Socialist party would 
be the most efficacious instrument for such action because it alone 
stood for social ownership and planned production. Declared Thomas 
in a great rally in New York’s Madison Square Garden: 


“Why vote Socialist? For the sake of yourselves and your children, 
for the sake of the whole company of workers with hand and 
brain, of every race, creed and clime, and the future of mankind, 
Why vote Socialist? For the redemption of political action from 
the depredation of old-party politics and its use as a means of our 
social salvation. 

Why vote Socialist? For the sake of our immediate gains now 
in the midst of this crisis. Nothing will give us power at the City 
Hall, Albany or Washington, no matter whether Tweedledum 
or Tweedledee is elected so much as a tremendous Socialist vote, 
Nothing will so encourage the workers to build up the intelligent 
movement in which is our only hope.” 2 


Thomas covered thirty eight states during the campaign and made 
two hundred and fourteen speeches. He did most of his travelling ina 
second-hand automobile accompanied by his wife, Violet, who served 
as chauffeur, secretary, and maid-of-all-work. Thomas had already 
won a reputation as a good speaker and drew large crowds at almost 
every place in which he spoke. The Christian Science Monitor said in 
an editorial that “one cannot hear him deliver one of his campaign 
addresses without being stimulated to do some fresh and serious 
thinking.” 

1 Speech over the National Broadcasting Company network, Madison, Wisconsin, 
November 7, 1932, Thomas Papers. 

2 Speech at Madison Square Garden, New York Times, November 4, 1932, p. 16. 

3 Christian Science Monitor, November 2, 1932, p. 10. “He speaks at once with dignity 
and fire, with practical realism and sensitive imagination .... When he speaks it is the depth 
of conviction that counts primarily. But he is the fortunate owner of a rich, resonant voice, 
and has the gift of speaking at high speed yet with clarity and freedom from rhetorical 
bombast.” Devere Allen, Norman Thomas — Why Not?, in: Nation, CX XXIV (March 
30, 1932), 365. Press accounts of the meetings addressed by Thomas referred to the 
unusually large crowds that turned out to hear him. In Philadelphia, according to the 
New York Times, the crowd that turned out for Thomas was the biggest at any Socialist 
gathering. Thomas spoke before one of the biggest political rallies ever held in the “ultra- 
conservative” insurance city of Hartford. Thousands thronged to hear Thomas in Indiana- 
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The most vocal support for Norman Thomas came from a segment of 
the American intelligentsia. These men and women were by no means 
believers in the Socialist ideology but they were repelled by the 
failure of the two major parties to propose adequate measures of 
reform. “I am no more a Marxist than I am a2 Mohammedan’, said 
Elmer Davis, the noted journalist and publicist, while announcing his 
support of Thomas. “The Socialist program”, explained Davis, “is the 
only one that seriously attempts to cure our disease; probably it will 
not win this fall, but if it commands strong support it may force the 
other parties to face a few facts and to consider national instead of 
local interests.”! “A great many of us are eager to vote for you”, wrote 
historian Carl Wittke to Thomas, “because we want to pile up as large 
a Socialist protest vote as possible.”? 

A large protest vote — that was the objective of many of the intel- 
lectuals who gave their support to the Socialist ticket in 1932.3 
“Socialism in our time” was certainly not the slogan of most of them. 
On the other hand many of them were convinced that a good showing 
by the Socialist ticket in the national elections would pave the way for 
anew “liberal” third party that would quietly dispense with the Socialist 
label.* 

To mobilize non-socialist support for the Socialist ticket, an organ- 
ization known as the “Committee of One Thousand” was set up with 
Paul Douglas as chairman. The philosopher, John Dewey, was one 
of the vice-presidents of the organization and he wrote to several 
intellectuals soliciting political ai financial support. Heartened by 
the initial response the organization changed its name to “Committee 
of One Hundred Thousand”. That name was retained till the end of 


polis whereas during the campaign of 1928 only two hundred had been present. (Edward 
Levinson to W. E. Woodward, September 12, 1932, Archives of the Socialist Party.) 
Large crowds turned out to hear Thomas in such places like Columbus, Ohio, and 
Madison, Wisconsin. In his own city of New York, Thomas addressed enthusiastic 
meetings including a huge rally in Madison Square Garden. For an account cf the Madison 
Square Garden meeting, see New York Times, November 4, 1932, p. I. 

! Davis, op. cit., 395. 

? Wittke to Thomas, June 3, 1932, Archives of the Socialist Party. 

3 Some of them who belonged to the League for Independent Political Action disclaimed 
the “socialist” label but expressed faith in the need for increased social control. 

{The value of the vote for Thomas next fall”, wrote Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, “will 
be in its protest against the present operations of political government. Oaly by the 
negative force of fear will it be able to effect any immediate change. A promise that a 
third party will be a serious contender in 1936 will be the most salutary result of the 
campaign of 1932, not only in consequence of the deterrent fear with which such a 
prophecy may strike the predatory forces now in control, but by virtue of the hope which 
it will give to the masses everywhere whose faith in the democratic process is almost gone.” 
Robert Morss Lovett, Progressives at Cleveland, in: New Republic, LXXI (July 20, 
1932), 259. 
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the campaign, but the maximum membership attained by the Com- 
mittee was only 9,393.1 A group of well known writers including 
Stuart Chase, Sephen Vincent Benet, Van Wyck Brooks, Upton 
Sinclair, Henry Hazlitt, George Kaufman, and Silas Bent sponsored 
a “Committee of Writers for Thomas and Maurer”. In a statement the 
members of the Committee asserted that the need had become im- 
perative “to organize intelligent Americans for economic planning 
radical enough to remove the cancer of our present day capitalistic 
anarchy.” “We believe”, they declared, “that in sincerity, courage and 
economic understanding he [Thomas] is personally superior to either 
Mr. Hoover or Mr. Roosevelt.”* Also active in supporting the Socialist 
ticket were American pacifists. In a poll of members of the largest 
organization of pacifists, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Thomas 
held a commanding lead over the other candidates with a vote of 
75.1 per cent.3 

Another interesting feature of the campaign was a remarkable 
political ferment among university students and the development of a 
significant volume of support for the Socialist ticket among them. 
The youthful “revolutionaries” of New York’s Columbia University 
were agog with excitement when a poll of Columbia students showed 
Thomas with a clear lead over Hoover and Roosevelt.‘ In a nation- 
wide campus “straw poll”, Hoover led comfortably, but the Thomas 
vote was impressive. “The most striking feature of the poll”, ac- 
cording to a scribe in the student newspaper of Princeton University, 
“was the surprising showing of Thomas, the Socialist candidate, who 
led the voting in five colleges, carried Colorado and Missouri, and 
almost equalled Roosevelt’s total in the East and the Middle West.” 5 
Under the active sponsorship of the national headquarters of the 
1 Memorandum from the National Secretary to the National Executive Committee of 
the Socialist party of America, December 9, 1932, Archives of the Socialist Party. The 
office-bearers of the Committee were: Paul Douglas, chairman; Morris R. Cohen, John 
Dewey, Bishop Francis J. McConnell and Oswald Garrison Villard, vice-presidents; 
Reinhold Niebuhr, treasurer; Mary Fox, secretary. 

2 New York Times, October 7, 1932, p. 13. 

3 J. B. Matthews, Pacifists Prefer Thomas, in: World Tomorrow, XV (October 26, 1932), 
p. 402. Hoover, Roosevelt, and Foster obtained 20.4, 2.9, and 1.6 per cent of the votes 
respectively. 

* The results were as follows: Thomas 1,033; Hoover 833; Roosevelt 547; and Foster 21. 
James A. Wechsler, The Age of Suspicion (New York, 1953), 40. To hundreds of young 
men, wrote Wechsler “the central figure in the campaign was tall, tireless Norman 
Thomas.” Wechsler was seventeen years of age in 1932 and was an ardent Socialist. Later 
he migrated to the Communist camp, but split with the party after some years. He is 
now editor of the New York Post and is regarded as a liberal and an “anti-Communist”. 
5 Daily Princetonian, October 28, 1932, p. 1. Of 58,686 votes cast, Hoover received 
29,289; Roosevelt 18,212; Thomas 10,470; Foster 715; and William Upshaw (Prohibition 
party) 103. None of the candidates carried his own alma mater! 
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Socialist party, 274 Thomas-for-President Clubs were organized in 
colleges all over the country.' Some of them were small and held only 
a few meetings. But in many of the clubs, according to the national 
secretary of the party, “the program outlined was followed carefully 
and considerable enthusiasm was aroused.” 


The pitiful inadequacy of support from organized labor was the 
Achilles-heel of the Socialist party of America. The leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor were unwilling to give any recognition 
to the Socialist party. Only the Vermont State Federation of Labor 
chose to endorse the Socialist ticket. Emil Rieve, president of the 
American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers was one of 
the few labor leaders who openly supported the Socialist nominees. 
He headed a Labor Committee for Thomas and Maurer and was able to 
secure endorsements from 139 persons in 26 unions. It was indeed a 
meager quantum of support for a party that had avowedly dedicated 
itself to the cause of labor. 

The Socialist party failed miserably to win electoral support from 
farmers who were badly hurt by the depression. It lacked the organ- 
ization, finances, and field workers to implement an effective campaign. 
The party was able to distribute some literature in seventeen states 
through 122 volunteers. “The response to these efforts was not as 
large as we had hoped.... The work of interesting farmers was dropped 
early in order to cut down the size of the deficit”, recorded the National 
Secretary of the party.4 

No concerted attempt was made by the party to build up a strong 
base of support among the Negroes, who, according to Walter White 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
were ready for “the greatest political revolt... that has ever been 


1 “Leaders of tomorrow, join our fighting band that all workers may soon be free. It is 
up to us, the students, to educate, organize, and make assured the classless socicty through 
the coming of socialism in our time”, declared Paul Ritterskamp, chairman of the National 
Students’ Committee in letters to prospective supporters in various colleges and uni- 
versities. Ritterskamp to George R. Robinson, Lincoln College, Jeflerson City, Missouri, 
October 7, 1932, Archives of the Socialist Party. 

* Memorandum from the National Secretary to the National Exccutive Committee, 
December 9, 1932, ibid. 

3 The following unions endorsed the Socialist ticket: Federated Trades Council, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; International Association of Machinists, Local 1052, Milwaukee; 
American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, Local 11, Newark, New Jersey; 
Local 39, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and locals from Washington, New Jersey, and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Cigar Makers International, Local 87, Brooklyn, New York; 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Chicago Joint Board; and labor unions in La Grande, 
Oregon and Huntington, West Virginia. Ibid. 


* Ibid. 
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known in a national election”.1 Norman Thomas followed the tra- 
ditional Socialist approach of viewing the problem mainly as an 
economic one. “The establishment of economic justice and the end 
of a class division of society will rapidly help us recover our sanity 
concerning race relations”, Thomas declared. Thomas disdained any 
appeal for support on racial grounds and scrupulously refrained from 
offering panaceas for eliminating the social disabilities of the Negroes, 
To what extent such a stand cost him the support of the Negroes, it is 
not easy to determine. 


The Socialist party was grievously afflicted by lack of funds for an 
effective campaign. While the Democratic and Republican parties 
counted their campaign expenditure in millions of dollars, the Socialist 
party had a grand war chest of $ 25, 663.36 only. The Committee for 
Thomas and Maurer was able to collect only $ 17,302.31.3 The 
Socialist presidential nominee kept his personal expenditure to the 
minimum. A nineteen-day campaign swing cost only $ 229.41. A ten- 
day jaunt through New England was completed at a cost of $ 55.45.! 

With heavy demands on its slender resources, the national head- 
quarters was barely able to keep its head above water. On election day, 
stretching his limbs after an arduous campaign, the national secretary 
lifted the telephone in his office to call a friend. It was dead — the 
company had disconnected it because of non-payment of charges.5 The 
“earnest young men” whom Thomas had placed in the national head- 
quarters, led by the 28-year old national secretary, Clarence Senior, 


1 Quoted in World Tomorrow, XV (November 2, 1932), 425. White stated that Negroes 
were disappointed with the performance of Hoover, but had little hope in the Democratic 
party. “In retrospect”, wrote Thomas to the writer, “I think that we socialists made a 
mistake not to particularize more on the race issue in behalf of Negroes but I do not think 
it would have made much difference in the vote.” Thomas to the writer, January 17, 1955. 








The Communist party, with a radically different approach specifically designed to appeal | 


to the racially-minded Negro, had no better luck than the Socialist party. Perhaps, as 
Wilson Record says, Negroes “were too preoccupied with staying alive and praising God 
(in that order) to give time to the building of the society.” Record adds that Negroes were 
reluctant “to invite the stigma of radicalism when the stigma of race was already over- 
whelming.” The Negro and the Communist Party (Chapel Hill, 1951), 11. 

2 Memorandum from the National Secretary to the National Executive Committee, 
December 9, 1932, Archives of the Socialist Party. Of the amount cited, locals, branches, 
and state organizations owed $ 5, 883.76 to the party’s national office. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Christian Science Monitor, October 28, 1932, p. 4. Here are details of Thomas’s ex- 


penses on his New England trip: meals $ 16.20; gas and oil $ 22.65; repairs and grease | 


$ 4.85; ferry charges and tolls $ 6.25; public stenographer $ 4; and incidentals $ 1.50. 
5 Clarence Senior to'H. N. Sturgeon, Sioux City, lowa, November 7, 1932, Archives of 
the Socialist Party. 
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drove themselves unmercifully in the service of the party.1 The 
national headquarters mailed out over eight million pieces of cam- 
paign literature — a fourfold increase over the 1928 figures. A brightly 
edited campaign journal, America for All, carried articles from many 
writers and public figures who had endorsed the Socialist ticket.? 

Many election prophets claimed that the Socialist party might poll 
the largest vote in its history. “The coming election will undoubtedly 
show a large increase in the Socialist vote”, declared the St. Louis 
Star-Times. The Christian Science Monitor carried a report from its 
Washington bureau to the effect that the Socialist vote may tip the 
scale in some states. The New York Times paid a tribute to the 
quality of some of the Socialist candidates: 


“.,.it is impossible to deny that the high character and special 
ability of some Socialist nominees make a strong appeal to non- 
Socialist voters who are in mental and spiritual revolt from the 
two leading political parties and who are thinking of voting the 
Socialist ticket on the principle that in this case it is men, not 
measures, that count. Such an inclination is almost certain to swell 
the vote of Mr. Norman Thomas far beyond the natural limits 
of his party.” 5 
Many Socialists and their allies were enthused by such rosy reports in 
the “capitalist” press and they were overjoyed when the Literary 
Digest predicted, on the basis of its national poll, that Thomas would 
receive two million votes. But as the campaign drew to a close, 
Thomas sensed the mounting public sentiment in favor of Roosevelt. 
“There’s a strong Roosevelt sentiment throughout the country but 
it’s based less on affection for or confidence in him than hatred of his 
opponent”, said Thomas a few days before the election. “All this 
protest vote will go to Roosevelt and not to me.” ? 


1 “They worked for almost nothing and without them we would have got practically 
nowhere”, Thomas wrote to the writer, January 17, 1955. 

* The journal reached a circulation of 120,000 in the last week of October, 1932, and was 
reported to be paying its way. After the election, however, the publication was dis- 
continued owing to lack of funds. 

3 Quoted in Literary Digest, CXTV (October 15, 1932), 11. 

* Christian Science Monitor, October 24, 1932, p. 3. The Monitor’s coverage of the Social- 
ist campaign, however, was very inadequate, 

5 New York Times, November 4, 1932, p. 18. The newspaper predicted an unusually 
large “protest vote” in an editorial on November 3, 1932, p. 20. 

6 Literary Digest, CXIV (November 5, 1932), 44. 

7 Time (Chicago, Illinois), XX (November 7, 1932), 15. Thomas made a general prediction 
about the outcome of the election as early as February, 1932. He told a reporter for the 
Poughkeepsie Eagle-News that the Democratic party could beat Hoover with almost any 
candidate and that Governor Roosevelt would win, if he was nominated by his party. 
Quoted in the New York Times, February 27, 1932, p. 8. 
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The American people went to the polls on November 8, 1932. The 
Socialist presidential candidate, after one of the most strenuous 
campaigns in his party’s history conducted in the midst of the worst 
depression in the annals of America, polled 903,286 votes. Roosevelt 
received 22,815,539 votes while Hoover obtained 15,759,930.! 
The American people had made their decisions on the weighty 
problems that confronted them. The New York Times proclaimed 
their verdict in banner headlines: ROOSEVELT WINNER IN LANDSLIDE! 
DEMOCRATS CONTROL WET CONGRESS...” 

“We are not discouraged by the results. Election day does not mark 
the end of the campaign for us. Rather it is the signal for the launching 
of a more far-reaching campaign of organization”, wrote Thomas to 
one of his supporters soon after the elections. Thomas attributed the 
failure of the party to poll a larger vote to “the stampede of the herd 
which voted its hates without taking a chance on its hopes”, and to the 
organizational weakness of the party itself. Many newspapers, in 
commenting on the elections, expressed a dim view of the future of 
the Socialist party. The Washington Post interpreted the result as 
proof that “in spite of hard times and discontent with existing 
conditions, the American people have no faith in Socialism.”> De- 
scribing Thomas as “by far the ablest candidate Socialism ever had in 
this country”, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch argued that his vote demon- 
strated that “the Socialist cause, as a separate movement, has little to 
hope for.”® Pessimism about the party’s future was by no means 
confined to the editorial columns of newspapers. Its paralyzing 
tentacles reached into the ranks of the party itself. 

While the Socialist vote was smaller than what had been expected, it 
still represented a fourfold increase over the 1928 figures. Indeed the 
Socialist party of America was one of the few labor and Socialist 
1 New Leader (New York, N.Y.), XV (January 14, 1933), 8; Pecl and Donnelly, op. cit., 
230-31. The Socialist party’s presidential vote in 1932 was the second highest in its 
history. In 1920 Eugene Debs polled 919, 799 votes. 

2 New York Times, November 9, 1932, p. I. 

3 Thomas to Horace S. Sourry, November 9, 1932, Archives of the Socialist Party. 

4 Thomas to conference on organization, Socialist party headquarters, Chicago, November 
9, 1932, Thomas Papers. Thomas told the writer that there were few Socialist watchers at 
polling booths and that a number of cases were reported of failure of election officials 
tocomply with regulations. It also happened, said Thomas, that the officials became 
tired after counting Republican and Democratic votes and were not too particular about 
counting the Socialist votes. Thomas told a story about a visit he once made to a polling 
booth in New York City. An official recognized him and greeted him warmly. “We are 
treating you right, Mr. Thomas. We are giving you 26 votes”, said the official. “Have you 
counted them all?” Thomas asked him. “Hell, no!” was the answer. Interview with 
Thomas, August, 1954. 


> Quoted in “The Socialist Avalanche that Failed”, in: Literary Digest, CXIV (December 
3, 1932), 10. 8 Ibid, 
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parties in the world that registered political gains in the depression 
year of 1932.1 “Socialism recently... has met with serious setbacks”, 
bemoaned Emile Vandervelde, eminent Belgian radical and head of the 
Labor and Socialist International, in a message to his American 
comrades. “There is not one of the great powers that has not at its 
head a conservative or fascist government.” ? In the light of such 
circumstances American Socialists need not have allowed themselves 
to be discouraged by the size of their vote. “Indeed my principal fear 
of the numerical results of the election” wrote Thomas to a conference 
on party organization, “is not its minor blow to our pride or its greater 
blow to our prestige and usefulness in public affairs but the possible 
adverse effect it may have on our growing organization.”* His fears 
proved to be only too true. But if the election results stunned many 
Socialists, they had an even greater impact on many of the “inde- 
pendents” and “progressives” who had endorsed the Socialist ticket. 
Thomas’s post-election appeal to members of the Thomas and Maurer 
Committee to join the Socialist party brought forth little response. 
Several of them quietly put an end to their flirtation with the Socialist 
party and resumed their “independence”. Before long many of them 
- as indeed millions of other Americans — began to respond to the 
vigorous leadership that Franklin D. Roosevelt provided. The dynamic 
leadership of Roosevelt and the tremendous popular enthusiasm that 
he was able to generate soon after his installation in the White House 
were hardly anticipated by the Socialist leaders. “Democratic failure 
which is inevitable will be found to play into our hands. We must be 
ready” 4, said Thomas two days after the national election. “Disil- 
lusionment in the Roosevelt regime will probably set in at an early 
stage of his administration”, prognosticated another Socialist leader, 
Louis Waldman of New York.5 Such hopes were speedily nullified. 


Many who had harbored misgivings about the two major political 


1 In 1928 the party polled 262,805 votes. 

2 March of Socialism, op. cit., 16. Only a few months earlier British Socialism had suffered 
acrushing defeat, its Parliamentary representation being out from 288 to a mere §2 seats. 
The German Social Democratic party, the strongest unit in the Labor and Socialist 
International, was fighting with its back to the wall against the growing might of Hitler’s 
Nazis. In fact, the Socialist movement found itself in a stalemate everywhere except in the 
Scandinavian countries and Spain. 

3 Thomas to conference on organization, November 9, 1932, Thomas Papers. 

§ Thid. 

5 Waldman to National Executive Committee, December 6, 1932, Archives of the Socialist 
Party. “I predict”, wrote Daniel Hoan, Socialist Mayor of the city of Milwaukee, “that as 
Roosevelt fails, as he surely will, as his party will not let him promote real remedies, 
there will be a swing towards the Socialist Party.” Hoan to Frank G. Crane, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, November, 1932, Daniel W. Hoan Papers, Milwaukee County Historical 
Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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parties as instruments for social reform, began to rally around Roose- 
velt’s Democratic party. 
+ * 

The coming of the Great Depression did not significantly counteract 
the effect of any of the factors that operated against the development 
of a powerful Socialist movement in the United States. Despite 
widespread distress the overwhelming majority of the American 
people clung to the belief that their ailing economic system would 
right itself and continue to ensure for them a standard of living higher 
than that of any other nation. The deep-rooted faith of the American 
people in the traditional “system” of the two major parties remained, 
by and large, unshaken. The reaction of millions of Americans to the 
sufferings caused by the depression followed a traditional pattern, 
They decided to “turn the rascals out” and elected a Democratic 
President and Congress. 

Leaders of organized labor did not relax their suspicion of “radical” 
political parties even during the period of mass unemployment and 
distress. Workers who were fortunate enough to retain their jobs did 
not want to run the risk of association with “radicals”. The un- 
employed were, on the whole, unwilling to engage in any program of 
“direct action”. It was only a relatively small group of Americans 
— the socially-conscious segment of the intelligentsia - that was 
galvanized into militant opposition to the two major parties. They 
were dissatisfied by the electoral campaign of the nominees of the two 
major parties on the ground that it showed an inadequate appreciation 
of the gravity of the distress caused by the depression. 


The Socialist party of America possessed neither the organization nor 
the financial resources needed to create a great mass movement in the 
United States in 1932. Despite various handicaps, Norman Thomas 
waged a vigorous campaign and polled the second highest Socialist 
vote for the presidency. But many Socialists had optimistically expected 
afar greater response from the public. The resulting frustration in- 
tensified factional squabbles and greatly weakened the party. The out- 
standing qualities of leadership displayed by Roosevelt and the popu- 
larity of the legislative measures that he sponsored — neither of which 
had been anticipated by Socialists — served further to make the party 
a factor of minor importance on the American political scene. The 
party continues to exist today and the valiant Thomas is still active as 
the doyen of American Socialism. But its membership and influence 
are only a fraction of what they were during the exciting campaign 
of 1932. 
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PETER DODGE 


VOLUNTARISTIC SOCIALISM: 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
IMPLICATIONS OF HENDRIK DE MAN’S 
IDEOLOGY ” 


With the publication in 1926 of Zur Psychologie des Sozialismus? the 
hitherto obscure Belgian radical Hendrik de Man became a figure 
of international import in socialist circles. The work, aptly retitled in 
some later editions as Beyond Marxism, was a categorical and com- 
prehensive challenge to the ideological monopoly that Marxism had 
long maintained on the dominant forms of the Continental labor and 
socialist movements. The appearance of the book in German, the 
author explained, was particularly appropriate in view of the role of 
that language in the historical development of Marxist theory, as well 
as because of the critical importance of Germany to the socialist 
movement. The treatise rapidly received broader circulation by 
translation into some ten European languages, and enjoyed 14 
editions; it provoked the comment of just about every socialist 
theoretician on the Continent, excited the attention of academics, and 
made its author the center of violent controversy. If the declarations 
of Bernard Lavergne and Hermann Keyserling that it was the most 
important work in socialist theory since Das Kapital could be dis- 
missed as extravagant and interested, Theodor Heuss’ more modest 
judgment that this was “the weightiest analysis of the Marxist thinker 
[i.e., Marx] and his effects that up to now has been attempted from the 


1 The following study was made possible by the award of two United States Government 
(Fulbright) Grants to Belgium. The assistance received in the course of preparation has 
been too plentiful to permit acknowledgment here; but it is impossible to forbear men- 
tioning the service of the International Institute for Social History (Amsterdam) in 
providing access to the de Man and Kautsky archives. 

* (Jena, 1926); in the present study the English translation by Eden and Cedar Paul, 
Psychology of Socialism (London, 1928), will be quoted. Hereinafter referred to as 
Psychology. 

°“Author’s Foreword to the English Translation”, Psychology of Socialism (London, 
1928), 7-9. 
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explicitly socialist side” carried telling conviction.1 The stature of the 
author was soon confirmed by the awesomely authoritative Arehiy 
fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik through the appearance in its 
pages of de Man’s reviews of the newest publications concerned with 
the problems of the worker in industrial society, and there was even 
an abortive attempt made on the part of fellow-thinkers to launch a 
periodical with de Man as editor-in-chief.? 

The basic explanation for the extraordinary impact of the Psychohgy 
is undoubtedly to be sought not so much in the inherent cogency of 
its contents as in the pertinence of its argument to the situation of the 
post-war socialist. After all, as many reviewers pointed out, it was 
merely another in the long list of Marx-slayers that had appeared; a 
new “refutation” of Marx was announced by the bourgeois press 
every six months. The singular attraction of the book lay in the fact 
that, while the object of the attack was familiar, the impulsion of the 
author — to radicalize the socialist movement — corresponded to the 
need of many a socialist who found himself frustrated and dis- 
concerted by the increasingly conspicuous gap between radical 
aspiration and conservative practice. 


Tension between theory and practice, evident long before the war but 
covered up by ritual subscription to revolutionary ideology, became 
an open scandal only upon the crise de conscience presented by World 
War I. If the minuscule Bolshevik party, largely in the control of exiles 
proscribed by the Russian government, could afford to take the 
puristic stand of “revolutionary defeatism”, other socialist parties of 
the Allied countries to a large extent buried their former bitter 
factionalism regarding budget-voting and “ministerialism” to unite 
with clear conscience in support of national resistance to “German 


1 Lavergne’s comment was in the introduction of a book he edited: André Philip, Henri 
de Man et la crise doctrinale du socialisme, Editions de l’Année Politique frangaise et 
étrangére: Collection des Réformes Politiques et Sociales, sous la direction de Bernard 
Lavergne (Paris, 1928); Keyserling’s comment was in Weg zur Vollendung, B, XII 











(12 August 1926), 333-335. De Man, for some years a neighbor and personal friend of the | 


latter, had given a positive analysis of his publications and of his Darmstadt “Schule fiir 
Weisheit”: see “Germany’s New Prophets,” Yale Review, v. XIII, n. 4 (July, 1924), 
665-683. Heuss’ judgment was expressed in his review of the Psychology in the Berliner 
Borsen-Courier, 23 May 1926. (De Man Archives in the International Institute for Social 
History, Amsterdam). 

2 Archiv B.LVII-LVIII (1927-1928), passim. Many of the same individuals — Paul 
Tillich, August Rathmann, Karl Mennicke, among others — were to revive this effort 
after the meeting in Heppenheim in 1928 (see Sozialismus aus dem Glauben: Verhand- 
lungen der Sozialistischen Tagung in Heppenheim [Ziirich-Leipzig, 1929]); the first issue 


of the Neue Blatter fiir den Sozialismus, to which de Man contributed a number of arti- 


cles, mostly book reviews, in his capacity as contributing editor, appeared in January 
1930. (De Man Archives). 
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militarism”. The position of the formidable socialist parties of the 

Central Powers was more troubled; the ideological convolutions and 
anguished soul-searching accompanying the famous Reichstag vote for 
war credits of 4 August 1914 seemed to many a radical nurtured on 
faith in the pre-eminence of Sozialdemokratie a travesty of the spirit of 
international socialism. But with the unfolding of the catastrophic 
nature of twentieth century warfare and the dimming of hope for an 
ideologically significant outcome of the struggle, many socialists of 
both camps began to have second thoughts as to the wisdom of the 
course their parties had taken, and so arose, supported by socialists of 
neutral countries and fomented by the Bolsheviks for their own 
purposes, the Zimmerwald movement for the reconciliation of the 
combatants. Exactly because of the enormity of the sacrifices required 
by the war, moral commitment was such as to make rational dis- 
cussion of the issues impossible, and on both sides while official party 
policies remained substantially unchanged the unity of conviction that 
had been proclaimed in the early days of the war was presently 
undermined by the emergence of fervid oppositional groups that soon 
were to take on organizational form.! 

When the settlement of Versailles proved a distorted reflection of 

even the liberal Wilsonian design, the oppositional groups were 
fortified in their contempt for the compliancy of the old leaders, and 
those who earlier had not been able to bring themselves to admit that 
the sacrifices had been in vain had now to confront “/a grande dés- 
illusion” 2 Adding to radical discontent was the disappointing nature of 
rewards for socialist participation in the parliamentary process: factory 
councils and a socialization committee, laws against alcoholism and 
even an egalitarian suffrage system were poor substitutes for dreams of 
the revolutionary transformation of society. Vexation was further- 
more greatly exacerbated by the intrusion of the Communist parties, 
which, capitalizing on their strategic symbolic position as that wing of 
the socialist movement “farthest to the left” and representing an 
1See Jarnes Joll, The Second International 1889-1914 (London, 1955); and Merle 
Fainsod, International Socialism and the World War (Cambridge, Mass., 1935). 
* An article of this title by de Man appeared in Le Peuple, [Brussels] 26 January 1919. 
It was signed “Un officier socialiste”. — For de Man’s own ideological and personal re- 
action to the trauma of the war, see K Russkomu Soldatu [To the Russian Soldier] 
(Moscow, n.d. [1917]); The Remaking of a Mind. A Soldier’s Thoughts on War and 
Reconstruction (New York and London, 1919); and La Legon de la guerre (Brussels, 
1920) [a reprinting of articles originally appearing weekly in Le Peuple 7 May - 3 June 
1919]. Further evidence is provided in his three significantly different writings of his 
autobiography: Aprés Coup (Mémoires) (Brusscls-Paris, 1941); Cavalier Seul - Quarante- 
cing annécs de socialisme européen (Geneva, 1948); and Gegen den Strom — Memoiren 
cines europiischen Sozialisten (Stuttgart, 1953). - Unless otherwise specified, all references 
inthis article are to works by de Man. 
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undeniably revolutionary cause, exercised an almost irresistible 
attraction for those chagrined by the compromises of politics within 
the bourgeois system. Socialists not won over to the Bolshevik cause 
found themselves in the vulnerable position of being identified witha 
society that was sponsoring counter-revolutionary Interventionism 
and of being charged with the fateful responsibility for “splitting the 
working class”. It is understandable that it was in Germany, racked 
by defeat and dissension, where a Social Democratic Minister of War 
employed Freikorps troops to suppress strikers, that the dilemma of 
the radicals was most cruelly experienced." 


Under these circumstances it is easy to see why de Man’s incessantly 
reiterated calls for a radical regeneration of the socialist movement 
met with a ready response, The uniqueness of his approach lay in the 
fact that he diagnosed the opportunism, reformism, bureaucratization, 
and “embourgeoisification” of the socialist movement as primarily 
consequent upon the nature of the Marxist theory by which it received 
theoretical guidance.? An alternative and more adequate theoretical 
equipment would enable the socialist movement to escape the con- 
tamination of its environment. Thus this was no merely academic 
treatise of a Kathedersozialist, despite its bulky and tightly-argued 
pages; it was rather a call to action, written by a socialist militant on the 
basis of experience in the movement and in the war. 

If the implications of the Psychology were of such practical and 
immediate significance, the analysis itself dealt with more recondite 
material. Although his empirical observations of the degeneration of 
the socialist movement were about the only part of the work to receive 
nearly universal praise, the author’s attention was concentrated upon 
the more difficult, if ultimately more rewarding, matter of social 
theory. Here he attempted to distinguish the nature of his critique of 
Marxism from that of Eduard Bernstein; the revisionist, de Man held, 
was principally concerned with various modifications of hypotheses 
within the general Marxist framework, but he advanced little criticism 
of Marxist method as such; while the Psychology was specifically 


1 The situational basis of de Man’s impact was suggested by Frits de Jong, Aanvaard- 
bare Vernieuwing? Het hedendaags democratisch Socialisme en de Gedachtenwereld van 
Hendrik de Man, in: Socialisme en Democratie, 9. Jaargang, n. 3 (March 1952), 187-200. 
* The argument ran essentially that the corruption of the socialist movement was a 
consequence of the pursuit of interests - under present circumstances; and Marxism 
encouraged such action. The argument is most explicitly developed in “Die Begriindung 
des Sozialismus”, Sozialismus aus dem Glauben, 27-28, but underlies the theme of the 
Psychology, and indeed all of de Man’s work. Growing recognition of the inconsequence 
of Marxist theory for this development is evident, however; the despairing climax 
is indicated below, p. 416. 
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concerned with the validity and implications of the general method- 
ological and philosophical nature of the Marxist system. Some of the 
points raised in the revisionist controversy of the first years of the 
century were to appear in de Man’s work, but while their empirical 
importance had increased, rather than diminished, since Bernstein’s 
time, their position in the argument was now quite different." 

De Man distinguished a series of philosophical positions — “summa- 
tized in the catchwords determinism, causal mechanism, historicism, 
rationalism, and economic hedonism” 2 — that he identified as charac- 
teristic of the Marxist system. While he was to attack each of these 
positions separately, it was their coalescence in support of the under- 
lying conviction of Marxist analysis — “the belief that social activities 
are determined by an awareness of economic interests” 3 — that was the 
focus of his criticism. The interpretation of this phrase is a vexing 
problem. De Man generally characterized this doctrine as a “theory of 
motives”, and in more than one place he lays himself open to charges 
of interpreting Marxism as an instance of what might be called 
“psychological rationalism”.* The argument would then turn on the 
question of the relative predominance of rational and irrational factors 
in the determination of human action, and his criticism of Marxism 
would fall into the familiar form of calling attention to the extent to 
which man is swayed by irrational passions.5 

But the Marxist doctrine is an institutional, not a psychological, 
analysis of action; it regards as determinative of action in the long run 
only certain patterns of development of the situation (emphasizing in 
this connection a particular technological-economic complex as 
ultimately controlling). Psychological variables, such as the moral 
nature of the employer, are regarded as not being of strategic signifi- 
cance to the operation of the system as a whole, but serve rather only a 
neutral, mediating function. 

In this light, the Marxist outlook can be regarded in the first place as 
an instance of a “methodological rationalism” that defines a merely 
1Cf. Peter Gay, The Dilemma of Democratic Socialism: Eduard Bernstcin’s Challenge 
to Marx (New York, 1952). 

* Psychology, 23. 

5 Tbid., 24. 

He is attacked as holding such a position in an interesting article by Paul Lazarsfeld, 
Die Psychologie in Hendrik de Mans Marxkritik, in: Der Kampf, 20. Jahrgang, Nr. 6 
(June 1927), 270-274, and in Otto Heinrich Kahler, Determinismus und Voluntarismus 
in der “Psychologie des Sozialismus” Hendrik de Mans. Zur Kritik des psychologisch 
begriindeten Sozialismus. Inaugural-Dissertation, Rupprecht-Carola-Universitat Heidel- 
berg (Dillingen a. D., 1929), 29-32. 

5 Cf. Max Weber, Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New York, 1947), 


92-93. 
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hypothetical course of action in terms of which the actual course of 
events can be assessed. Secondly, however, in the absence of any 
standard of orientation of the actor to the situation other than that of 
“rationality”, Marxism must be regarded as a species of “positivism”, 
That is, action is seen as a more or less effective adjustment to the 
situation, defined in terms of the maximization of interests. Social 
analysis then becomes a matter of referring the “subjective” genesis of 
action to the “objective” structure of interests. The Marxists do not 
say that action always follows interests, but “false consciousness”, used 
to account for the empirical divergence of behavior from the pattern 
defined by the pursuit of interests, is allowed to have only a delaying 
and obfuscating role, and is analyzable only in terms of the rationalistic 
categories of “ignorance” and “error”. Thus the only structural basis 
for behavior is the clarity of understanding by actors of their relation- 
ship to the conditions and means of production.! 

The weight of de Man’s analysis certainly favors this latter inter- 
pretation of Marxism as positivistic. The kernel of his theoretical 
criticism is that the approach underlying Marxism is inadequate to 
account for much of human behavior, not on the basis of irrationality, 
but rather because it does not take into account the determination of 
behavior by factors other than the structure of “interests”. By and 
large de Man was inclined to accept the Marxist analysis insofar as 
behavior could be viewed as a process of the maximization of interests; 
thus he remained faithful to the general picture that Marx had given 
of the structural conflicts endemic in capitalism between actors on the 
basis of their relationship to the means of production. But he rejected 
the view that such interest-relations exhausted the structural deter- 
mination of human action. 


The empirical material for his theoretical argument here was drawn 
largely from the difficulties that the Marxist schema underwent in 
attempting to explain the anomalous lack of development of class- 


1 This interpretation of de Man’s analysis of Marxism is based on conceptual develop- 
ments that have been explicitly developed after the publication of de Man’s principal 
theoretical works, but it is the author’s contention that the full significance of de Man’s 
contributions can be demonstrated in anachronistic terms without essential distortion of 
his thought. The theoretical orientation of the present article is to be found in Talcott 
Parsons’ Structure of Social Action (New York and London, 1937). 

2“... Au risque de surprendre ceux de mes amis qui n’ont pas apergu que ma critique du 
marxisme porte sur autre chose que l’analyse marxicnne du capitalisme, j’essaicrai de 
montrer... pourquoi cette analyse me semble étre plus prés de la vérité que ceile de ses 
antagonistes”. Le capitalisme libéral, in: Bulletin d’Information ct de Documentation de 
la Banque Nationale de Belgique, VI-iéme année, t. I, n. 8 (25 April 1931), 270. 
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consciousness in America! The Marxist determinants of action 
- roughly the capitalist economic form — were substantially the same 
in both the New and Old Worlds, but in other respects conditions 
were radically disparate. De Man was willing to accord significance to 
the various factors that the Marxists adduced to explain this pheno- 
menon as merely a temporary disequilibrium, but the prima facie case 
was certainly against the orthodox explanation, and the stubborn and 
continued resistance of the American “superstructure” to get into 
alignment with its technological-economic base suggested that, on the 
contrary, “it was... much less a question of a simple lag of the political 
behind the economic development as it was of a difference in the 
direction and type of the political development itself.” 

The critique of Marxism that de Man erected on the basis of the 
inadequacy of its positivistic methodology was far-reaching. One 
thesis was that the conceptual restriction of the structural deter- 
minants of action to the means and conditions of production neces- 
satily led to a fallacious understanding of social process, while the 
other basic argument questioned the validity of the Marxist prognosis 
of capitalism. 

There is some suggestion in de Man’s writings — at least in the days 
before the Great Depression — that it might turn out that capitalism 
was viable ;3 that the economic developments foreseen by Marx were 
not only in part contravened by new developments within that sphere 
but also were counter-balanced to some extent by the structural 
significance of such phenomena, outside the economic realm, as the 
growth of the new middle classes. It may be suggested that the strong 
ambivalence that de Man showed to America was certainly related to 
this judgment. He discovered there a “liberal” and open capitalism, 
testing on the unimpeded exercise of those “pre-capitalistic” virtues 
by which he was so greatly attracted. Although he used this example 
to prove the futility of the Marxist effort to exclude non-economic 
considerations in historical analysis, he was himself theoretically 
embarrassed by the success of American capitalism. The difficulty was 


1 De Man’s personal experience in America undoubtedly made this problem more salient 
to him. See: Au Pays du Taylorisme, Petite Bibliothéque du “Peuple”, no. 5 (Brussels, 
1919); and a series of articles under the title of “Lettre d’Amérique” or “...du Canada” 
appearing irregularly in Le Peuple 8 August 1919 — 31 October 1920. 

? Cavalier seul, 114. The classic discussion was Werner Sombart, Warum gibt es in den 
Vereinigten Staaten keinen Sozialismus? Durchgesehener Abdruck aus dem XXII. 
Bande des Archives fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen, 1906). Sce 
below, pp. 398-399, for the alternative cxp!anation that de Man developed. 

3 “Die Begriindung des Sozialismus”, Sozialismus aus dem Glauben, 15, indicates, for 
instance, that there is no question but that capitalism can satisfy the material and social 
needs of the proletariat. 
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vanquished by the assertion of the incompatibility of the practice of 
the “pre-capitalist” values within the institutional pattern that would 
inevitably be established by the development of such phenomena as 
monopolization.! Even under such circumstances the outcome would 
not be altogether certain, however, and in the meantime, he argued in 
a much later work, how would it be possible to attract the workers to 
socialism if American capitalism was giving the worker three to four 
times the wages that he would receive under European socialism? ? 
He did not believe that a socialist economy as such would be neces- 
sarily inferior in efficiency to the comparable capitalist economy, but it 
could not be denied that in fact up to the present capitalism had been 
more successful than socialism in meeting the material demands of 
the worker. 


The pragmatic importance of theoretical inadequacy lay in its impli- 
cations for the policy of the socialist movement. Thus in one field the 
Marxist insistence on the unique and compulsive significance of 
economic structure led to the dogma of the infeasibility of effective 
reform within capitalist society. Theoretical recognition of the fact of 
reform was sought in its interpretation as temporary or relative (as in 
the theory of impoverishment), as based on structurally fortuitous 
circumstances (as in the theory of imperialism), or as a merely super- 
ficial tactical concession in the class struggle (as in the Bismarckian 
social legislation). The pursuit of reforms was accorded legitimacy 
only to the extent that such action could be interpreted as contributing 
to the heightening of class-consciousness.? But, de Man argued, the 
phenomenological effectiveness of reform could not be denied, and in conjunction 
with this circumstance Marxist ideology unwittingly gave rise to 
reformism, the covert substitution of reformist for revolutionary 
goals. In the first place, theoretical embarrassment led to simple 
unguided opportunism, but much more important was that the pursuit 
of interests, which Marxism incited on the assumption that it would 
bring about the triumph of socialism, would on the contrary snder 
the conditions of contemporary capitalism \ead to reformist accommodation. 
At the time of the formulation of “scientific socialism” economic 


1 Sce Lettre d’Amérique: L’ Handicap Europe-Amérique, in: Le Peuple, 2 October 1920 
(letter dated 15 September). 

2 Au dela du nationalisme (Geneva, 1944), 237; this is a greatly expanded version of the bro- 
chure Réflexions sur la paix (Brusscls-Paris, 1942), which had been scized upon publication. 
3 De Man recalls the persuasiveness of Wilhelm Liebknecht’s Kein Kompromiss, kein 
Wahlbiindnis (Berlin, 1899) in this respect. Car] E. Schorske, German Social Democracy 
1905-1917, Harvard Historical Studies, v. LXV (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), 21-22, analyzes 
the radical stand of Rosa Luxemburg, who deprecated the legitimacy of the existence of 
trade unions on this basis. 
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conditions were such that the proletarian pursuit of “interests” was 
necessarily revolutionary, but Marx’ projection of the impoverishment 
of the proletariat had proved highly inaccurate, and nowadays much 
of the revolutionary impetus was dissipated by the gratification that 
capitalism afforded. 

Moreover, the Marxist legitimation of the struggle for interests also 
had the unintentional consequence of involving the workers in 
nationalistic conflicts, for the imperialistic rivalries of which nation- 
alism was the political expression were matters of vital interest to the 
proletariats of the various competing national units. However, de 
Man was far from accepting the adequacy of this explanation of 
proletarian nationalism, and was rather inclined to see it as an in- 
stance of a more general phenomenon, the assimilation to the capitalist 
environment that he termed the process of “embourgeoisification”. 

Marxist ideology was largely involved also in this retrograde 
development. A corollary of the conviction of the futility of pre- 
revolutionary reform was that the only task left to the socialist militant 
within capitalist society was the building up of the organizational 
strength and revolutionary will of the socialist movement in order 
that the death-agonies of capitalism might be shortened. But this 
principled abstention from institutional realization of socialism, in the 
face of the growth of reformism and the unanticipated longevity of the 
capitalist era, created a strain that was marked not only in the ad- 
mission of socialist nationalism but also by changes in the very goals 
of socialism itself. For not only was the socialist movement becoming 
just another pressure-group acting on behalf of its members to secure 
a more favorable distribution of goods, but the proletariat in its 
untutored defencelessness before the capitalist environment was taking 
over the scale of values that was typical of the most degraded elements 
of a degraded system, ‘so that the triumph of the proletariat would 
result in a “socialism” characterized by the domination of Philistinism. 
In de Man’s analysis Marxist ideology had equally pernicious con- 
sequences for the socialist movement in the more strictly political 
field. Thus he pointed out that the same corollary of the exclusively 
political focus of revolutionary activity within capitalist society would 
contribute significantly in another way to the development of re- 
formism: It would be almost impossible to stem the conservative 
impact of the growth of the bureaucratic apparatus that political 
organization would bring into being.! More significantly, Marxist 


! The influence of Robert Michci’s classic study of the Social Democratic bureaucracy 
is undoubtedly to be detected here: Zur Sociologie des Partciwesens in der modernen 
Demokratie (Leipzig, 1910); see Carl E. Schorske, op. cit., for the historical foundations 
for the anti-burcaucratic animus of the German radicals, especially 316-321. 
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expectation of the coming preponderance and providential role of the 
proletariat permitted the adoption of only hostile or at the most 
instrumental relations with other class-elements in the population, 
But, de Man maintained, there was much evidence that indicated that 
the proletariat would never achieve a preponderant position in society, 
and under these circumstances the Marxist policies could lead only to 
impotence or minoritarian rule. And lastly, the underlying assumption 
of the exclusive significance of economic considerations as structural 
determinants of action had as consequence a naive and unrealistic 
corollary of post-revolutionary identity of interests, that would lead 
to a state socialism inevitably dominated by the despotism of a self- 
perpetuating bureaucratic oligarchy. 


* * 
* 


From the moment that de Man first made public his dissatisfaction 
with Marxism he was subject to fierce attack on the part of the 
orthodox. The vituperative denunciation that appeared in the Com- 
munist press could be written off as de rigueur, but the bitterness of the 
Leipziger Volkszeitung and other organs of the SPD Left undoubtedly 
had its roots in feelings of betrayal. In a warm and conciliatory letter 
to Kautsky recalling their past comradeship and their common 
devotion to the socialist cause, the renegade tried to avert the wrath 
of the Nestor of German Social Democracy - but in vain, and Die 
Gesellschaft gave notice of the official disapproval and excommunication 
of the new disturber of the socialist peace. The tacit answer to de 
Man’s response “Is Criticism of Marx Harmful to the Party?” ap- 
peared to be an unequivocal affirmative, and the heretic was thereafter 
obliged to resort to other channels in order to distribute a reply to his 
condemnation. His own mentor, Vandervelde, made the disapproval of 
the old guard virtually unanimous, and while there was impassioned 
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of the socialist movement was against his ideological innovation! 


1 For the Gesellschaft broadside, see Karl Schréder, Marxismus oder Psychologismus?, 
in: 3. Jahrgang, H. 3 (March 1926), 241-261; de Man, Ist Marxkritik parteischadigend? 
Von der Kritik der Psychologie zur Psychologie der Kritik, ibid., 3. Jahrg., H. 5 (May 
1926), 458-472; Karl Schroder, Wer ist in der Defensive? Ein Schlusswort, ibid., 473-476; 
Gustav Radbruch, Uberwindung des Marxismus? Betrachtungen zu Hendrik de Man, 
ibid., 3. Jahrg., H. 10 (October 1926), 368-375; Karl Kautsky, De Man als Lehrer. Eine 
Nachlese, ibid., 4. Jahrg., H. 1 (January 1927), 62-77; and, finally, Paul Lazarsfeld, loc. 
cit. De Man’s letter to Kautsky is to be found in the Kautsky Archives, International 
Institute for Social History, Amsterdam; and his vain efforts to get a reply in the official 
journal are to be seen in the de Man archives; it was finally printed as Antwort an Kautsky 
(Jena, 1927). Capping the opposition came the publication of Emile Vandervelde, Jenseits 
des Marxismus, in: Die Gesellschaft, 5. Jahrg., N. 3 (March 1928), 222-230. This article 
simultaneously appeared as Au dela du Marxisme, in: L’Avenir Social, t. 1, n. 3 (March 
1928), 134-142, and was republished in Etudes marxistes of Vandervelde (Brussels, 1930). 
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The political inspiration of almost all of the criticism surrounding 
de Man’s novel judgment of the significance of Marxist ideology did 
not contribute to a productive discussion of social theory, but 
through the welter of controversy it is possible to make out some 
points that deserve serious consideration. The most banal charge 
against the author was of course that he had misinterpreted Marxism. 
De Man had tried to avoid the infinite regression involved in the 
determination of What Marx Really Meant, on the basis that his 
critique was addressed not to Marx but to Marxism, i.e., “the elements 
of Marxist teaching which live on in the labour movement, in the form 
of emotional valuations, social volitions, methods of actions, principles, 
and programs...” ! But he was taken to task for setting up a straw 
man, and indeed to the extent that he maintained that there was a 
homology between the abstruse and the vulgarized versions of Marxist 
theory he was in logic obliged to defend the plausibility of his inter- 
pretation of the former. 

Most critics contented themselves with indignant protests that 
Marxism rightly understood did not imply a rationalistic psychology : 
with this judgment, as we have seen, de Man was in general agreement. 
But more subtle commentators in discussing the “rationalism” that de 
Man attributed to Marxism argued that the theory could include 
recognition of the efficacy of psychic factors while insisting on their 
situational determination: the content of the psychological variables 
was ultimately supplied by the conditions and means of production. 
Thus Kahler, de Man’s most formidable opponent intellectually, 
declared: “But what distinguishes Marx from de Man... is the realistic 
judgment that no social group can infringe its own vital interests, that 
the ‘motives of man’ — as generally all ethical demands ~ find their real 
limits in group egoism.” Such a characterization of Marxism was, 
however, fully consistent with de Man’s analysis of it as positivistic: 
action is seen as ultimately a matter of the implementation of the 
pursuit of interests. Further argument might then turn on the question 
of the relative empirical adequacy of the alternative social doctrines, but 
in the critical discussion of de Man’s ideas the “voluntaristic” inter- 
pretation of the historical development of the socialist movement that 
he presented in lieu of the Marxist interpretation received little 
attention.” Instead, the battle raged around his thesis of the contri- 
bution of Marxism to that degeneration of the socialist movement to 
which he had drawn attention. In general, his somber picture of the 
moral condition of the proletariat was received as a welcome relief 
from leftist cant, though there were some who maintained that for 
! Preface to the First Edition of the German Original, Psychology, 16. 


* See below, pp. 397-399. 
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purposes of argument he had exaggerated the indications of decadence, 
attributing to the whole proletariat characteristics that were at most 
distinctive of a small and unrepresentative minority —- doomed to 
disappear with the inevitable evolution of class relations.! But the 
crux of the argument for most critics lay in the explanation of the 
flagging of the revolutionary will, and here the standard objection to 
the analysis that the Psychology presented was that the pursuit of 
interests need not be conducted in the reformist spirit that the author 
had indicated. Marxist materialism did not legitimize personal egoism 
but insisted merely on the acknowledgment of the thesis that the 
action of groups was ultimately circumscribed by their relations to the 
means of production. Marxism was a sociology, not a psychology, and 
the moral responsibility of the individual was by no means contro- 
verted by the judgment of the limited (but real) efficacy of moral 
conviction.? A true understanding of historical materialism led not to 
quietistic indulgence but to the realization that man can make his own 
history; not to reformist submission to capitalism but to the conviction 
that only by ceaseless and uncompromising struggle could the old 
order be overthrown. The real threat to the integrity of the socialist 
cause, these critics maintained, was the weakening of the class struggle, 
as propounded by sentimentalists whose petty-bourgeois moralistic 
illusions were an echo of the excrescent growth of bureaucratic 
elements within the labor movement. To these strictures de Man’s 
reply was twofold: his incessantly repeated contention that under 
conditions of contemporary capitalism the class struggle by no means 
necessarily led to socialism; and the argument that while /ogically it was 
true enough that Marxism need not entail anomic self-seeking, 
psychologically its legitimation of the pursuit of interests had led to 
exactly that result under current conditions.’ 


In his sustained and earnest efforts to counter the damaging charge 
that his approach involved a softening of the struggle for socialism, 
de Man was obliged to explore the pragmatic implications of a social 
methodology alternative to positivism. One accusation was that his 
renunciation of the Marxist schema necessarily led back to an idealistic 
minimization of the significance of the situation of action, and that 
hence such a socialism was “utopian”, not in the old sense that it 
lacked a social basis but rather in the sense that it had an unrealistically 


1 Heinrich Strébel, Ein Kritiker des Marxismus, in: Der Aufbau (Sozialistische Wochen- 
zeitung), 17. Jahrg., Nr. 8 (19 February 1926), 29-30. 

2 E.g., Kautsky, loc. cit., 73. 

3 See below, p. 416, fn. 2, for recognition that the degeneration of the socialist movement 
had roots other than Marxist adherence. 
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optimistic picture of the political problems faced by the socialist 
movement.! Indeed there is evidence to show that de Man was more 
sanguine than most Marxists about the possibility for the avoidance of 
violence at the time of the triumph of the socialist forces, but this was 
an empirical judgement that was not directly given by the method- 
ological frameworks.” Certainly de Man’s rejection of the adequacy of 
the positivistic analysis did not logically entail a denial of the signifi- 
cance of the situational factors with which that analysis was concerned. 
In other words, idealism is not the only logical alternative to positivism: 
and the whole tenor of de Man’s writings was in the direction of 
employing a “voluntaristic” methodology in which both situation and 
idea are elements of action. 

In Die soxialistische Idee, published in 1933, de Man laid down the 
theoretical foundations for his positive formulation of the origin, 
nature, and tasks of the socialist movement. In the course of a lengthy 
historical analysis attempting to define the quintessence of socialism, 
he devoted particular attention to the institutional and cultural 
synthesis which was reached in the pre-capitalist bourgeois civilization 
of the High Middle Ages. The essential values of the Western tradition, 
exemplified in such creations as Thomistic philosophy, Gothic archi- 
tecture, and guild democracy, reached at this moment a fullness of 
expression which has never since been duplicated, for technology and 
economic organization, politics and art, religion and science were 
here united in a coherent, mutually consistent system, of which the 
essence was exemplified by the Benedictine motto: Oxi /aborat orat.§ 

With the waning of the Middle Ages and the gradual emergence of 
the capitalist economy, and above all with the explosive development 
of industrial and finance capitalism, the earlier synthesis was destroyed 
and the contemporary scene was marked not only by the familiar 
contradictions of the Marxist analysis but also by a more profound 
tension: 


“As in social reality production and consumption, work and 
property are gradually becoming separated, so also in cognizance 
what should be and what is, normative and empirical apprehension, 


1 Kahler, op. cit., 41. 

? De Man, Sozialismus und Gewalt, in: Neue Wege: Blatter fiir religidse Arbeit, 22. Jahrg. 
H. 3 (March 1928), 100-107; the same article appears in: Gewalt und Gewaltlosigkeit: 
Handbuch des aktiven Pazifismus (Ziirich und Leipzig, 1928), 160-168, ed. by Franz 
Kobler. 

3 De Man even went so far as to say that: “Die Devise des revolutionaren Biirgertums 
von 1789 ‘Freiheit, Gleichheit, Briiderlichkeit’ ist niemals in der Geschichte des Abend- 
landes ihrer Verwirklichung naher gewesen als in den stidtischen Republiken des 
Hochmittelalters.” Die Sozialistische Idee, 41. 
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religion and science, philosophical speculation and _ positive 
knowledge, morality of mankind and social mores, theoretical 
ideal and the standard of actual behavior are also becoming 
distinct.” 1 


The “Arbeitsbirgertum” had been replaced by a “Besitebiirgertum’’, the 
illegitimacy of whose position was exemplified in a perversion of the 
values of Western society — evident in the [Veblenesque] preference of 
outward appearance to inner worthiness, of luxury to comfort, of 
material acquisition to spiritual treasure.? 

In the dialectic of de Man’s analysis socialism was the historical 
instrument for the resolution of these contradictions. For it repre- 
sented the means for the transcendence of that sterile play of inter- 
ests, concerned only with questions of Who Gets What, to which 
capitalism had largely reduced mankind. “For socialism means not 
[only] a different distribution of existing values, but a different 
ranking, an overthrow of society on the basis of fundamentally 
different codes of life, a transvaluation of current values.” 3 The 
socialist movement was not, then, simply a product of capitalism, but 


“We must look upon it as the product of a reaction which occurs 
when capitalism (a new social state) comes into contact with a | 


human disposition which may be termed pre-capitalist. This 
disposition is characterized by a certain fixation of the sense 
of moral values, a fixation which can only be understood with refer- 
ence to the social experiences of the days of feudalism and the 
craft guilds, to Christian ethics, and to the ethical principles of 
democracy.” 4 


Such an interpretation, built on the inclusion of voluntaristic ele- 
ments as structural determinants of action, would allow for the 
explanation, in terms of the same variables, of the disparate European 
and American sociopolitical developments. The economic order of 
capitalism could not per se be held responsible for the development of 
socialism, since the economic system was substantially the same on 
both sides of the Atlantic. And the basic content of the “collective 
1 Thid., 142. 

* See also de Man, Vermassung und Kulturverfall: cine Diagnose unserer Zcit (Bern, 
1951). 

* Socialisme constructif, 123. In lectures in 1895-1896 but not published until after de 
Man’s Psychology, Emile Durkheim drew essentially the same distinction between two 
concepts of communal organization of society, the utilitarian (e.g., oriented to the one 
goal of the maximization of wealth, as in Marxism), and what might be called the “im- 
perative” (e.g., oriented to a complex of goals, as in de Man’s socialism): Socialisme 
(Paris, 1928). See Talcott Parsons, op. cit., 338-342. 


4 Psychology, 39. 
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unconscious” or “established disposition” of Western man, a precipi- 
tate of history, was common also to Europeans and Americans. The 
essential differentia lay in the social conditions in which the economic 
form was imbedded; it was the European class structure that was 
primarily responsible for the generation of a class-conscious socialist 
movement. In the “pure capitalism” of America, unimpeded by the 
survival of pre-industrial social structures, there was only an interest- 
movement on the part of the workers, while in Europe the injured 
amour-propre of the proletariat added an ethical-political dimension to 
the conflict of interests, to such a point that European socialism could 
be seen as being “a question of dignity quite as much as a question of 
interest”. The genesis of the socialist movement then defined its goal: 
the realization within an economic order characterized by industrial 
means of production of the essential values of the Western tradition, 


9 


the institutional realization of a “socialist culture”. 


The pragmatic implications of such a conception of the socialist 
movement were momentous. Jo she extent that those enlisted in the 
socialist cause were in actual fact motivated by considerations other 
than the pursuit of interests, it became possible to avoid those 
noxious developments that de Man had analyzed in his attack on 
Marxism. 

The critical question was of course the validity of his depiction of 
the movement. Here two different points must be distinguished. The 
theoretical one concerns the admissibility of disinterested elements in 
the determination of action (wot a denial of the efficacy of interested 
elements, please note!). The empirical point concerns the deter- 
mination of the actual role played by such disinterested elements in 
the case under examination: the socialist movement. 

If it were objected that the voluntaristic approach involved a return 
to pre-Marxist reliance on impalpable, vague, and unstable matters 
of subjective valuation, in contrast to the concrete, identifiable, and 
stubborn interests of the orthodox school, de Man’s reply brought out 
several themes. In the first place, he argued, a voluntaristic socialist 
movement was no less based on hard Marxist interests: socialism was 
not a renunciation but a sublimation of the class struggle. Secondly, 
the socialist movement was of course in favor of the attainment of 
many such interests: the recognition that there were other goals did 
not debar the struggle for, e.g., higher wages. Thirdly, while he 
rejected Marxist “mechanical determinism”, he was not less aware of 
the indispensability of situational factors for the formation of that 


1 Psychology, $7. 
® See Der Sozialismus als Kulturbewegung (Berlin, 1926). 
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socialist consciousness by which the movement was to be informed, 
Lastly, the intangibility of such a consciousness did not make it the 
less real or effective. On the contrary, the greater the play between 
interest and idea, the more it would be possible to add to the mo- 
mentum of the socialist movement by the attraction to it of those 
whose own interests would not be directly benefited by the reali- 
zation of the socialist program. A realistic outlook must recognize the 
efficacy of both idea and interest. Socialism was distinct from the inter- 
est-movement of the proletariat, but it did support the proletariat in its 
conflict with the capitalist opponents “not, that is, because the class 
victory of the proletariat would be identical with socialism, but simply 
because and to the degree that the proletariat, through its class 
position, is induced (not uniquely, but earlier, more generally, and 
more decisively than the other members of the working community 
{die anderen arbeitenden Schichten}), to make the demands of socialism 
its own.” 1 


The essential task of the socialist movement was accordingly to infuse 
the class conflicts of capitalist society with a socialist consciousness. 
If Marx had given a providential role to the proletariat based upon its 
interest-position inside the capitalist order, de Man assigned a similar 
role to the proletariat based on its cultural position outside that order. 
Or at least such was his original conception, which made sense in 
terms of the “heroic age” of socialism when the fight for interests was 
necessarily revolutionary ;? but, as we have seen, the very success of the 
class struggle had led to a profound accommodation of the proletariat 
to capitalism. Confronted with this deception, de Man persevered in 
his search for a means of escape from capitalist contamination. He 
placed his hopes notably on two putative developments: the eventual 
satiation of the “finite” capitalistic demands of the working class, and 
the admission of the non-interested, notably the intellectuals, to the 
socialist cause. The first “solution” rested upon a conception of class 
organization that suggests that of an “estate” society; the proletarian 
class, while participating in the symbiotic processes of production, 
was to preserve a separate culture from the other elements of society. 
In the light of experience it seems extremely unlikely that the degree 


1 Die sozialistische Idee, 231. 
2 “C’est en vertu de cette fiévre religieuse, de cette croyance 4 l’in¢luctable nécessité d’un 
bouleversement de l’ordre social, que le mouvement avait son allure héroique d’alors. 
Car, il fallait, de ce temps-la, étre un héros, un apdtre pour étre socialiste. Tous les diri- 
geants aussi bien que ceux qui les suivaient, étaient imbus de ce sentiment religieux, de 
cet esprit de sacrifice.” Réalités et illusions du progrés socialiste, compte-rendu sténo- 
graphique de la conférence donnée par Henri de Man 4 Liége le 13 mars 1926, Education- 
Récréation, t. 8,n. 5 (May 1926), 67. 
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of distinction of culture that de Man had in mind could have been 
realized, and hence his hope for a distinctively “socialist” employment 
of material wealth on the part of the proletariat was naive. For 
industrialization of a society, whether under socialist or capitalist 
auspices, requires a universalistic status system incompatible with 
tigid divisions of social strata. Furthermore, the insatiability of 
acquisitiveness that de Man branded as the stigma of rank capitalism 
is also the symbolic expression of that differentiation of reward by 
which the valuation of labor, which he saw as the essence of the 
Western and socialist value system, has in actual fact been realized. 
As the example of America suggests, it is not so much the fact of 
economic differentiation as the adequacy of its legitimation in terms 
of the accepted value system, that has furnished the impulse to the 
socialist movement. 

With the gradual decline in his faith in the proletariat as the standard- 
bearers of a cultural socialism, de Man placed greater and greater hope 
on the attraction to the movement of the non-interested idealists, the 
“Gesinnungssoxialisten”. It is at this point that there seems to be some 
justice to the charge of many of his critics that he favored an elitist 
socialism, notably that dominated by intellectuals. There are 
at least three different elements to be separated here: first, de Man’s 
conviction of the infeasibility of the direction or formulation of 
policy by the masses (a doctrine inspired by Le Bon, Michels, and 
Pareto);! secondly, the multiplication of the difficulties of mass 
democracy under conditions of party bureaucratization, interested 
control of media of mass communications, etc.;? and thirdly, the 
particular role that he was inclined to give the intellectuals in the 
socialist movement.? He himself protested against the charge of 
ditism, saying that he was by no means convinced that virtue was an 
appurtenance of any one class, nor had he said that the worker could 
not be an idealist.4 In his argument he was undoubtedly sincere; but 
the conviction of the particular importance of the intellectuals to the 
socialist movement — if that were to exist as a movement dedicated to 
the establishment of a society governed by socialist values — could not 
be denied. His judgment here undoubtedly rested in part on the fact 
that since the material interests of the workers lay, as the Marxists 
insisted, in the direction of the establishment of socialist institutions, 


' See Massen und Fiihrer (Potsdam, 1932). 

? This conviction was illustrated especially by his interpretation and gencralization of his 
experience in Belgium: Cavalier seul, 172-190; Oude en Nieuwe Demokratie, in: Leiding, 
1, Jaarg., N. 5 (May 1939), 290-301; and in a series of articles written for Le Travail 
(uccessor to Le Peuple under the Occupation) September-October 1941; and in a post- 
war MS entitled “Propos sur la démocratie”. 

* See Die Intellektuellen und der Sozialismus (Jena, 1926). 

‘See Réponse 4 Vandervelde, in: L’Avenir Social, se an., n. 5 (May 1928), 259-268. 
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it was most difficult for them to act out of “disinterested” motivation; 
while the intellectual was almost by definition acting against his 





material gain in supporting the socialist movement. Thus in actual fact 
the contribution of the disinterested would come in large part from 
non-proletarians. Moreover, operating on the basis of a sociological 
rather than an economic frame of reference, de Man saw the intellectual 
as peculiarly attracted to the socialist movement because of the nature | 
of his social role in society; he was attracted by the ideology of service 


to the community rather than that of the legitimacy of profit-making! | 


Additionally, the intellectuals would be able to find within the socialist | 
movement the optimum possibility for the exercise of unfettered 
creativity. The basis for this conviction was that this movement, in 
contrast to capitalist enterprise, was not obliged to dissimulate its 
anti-social practice by hypocritical rationalization, but on the contrary, 
having no vested interests, could afford the frank confrontation of 
reality. 

It should be noted that there were other implications of the acceptance | 
of the essential contribution to the socialist movement that would 
arise from the participation of those not primarily actuated by the | 
pursuit of interests. For instance, the spurious owriérisme that had | 
coarsened the tone and obscured the social reality of the Marxist 
movement would become no longer obligatory. Another, democratic 
consequence would be that, although the proletariat retained its 
position of paramountcy in de Man’s analysis of the strategy of 
socialism, there would now be ideological justification for the develop- 
ment of relations with certain other class-elements on the basis of 
constitutionalism, that is, with the recognition of the legitimacy of 
their own autonomy. This circumstance made it possible to anticipate 
the formation of a decisive socialist majority, despite the fact that 
analysis of the socio-economic trends of the capitalist economy 
indicated that Marx’ anticipations of the creation of a numerically | 
overwhelming proletariat were incorrect. | 





Both interested and disinterested elements were essential to the 
triumph of socialism, but de Man did not visualize merely a mixing 
but a fusion of these elements to make a compound, a socialism that 
would form its own configuration through the creation of “socialist 
interests”. There were three theoretical assertions of special signifi- 
1 “Ta catégorie sociale, dont le type est l’ingénieur ou d’une fagon plus générale Ie 
technicien, se distingue de la plupart des autres couches sociales participant a la vie in- 
dustrielle, en ce que le mobile de son activité économique n’est pas en premier lieu un 
intérét acquisitif.” Du plan technique au plan économique, in: Bulletin d’Information et 
de Documentation de la Banque Nationale de Belgique, VIIIe année, t. I, n. 10 (25 May 
1933), 473; see also Les techniciens et la crise (Brussels, 1934), 7-9. 
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cance in this regard. Thesis one: he argued that if values as well as 
interests were efficacious elements in the determination of action, there 
was no inherent reason that socialization should await the consolidation 
of the political hegemony of the proletariat (as the Marxists maintained) ; 
the institutional development of a socialized society could be and 
would in fact have to be a process of the gradual permeation of the 
old capitalist society. Thesis two: the inclusion of values in the definition 
of socialism meant that there was no inherent reason for the restriction 
of socialization to the area of property relationships; social institutions 
of every kind were subject to socialist evaluation. Socialist values need 
not be of only economic relevance. Thesis ¢hree: an understanding of 
the crucial role of values in action led to the recognition that the 
establishment of socialism required an institutionalization of the values 
in question. That is, the desired “socialist” behavior was to be insti- 
gated not only through the structuring of the situation in such a way 
that the pursuit of interests would favor the action in question but also 
by the internalization of “socialist” values, so that interested and dis- 
interested elements would serve to reinforce the same behavior. 

The strategy of the socialist movement would be radically trans- 
formed by the acceptance of the validity of these three arguments. 
The first, sanctioning immediate socialization, would make possible 
the conquest of counter-revolutionary reformism, since no longer 
would the pursuit of interests lead in an anti-socialist direction. By the 
same token, the establishment of socialist institutions would free the 
movement from dependence upon the contributions of the Gesinnungs- 
sozialisten, who could not be expected to dominate a mass movement. 
As de Man put it, 


“Experience has proved that no preaching of more exacting 
religious tenets, however successful it may be in individual 
cases, can effectively counteract the influence of the material 
environment on the behavior of the overwhelming majority of 
men, and thus change the trend of historical evolution.... Of 
course institutional changes presuppose changed or renewed 
ideological motives; but these motives, in their turn, can prove 
their creative power only by actual creation, by efficient action 
upon institutional reality.” } 


The two other propositions immensely broadened the scope and sig- 
nificance of socialization. The thesis of institutionalization gave 
theoretical justification for de Man’s chosen field of activity, the buil- 


1 “The Age of Fear”, MS in possession of author, the original out of which Vermassung 
und Kulturverfall was constructed, 191. 
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ding of “socialist culture” by means of workers’ education. Defining mo’ 
culture as “the founding of a way of life on the basis of a common the 
belief in a hierarchy of values” ,1 he regarded the inculcation of the 





) soc 
new culture as an indispensable and pressing task of the socialist D 
movement, for the greatest threat to that movement lay not so much siot 
in the unexpected tenaciousness of capitalism as in what underlay this attr 
phenomenon: the almost universal acceptance of “capitalist” values | of : 
by the workers, the process of “embourgeoisification”. The anguish atte 
of de Man’s position is revealed by the fact that he was therefore | feo: 
aghast equally at the reformism and the revolutionism of the labor defe 
movement, for if the former lent support to the existence of capitalism, ortl 
the latter would with power lead to a “socialism” in which “capitalist” witl 
values would predominate. And indeed that was exactly his view of | atio 
what had happened in he case of the triumph of the Communist he 
movement in Russia. As early as 1926 he put it: “In Marxist doctrine, soci 
the ‘ideal workman’ is, at any rate in respect of his position in the de : 
industrial enterprise, remarkably and suspiciously like the ‘ideal revi 
workman’ of the ultra-capitalist Taylor system.” * reo! 
the 


Comprehension of the significance of institutionalization for behavior reli 
also cast light on other aspects of the socialist movement. The | it is 
accommodation to the capitalist environment evident in such develop- | chat 
ments as the commercial investment of workers’ funds 3, the restriction 
of trade union policy to bread-and-butter unionism 4, the parties’ tacit | The 
legitimation of the bourgeois political order, etc., etc. could no longer | 11, 
be regarded simply as tactical concessions necessary for the acquisition | Les 
of the requisite power, but were a corruption of the heart of the | *t 
socialist movement. True socialism could come about only as the | ;%* 
result of the direct institutionalization of socialist patterns of behavior, } ,, } 
that is, by the building up of institutional complexes of the labor | # Se 





H. 3 | 
1 Sozialismus als Kulturbewegung, 16. “Tes 
2 Psychology, 69. avait 
3 De Man’s brash critique on this basis of the famous Belgian socialist complex of Vooruit, qu’a 
in: Die Eigenart der belgischen Arbeiterbewegung, Erganzungshefte zur Neuen Zeit, souci 
Nr. 9 (Stuttgart, 1911), 1-28, so roused the wrath of the veteran socialist leader Eduard maté: 
Anseele that it took all the conciliatory power of Emile Vandervelde to keep the 4] 
young critic in the party. des q 


4 Cf. Lenin: “The spontaneous development of the labor movement leads to its becoming |  dirig 
subordinated to bourgeois ideology ...... for the spontancous labor movement is pure and loppx 
simple trade unionism ...... and trade unionism means the ideological enslavement of the | _ pagn 
workers to the bourgeoisie. Hence, our task, the task of Social Democracy, is to combat Septe 
spontaneity, to divert the labor movement from its spontaneous, trade unionist striving to 





quens 
go under the wing of the bourgeoisie, and to bring it under the wing of revolutionary Wein 
Social-Democracy.” What Is to Be Done? in: Selected Works (London, 1936), v. 2, | 5 So: 


62-63. 
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movement in such a way that the individual would increasingly have 
the opportunity to pattern his life in accordance with the values of 
socialist culture. 

De Man’s insistence upon the inclusion of the psychological dimen- 
sion within socialism! gave to hostile critics the opportunity of 
attributing to him a presumably superficial and ineffective preaching 
of a merely “spiritual revolution”. The fact that the focus of his 
attention, unlike that of most socialists, was not upon economic 
reorganization certainly lent plausibility to the accusation. In his 
defence he pointed out that not only did he accept, by and large, the 
orthodox tradition that emphasized the inevitable development 
within capitalism of internal economic contradictions, monopoliz- 
ation, the dominance of finance capitalism, and imperialism 2, but also 
he emphatically agreed with the orthodox solution, namely, the 
socialization of the means of production.’ In terms of political tactics 
de Man was completely aware of the necessity of fully exploiting a 
revolutionary opportunity by the realization of concrete institutional 
reorganization 4, and the theoretical finding was that “...although 
the principles of socialism originate, in the last analysis, in ethical and 
religious motives, it differs from pure ethics and pure religion in that 
it is a mass movement for the realization of specific institutional 
changes”.5 


The third thesis, of the necessity for supra-economic reform, likewise 


1 “Le socialisme n’est pas un état futur, c’est un effort présent, une création perpétuelle. 
Le seul critérium valable des actes socialistes, ce n’est pas un idéal éloigné, c’est le mobile 
actuel.” La crise doctrinale du socialisme, in: Le Monde, ze annéc, n. 76 (16 November 
1929), 23. ; 

* See Warum Ueberwindung des Marxismus?, in: Neue Wege: Blatter fiir religidse Arbeit, 
22, Jahrg., H. 7/8 (July-August 1928), 336-346. 

3 See Verbiirgerlichung des Proletariats?, in: Neue Blatter fiir den Sozialismus, 1. Jahrg., 
H. 3 (March 1930), 106-118; the Foreword to the Sozialistische Idee; and a later comment: 
“Jeus bientdt occasion de m’en apercevoir en constatant que mon livre [Psychology] 
avait beaucoup trop de succés, 4 mon gout, dans certains milieux qui ne demandaient 
qu’ ase contenter d’une ‘révolution des ames’ 4 la portée de tous les amis du genre humain, 
soucieux de ne pas trop déranger leurs habitudes ni de compromettre leurs intéréts 
matériels.” Cavalier seul, 149. 

4 “Le grand probléme technique et psychologique des révolutions victoricuses est donc, 
des que la téte de l’ancien régime est tombée, de le frapper au coeur et 4 l’estomac, en 
dirigeant l’action vers les institutions économiques, les administrations locales, le déve- 
loppement de la puissance sociale autonome des classes travailleuses.” Le Socialisme es- 
pagnol: Lettre 4 un jcune socialistc, in: L’Avenir Social, 8e année, n. 8-9 (August- 
September 1931), 519. Morcover, this follows a discussion of the unfortunate conse- 
quences of not pursuing such a policy, as evidenced by the case of the Germany of the 
Weimar Republic. 

5 Sozialismus und Gewalt, in: Neue Wege: Blatter fiir religidse Arbeit, 22. Jahrg. 
H. 3 (March 1928), 102. 
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had to be defended from the misunderstanding that it would imply 
the neglect of the economic dimension. The basic insight here, which 
de Man developed in one of the pioneer studies of industrial sociology, 
Der Kampf um die Arbeitsfreude*, was that the utilitarian approach 
entirely ignored some of the most important problems of an in- 
dustrial society. As he forcefully but extravagantly put the matter; 
“All the social problems of history are no more than variants of the 
eternal, the supreme, the unique social problem — how can man find 
happiness, not only through work, but in work.”? Analysis then was 
directed to the exploration of the possibilities for the satisfaction of 
the values of Western man within the work-role and the situation 
characteristic of the modern industrial order. Clearly distinguishing in 
principle the effect of capitalist economic organization from the 
technical demands of industrialization, he emphasized, in contrast to 
the prevailing climate of opinion, the positive advantages for the 
exercise of skill and responsibility that industrialism tended, by and 
large, to give the worker. Even more significantly he laid great stress 
on the importance for the worker’s satisfaction of the social organ- 
ization of the local enterprise, emphasizing in particular the signifi- 
cance of responsibility for the ego-satisfaction of the individual worker. 
In another context his analysis brought out the role for work satis- 
faction that the conviction of the contribution of his labor to the 
welfare of the community had for the worker. 

A socialist organization of society would be aimed at the maximiza- 
tion of work satisfaction. Because of the nature of the components of 
such satisfaction, it would be impossible adequately to take care of 
the problem by applying ov/y such measures as formal nationalization. 
The necessity for the conversion of nationalization into socialization 
is a recurrent theme in de Man’s writings, and it was an insight that 
made him distrust the simplistic formulas of the orthodox school. It 
might well be true that the removal of the key means of production 
from private control was indispensable for the realization of a rational 
economic order, but such a step by no means led necessarily to 
socialism, since the position of the individual workers might not 
thereby be bettered at all. Socialization involved the application of the 
fundamental democratic ethos of the West to the occupational field §, 
and periodical electoral approval of governmental policy did not 
exhaust the significance of this democratic movement. 

1 (Jena, 1927). 

2 Psychology, 65. 

3 See, e.g., Die sozialistische Idee, 328-329. The general thesis is expressed: “The relation- 
ships between the worker and his work become more and more satisfactory, in pro- 
portion as the internal organisation of enterprise gives the worker more say in the social 
and technical conditions of his work.” Psychology, 79. 
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Democratic organization of the productive unit within the conditions 
of modern industrial technology presented, to be sure, extremely 
dificult problems, to which de Man had no definitive answer. If he 
left the development of concrete techniques for the resolution of these 
problems to History, he also emphasized some leading ideas that were 
to serve as a guide for the establishment of democratic control. In the 
first place, he stressed the development of the greatest possible degree 
of local autonomy. In his specific recommendations for the operation 
of nationalized enterprises 1 he was insistent on the necessity for the 
removal of administration from the control of central political agencies, 
and the idea of local functional autonomy almost takes on the ap- 
pearance of a panacea in a later recommendation of supranational 
ad hoc agencies for the resolution of international tensions.? Secondly, 
he suggested that the political problems arising from the necessities 
for the coordination of such semi-autonomous enterprises could be 
best resolved through some sort of corporatist arrangement, whereby 
the various interested bodies would receive legitimate representation. 
Lastly, his sober assessment of the condition of the European prole- 
tariat led him to place the greatest emphasis upon the necessity for the 
development of the technical and moral capacities of the workers. 
Quoting Proudhon to the effect that the question of capacity preceded 
that of power, he pointed out that the existing legal facilities for the 
exercise of democratic responsibilities within the local productive 
unit - such as in the Belgian conseils d’entreprises and the German 
Betriebsrate — hardly received effective employment, not so much 
because of the bad faith of the employers as because of the lack of 
understanding, will, training, and, in general, capacity, of the 
workers.4 

Realization of the supra-economic dimensions of socialization was 
of signifiance not only in the field of economic institutions, but meant 
indeed that the whole of life might be impregnated with the values of 
socialism. That is, the socialist style of life would extend to archi- 
tecture and to the family; aesthetic and moral values were at the heart 
of socialist culture. One of the most striking by-products of the 


1 As, for instance, the envisaged nationalization of the Banque Nationale de Belgique; 
see, .g., the chapter in the study prepared under de Man’s direction: Bureau d’Etudes 
Sociales, L’Exécution du Plan du Travail (Antwerp, 1935), 39-82. 

? Au dela du Nationalisme, passim. 

5 Sce Corporatisme et socialisme (Brussels, 1935) [reprinting articles originally appearing 
in Le Peuple 25 July to 3 October 1934]; and Hervorming van het Parlement, in: Leiding 
1, Jaarg., N. 4 (April 1939), 195-205. 

4 See, e.g., Psychology, 453-455. De Man created a characteristic uproar by insisting on 
this point at the first postwar Congress of the Belgian Workers’ Party: Le Peuple, 20 
April 1919. 
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underlying insight into the structural nature of non-economic insti- 
tutions was that it furnished a politically adequate critique of Commu- 
nism, before the enticement of which the democratic socialist parties 
had been in the embarrassing and impotent moral position of al- 
together repudiating the means but having no solid basis for rejecting 
the results. But if political and civil liberties were as indispensable to 
socialism as the socialization of the means of production, then the 
sacrifice of the one for the sake of the other would not be rational, 
the more so since the same considerations indicated that the Marxist 
assumption of the post-revolutionary substantial identity of interests 
was simply a fantasy.! 


* x 
*% 


If the logic of de Man’s voluntaristic analysis of the socialist movement 
indeed led to the implications indicated above, it would seem that he 
had successfully met the critical accusation that the adoption of his 
ideology would bring about the weakening of the struggle for 
socialism. But as de Man had argued that it was psychological rather 
than logical implications of Marxism that were leading the socialist 
movement astray, so now some critics argued that the positive evi- 
dence for judging the import of his doctrine lay in empirical develop- 
ments that were associated with the adoption of his ideas.? There were 
two instances in this respect: the p/aniste movement evoked by the 
Plan du Travail that the Belgian Workers’ Party adopted under de Man’s 
inspiration in the ’thirties’; and the indications of the ultimate impli- 
cations of “de Manian” socialism that were given by the ambiguous 
role that its originator played in Belgium during the Nazi occupation. 


1 “L’expérience soviétique en Russie a montré lerreur d’une interprétation vulgaire et 
automatique de l’idée marxiste... de la lutte des classes comme trame de histoire. En 
supposant que les seuls antagonismes sociaux sont les antagonismes de classe, et que le 
seul motif des antagonismes de classe est l’existence d’intéréts économiques opposés, on 
arrive 4 cette conclusion qu’un état ot le pouvoir est enti¢rement aux mains de la classe 
ouvriére ne connaitra plus d’antagonismes sociaux. La réalité démontre le contraire. 
Ainsi, cet état peut développer au sein de la classe dominante une bureaucratic, une caste 
dirigeante, un groupe d’hommes, détenteurs du pouvoir politique, dont Vattitude diffé- 
rera de la classe des autres, et entrera en conflit avec eux, mais parce que leurs fonctions, 
leur jouissance d’un pouvoir, leur responsabilité, leur prestige, leur désir de maintenit 
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certains avantages, leur ‘déformation professionnelle’ leur donne des habitudes et des | 


‘complexes’ différents.” Eléments de Psychologie appliqués 4 la vie sociale, mimeo- 
graphed syllabus prepared for the Ecole Ouvriére Supéricure, Session de langue fran- 
caise du 3 octobre 1921 au ler avril 1922, 12. 

2 See, e.g. Maria Sokolova, L’Internationale socialiste entre les deux guerres mondiales 
(Paris, 1954), 160; but also, Milorad M. Drachkovitch, De Karl Marx a Léon Blum 
(Geneva, 1954), 137. 
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insti- } | The concept of p/anisme as developed by de Man had a generality 
nmu- | of application despite the fact that it was designed for limited purposes 
atties } in a specific situation. It was a projected remedy for the desperate 
of al- situation of the democratic socialist parties before the double menace 
cting | of the Great Depression and the rise of Fascism, but at the same time 
le to | its fundamental inspiration was in consonance with and an expression 
n the } of the more general ideology which the author had developed. Hence 
ional, | the p/aziste movement can be taken with due caution as indicative of 
arxist | the pragmatic consequences of that ideology.! 

Srests 


The political basis of the P/ax rested on de Man’s unorthodox inter- 
pretation of the origins of fascism, novel at that time but since become 
commonplace. For the first time in history, he declared, “anti-capital- 
istic resentment is being turned against the socialist movement” 2, 
‘ment \ and the explanation of this paradox was to be found in an examination 
rat he | of the social consequences of the depression. The AMittelstand — both 
of his “old” (the independent artisans, retailers, etc.) and “new” (the 
e for | dependent white collar workers, service workers, etc.) —, pushed to the 
rather | wall by the forces of heavy industry and finance capitalism, were 
cialist | teacting to the threat of proletarianization by an effort to maintain 
e evi. | their superior non-proletarian status, which was all the more desperate 
relop- | the more they faced economic destitution. It was folly not to recognize 
were | the ineluctability of this political reaction, argued de Man; fascism 
yy the } could be effectively fought only by granting full recognition of the 
Man’s } legitimacy of non-proletarian status in a program designed to assuage 
impli- | the fears and rally the support of potential fascists. A policy designed 
guous } to reinvigorate the (capitalist) economy would remove the threat of 
ation, | social disgrace and allow the formation of a “Front du Travail” on the 
} part of that overwhelming sector of the population suffering from 
gaireet | the economic crisis. 

ire. En | ~=Accordingly, the economic program characteristic of p/anisme 





: ~ demanded a profound modification of the traditional socialist call for 
»sés, : ; ‘ ‘ 5; 
a classe} itegral nationalization of the means of production. In place of an 


ntraire, | ineffective oscillation between visionary demands and_ peripheral 
ne caste } reforms, de Man called for a program of immediate “structural” 
le diff’ | modifications of the economy such that the “levers of command”, 
wre notably the credit system, the electrical system, and monopolized 
set des | heavy industry generally, by which the economy was essentially 
mimeo- } controlled, would come under the regulation of the community. By 
ue fra” | such means, he argued, it would be possible to invigorate a “mixed 
economy”, whereby the appalling and senseless waste of unemploy- 





ondiales 
1 Blum } 1 See Gegen den Strom, 209. 
* Nationalsozialismus?, in: Europiische Revue, 7. Jahrg., H. 1 (January 1931), 19. 
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ment could be essentially eliminated and the interests of the national dive 
community could be greatly furthered. The economic and political was 
aspects of planisme are perhaps best summed up in the formula: the } atta 
minimal program required for the recovery of the economy, the | a7 
maximal program defined by the political make-up of the Front dy | resi 
Travail by which the P/an would be brought into existence.1 limi 

The Plan was designed not to introduce socialism but to make ) Wet 
capitalism viable.? Nevertheless, in contrast to the limitation of most stan 
socialist reform hitherto to matters of distribution, the planiste reforms poli 
were to reorganize the means and conditions of production. Even if, | “ati 
as Léon Blum and others argued, capitalist control of the economy Sit 
would be left untouched because the socialized industries would have | P°% 


to cover the indemnification of the former owners, in terms of actual | %™ 
practice it could not be denied that a profound transformation would P on 
have taken place in the operation of the economy. Moreover, the ri 
argument that a p/aniste bird in the hand was worth any number of ye 
maximalist birds in the bush has a certain cogency — though this ‘ won 
was countered by the assertion that the whole effort was like trying | j, ;, 
to sprinkle salt on a bird’s tail. Granted that de Man’s general approach upor 


did not preclude provision for economic reform, the question then 
involved an evaluation of the po/itical possibilities for such action, the | whi 
detractors arguing that if the reform were really to be of an efficacious | polit 
nature, capitalist opposition would necessarily prohibit its enactment‘, | that 
or, if the forces of the Left were strong enough to impose p/anisme, | be d 
they were strong enough to impose socialism. From this viewpoint | weig 
planisme became a subterfuge by which the bourgeoisie hoped to | betw 





1 The most concise treatments of the reasoning involved are in de Man, Pour un Plan =! This 
d’action (Brussels, 1934) [a reprint of weekly articles originally appearing in Le Peuple,  Eugér 
24 September-6 December 1933]; and Max Buset, L’Action pour le Plan (Brussels, 1934). _(Paris- 
The comparatively detailed projection of the specific reforms envisaged is to be foundin | Bruss« 
L’Exécution du Plan du Travail, officially authored by the Bureau d’Etudes Sociales. | delat 
2 Ideological embarrassment on this point is revealed by the following casuistry to which } perhay 
de Man resorted: “En réalité, le Plan du Travail est une planche de sauvetage tendue aux | * Rec 
classes non ouvriéres. Ce n’est pas un plan pour la réalisation du socialisme; c'est un plan pour econo’ 
sortir de la crise par des moyens socialistes. Ce n’est pas davantage une planche de salut pour * Thi 
sauver le capitalisme, c’est un effort pour sauver ce que l’on peut sauver de l’économie | Trage 
nationale.” Publications de l’Institut Supérieur Ouvrier: VI. Les problémes d’ensemble | Frenct 
du Fascisme. Semaine d’Etudes d’Uccle-Bruxelles (10-15 juillet 1934) (Paris, n.d. [1934]), | Affairs 
23. (Italics in original). in Car 
3 Blum’s conclusion is found in the last of a series of articles on the Plan du Travail that | Docto 
he wrote under the title Au dela du réformisme, appearing in: Le Populaire, 4 January- * See 

26 January 1934. (Paris, 
4 See, e.g., letters by Joseph Trillet and E. Marchand under Notre Enquéte sur le Plan (New ' 
du Travail, in the 16 December and 23 December, 1933, respectively, issues of the | * In ir 
[Left] Action Socialiste. | not be 
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divert the strength of the workers’ movement.! The counter-argument 
was, of course, to deny the political assumption underlying this 
attack: planisme explicitly rested on the political basis of the “Front 
du Travail”, which could marshall sufficient strength to overcome the 
resistance of High Capitalism but whose cohesion was bounded by the 
limited, if potent, reforms envisaged in the Plan du Travail. Unless one 
were to argue by definition, the plausibility of the realization of sub- 
stantial reforms on such a basis was a matter of the assessment of the 
political situation; and experience suggests that the general foun- 
dations of the p/auiste movement were not completely chimerical.? 

Since planisme as such was never actually put into effect, it is im- 
possible to reach a definitive assessment on the basis of experience; 
nevertheless some conclusions are suggested by the history of the 
planiste movement. That the mystique of the Plan at least temporarily 
revived the morale of the Left in the fight against Fascism cannot be 
denied, although one shrewd observer noted an inherent fallacy in 
attempting to combat the chiliastic appeal of totalitarianism by a 
program that made moderation the foundation of its political program.® 
It is generally conceded that the movement had a significant effect 
upon the volume of unemployment in Belgium.+4 


While experience does not allow conclusive inference as to the 
political and economic significance of planisme, it has been argued 5 
that the ultimate, pernicious import of de Man’s socialist ideology can 
be detected in his dubious comportment during World War II. The 
weight of this argument is increased by the suspicious parallelism 
between de Man and those French “néo-socialistes” such as Marcel Déat 


! This view is most clearly expressed in the ideological controversy with the Communists. 
Eugéne Varga: Le “Plan” (Brussels, 1934); de Man, Le Plan du Travail et les communistes 
(Paris-Brussels, n.d. [1935]); Lucien Laurat, Le Plan du ‘Travail vu de Moscou (Paris- 
Brussels, n.d. [1935]); Eugene Varga, Le “Plan” trahi: réponse 4 Henri de Man, ministre 
de la bourgeoisie belge (Brussels, 1936). The very opposition to p/anisme in Belgium could 
perhaps be taken as indicative of the radical import of the reforms projected. 

* Recent experience has suggested the efficacy of active and astute manipulation of the 
economy by government. 

* Thierry Maulnier, Mythes socialistes (Paris, 1936), 169-170. Sce also Alfred Sturmthal, 
Tragedy of European Labor (New York, 1943), 224-230, and Henry W. Ehrmann, 
French Labor From Popular Front to Liberation [Studies of the Institute of World 
Affairs} (New York, 1947), 59-66. The specific political background in Belgium is presented 
in Carl-Henrik Héjer, Le Régime parlementaire belge de 1918 4 1940. Thése pour le 
Doctorat... d’Uppsala (Stockholm, 1946). 

4See Louis R. Franck, Démocratics en crisc: Roosevelt, Van Zeeland, Léon Blum 
(Paris, 1937), 24-43; and *** [Marcel van Zeeland], The Van Zecland Experiment 


Je Plan ! (New York, 1943). 


of the 


5 In interviews with the author, notably on the part of those Belgian socialists who had 


| not been won over to the p/aniste movement during the ‘thirtics. 
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who ended up as full-scale Vichyites and collaborationists. In the case 
of the Belgian it is impossible to establish the exact nature of the 
activities for which he was condemned for treason, in a post-war trial 
in absentia, since the protocols of the proceedings have not been releas- 
ed. The historian is forced to rely upon the unsatisfactory evidence 
represented by newspapers and de Man’s own self-defence.! That he 
adopted a conciliatory policy of accommodation to the fact of Nazi 
domination during the first year of the Occupation is not under dispute, 
The most significant argument concerns not the determination of fact 
but questions of the motivation, and the moral and political signif- 
cance, of de Man’s actions. Fortunately, for our purposes only a 
limited exploration of these controversial matters is necessary, since 
it is possible to examine the political implications of his ideological 
position on the basis of the purely heuristic assumption of the most 
sympathetic interpretation of de Man’s actions, that presented in his 
autobiographies. With him there was no question of clandestine 
villainy, but on the contrary he gave the most urgent publicity to those 


Solo 


convictions by which he justified the “neutralist” role that he professed | 


during the Occupation.? 

In a series of important articles in the Flemish theoretical organ of 
the Belgian party de Man had made clear before the outbreak of the 
war his disgust with the practices of the parliamentary state. He 
argued that only by drastic reorganization, limiting the role of the 
legislature and greatly increasing the authority of the executive, would 
it be possible to have a government of sufficient stability to put 
through the long-range program of structural reforms that was so 


| 


urgently needed. Bourgeois democracy had worked tolerably well in | 


the nineteenth century, when the electorate consisted of an elite of the 
educated well-to-do, but under twentieth century conditions of mass 
participation in politics the irresponsible machinations of pressure 
groups, the unavoidable resort to inflammatory oversimplifications, 


and the distorting role of the political machine made the exercise of . 


responsible government futile. By their participation in the game of 
parliamentary politics the socialist parties had allowed an identification 
to develop that bogged the movement down in the old order, while 
at the same time their ideological doctrine professed the illegitimacy 


1 The charges of his indictment and the sentence are to be found in: De Nicuwe Star- 


daard, 13 September 1946. A 52 p. mimeographed “Mémoire justificatif” dated 40 : 


September 1947 summarizes de Man’s defence; an earlier presentation is in the 29 p. 

mimeographed “De la Capitulation 4 l’exil”, 20 January 1945. 

* It should be emphasized that the author is making no attempt at this point to determine 

the validity of this interpretation, nor to assess the moral and political consequences of | 
his actions. Discussion of the ideological filiation of his conduct can be profitably carried 

on without commitment here — only plausibility of interpretation is required. 
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of the bourgeois state. A way out of this debilitating dilemma was 
furnished only through un unhackneyed approach to political analysis, 
which would not confuse “democracy” with formal procedures, but 
also would not have a purely doctrinaire designation of the state. Such 


analysis indicated that the state was not merely or principally an 


“executive committee of the bourgeoisie” but that it provided a means 
for the realization of the common welfare of the mass of the popu- 
lation, whatever the class composition. A critical but realistic recog- 
nition of the existence of common bonds among the members of the 
national community was indispensable for the formation of a rational 
policy.? 

It was in terms of such ideas that de Man justified the role he as- 
sumed during the Occupation.? In the intensity of his reaction to what 
he diagnosed as the failure of the parliamentary state he came to 
espouse an “authoritarian socialism”, and even went so far as to say 
that Naziism was the “German form of socialism”, not for export but 
at least in part for emulation.’ In protesting against the charge that 
he was betraying the cause with which he had been identified his 
entire life, he argued that his present position was implicit in the 
eatlier ideology, and that the proper socialist criterion of democracy 
in the field of politics was substantive consent and coercion rather 
than juridical distinctions of empty forms.* And indeed years before he 
had indicated his belief in the infeasibility of the practice of direct 
democracy in the modern state, and it was in the heyday of planisme 
that he had indicated that the corporatist movement offered possi- 


bilities for the reconciliation of the classes of the modern socio- 
economic order.5 


There can be no doubt that there was no formal contradiction between 
the terms of the general ideology that de Man had developed and the 
justification that he gave of his action during the Occupation. Indeed, 
there seem to be certain features of that ideology that lent themselves 
to the rationalization of the role he adopted: the changed significance 


1 See articles in Leiding: Vlaamsch Socialistisch Maandschrift, 1. Jaarg., N. 1-8 (January- 
August 1939), passim. 

? There were of course many other elements in his motivation, above all the racking 
disillusionment and guilt he had experienced with regard to his participation in World 
War I, which made him a leading spokesman for the policy of appeasement. See the 
officially anonymous article Genoeg Sabotage van de Onzijdigheid, in: Leiding, 1. 
Jaarg., N. 10 (October 1939), 605-612; and the brochure reprinting articles from L’Ocuvre 
(of Paris), Une offensive pour la paix (Paris-Brussels, n.d. [1938]). 

*“Discours 4 Charleroi”, compte-rendu sténographique, Le Travail, 6 and 7 May 1941. 
‘ Vers la Démocratie autoritaire, and Echec 4 la peur, in: Le Travail, 13 September and 
11 October, 1941. 

* See above, pp. 4o1 and 407. 
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of class permitted an appreciation of the ideal of the Volksgemeinschaft | most 
that was denied to more orthodox socialists, and the emphasis on the univ 
vital contribution of an elite to the é/an of the movement likewise | struc 
furnished a basis for admiration of the “heroic” verve and warrier —impl 
discipline of the Nazis. But if it is argued that such views impelkd critic 
those who came under the influence of the new ideology to take, | mov 
softened stand toward Fascism, both empirical and theoretical evidence | for I 
suggest that the logic of the situation was far more complicated than | objec 
this interpretation allows. etern 

To counter the evidence of a Déat one can adduce the record of | took 
stalwart Resistance figures deeply influenced by de Man such as André | capit 
Philip and outstanding members of the Belgian éguipe planiste. But | syste 
more significantly, the new insights into the origin, nature, and goals | _rathe 
of socialism that de Man had won by his methodological criticism of | his 2 
the orthodox school had little logical connection with his judgment _corrt 
that parliamentary democracy was no longer effective. To be sure all __ nece: 
his judgments were products of the same impulses, those that had worl 
brought him to devote his life to the cause of socialism. In a certain _bolst 
sense his entire life-career can be seen as a supreme effort to combat thee 
what he experienced as the intolerable degradation of the (capitalist) _ ism’s 
world, and the meaning of the socialist movement for him lay in its) new: 
promise of surmounting this decadence. Accordingly, he was extra- actio 
ordinarily sensitive to indications that the movement itself might in hi 
succumb to its environment, and the basic consideration of all his} In 
activity was: “For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole | _ worl 
world, and lose his own soul?” It was in this spirit that he castigated | Cahi 
the complacent political liberalism that he found that many of his| dialist 
fellow-socialists had absorbed, for he identified this outlook as a a: 
disastrous accomodation to the status quo.) ole 

De Man himself followed the “historicist” tradition with its insis- that r 
tence upon the impossibility of the blueprinting of socialism in comm 
advance, but he also insisted that under all circumstances socialism ‘i di 
represented an attempt for the institutional realization of certain values, oo 
never definitively specified but summed up in the concept of the honor __ igyoly 
of labor. In the intensity of his own conviction not only did he der W 
completely ignore the problems of selectivity among competing  s Pr 


ethics when he essayed an historicist treatment of socialism but in his |'* ° 


! This attitude is to be found in such an carly work as Het Tijdvak der Demokratie \ «Oy jc 
(Ghent, 1907) and underlies the analysis of English politics in the Sozialistische Reise | par sa 
briefe that appeared in the Leipziger Volkszeitung irregularly from 18 January to 3 Belgis: 
August 1910. Even at the height of his enthusiasm for what he termed “political demo-| much | 
cracy” he warned against the identification of this concept with parliamentary govern $ Die; 
ment: see Remaking of a Mind, 275-276. With the frustration of the P/an his anti-liberalism, 4 Der 
as we have noted, sharply increased, Sociali 
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most ambitious formulation he went so far as to maintain that a 
universal basis for socialist values existed in a common ethical sub- 
structure of all religions.! The lack of institutional reference that is an 
implication of such a declaration gives justice to the suspicion of some 
critics that de Man’s socialism entailed an “idealization” of the 
movement, for it corroborated indications that the locus of socialism 
for him was to be found in the subjective genesis rather than in the 
objective resultant of human action.? This was a reappearance of the 
eternal argument of faith and works, and de Man, ever the radical, 
took the extremist standpoint. The gravamen of his charge against 
capitalism, it must be remembered, was not injustice of the distributive 
system nor irrationality of the productive system. It was the success 
rather than the failure of capitalism that appalled him. The essence of 
his accusation was directed against the falsification of probity, the 
corruption of taste, and the betrayal of virtue that he felt was a 
necessary consequence of the inherent contradictions of the capitalist 
world-order.? In a long and difficult essay in which he attempted to 
bolster his basic doctrine with the authority of Marx, he argued that 
the essence of the master’s case was a humanistic protest against capital- 
ism’s “alienation of mankind” from itself and from Nature. Under the 
new socialist institutions the commercial market would not rule human 
action, and man could once again express himself freely and rationally 
in his relations to his fellow men, his conscience, his art, and Nature. 
In the meantime, however, the socialist movement existed in the 
world of capitalist decadence, by which it was increasingly affected. 
1 Cahiers de ma montagne (Brussels-Paris, 1944), 188-189; see also Die Begriindung des So- 
zialismus, in: Sozialismus aus dem Glauben. The assumption as to the identity of religious 
ethics has been criticized in A. A. J. Pfaff, Hendrik de Man: Zijn Wijsgerige Fundering 
van het Moderne Socialisme (Antwerp-Amsterdam, 1956). 
* To be sure, this premise was implicit in de Man’s argument — but it is an insistent note 
that reappears in protean form throughout his writings, as in the assumption that a 
commercial economic foundation vitiates the production of art: “Und das Vorhanden- 
sein dieser Motive [der Anpassung an den herrschenden Geschmack] entscheidet iiber die 
Qualitat der Leistung, mit anderen Worten iiber ihren kulturschépferischen Wert”. 
Theaterkrise als Kulturkrise (Berlin, n.d. [1931?], 14); that social climbing was necessarily 
involved in social ascent: “Verbiirgerlichung liegt vor, wenn das Motiv des angestrebten 
der Wunsch zur Verwirklichung eines biirgerlichen Lebenstils ist,” Verbiirgerlichung 
des Proletariats?, in Neue Blatter fiir den Sozialismus, 1. Jahrg., H. 3 (March, 1930), 
114; etc., etc. Confirmation of this interpretation is found in Max Drechsel, De Man, 
comme je le comprends, in: L’Etudiant Socialiste, 4e année, n. 3 (December 1928), 1: 
“Ou je me trompe fort, ou la doctrine de De Man, en gros, signifie ceci: On ne vaut que 
par sa qualité d’ame!” And Pieter Frantzen, Enige Vooraanstaande Denkers uit het 
Belgische Socialisme (Ghent, 1952), 71: “Reformism and radicalism are thus not so 
much different systems of thinking as different ways of feeling.” 
* Die sozialistische Idee, 133-206 (chs. 7-11); Vermassung and Kulturverfall, throughout. 
‘Der neu entdeckte Marx, in: Der Kampf, 25. Jahrg., N. 6 (June 1932). See also Le 
Socialisme et la culture, in: Le Socialisme constructif ,101-153. 
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In the face of this situation de Man was forced to envisage the only 
satisfactory resolution of the historical crisis as being a “transcendence” 
of the historical order by the introjection of socialist values into the 
class struggle.! As he came to recognize in reflecting upon his life. 
experience in later years, perhaps both he and his critics were correct; 
he, in that the “immanence” of the historical order offered no hope 
for the construction of a world built upon the values he defined as 
socialist; and the critics, in that “transcendence” of the historical 
order was an unrealistic concept.? In the end, de Man resigned himself 
to a stoic activism before the prospect of an unavoidable doom, and 
defined the duty of the responsible individual as the preservation of 
as much as possible of the patrimony of the ages despite the upheavals 
of the historical “zone of catastrophe”.® 





But it is hardly necessary to accept de Man’s own values in order to 
acknowledge the importance of the underlying insight, the structural 
significance of values in the determination of action. Rather para- 
doxically, the same ascetic intensity of moral conviction that had 
brought de Man to the personal and ideological dilemmas we have 
indicated also brought him to the formulation of an ideological system 
whose most general import can perhaps be best suggested by saying 
that it explores the implications of the collapse of chi/iastic expectations | 
on the part of the Left that a socialist society would come about | 
through the political triumph of the proletariat. Under these con- 
ditions the voluntaristic analysis of socialism then overthrew the 


1 The Age of Fear, 206. 
2 \,Dans Au dela du Marxisme [Psychology], j’étais sollicité par deux tendances contra- 
dictoires, et je n’ai trouvé qu’une solution trés imparfaite du dilemme. D’une part, 
’évolution régressive du mouvement socialiste me paraissait l’effet inéluctable de ses 
prémisses ; d’autre part, je désirais échapper 4 cette conséquence décevante. En conclusion, 
je ne trouvai que du préchi-précha: le renouvellement des mobiles. Ca pouvait intéresser 
et réconforter une poignée de gens, mais non changer l’orientation générale du mouve- 
ment.... Aujourd’hui, je vois mieux pourquoi ces efforts étaient condamnés 4 rester 
stériles. En se laissant ‘réabsorber’ par le milieu, le mouvement se trouve embrayé dans 
Pévolution régressive de l’économie capitaliste, de l’Etat national, du régime parlemen- 
taire, de la civilisation mécanisée, de l'Europe balkanisée. II participe 4 une décadence 
générale.” Lettre du 26 janvier 1949, in: Ecrits de Paris, n. 117, (July-August 1954), 94. 
% Anglerfreuden: Erlebnisse eines Sportfischers in Europa und Amerika (Riischlikon- | 
Ziirich, 1952), 44-45. 

4 Cf. de Man’s own statement: “Bref, il y a un fléchissement, non point de la foi dans la 
justice de la cause socialiste, mais dans la croyance 4 l’imminence de son triomphe, 4 
l’applicabilité présente de beaucoup de revendications jadis immédiates; en un mot, il y 
a un recul de la croyance chiliaste ou messianique que nous avions l’habitude de con- 
sidérer comme le critérium de la conviction socialiste”. La crise du socialisme: conférence 
faite au Groupement Universitaire d’Etudes Sociales 4 la Maison du Peuple de Bruxelles 
le 21 juin 1927 (Brussels, 1927), 5. 
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classical Left view of policy within capitalism, giving a basis for possi- 
ble legitimization of the democratic welfare state, and at the same 
time furnished a politically adequate critique of Communism, 
throwing out the means-ends argument on the basis that economic 
ends have no inherent superiority. Moreover, the limited efficacy of 
the erstwhile panacea of nationalization, brought out by this analysis, 
presented problems with which socialists have just begun to struggle. 
In another direction it may be suggested that, rather ironically, the 
greatest applicability of de Man’s ideology may well lie exactly in the 
justification of a moderate, tolerant, and “liberal” approach to social 
change. Post-war experience has suggested that there may be no 
necessary irreconcilability among various sections of the economic 
community, provided that the policy of the welfare state and full 
employment receives successful application. The type of approach for 
which de Man may be longest remembered is that of p/anisme — but 
carried to a further extent than he had anticipated. For the very success 
of the mixed economy suggests the aptness of de Man’s insight that 
the major problems with which socialism was properly concerned 
wete those of the adjustment to industrialization, rather than to 
capitalism. It may well be that the operation of an industrial society, 
whether capitalist or socialist, requires the institutionalization of 
certain of those values to whose realization Hendrik de Man devoted 
his entire life. 
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DIE RUSSISCHE PARTEISPALTUNG IM | 
URTEIL DER DEUTSCHEN | 
SOZIALDEMOKRATIE 


1903-1905 
(Schluss) 


Il 
Im Laufe der Herbstwochen des Jahres 1904 wurde das nicht nur fiir 
Aussenstehende unentwirrbare Labyrinth der Richtungen unter den 
russischen Sozialisten mehr und mehr zu einem internationalen 
Argernis. Die chronische Misere der Exilintrigen und Organisations- 
rivalitaten, die schliesslich nicht allein das gespaltene Lager der russi- 
schen Sozialdemokratie zerriitteten, war in ihren grésseren Zusam- 
menhangen erneut wahrend des Amsterdamer Sozialistenkongresses in 
das Bewusstsein der europdischen Parteien getreten. Anteil daran 
hatte weniger der Machtkampf zwischen Menschewiki und Bolsche- 
wiki, wenngleich das ,,Internationale Sozialistische Biro” bei der 
Bestatigung der russischen Mandate auch damit befasst wurde, als | 
vielmehr die Debatten iiber die Stimmberechtigung der nationalen 
Fraktionen und Gruppen aus Russland und Osterreich-Ungarn. Die 
nationale Frage musste in Amsterdam als Organisationsproblem der 
Internationale vor allem deshalb neu durchdacht werden, weil die 
grossen Parteien erstmals der Gefahr einer Majorisierung durch 
kleine nationale Gruppen gegeniiber zu stehen glaubten.’ Mit der 
gleichberechtigten Aufnahme der russischen Sozialrevolutionare in die 
Internationale war in bezug auf Russland vor allem die Stellung des 
1903 aus der RSDRP ausgeschiedenen jiidischen Arbeiterbundes 
spruchreif geworden, dem nach seinem Austritt aus der RSDRP 
(August 1903) ein gesondertes Stimmrecht neben den Sozialdemo- 
kraten verweigert worden war.? Die leidenschaftlichen Proteste des 


1 Zu den Bedenken des deutschen Parteivorstandes vgl. Karl Kautsky: Zum Inter- 
nationalen Kongress, Die Neue Zeit XXII, 2 (1904) S. 577-85. 

2 Unter Berufung auf die Resolution ,,Uber die Einheit der Partei”, die das Prinzip formu- 
lierte, es solle ,,in jedem Lande den biirgerlichen Parteien gegeniiber nur eine sozialistische 
Partei” geben (Internationaler Sozialisten-Kongress zu Amsterdam. 14. bis 20. August 
1904, Berlin 1904, S. 32), wurde dem jiidischen Arbeiterbund vom I.S.B. empfohlen, 
sich der Delegation der RSDRP anzuschliessen. Der Antrag des Bund auf ,,cigene 
Stimme bei Abstimmungen” wurde am 17. Aug. vom Kongressplenum ,,mit iiberwil- 
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Auslandskomitees der Bundisten! gegen diese Regelung hat den 
Fihrungsgremien der Sozialistischen Internationale fraglos Sorgen 
bereitet, zumal der Bund mit Recht auf seine fiir russische Verhiltnisse 
bewundernswert gefestigten und regen Komitees verweisen konnte. 
Neben dem jiidischen Arbeiterbund waren in Amsterdam auch 
ukrainische,? lettische und armenische Gruppen im Gefolge der 
sozialdemokratischen Delegation aufgetreten und hatten bei den 
mittel- und westeuropdischen Kongressteilnehmern an der Verhartung 
des Eindrucks mitgewirkt, dass das organisatorische Chaos in Russ- 
land schwerlich an einen koordinierten Einsatz der Krafte gegen das 
autokratische Regime denken liess. Dieses Bild erhielt noch eine 
weitere Triibung durch den sich immer wieder manifestierenden Anta- 
gonismus zwischen der ,,Polnischen Sozialistischen Partei” (P.P.S.) 
und der polnischen Sozialdemokratie (SDKPiL).3 


Was alle diese Verwicklungen so schmerzhaft werden liess, war das 
durch den ferndstlichen Krieg und die militarischen Niederlagen 
Petersburgs gesteigerte Russland-Interesse in den europdischen Par- 
teien, das durch die nunmehr erkennbaren Folgeerscheinungen im 
Inneren des Zarenreiches neue Nahrung erhielt. Mit der im Herbst 
1904 einsetzenden Verfassungsbewegung der Semstwo-Kongresse ge- 
wann vor allem die Frage nach der Taktik der russischen Sozialisten 
gegentiber den verschiedenen Richtungen des liberalen Lagers bren- 
nende Aktualitat. August Bebel hat bereits Mitte September in einem 
Brief an Axelrod 4 auf diese von den Russen bisher unbeantwortete 
Frage aufmerksam gemacht und auf die Niitzlichkeit ,,einer gewissen 


tigender Mehrheit... ohne Debatte” zuriickgewiesen (ibid. S$. 14), obwohl der Bund 1903 
aus der RSDRP ausgetreten war. Vgl. auch die Argumente Plechanows: V Amsterdame. 
Mysli i zametki (I), in: Iskra No 74, 20.9/3.10.1904, S. 4. 

' Die Stellungnahme des Bundes: K voprosu o predstavitel’stve na meZdunarodnom kon- 
gresse v Amsterdame, in: Vestnik Bunda No 5, Nov. 1904, S. 2-7; vgl. den Protest 
gegen die Beschuldigung wegen ,,nationalistischer Tendenzen”: Cleny Internac. Soc. 
Bjuro protiv Plechanova. Ibid. S. 27 f. Zum Sclbstbewusstscin der jiidischen Organisation 
gegeniiber der russischen Partci vgl. Doklad Intern. Soc. Kongressu v Amsterdame. 
Dejatel’nost’ Bunda posle ego V-go s’ezda s ijunja 1903 do ijulja 1904 g, Zeneva 1904, 
S. 9. — Gurwitsch bat Kautsky am 29. Sept. 1904 um Intervention (Kautsky-Archiv D 
XI, 306). 

® Vgl. den Bericht des Central-Komitces der Revolutionairen Ukrainischen Partei fiir den 
Internationalen sozialistischen Kongress in Amsterdam, Verlag der R.U.P., Genf 1904, 16 S. 
3 So sprach der offiziclle Bericht der SDKPiL an den Amsterdamer Kongress, der von 
Rosa Luxemburg vorgelegt wurde, vom ,,endgiltigen Bankerott” der Versuche der 
PPS, ,,den Leichnam des Nationalismus durch die kiinstliche und abnorme Verquickung 
mit der modernen Icbensfrischen Arbeiterbewegung zu galvanisieren...” (Uber die pol- 
nische sozialdemokratische Bewegung in Russisch-Polen und Littauen 1900-1904 [Berlin 
1904], S. 8.) 

* Bebel an Axelrod, 13. Sept. 1904 (Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv), 
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Cooperation mit den Liberalen” hingewiesen. Da Russland vermut- 
lich ,,iiber ein mehr oder weniger lange dauerndes liberales Regime” 
nicht hinwegkomme, verbiete es ,,schon die Klugheit, sich mit diesen 
im voraus tédtlich zu verfeinden”.! Die im Spatherbst eingeleiteten 
Einigungsversuche von deutscher Seite waren denn auch ausgelist 
von dem Bestreben, der in Gang gekommenen oppositionellen Be- 
wegung gegen die gefahrdete Autokratie eine aktionsfihige sozialis- 
tische Einheitsfront zur Seite zu setzen. Die Spaltung der russischen 
Sozialdemokraten erwies sich fiir die deutsche Parteispitze dabei als 
Teilproblem eines grésseren Fragenkomplexes, der zumindest die 
nichtrussischen sozialdemokratischen Parteien und Gruppen, vor 
allem den jiidischen Arbeiterbund und die Sozialdemokratie Polens 
und Litauens, mit einschloss. Als Bebel am 21. Oktober Axelrod den 
Gedanken einer Einigungskonferenz zum ersten Male entwickelte,? 
war mit Riicksicht auf die Ressentiments der russischen Sozialdemo- 
kraten die Mitwirkung der Sozialrevolutionire noch nicht in Be- 
tracht gezogen worden. Ebenso wenig wurde an eine Beteiligung 
der P.P.S. gedacht, ein Hinweis darauf, dass die leidenschaftliche 
Aufklérungsarbeit Rosa Luxemburgs in der deutschen Partei und die 
deutsch-polnischen Organisationsdifferenzen im preussischen Teil- 
gebiet § ihre Wirkung getan hatten. 


Bebel schlug vor, diejenigen ,,russischen sozialistischen Fraktionen” 
auf einer Konferenz zusammenzufassen, ,,die sich so nahe stehen, dass 
eine gemeinsame Cooperation méglich” sei. Er verstehe darunter 
neben dem Kreis um die Iskra ,,die Anhanger Lenins, [den] jiidische[n] 
Bund, die Letten und die Polen”. Voraussetzung sei jedoch, dass ,,sich 
in erster Linie” die Freunde Axelrods zu diesem Plane bekennen, da 
et ,,ein ganzlich aussichtsloses Unternehmen” nicht beginnen wolle.! 
Fiir den Fortgang der Gespriche war wesentlich, dass Bebel trotz der 
Bedenken der Menschewiki auch weiterhin an eine Beteiligung Lenins 





gedacht hat. Als Axelrod Anfang November 1904 die Absicht , 


dusserte, nach Berlin zu reisen,® schlug ihm Bebel vor, die vorgesehene 
Konferenz gleich mit diesem Besuch zu verbinden, wobei es wichtig 
sei, ,,dass auch Lenin rechtzcitig unterrichtet” werde.® Das nunmehr 


1 Ibid. 

2 Bebcl an Axelrod, 21. Okt. 1904 (Axelrod-Archiv). 

% Vgl. dazu: Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokratischen 
Partei Deutschlands abgehalten zu Jena vom 17. bis 23. Sept. 1905, Berlin 1905. Ferner 
Estera Golde: Zur polnischen Parteifrage, in: Die Neue Zeit XXIII, 2 (1905) S. 737-40. 
4 Bebel an Axelrod, 21. Okt. 1904. 

5 Kautsky hat Axelrod am 4. Nov. 1904 mitgeteilt, Bebel sei bereit, ihn zu empfangen 
(Brief im Axelrod-Archiv). 

® Bebel an Axelrod, 5. Nov. 1904 (Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv). 
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angesprochene Vorhaben scheint indessen bis Mitte Dezember nicht 
vorangekommen zu sein, vermutlich wegen der Abneigung der 
Menschewiki, sich mit Lenin als Vertreter einer gleichberechtigten 
Fraktion zusammenzusetzen. Diese Annahme macht ein Brief Bebels 
vom 15. Dezember wahrscheinlich, mit dem er Axelrod davon in 
Kenntnis setzte, dass ,,der Vorschlag einer AussGhnung mit den aus- 
wirtigen Freunden volle Zustimmung” finde, der ,,innere Conflict” 
dagegen ,,unabhingig davon, als ein selbstindiger Gegenstand” be- 
handelt werden miisse. ,,Wollten wir beide Angelegenheiten ver- 
einigen oder die Regelung des hiauslichen Streites als absolute Vor- 
aussetzung erklaéren, so wiirde sich dadurch die Realisierung des 
anderen Vorschlages in die Lange ziehen”. Das aber ware ,,sehr un- 
erwiinscht”.1 


Mit der Reise Bebels nach Ziirich, wo er sich vom 19. Dezember bis 
Anfang Januar bei Tochter und Schwiegersohn (Dr. med. Simon) auf- 
gehalten hat,” trat die Planung endlich in ein konkreteres Stadium. 
Kautsky riet seinem Freunde Axelrod am 19. Dezember, er mége sich 
in Ziirich mit Bebel verstandigen. Er (Kautsky) denke an eine Verbin- 
dung der vorgesehenen Konferenz mit der fiir den 15. Januar 1905 
nach Briissel einberufenen Sitzung des Internationalen Sozialistischen 
Biiros.? Dort seien dann ohnehin ,,die meisten der Leute, um die es 
sich handelt” beisammen; in jedem Falle aber kénne in Briissel eine 
yerste vertrauliche Besprechung” stattfinden, bei der man sich ,,iiber 
die wichtigsten Fragen ausspricht und orientiert”.4 Kautsky drangte 
nicht ohne Grund. Die Frage eines Zusammenschlusses der sozial- 
demokratischen Organisationen war mittlerweile umso dringlicher 
geworden, als zur gleichen Zeit in Paris ein Aktionsbiindnis zwischen 
dem liberalen ,,Befretungsbund” (Sojuz OsvoboZzdenija), der polni- 
schen ,,Nationalliga” (Liga Narodowa) und der finnischen ,,Partei der 
aktiven Resistance” einerseits und den Zentralinstitutionen der 
P.P.S., der russischen Sozialrevolutionaire, sowie einigen sozialis- 
1 Bebel an Axelrod, 15. Dez. 1904 (Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv). Der ,,innere Conflict” 
meint die Krise innerhalb der RSDRP, die ,,Auss6hnung mit den auswiirtigen Freunden” 
den Plan cines Aktionsabkommens mit den im Brief vom 21. Okt. 1904 genannten 
Gruppen. 

* Die Daticrung fiir die Abreise nach Ziirich ergibt sich aus dem Bricfe Kautskys an 
Axelrod vom 19. Dez. 1904 (Axelrod-Archiv). Der letzte Brief Bebels aus Ziirich an 
V. Adler stammt vom 4. Jan. 1905, sein erster Brief aus Berlin vom 8. Jan. (V. Adler, 
Briefwechsel mit August Bebel und Karl Kautsky, Wien 1955, S. 452). Vgl. auch Perepiska 
G. V. Plechanova, a.a.O.T. Ul, S. 206. 

3 Vgl. den Bericht iiber die Sitzung des Biiros: Vorwirts No 15, 18.1.1905, 1. Beilage. 


Das 1.8.B. hat am 15. Jan. 1905 im Anschluss an Amsterdam dic Fragen des Abstim- 
mungsmodus erértert. 


* Kautsky an Axelrod, 19. Dez. 1904 (Axclrod-Archiv). 
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tischen Gruppen der ,,Fremdvélker” zustande gekommen war! 
Diesem ,,Block der oppositionellen und revolutionaren Parteien”, 
der bereits nach der Ermordung Plehwes (28. Juli 1904) von finnischer 
Seite angeregt worden war,? hatten sich schon im Friihstadium der 
Gespriche die russischen, jiidischen und polnischen Sozialdemokraten 
versagt. Wahrend des Amsterdamer Kongresses hatten sie eine Ableh- 
nung formuliert, welche die Aufforderung zur Mitwirkung mit dem 
Argument zuriickwies, dass die Mehrzahl der praisumptiven Teil- 
nehmer dem Klassenkampfgedanken fremd gegeniiberstiinde und 
dieses ,,von Abenteurertum nicht freie”” Unternehmen mit der Ziel- 
setzung der Sozialdemokratie unvereinbar sei.2 Kautsky hat Axelrod 
in seinem Brief vom 19. Dezember — vermutlich unter dem Eindruck 
der eben bekannt gewordenen Pariser Konferenzbeschliisse — ange- 
raten, in der deutschen Parteipresse die sozialdemokratische Haltung 
»gegeniiber dem liberalen Block... (wie) tiberhaupt Euere Taktik in 
Russland” auseinanderzusetzen. Die ,,Bewegung in Russland” sei 
,augenblicklich das wichtigste Faktum des internationalen Sozialis- 
mus” und ihr Verstandnis fiir die deutschen Genossen ,,dringend not- 
wendig”.4 Offensichtlich hat die kritische Aufnahme, die die Ab- 
stinenz der Sozialdemokratie Russlands anlasslich des Pariser Aktions- 
biindnisses beim ,,Vorwarts”, der Wiener ,,Arbeiter-Zeitung” und 
der ,,Humanité” gefunden hatte,® ein zusatzliches Motiv fiir das 


Drangen Kautskys gebildet. 


Die Einigung der Sozialdemokraten des Zarenreiches geriet zum 


1 Die Resolutionen der Konferenz des sogenannten ,,Pariser Blocks”: Revoljucionnaja 
Rossija No 56, 5./18.12.1904, S. 1-8; vgl. auch: Nekotorye itogi Parizskoj konferencii, 
ibid. No 61, 15./28.3.1905, S. 2-6. 

2 Zur finnischen Initiative vgl. Konni Zilliacus: Das revolutionare Russland. Eine 
Schilderung des Ursprungs und der Entwicklung der revolutionaren Bewegung in 
Russland, Frankfurt/M. 1905, S. 369 f. Ferner: Martow an Axelrod, 3. Aug. 1904 (Pis’ma 
P. B. Axel’roda, a.a.O, S. 108). 

3 Text der Absage, angenommen durch den Partcirat der RSDRP, das Auslandskomitee 
des Bund, durch SDKPiL, P.P.S., Proletariat, Revolutionare Ukrainische Partei, Letti- 
sche Sozialdem. Arbeiterpartei: Iskra No 79, 1./13.12. 1904, S. 4; zur Beurtcilung der 
Konferenz s. den Leitartikel in der gleichen No der Iskra: Ob’cdinenie burZuaznoj 
demokratii (S. 1-4). Ferner: O. B. Szmidt: Socjaldemokracja Krélestwa Polskiego i 
Litwy. Materialy i dokumenty, 1883-1904, T. 1, Moskva 1934, S. 568-75. 

* Kautsky an Axclrod, 19. Dez. 1904 (Axelrod-Archiv). 

> Vgl. dic Polemik um dic Stellung der RSDRP zur Pariser Konferenz: Vorwitts, 
22.12.1904 und Iskra No 82, 1./13.1. 1905. - Wenn man solche Besprechungen grund- 
satzlich verwerfe, antwortete der ,,.Vorwirts” (No 17, 20.1.1905, 1. Beilage, S. 3), ,,so 
verzichtct man von vornhercin auf die Einlcitung und planmiissige Durchfiihrung ciner 
grossziigigen gemeinsamen Aktion. Wir méchten... hoffen, dass dic russische Sozial- 
demokratie nunmehr auch ihrerscits kein Mittel unversucht lisst, um mdglichst schnell 
alle revolutionaren und oppositionellen Krafte zu eincm gemcinsamen planmiissigen 
Vorgehen gegen den Zarismus zusammenzufassen”. 
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Jahresende hin mehr und mehr unter den Druck der 6ffentlichen 
Meinung des sozialistischen Europas. Hinzu kam, dass sich jetzt auch 
Viktor Adler in die ,,Russen-Einigungs-Aktion” einschaltete und 
den weiteren Planungen seinen Stempel aufzudriicken versuchte. Der 
ésterreichische Parteiftihrer, der seit den neunziger Jahren Rosa 
Luxemburg ebenso kritisch gegeniiber stand wie Plechanow, mit dem 
et letztmalig in Amsterdam die Klingen gekreuzt hatte,’ war von der 
Unfehlbarkeit der Menschewiki weit weniger iiberzeugt als der 
deutsche Parteivorstand. Plechanow, so schrieb er am 26. Dezember 
an Bebel nach Ziirich, mache eine ,,sehr schlechte Politik im kri- 
tischsten Moment”, er gehore zu den ,,Gelehrten”, die ihre ,,kiinftigen 
Kritiker mehr fiirchten als die Folgen ihres Tuns” und so zu ,,Gefan- 
genen der Dinge” wiirden, ,,die sie einmal niedergeschrieben haben”: 
»Alle Kriafte sollten jetzt entfesselt werden u[nd] ich habe den 
Eindruck, dass er sie lahmt durch Doktrinarismus und Buch- 
stabenreiterei.... Fiir mich liegt der Schwerpunkt alles Interesses 
jetzt in Russland, ich brenne einfach vor Spannung u[nd] meine, 
dass dort unser aller Los fiir lange wenn nicht entschieden so doch 
entscheidend beeinflusst wird. Und da streiten sich die Leute 
um Worte herum!” ? 


Adler bat Bebel dringend, ihn auf dem Laufenden zu halten und 
schlug wie Kautsky vor, Briissel als Tagungsort fiir die ,,Russen- 
Sache” vorzusehen. Bebel antwortete am 28. Dezember: Auch er sei 
der Meinung, ,,dass der Versuch gemacht werden miisse, die streiten- 
den Parteien zusammenzubringen”, zumal ,,alles woriiber man streitet 
und uneinig ist... doch nur Quark” sei, ,,gegeniiber dem was prak- 
tisch auf dem Spiele steht und was gearbeitet werden soll. Zeigen sich 
die Leute jetzt nicht der Situation gewachsen dann handeln sie unver- 
antwortlich...” 8 


Inzwischen war Bebel in seinen Gesprachen mit Axelrod auf eine 
merkwiirdige Zuriickhaltung gestossen. Axelrod sage, so berichtete 
et Adler, ,,halb ja, halb nein. Initiative will er nicht ergreifen”, obwohl 
er bereit sei, ,,mit seinen Leuten zu kommen, wenn ich eine solche 
veranlasste”.4 Ein Brief Bebels an Axelrod vom 29. Dezember lasst 
deutlich werden, dass der deutsche Parteivorsitzende bei seinen Vor- 
bereitungen auf die Mitwirkung Axelrods nicht verzichten wollte, 
zumal er sich ohne ihn schwerlich im organisatorischen und per- 
1 Zum Zusammenstoss zwischen V. Adler und Plechanow vg}. Internationaler Sozia- 
listen-Kongress zu Amsterdam, a.a.0.S.70, sowie Plechanow in: Iskra No 75, 5./18. 
10.1904, S. 2-5. 

*'V. Adler, Bricfwechsel S. 445. 

3 Ibid. S. 446. 

§ Bebel an Adier, 28. Dez. 1904, ibid. 
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sonellen Gestriipp des osteuropidischen Exils zurechtgefunden hitte, 
Bebel iiberliess Axelrod die Auswahl der Teilnehmer und bat ihn, et 





mége umgehend Schritte einleiten, ,,damit eine entsprechende Ein- 
ladung und eine méglichst vollstindige Vertretung der Beteiligten” 
erfolgen kénne. Axelrod wisse schliesslich ,am besten auf wen ¢ 
ankommt und wer dabei unter allen Umstanden vertreten sein muss”, | 
Falls Briissel als Tagungsort nicht annehmbar sei, so erklare er sich | 
zusammen mit Adler bereit, eine Konferenz im Januar in einer siid- 
deutschen Stadt abzuhalten. In jedem Falle aber miisse die Konferenz | 
bald stattfinden”, die ,, Vorgange in R[ussland] [machen ein] gemein- | 
sames Handeln zur Notwendigkeit”.! 

Inzwischen war auch Adler durch Axelrods Sohn (Sascha) einge- 
hender von der ,,Russengeschichte” informiert worden. Ihm sei dabei 
klar geworden, so schrieb er Bebel am Neujahrstage, dass es fiir 
die Menschewiki ,,nur wesentlich um den inneren Streit innerhalb der 
’Sozialdemokratischen Partei’ ” gehe, um ,,den Streit zwischen "Iskra’, 
will sagen Plechanow und Axelrod einerseits und dem tibergeschnapp- 
ten Lenin andererseits”. Im besten Falle kame noch die Vereinigung mit | 
dem jiidischen Arbeiterbund hinzu, wahrend die ,,kleinen nationalen 
Fraktionen Letten, Georgier, die polnische Rosa-[Luxemburg-] Partei... 
Bagatellen” seien. Stattdessen regte Adler ,,eine noch so lose Ver- 
einigung mit den ’Revolutioniren Sozialisten’ (samt ihrer Terroristen- | 
gruppe)” an und ,,vor allem mit der ’P.P.S.’, der Po/nischen Sozialisten- 
partei (der grossen, nicht der Rosaisten)”, was ,,politisch von grésster | 
Wichtigkeit” ware. Erneut schlug Adler Briissel als Tagungsort vor, | 
diesmal mit der Begriindung, dass ,,dort auch die ’Bundisten’ und 
die Sofzialisten]-Revol[utionare] kommen”, und sich wahrend der 
Sitzung des I.S.B. Diskussionen iiber diese Frage ohnehin ergeben 
wiirden. In bezug auf die Zuriickhaltung Axelrods, die Bebel als 
»merkwiirdig” vermerkt hatte, sah Adler durchaus richtig, wenn et 
schrieb, dass dieser ,,nur von einer Konferenz, die von dritrer Seite, 
also von Dir [Bebel] einberufen ist”, etwas erhoffe und den Schein ver- | 
meiden wolle, ,,als wire sie eigentlich von ihm veranstaltet”. ,,Es 
scheint”, so resiimierte Adler, ,,dass er [Axelrod] es fiir gefthrlich hilt, 
allzu sehnsiichtig nach dem Frieden auszusehen”.* 


Als Bebel die Anregungen Adlers an Axelrod weitergab, wollte sich 
dieser ,,weder auf eine Einladung der Rev. Soc. noch der P.P.S.”} 


1 Bebel an Axclrod, 29. Dez. 1904 (Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv). 

* Adler an Bebel, 1. Jan. 1905 (V. Adler, Briefwechsel, S. 450 f.). Alexander Axelrod 
schrieb zur gleichen Zcit aus Wien seinem Vater nach Ziirich, Adler befinde sich in cinem 
Zustand ,,fieberhafter Aufregung wegen der Ereignisse in Russland”. (Perepiska Plecha- 
nova, a.a.O. T. II, S. 207.) 
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einlassen.! ,,Die Griinde gegen letztere”, so versicherte Bebel am 
4. Januar seinem Wiener Freunde, halte er fiir ,,besonders faden- 
scheinig”. Auch habe Axelrod abgelehnt, die Konferenz in Briissel 
abzuhalten, weil sie dann ,,iiber den von ihm und seinen Leuten fiir 
notig erachteten Rahmen hinausgehe”.? Bebel, der diese Bedenken 
nicht auszurdaumen vermochte, vereinbarte nunmehr mit Axelrod die 
Einberufung der Konferenz fiir den 18. Januar nach Ziirich. Adler 
wurde gebeten, die Einladungen an die polnische Partei ,,Proletariat”, 
die ,,Russische Ukrainische Partei” (Lemberg) und an die ,,Sozial- 
demokratische Partei von russisch Polen und Litauen”, deren Ver- 
treter Warski-Warszawski in Krakau sass, ergehen zu lassen. Keine 
Fraktion sollte mehr als drei Delegierte entsenden.® 

Dieses Zwischenergebnis der Vorbereitungsarbeiten wurde indessen 
wenige Tage spater wieder fragwiirdig. Unmittelbar vor seiner Riick- 
reise nach Berlin hatte Bebel zur Kenntnis nehmen miissen, dass 
Axelrod ,,auch von der Einladung Lenins nichts wissen” wolle. 
Axelrod habe ihm, so unterrichtete er Adler am 8. Januar, ,,iiber 
Lfenin] Dinge mit[geteilt], die diese Abneigung erklaren lassen”, 
wobei er (Bebel) allerdings der Meinung sei, man miisse dann auch 
»gegen Lf{enin] vorgehen”.4 Axelrod wurde von Bebel am selben 
Tage nochmals darauf aufmerksam gemacht, Adler sei ,,sehr unzu- 
frieden”, dass die P.P.S., deren Bedeutung die der Letten und Ukrainer 
bei weitem tibersteige, nicht eingeladen wiirde; auch er teile die Auf- 
fassung Adlers, dass die Polen beteiligt werden miissten, ,,soll bei der 


75 


Sache etwas herauskommen”’. 


Kautsky, der von Bebel iiber die Ziiricher Absichten ins Bild gesetzt 
worden war ®, wandte sich nunmehr seinerseits an Axelrod. Am to. 
Januar protestierte er sowohl gegen den Plan, die Zusammenkunft in 
Ziirich statt in Briissel abzuhalten, was eine ungerechtfertigte ,,Ver- 
schwendung von Zeit, Kraft und Geld” bedeute, als auch gegen den 
von Axelrod betriebenen Ausschluss Lenins: 


»Dass Ihr Lenin nicht zuzieht, begreife ich nicht. Aus forme/len 
Griinden mag das gerechtfertigt sein, aber so formell darf man die 


1 Bebel an Adler, 4. Jan. 1905 (ibid. $.452). 

* Thid. 

3 Ibid. Vgl. Axelrod an Plechanow, 6. Jan. 1905 (Perepiska, T. I, S. 206 f.); der Brief 
geht u.a. auf die Spannungen mit den Bundisten ein, wobci Axelrod versucht hat, miassi- 
gend auf P. cinzuwirken. 

‘ Bebel an Adler, 8. Jan. 1905 (ibid. S. 452 f.). Dazu Plechanow an Axelrod, 13. Jan. 
1905 (Perepiska, T. I], S. 207f.). 

5 Bebel an Axelrod, 8. Jan. 1905 (Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv). 

§ Auch Adier hatte sich an Kautsky mit der Bitte gewandt, er mége an der vorgeschenen 
Konferenz in Ziirich teilnchmen (Brief vom 9. Jan. 1905, V. Adler, Briefwechsel, S. 453). 
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Sache doch nicht auffassen. Vom po/itischen Standpunkt scheint 
mir der Ausschluss [Lenins] von der Einladung ein Fehler. Mag 
er formell keine besondere Organisation reprasentieren, er hat 
einen starken Anhang und Eure Aufgabe ist es, entweder ihn 
samt seinem Anhang zu gewinnen oder den Anhang von ihm 
loszulésen, ihn zu isolieren. Weder das eine noch das andere 
geschieht, wenn man ihn ignoriert. In der jetzigen Situation, die 
eine Zusammenfassung aller revolutionaren Krafte erfordert, 
ware es meines Erachtens Eure Aufgabe, in der VersGhnlichkeit 
bis an die ausserste Grenze zu gehen. Erweist sich dann eine 
Einigung [als] unméglich, dann hat sich Lenin in’s Untrecht 
gesetzt, dann kénnt Ihr mit ganz anderer Kraft und ganz anderem 
Erfolg gegen ihn vorgehen als jetzt, wo Euer Conflict fast nur als 
ein reiner Competenzstreit erscheint, bei dem auch wieder det 
formalistische Charakter in den Vordergrund tritt. Ihr seid doch 
keine Bureaukraten sondern Revolutionare.” 1 


Auch Bebel sah sich nach seiner Riickkehr von Berlin von zwei Seiten 
her in die Zange genommen. Wahrend Kautsky offensichtlich mit den 
gleichen Argumenten sowohl gegen Briissel als Tagungsort wie gegen 
die Ausschaltung Lenins Front machte, legte nunmehr auch Rosa 
Luxemburg mit der ihr zu Gebote stehenden Leidenschaftlichkeit 
gegen den Einigungsplan in der vorgesehenen Form Verwahrung ein, 
Die Beweggriinde fiir ihren Widerstand hat sie am 9. Januar in einem 
scharfen Schreiben an Axelrod dargelegt, das den Umfang ihrer 
Erregung bildhaft werden lasst.2 Besonders erbittert war sie von det 
Tatsache, dass Axelrod und Bebel sich auf die Mitwirkung ihres alten 
Opponenten Viktor Adler eingelassen hatten. Sie kGnne Adler, so 
erklarte sie, ,,in der Rolle eines unparteiischen Vermittlers” nicht 
akzeptieren; dieser ,,Spezialist eines universalen Maklertums [vsemit- 
nago maklerstva] im Interesse des Opportunismus” trete ,,auf allen 
internationalen Konferenzen als Schirmherr der P.P.S.” auf und 
stehe auf einem uns ,,direkt entgegengesetzten Standpunkt”. Sie 
werde am 15. Januar in Briissel ,,in aller Form” darauf bestehen, dass 
Adler ausscheide. Rosa Luxemburgs polnische Empfindlichkeiten, die 
sowohl durch Adler als auch durch die beabsichtigte Einladung der 
Gruppe ,,Proletariat” * angeriihrt wurden, waren es nicht allein, die 
1 Kautsky an Axelrod, 10. Jan. 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv). 

2 Das acht Folio-Sciten umfassende Schreiben Rosa Luxemburgs vom 9. Jan. 1905 (in rus 
sischer Sprache) befindet sich im Axelrod-Archiv. Die Existenz dieses Bricfes ist seit 1925 
bekannt (vel. Perepiska G. V. Plechanova, T. I, S. 204), in vollem Wortlaut erstmals 
in: Social’demokratiéeskoe dviZenie v Rossii T. 1, Moskva-Leningrad 1928, S. 150-52. 
3 Die Gruppe ,,Proletariat” (L. Kulezycki), die sich zum individuellen Terror bekannte, 


wurde von der SDKPiL als cine polnische Filiale der russischen Sozialrevolutionare 
bekampft. 
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ihren Zorn hervorgerufen hatten. Nicht minder heftig warf sie Axel- 
rod vor, ,,wie und warum” er sich mit der Einberufung der Konferenz 
habe cinverstanden erklaren kGnnen, da ihm doch klar geworden sein 
miisse, ,,dass die Deutschen nicht die leiseste Vorstellung von der 
jetzigen Taktik der Russen in bezug auf den ’liberalen Block’ haben”. 
Sie habe Bebel ,,so wenig informiert” gefunden, dass dieser sich sogar 
willens zeige, dem ,,luftigsten Abkommen” zuzustimmen, ohne sich 
dabei an ,,jeglichen fideralistischen Tendenzen und dem Separatismus 
des [jiidischen] Bund” zu stossen. Auf diesem Wege werde auf der 
Konferenz jene ,,fiirchterliche Kopflosigkeit” ihre Fortsetzung finden, 
die bei den Vorbereitungen geherrscht habe. Da die deutschen Ge- 
nossen ,,iiberhaupt noch nicht” iiber die russischen Angelegenheiten 
orientiert seien, kinne das Treffen ,,die Sache der Einigung nur ernst- 
lich erschweren und gefihrden”: 


»leilnahme und Hilfe von Auslandern sind nur insoweit gut, 
als sie uns wirklich helfen, wzsere Ansichten und Wiinsche zu ver- 
wirklichen; soweit sie uns aus Unverstand von dem von uns 
gewiinschten Standpunkt an den Haaren wegziehen wollen, ist 
ihre Teilnahme ein lachhaftes Hindernis [smeSnoj pomechoj], dem- 
gegeniiber man im Stande sein muss, jene unbeirrbare Festigkeit 
zu zeigen, mit der zum Beispiel die Guesdisten ihre Positionen 
verteidigt haben, zu einer Zeit, da die ganze sozialistische Welt 
den Ruhm von Jaurés verkiindet hat”.! 


Wahrend Rosa Luxemburg noch ihre ganze Beredtsamkeit einsetzte, 
um Axelrod zu einer Intervention bei Bebel gegen die in Ziirich ver- 
einbarte Konferenz zu veranlassen,? vertraute Bebel unter dem Ein- 
druck der in Berlin aufgetretenen Schwierigkeiten Adler an, es drohe 
,eine solche Confusion zu entstehen”, dass er ,,einstweilen” die Ein- 
ladungen nicht absenden werde.’ Adler selbst kam zu spit, als er noch 
am 10. Januar Kautsky um ,,absolute Diskretion” bat, da er vermeiden 
méchte, ,,dass Rosa irgendeine Verschw6rung gegen ihre ’Partei’ 
wittert”.4 Die streitbare Sachwalterin ihrer polnischen Freunde hatte 
es bereits durchgesetzt, dass Bebel die Bataille abblasen liess. Am 11. 
Januar schrieb dieser resignierend nach Wien, dass der Einigungs- 
versuch wegen der Verwirrung um die ,,Aufgaben der Conferenz und 
den Kreis der Einzuladenden...” unterbleiben miisse.> In der ent- 
sprechenden Mitteilung an Axelrod gestand Bebel nunmehr auch die 


'R. Luxemburg an Axclrod, 9. Jan. 1905 (Axclrod-Archiv). 

‘Ibid. - R. Luxemburg bat Axclrod nachdriicklich, er mége Bebel telegraphisch um 
Verschicbung der Konferenz bitten. 

* Bebel an Adler (Postkarte), 9. Jan. 1905 (V. Adler, Briefwechscl, S. 454). 

‘ Adler an Kautsky, 10. Jan. 1905 (ibid.). 

* Bebel an Adler, 11. Jan. 1905 (ibid.). 
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Tatsache ein, dass ihn zu diesem Entschluss ,,namentlich... eine Be- 
sprechung gebracht” habe, die er ,, mit der Genossin Luxemburg hatte”! 


* * 
* 


Es konnte nicht ausbleiben, dass das Scheitern des Einigungsver- 
suchs eine weiterwirkende Verstimmung hinterliess. Vor allem Bebel 
wird aus dieser ersten, intimeren Begegnung mit dem fraktionellen 
und personellen Durcheinander im osteuropaischen Exil schmerzliche 
Erfahrungen gezogen haben. So waren in Berlin und Wien die Hoff- 
nungen auf einen bestimmenden Eingriff der sozialdemokratischen 
Organisationen dusserst gedampft, als sich nach dem Petersburger 
Blutsonntag (22. Januar) eine Welle spontaner Aktionen der Arbeiter- 
schaft iiber Russland hin ausbreitete. Diese skeptische Zuriickhaltung 
der Parteidffentlichkeit Europas suchte und fand indessen Ausgleich 
in der Begeisterung fiir die ,,elementaren und mit Naturgewalt hervor- 
brechenden” Eruptionen der Massenerregung, die Zeugnis ablegten 
von der ,,ungebrochenen Kraft des russischen Volkes”.? Die Gestalt 
des Popen Gapon, der an die ,,Volksmanner der Bauernkriege” ge- 
mahne,? die terroristischen Akte ,,einzelner Helden’, die sich ,,in die 
Speere der Tyrannei werfen”,4 zogen die Blicke der europdaischen 
Bruderparteien ungleich stairker auf sich als aus Genf nach Berlin 
oder Wien geschickte Resolutionen sozialdemokratischer Exilliteraten. 
In diesen Tagen unklarer Erwartung widersprach die Wiener ,,Arbei- 
ter-Zeitung” Viktor Adlers der Auffassung nicht, dass ,,das ganze 
russische Volk... hinter den Liberalen” stehe;* kommentarlos gab 
das Blatt Ausserungen aus Petersburg wieder, in denen es hiess: 
,Besisse Russland fiinf entschlossene und einander vollig ergebene 
Manner, so wire es heute fiir sie ein Leichtes, sich als provisorische 
Regierung zu konstituieren. Die ganze Nation wiirde sich ihnen 
anschliessen...” © Diese entschlossenen Manner schien man freilich 
nicht in den Reihen der russischen Sozialdemokratie zu suchen. Die 
allseitige Bewunderung fiir den ,,sonderbaren Mann” im Priester- 
kleide, dessen Wiedererscheinen die Arbeiter erwarteten,? oder die 
Aufwertung des individuellen Terrors als ,,Recht des Volksge- 
wissens”,§ als ,,Werkzeug... der verniinftigen revolutionaren Polli- 
1 Bebel an Axelrod, 12. Jan. 1905 (Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv). 

2 Vgl. Vorwarts No 42, 18.2.1905, S. 1. 

3 Arbciter-Zeitung (Wien) No 22, 22.1.1905, S. 1. 

4 Vorwirts No 42, 18.2.1905, S. 1. 

5 Arbciter-Zeitung (Wien) No 27, 27.1.1905 S. 3. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. No 50, 19.2.1905. 

8 Vorwarts No 42, 18.2.1905, S. 1. 
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tik”,! waren Symptome fiir das Ausmass des Prestigeverlustes, den die 
zetrissene Partei der russischen Sozialdemokraten in diesen Wochen 
erlitten hatte. Demgegeniiber stieg das Ansehen der Sozialrevolu- 
tionire, besonders nach der Ermordung des Grossfiirsten Sergej 
durch Kalajew (17. Februar), wahrend fiir die revolutionaére Entwick- 
lung in Russisch-Polen von Wien her die Rolle der P.P.S. in den Vor- 
dergrund geschoben wurde.? Kautsky hatte schon Anfang Februar 
Mihe, die Spalten der ,,Neuen Zeit” fiir Stimmen zu verschliessen, die 
- wie der Theoretiker der P.P.S., Michael Lusnia (Kazimierz Kellez- 
Kraus) — mit der These aufwarteten, dass ,,Polen sicher, vielleicht 
aber nicht Russland fiir die Demokratie reif” sei.3 


In dieser Situation entschloss sich August Bebel, die abgerissenen 
Faden seiner Befriedungsaktion noch einmal aufzunehmen, jetzt aller- 
dings mit der begrenzteren Zielsetzung eines Burgfriedens zwischen 
Lenin und dessen Gegnern. Die zuginglichen Quellen lassen nicht 
eindeutig erkennen, ob dieser Versuch noch wihrend der Sitzung des 
LS.B. in Briissel (15. Januar) mit dem dort anwesenden Axelrod abge- 


sprochen worden war; alle Anzeichen sprechen jedoch dafiir.4 Am 
1 Arbeiter-Zeitung (Wien) No 50, 19.2.1905, S. 1. 

® So erschien in der Wiener Arbeiter-Zcitung z.B. ein Fortsetzungsbericht aus der Feder 
von Josef Pilsudski: Das unterirdische Polen. Tatsachen und Erfahrungen aus den letzten 
zehn Jahren (No 64-75, 5.-19.3.1905). Zur Wiirdigung der Rolle der PPS vgl. auch M. 
Lusnia: Die Polnische sozialistische Partei, in: Arbeiter-Zeitung No 85, 26.3.1905, 
S. 4-5. 

3 Kautsky an Lusnia, 4. Febr. 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv): ,,Werther Genosse, ich bedauere, 
Ihren Artikel nicht acceptieren zu kénnen. Er wiirde cine Menge Streitfragen aufrollen, 
die zu lésen die deutsche Sozialdemokratie nicht berufen ist, so lange noch die Méglich- 
keit vorhanden ist, dass die Sozialdemokraten Russlands ihre Streitigkeiten unter sich 
ausmachen und zu einer Einigung gelangen. Uberdies aber muss ich gestehen, dass ich 
von der Politik, die Sie in ihrem Artikel vertreten, sehr wenig erbaut bin. Sie schreiben 
den unglaublichen Satz nieder, dass Polen sicher, vielleicht aber nicht Russland fiir die 
Demokratie reif sei. Dieser Satz ist der schlimmste Verrath an der russischen Revolution, 
den man sich denken kann und zeugt gleichzeitig von der kurzsichtigsten Kirchthurm- 
politik. Die P.P.S. scheint also noch nicht zu wissen, dass die Geschicke aller im rus- 
sischen Reiche lebenden Nationen in Petersburg und nicht in Warschau entschieden 
werden, dass der Sturz des Zarismus in Petersburg die Vorbedingung ist der Unabhan- 
gigkeit Polens, dass es heute gilt, alle Krafte der Revolution gegen den Zaren zusammen- 
zufassen. Sie glauben, die polnische Demokratie erringen zu kénnen, ehe die russische 
errungen wird. Sie trennen also die polnische Revolution von der russischen und aus dem 
Kampfe der polnischen und russischen Proletarier machen Sie einen Kampf der Polen 
gegen die Russen. Dabei kann ich nicht mithelfen...” Nach Kautskys Absage hat Lusnia 
seinen Artikel iiber ,,Die Lage in Polen und Litauen” in den ,,Sozialistischen Monats- 
heften” (IX, 1905, I, S. 234-41) verdffentlichen kénnen. Vgl. auch die vorangegangene 
Polemik zwischen Lusnia und Kautsky in: Die Neve Zeit XXII, 1 (1904) S. 559-67, 
620-27, 652-57. 

4 Sowohl Axelrod (als Vertreter des erkrankten Plechanow) wie auch R. Luxemburg 
haben an der Sitzung des I.S.B. teilgenommen (Vorwirts, No 15, 18.1.1905. 1. Beilage,S.3). 
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3. Februar 1905 wandte sich der deutsche Parteivorsitzende in gleich. | der 
lautenden Schreiben an die beiden Fraktionen, um — wie er ausfiihrte- | hat 
in dem bedauerlichen Konflikt, der zwischen den Anhingern des | fig 
Wperjod und der Iskra seit lingerer Zeit ausgebrochen ist..., eine tor 
Intervention zu versuchen”. Die Spaltung habe in der internationalen seit 
Sozialdemokratie ,,grosse Bestiirzung und lebhafte Missbilligung | der 
erzeugt”; nunmehr aber bestehe angesichts der Entwicklung in Russ. | det 
land ,,allgemein die Erwartung, dass es gelingen werde, ...einen | nak 
gemeinsamen Boden fiir den Kampf gegen den gemeinsamen Feind | Erl 
zu finden” .! Die streitenden Parteien sollten sich dem Spruch eines 
fiinfk6pfigen Schiedsgerichtes unterwerfen, das in Ziirich unter dem | we 
Vorsitz Bebels tagen werde; fiir die Dauer der Verhandlungen habe 
jede Polemik zu ruhen. | gel 

Der menschewistische Parteirat stimmte dem Vorschlag Bebels am | _ lick 
7. Februar unter Berufung auf die ,,Einheits-Resolution” des Amster- | am 
damer Kongresses 2 zu und bat Kautsky und Klara Zetkin, als Sach- | das 
walter seiner Interessen in das Schiedsgericht einzutreten. Er unterliess tra 
es indessen nicht, gesondert darauf hinzuweisen, dass neben der | sei 
,»Mehrzahl der aktiven Genossen” auch die Zentral-Institutionen der | Scl 
Partei (Z.K., Zentralorgan) auf seiner Seite stiinden, wihrend Lenin | be: 
es sei, der die Rechtmiassigkeit dieser Fiihrungsgremien nicht aner- 
kenne.? Lenin antwortete unter dem gleichen Datum mit einer ein- | Mi 
deutigen Absage an den Vermittlungsvorschlag des deutschen Partei- | Le 
vorstandes: Die Spaltung der Partei sei jetzt eine ,,vollendete Tat- | im 
sache” geworden, tiber die allein ein ,,Dritter Parteitag” zu befinden | hat 
habe, nicht aber auslandische Genossen.‘ Dieser Parteitag, den Lenins } Sc 
publizistisches Sprachrohr, der seit kurzem in Genf erscheinende | lin 
»Vpered”,® propagierte, war inzwischen von dem im Dezember 1904 | W 
geschaffenen provisorischen Organisations-Zentrvm der Bolschewiki, | de 





Q. 
oO 
4 


1 Das Schreiben Bebels an die Menschewiki wurde erstmals in Iskra No 86 (3./16.2.1905, Sti 
S. 8) ver6ffentlicht; es war offenbar an Axelrod gerichtet, der es dem Parteirat zur Beant- 
wortung vorlegte. Der Brief an Lenin vom gleichen Tage: Samtliche Werke VII (1929) 
S. 560. Vgl. neuerdings die sowjet-marxistische Beurteilung der Rolle Bebels durch Botho 
Brachmann: August Bebels Stellung zur russischen Arbciterbewegung in der Zeit der an 
ersten russischen Revolution von 1905-1907, in: Deutsch-Slawische Wechselseitigkeit 
in sieben Jahrhunderten. Gesammelte Aufsatze, Berlin (Ost) 1956, S. 647-72. ay 
2 Vegi. S. 418, Anmerkung 2. za 
% Parteirat der RSDRP (Sovet partii) an Bebel, 7. Febr. 1905 : Iskra No 86, 3./16.2.1905,5.8. RS 
# Lenin an Bebel, 7. Febr. 1905: Samtliche Werke VII (1929) S. 141. Bebel hat Axelrod s) 
am 5. Marz 1905 die Antwort Lenins im Wortlaut mitgeteilt. Der von Lenin erwahnte Le 
Brief an Greulich vom 5. Febr. 1905 (Samtl. Werke VII, 129 ff.), den er Bebel in Ab- w 


Qu. 
oO 


schrift tibersenden wollte, war bis 5. Marz noch nicht in den Handen des deutschen Par- Er 
teivorsitzenden (Bebel an Axelrod, 5.3.1905, Axclrod-Archiv). de 
5 Das von Lenin gegriindete Organ der Bolschewiki ,,Vpered” erschien erstmals am 4. oY 


Jan. 1905 in Genf, vc 
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dem ,,Biiro der Komitees der Mehrheit”, einberufen worden.! Lenin 
hatte seiner Antwort an Bebel urspriinglich einen Schlussabsatz ein- 
figen wollen, in dem er seiner Verirgerung tiber die Berliner Protek- 
toren der Iskra-Fraktion Luft gemacht hatte. In einem ersten Entwurf 
seines Briefes war der Vorwurf enthalten, die deutsche Sozial- 
demokratie habe ,,ihr Méglichstes getan”, um den Weg zur Rettung 
der Parteieinheit zu versperren. Kautskys und Luxemburgs Stellung- 
nahmen fiir die russische Minoritat hatten eine ,,ungemein grosse” 
Erbitterung hervorgerufen und die ,,famose Motivierung”, mit der 
Kautsky im Oktober 1904 den Abdruck der Lenin’schen Replik ver- 
weigert habe, sei ,,einfach ein Hohn” gewesen.? Das russische ,,Biiro 
der Komitees der Mehrheit”, an das Lenin den Brief Bebels weiter- 
geleitet hatte, reagierte — allerdings erst nach Wochen — zwar verbind- 
licher, aber im Kern doch negativ. In der Erklarung, die der ,,Vpered” 
am 23. Marz abdruckte, wurde Gewicht auf die Feststellung gelegt, 
dass die Parteispaltung ,,keinen persGnlichen oder Gruppencharakter” 
trage, vielmehr Ausdruck eines ,,Zusammenstosses politischer Ideen” 
sei. Aus diesem Grund kGénne die Krise nicht durch ein auslaéndisches 
Schiedsgericht behandelt werden, sondern allein durch den bereits ein- 
berufenen Dritten Parteitag der Sozialdemokratie Russlands.’ 


Mit der Zuriickweisung des deutschen Vermittlungsvorschlags durch 
Lenin schien in der Tat eine Situation cinzutreten, wie sie von Kautsky 
im Dezember 1904 fiir diesen Fall vorausgesagt worden war: Lenin 
hatte sich vor der deutschen Sozialdemokratie ,,ins Unrecht gesetzt”.4 
Schon am 8. Februar ,,wetterte” Kautsky im Gespriich mit dem Ber- 
liner ,,.Vpered”-Vertreter Pjatnitzkij, dass die Bolschewiki durch ihre 
Weigerung ,,viel verloren hatten und dass Lenin daran schuld sei, 
denn wenn sein Starrsinn nicht wire, so kGnnte die russische Sozial- 
demokratie sich einigen”.5 Er setzte Pjatnitzkij auseinander, dass ,,der 
Streit tiber die Organisation jetzt nicht [mehr] so wichtig” sei, zumal 
doch beide Fraktionen ,,im allgemeinen gleichartige Prinzipien” ver- 
treten. Kautsky ware ,,sehr froh”, so schrieb Pjatnitzkij am 9. Februar 
an Lenin, ,uns ebenso vereinigt zu sehen, wie [sich] die Lassalleaner 


1 Zur bolschewistischen Agitation fiir einen ,,Dritten Kongress” vgl. N. Sachov: Bor’ba 
za s’ezd Sobranie dokumentov, Zeneva 1904; Leninskij Sbornik V (1926); Tretij s’ezd 
RSDRP Sbornik dokumentov i materialov, Moskva 1955. 

2 Der Schlussabsatz des Briefentwurfes: Leninskij Sbornik V (1926), S. 172, sowie 
Lenin, Samtliche Werke, VII (1929) Anm. 64. 

3 Vpered No 11, 10./23.3.1905, S. 5. Vgl. dazu den von dieser Erklirung abweichenden 
Entwurf eines Briefes an Bebel vom 22. Februar 1905, den offenbar Lenin fiir das ,,Biiro 
der Komitees der Mehrheit” abgefasst hat: Leninskij Sbornik V, S. 182 f. 

4 Axelrod an Kautsky, 19. Dez. 1904 (Axelrod-Archiv). 

5 O, Pjatnizki: Aufzeichnungen, a.a.O. S, 88 f, 
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und die Eisenacher [1875 vereinigt haben]”.1 Angesichts der offen- 
kundigen und von Lenin nicht geleugneten Spaltungsbereitschaft der 
Bolschewiki ware es freilich nicht verwunderlich gewesen, wenn die 
deutsche Parteispitze nunmehr vorbehaltlos Front gemacht hitte, 
Indessen hatte inzwischen auch die Iskra-Fraktion alles getan, um in 
Berlin klar werden zu lassen, dass ihre Methoden des Fraktions- 
kampfes der Lenin’schen Machttaktik nicht nachstanden. Noch bevor 
sich das Schicksal des Schiedsgerichtes entschied, war das deutsche 
Verhiltnis zu den Menschewiki in eine ernste Vertrauenskrise geraten, 
deren fortwirkende psychologische Folgen nicht immer durch die 
bestehenden pers6énlichen Beziehungen zwischen Kautsky und Axelrod 
aufgewogen werden konnten. Die Spannungen hatten sich an der fiir 
alle osteuropdischen Emigrantenorganisationen lebenswichtigen Fi- 
nanzfrage entziindet, die, zumal nach den Petersburger Januarereig- 
nissen, hochexplosiven Sprengstoff in sich trug. In der Berliner Russen- 
Kolonie ? bestand seit August 1904 ein drtliches Koalitionsabkommen 
zwischen den Anhangern Lenins und der Iskra, dem sich in den 
Herbstmonaten auch Bundisten, Polen und Letten angeschlossen 
hatten. Dieses durch ein interfraktionelles Unterstiitzungskomitee aus- 
gewiesene Modell fiir die fehlende Aktionseinheit der Parteispitzen 
hatte im Verkehr mit deutschen Stellen eine Vertrauensbasis ge- 
schaffen, die ausreichte, um mit der Verteilung der seit 1905 zusammen- 
fliessenden Spendengelder beauftragt zu werden. Anfang Februar 
hatte jedoch der Berliner Vertreter der ,,Iskra”, Viktor Kopp (Sjur- 
tuk),3 gegen diesen Modus Einspruch erhoben und unter Berufung auf 
Axelrod eine Zentralisierung des Verteilungswesens durch die Genfer 
Parteiinstitutionen der Menschewiki gefordert.4 Auf Grund dieser 
Haltung drohte Gefahr, dass nunmehr auch das ,,Vereinigte Berliner 
Komitee” die Spaltung der Gesamtpartei nachvollzog.® 


Die Berliner Krise blieb dem deutschen Parteivorstand nicht ver- 
borgen. Kautsky intervenierte schon am 6, Februar bei Axelrod mit 
der Versicherung, dass das Verhalten des Iskra-Agenten ,,sehr béses 
Blut gemacht” habe. Wenn dieser Streit an die Offentlichkeit komme, 
so warnte er seinen Ziiricher Freund, wiirde das, ,,wie ich die Deut- 


1 Proletarskaja Revoljucija No 2, 1933, S. 183. 

? Einzelangaben auf Grund mitteldeutschen Archivmaterials neuerdings bei Botho 
Brachmann: Russische Sozialdemokraten in Berlin 1905-1907, in: Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft VI (1958), S. 775-96. 

® Viktor Kopp-Sjurtuk ist mit dem spateren sowjetrussischen Rotkreuz-Vertreter in 
Berlin (1919-21) identisch. 

# Kautsky an Axelrod, 6. Febr. 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv). 

5 Pjatnitzkij berichtet (Prolet. Revoljucija, No 2, 1933, S. 183), Kopp sei am 7. Febr. 


1905 wegen Missachtung der Beschliisse des Vereinigten Komitees ausgeschlossen worden. 
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schen kenne, ihnen das ganze Sammeln verekeln und Ihr wiirdet 
wahrscheinlich alle zusammen nichts erhalten”.! Wenig spater sah 
sich auch Bebel mit der Angelegenheit befasst und fiihrte bei Kautsky 
Beschwerde iiber das Verhalten von ,,Axelrod und Genossen”, die 
sich ,,allerdings etwas sehr den Léwenanteil [an den Spendengeldern] 
vorbehalten” hatten. Weder bekaime der Bund etwas, ,,noch werden 
sie den Leninisten etwas tib[er]geben”.? Bebel fand es ,,ein bisschen 
schtoff”, dass die Menschewiki tiberhaupt auf einen Anteil verzichten 
wollten, falls Lenin bei der Verteilung beriicksichtigt werden sollte. 
Mit den Worten: ,,Ein Narr wer sich in auslandische Parteiangelegen- 
heiten einmischt”, zog er resignierend das Fazit seiner von beiden 
tussischen Fraktionen gleichermassen enttdiuschten Hoffnungen. In 
Ubereinstimmung mit Bebel entschloss sich nun Kautsky zu einer 
Pferdekur an seinen russischen Freunden: Am 14. Februar schickte er 
einen fiinfzehn Seiten umfassenden Brief nach Ziirich,? der Axelrod 
gleich eingangs mit der Feststellung tiberfiel, dass ,,gerade Ihr der 
Keil seid, der die Leute auseinandertreibt...” Besonders erbittert 
zeigte sich Kautsky tiber das ,,autokratische Verfahren”, mit der die 
Menschewiki iiber eine ihnen zur Verteilung anvertraute Summe von 
10.000 Mark verfiigten. Die Beschwerden der Polen, Letten und 
Bundisten hatten, so schrieb er, einen ,,guten Grund”, weil ,,Ihr 
autokratisch den anderen gegeniiber auftretet, sie fiihlen lasst, dass 
Ihr sie geringschitzt und ihnen Euere Beschliisse aufzwingen wollt, 
statt sie mit ihnen gemeinsam zu fassen”., Diese unvers6hnliche Art 
die es ihm unméglich mache, ,,hier in Berlin weiter als ecinigendes 
Element zu fungieren”, konstatierte Kautsky auch fiir das Verhalten 
der Menschewiki gegeniiber den Anhingern Lenins. Zum ersten 
Male schien er sich auch in prinzipiellen Fragen von Axelrod zu 
distanzieren: 


»--- Es scheint mir, Ihr seid gerade so wie Lenin. Auch er ruft im 
Wperjod: wir wollen uns einigen, aber nicht mit Leuten wie 
Axelrod, Plechanoff etc. [hr erklart: Ja wir wollen uns mit Lenin 
einigen, aber erhalt er einen Antheil von den Unterstiitzungen, 


1 Kautsky an Axelrod, 6. Febr. 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv). 

* Bebel an Kautsky, 12. Febr. 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv D III, 92). Im gleichen Brief dussert 
sich Bebel zur Ablehnung seines Vorschlages durch Lenin: ,,...Die Russenschieds- 
gerichtssache zerschlagt sich. Lenin antwortet, er k6nne keine Zusage machen, dariiber 
mdge der Partcikongress entscheiden, der von ihm als dem Repriisentanten der Mehrheit 
der Partci einberufen worden sei. Da weiss man im voraus, was beschlossen wird...” 
Vgl. dazu Bebel an Axelrod, 20. Febr. 1905 (Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv): ,,... Aus dem 
Schiedsgericht wird also vorlaufig nichts, und ich fiirchte, es wird iiberhaupt nichts 
daraus, man wird schon eine Ausrede finden...” 

§ Kautsky an Axelrod, 14. Febr. 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv). Der Brief trigt den Zusatz 
Bebels: ,,Bin mit vorstehendem ecinverstanden...” 
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dann wollen wir damit nichts mehr zu tun haben.... Ihr versteht 
unter Einigung nicht die Einigung zweier gleichberechtigter 
Faktoren, sondern eine bedingungslose Unterwerfung der 
anderen.... Wie immer man iiber Lenin denken mag — ich habe 
keine hohe Meinung von ihm — seine Anhanger [aber] sind zum 
grossen Theil brave Parteigenossen, die wir aus dem revolu- 
tiondren Kampfe nicht ausschalten kénnen noch diirfen.... Thr 
seid ausgezeichnete Marxisten, aber Euere Anschauungen iiber 
Organisation und den Verkehr mit Parteigenossen sind nicht die 
unsrigen.... Nun ich hoffe, dass die Massen in Russland gut 
machen, was ihre Fiihrer im Ausland mangelhaft machen und 
dass sie nicht tiber dem Organisationspartikularismus die grosse 
Sache... auf ein niederes Niveau herabziehen.” ! 


Wie schwer Kautsky diese Distanzierung gefallen sein mag, zeigt die 
Tatsache, dass er am folgenden Tage — ,um Missverstandnisse zu 
vermeiden” — seiner Philippika einige versdhnlichere Zeilen nach- 
schickte,? die allerdings die Kritik an der versuchten Sprengung des 
Berliner Unterstiitzungs-Komitees und an der Schroffheit der Men- 
schewiki gegeniiber den kleinen nationalen Organisationen bestehen 
liessen. Kautsky erklarte, dass er ,nach wie vor” Lenins Verfahren 
fiir ,,ungerechtfertigt und schadlich” halte und ,,prinzipiell und tak- 
tisch” mit Axelrod einverstanden sei. Er teile auch die Meinung, ,,dass 
der Schwerpunkt der Bewegung in Russland bei Euerer Organisation 
liegt und ihr die Fihrung zukommt”. Allerdings diirfe dieser Fih- 
rungsanspruch ,,nicht von vornherein als Bedingung des Zusammen- 
arbeitens” erhoben werden; die ,,Uberlegenheit” der Iskra-Richtung 
miisse vielmehr ,,von selbst... als eine Thatsache, nicht als ein Anspruch 
hervorgehen”.8 

Diese einlenkenden Bemerkungen machen darauf aufmerksam, dass 
die Auswirkungen der kritischen Einsichten Kautskys auf seine prin- 
zipielle Haltung zu den Menschewiki nicht iiberschatzt werden 
1 Ibid. — Bebel beschwerte sich ebenfalls in cinem Brief an Axelrod vom 20. Febr. 1905 
(Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv) iiber die Handhabung der Geldangelegenheiten durch 
die Menschewiki. Zu einer Einigung iiber die Verteilung der deutschen Spendengelder ist 
es erst im September 1905 auf der Basis 50 : 50 gekommen, nachdem eine Vercinbarung 
zwischen der menschewistischen Organisationskommission und dem bolschewistischen 
ZK am 12. Aug. 1905 die Voraussetzungen geschaffen hatte. Vgl. Pis’ma P. B. Aksel’roda, 
a.a.O. S. 116 f., sowie Gurwitsch an Kautsky, 2. Sept. 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv D XI, 313). 
Das 1.S.B. hat im Sommer 1905 eine Summe von 18.934,30 frs auf folgende Weise ver- 
teilt: Sozialrevolutionare 5.049,23, Menschewiki, Bolschewiki und jiidischer Bund je 
2.524,51, P.P.S. und SDKPiL je 3.155,77 frs. (Rapport du Secrétariat du Bureau Soc. Int. 
pour les mois de Juin, Juillet et Aoait 1905, Bruxelles, 22 Septembre 1905. Kautsky- 
Archiv G 3). 
? Kautsky an Axelrod, 15. Febr. 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv). 
3 Ibid. 
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diirfen. Wahrend aus dem folgenden Briefwechsel Bebels mit Axelrod 
eine spiirbare Abkiihlung der Beziehungen erkennbar wird, hat 
Kautsky seine Hande auch in den kommenden Wochen von dem Kreis 
um Axelrod, Dan und Martow nicht zuriickgezogen.! Andererseits 
kann nicht tibersehen werden, dass auch der Redakteur der ,,Neuen 
Zeit” nachwirkende Erfahrungen aus den russischen Exilkonflikten 
gezogen hatte, die ihn veranlassten, seine persénlichen Bindungen 
immer wieder zu priifen. Bei aller Ubereinstimmung mit den theore- 
tischen und taktischen Leitbildern der Iskra~-Anhanger hat sich dabei 
freilich sein Eindruck weiter verhartet, dass die doktrinaren und 
riicksichtslosen Ziige der russischen Fraktionskampfe es schwer 
machten, die Methoden seiner menschewistischen Freunde von denen 
Lenins abzugrenzen. 


Die psychologische Aufnahmebereitschaft der europaischen Partei- 
éffentlichkeit gegeniiber dem Wirken des Popen Gapon und den 
Terrorakten der Sozialrevolutionare ist von Kautsky nicht allein als 
Problem der russischen Sozialdemokraten empfunden worden. Er 
sah sich hier zugleich vor eine Grundfrage der sozialdemokratischen 
Taktik gestellt, die in den Konflikt des Parteivorstandes mit seiner 
Zentralorgan, dem ,,Vorwirts”, hineinreichte. Die Beurteilung der 
tussischen Terroristen oder der ,,zufalligen Fihrer” 2 des Peters- 
burger Proletariats war somit zu einem Spannungsfeld auch fiir die 
deutsche Partei geworden. Selbst Bebel hat in diesen Wochen keine 
Bedenken getragen, die Forderungen der Sozialrevolutionire nach 
Geldzuweisung gegeniiber den Menschewiki zu vertreten. In einem 
Briefe an Axelrod vom 5. Marz begriindete er diese Bereitschaft mit 
der befriedigenden Feststellung, er ersehe ,,aus den letzten Kund- 
gebungen der Iskra, dass Sie [Axelrod] in der Taktik sich bis zu einem 
gewissen Grade diesen [den SR] angenihert haben”. Der prinzipien- 
feste Kautsky war indessen nicht schwankend geworden, sondern hat 
die russischen Sozialdemokraten vor der 6ffentlichen Meinung wieder 
und wieder in Schutz genommen. Immerhin gestand er Axelrod am 
2, Marz ein: ,, Wenn man die Leute [die SR] hért, kénnte man wirklich 


1 Vgl. Kautsky an Axelrod, 2. Marz 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv): ,,...Ubrigens stehe ich 
aber sachlich Euch sehr nahe, denn ich halte das Vorgehen Lenins ebenso wie Ihr fiir ver- 
brecherisch, namentlich seine versteckte Ablehnung des Schiedsgerichts und billige auch 
Euere Abschitzung der Geldbediirfnisse der verschiedenen Fraktionen. Nur forme// 
differiere ich von Euch, indem ich der Ansicht bin, dass es besser gewesen wiire, wenn 
dasse/be Resultat nicht einseitig von Euch beschlossen, sondern das Produkt des gemein- 
samen Beschlusses aller sozialdemokratischen Fraktionen wire...” 

* So R. Luxemburg iiber Gapon: Die Revolution in Russland, in: Die Gleichheit (Stutt- 
gart) 8.2.1905 (Ausgewiahlte Reden und Schriften, Bd. 2, S. 216). 

3 Bebel an Axelrod, 5. Marz 1905 (Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv). 
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glauben, sie seien gute Marxisten”. Auch meinte er, dass sie jedenfalls 
,in der deutschen Sozialdemokratie Platz finden” wiirden, da sie ,,im 
Grunde nicht weniger Sozialisten als Bernstein und David” seien.! 
Allerdings, so fiigte er beruhigend hinzu, er pers6nlich halte weder die 
Sozialrevolutionaire noch seine beiden Opponenten aus dem Lager 
des deutschen Revisionismus fiir wirkliche Sozialdemokraten. Ende 
Marz wandte sich Kautsky in der ,,Leipziger Volkszeitung” ? gegen 
den Aufruf Gapons zur Einigung der russischen Sozialisten, dem sich 
auch das Internationale Sekretariat des 1.$.B. angeschlossen hatte, 
Im ,,Vorwarts” war dieser Appell zusammen mit Ausziigen aus dem 
sozialrevolutionaren Parteiorgan ,,Revoljucionnaja Rossija” abge- 
druckt worden,’ das auf die Einigungsbemiihungen dieser Partei auf- 
merksam gemacht hatte. Kautsky bestritt in seiner Replik energisch, 
dass Gapon, der erst vor wenigen Wochen mit dem Sozialismus in 
Beriihrung gekommen sei, imstande ware, einen Beitrag zur Beilegung 
der Fraktionskampfe in Russland zu leisten.4 Als der ,,Vorwarts” am 
30. Marz gar Karl Marx als Zeugen fiir die These anrief, dass der 
Terror eine ,,spezifisch russische Taktik” und ,,geschichtlich unver- 
meidlich” sei,> beschwerten sich Kautskys russische Freunde, ,,dass 
gerade die russischen Genossen auf eine so hartnackige Missver- 
staindnis [sic] bei den deutschen Genossen stossen”.6 Der Kommen- 


1 Kautsky an Axelrod, 2. Marz 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv). Kautsky berichtet u.a. von einem 
nach Berlin gekommenen Sozialrevolutionar, der von Liebknecht und Kurt Eisner 
protegiert werde. (Es kénnte sich dabei auch um Theodor, den Bruder Karl L.’s handeln, 
den Ljadow solcher Sympathien bezichtigt hat; s.Iz Zizni partii, a.a.O. S. 17). - Zur Hal- 
tung des rechten Fliigels der deutschen Sozialdemokratie zum russischen Parteistreit vgl. 
die Bemerkungen von Hugo Poetz (Sozialistische Monatshefte, IX, 1905, II, S. 815): 
,,---Bei diesem selbstmérderischen Treiben finden aber beide Fraktionen [d.h. Bolsche- 
wiki und Menschewiki] auch noch Zeit, nach wie vor den Sozialisten-Revolutioniren 
bei ihrer praktischen Tatigkeit in den Riicken zu fallen...” 

2 Karl Kautsky: Gapon und die Einigung der russischen Sozialisten, in: Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung No 73, 29.3.1905, Sachsische Arbeiter-Zcitung (Dresden) No 74, 30.3.1905; 
russisch: Iskra No 95, 25.3./7.4.1905. 

3 Aufruf Gapons zur Einigung der russischen Sozialisten. Vorwirts No 73, 26.3.1905. 
- Auf Grund dieses Aufrufes kam im April 1905 unter massgeblicher Beteiligung der 
Sozialrevolutionire eine Konferenz in Genf zustande. Wahrend die Menschewiki die 
Teilnahme von vornherein verweigert hatten, waren von den Bolschewiki, dem jiidischen 
Bund, sowie von den lettischen und armenischen Sozialdemokraten Vertreter entsandt 
worden, die jedoch am ersten Sitzungstage die Konferenz (aus Protest gegen die Zu- 
lassung ciner lettischen Splittergruppe) wieder verliessen. Vgl. Iskra No 88, 23.4./6.5.1905 
und Lenins Ausfiihrungen vor dem III. Parteitag (Tretij o¢ered. s’ezd RSDRP. Polnyj 
tekst protokolov, Zeneva 1905, S. 338-43). Die Resolutionen der Genfer Konferenz in: 
Revoljucionnaja Rossija No 65, 25.4.1905; Vorwarts No 100, 29.4.1905; Arbeiter-Zei- 
tung (Wien) No 123, 5.5.1905. 

4 Leipziger Volkszeitung Nr. 73, 29.3.1905. 

5 Karl Marx iiber Terrorismus, in: Vorwarts No 76, 30.3.1905. 

® Gurwitsch an Kautsky, 31. Marz 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv D XI, 307). 
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tator des ,,Vorwarts” hatte der Marx’schen Wiirdigung der ,,Narod- 
naja Volja” iiberdies einige mehrdeutige Bemerkungen angefiigt, die 
sich gegen gewisse anarchistelnde Gruppen russischer Revolutio- 
nare” richteten, ,,die in Genf ihr Unwesen treiben,... deren Einfluss 
auf das Schlachtfeld in Russland [aber] gleich null sei”. Als auch 
Axelrod dariiber Klage fiihrte, ,,dass die Correspondenten der inter- 
nationalen Parteipresse gefliessentlich verschweigen die vielen, ja 
prignanten Thatsachen... welche den Einfluss der Socialdemokratie 
auf das kampfende Proletariat illustrieren”,? —entschloss sich Kautsky, 
im Sinne der ,,Iskra” in der ,,Neuen Zeit” zu den Differenzen zwischen 
Sozialdemokraten und Sozialrevolutioniren Stellung zu nehmen.® 


ok * 
* 


Das Verhaltnis Kautskys zu seinen russischen Freunden stand wenig 
spaiter jedoch erneut vor schweren Belastungsproben. Axelrod hatte 
im April fiir die Jubilaumsnummer der ,,Iskra” (No 100) einen 
Beitrag erbeten, den Kautsky dazu benutzte, seine Gedanken zur 
Spaltung der Sozialdemokratie Russlands der verainderten Lage in 
der Partei anzupassen.4 Veranlassung dazu gaben ihm die Resolutionen 
des Kongresses jener russischen Parteikomitees, die Ende April dem 
gemeinsamen Ruf des Zentralkomitees und des bolschewistischen 
Biiros nach London gefolgt waren. Auf diesem von Lenin bestimm- 
ten ,,Dritten Kongress der RSDRP”, dem die Menschewiki in Genf 
eine fast gleichstark besuchte Separatkonferenz entgegengesetzt 
hatten, war die organisatorische Spaltung der Partei beschlossen 
worden.§ Auch die Iskra-Anhanger beschritten durch Schaffung einer 
,Organisations-Kommission” mit den ihnen gewogenen Komitees 
den Weg zur formellen Absonderung.® Kautsky gab in seinem Artikel 
1 Vorwirts No 76, 30.3.1905. 

* Axelrod an Kautsky, 2. April 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv D II, 317). 

3 Die Differenzen unter den russischen Sozialisten, in: Die Neue Zeit XXII, 2 (1905) 
S. 68-79, russisch: Iskra No 97, 18.4./1.5.1905, S. 2-6. Dazu die Replik des Vorwarts 
No 93, 19.4.1905, S. I. 

4 Der Bricf Axelrods mit der Aufforderung an Kautsky ist offenbar nicht erhalten. Sein 
Inhalt kann aus der Antwort Kautskys an Axelrod vom 8. Mai 1905 rekonstruiert werden 
(Axelrod-Archiv). 

5 Der ,,Dritte Kongress der RSDRP” tagte vom 25. April bis 10. Mai 1905 in London. 
Zu den Diskussionen vgl. Tretij ogerednoi s’ezd R.S.D.R.P. Polnyj tekst protokolov. 
Izd. C.K., Zeneva 1905. Die Bolschewiki hatten cine deutsche Ubersetzung der Reso- 
lutionsentwiirfe verbreitet; Kautsky sprach sich gegen die Veréffentlichung dieser Doku- 
mente in der deutschen Parteipresse mit der Begriindung aus, sie wiirden ,,der Mehrzahl 
der Leser cin ganz falsches Bild der Verhiltnisse” geben, auch hiatten sie ,zu keinem 
ungelegeneren Zeitpunkt” erscheinen kénnen. (Leipziger Volkszeitung No 135, 15.6.1905 .) 
Vegl. S. 438, Anm. 2. 

6 Die menschewistische Konferenz tagte in Genf parallel zu den Sitzungen des Londoner 
bolschewistischen Kongresses. Vgl. Pervaja obSéerusskaja konferencija partijnych rabot- 
nikov. Otdel’noe prilozenie k No 100 Iskry, Zeneva 1905. 
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der Hoffnung Ausdruck, dass ,,gerade diese Spaltung... die Grund- 
lage zur Einigung” werden kGnne, weil sie — wie er Axelrod am 8. Mai 
erlauternd schrieb — ,,den Rattenschwanz von Kompetenzkonflikten” 
zerschlage. Diejenige Fraktion aber, die den ,,ohne eine Spur einer 
sachlichen Differenz” ausgefochtenen Zwist jetzt, da die organisato- 
rische Trennung vollzogen sei, als erste durch versGhnliche Schritte 
beenden helfe, werde ,,den gréssten Nutzen davon haben”.! In dem 
fiir die ,,Iskra” bestimmten Beitrag warnte Kautsky beide Seiten: 
Die internationale Sozialdemokratie werde es als ein ,,tatsdichliches 
Verbrechen am Befreiungskampf des Proletariats” werten, wenn eine 
der Fraktionen ,,durch ihre Empfindlichkeit oder Riicksichtslosig- 
keit” das Einigungswerk erschwere oder stére.* 

Obwohl Kautsky seinem Freunde Axelrod anheimgestellt hatte, 
den Artikel ,,in den Papierkorb” zu werfen, falls er ,,Verlegenheit 
bereitet”,? antwortete ihm dieser am 10. Mai mit einem Katalog 
grollender Belehrungen: Die Erwartungen Kautskys auf eine be- 
schleunigte Beendigung der Parteikrise beruhten ,,auf irrtiimlichen 
Voraussetzungen, ...auf vermeintlichen Thatsachen”, so parierte 
Axelrod, ,,die nur von falschen Miindern herumkolportiert und Dir 
eingefliistert worden sind. Vor allem der sogen. Kompetenzkonflikt...” 
Die ,,durchaus irrigen” Andeutungen des Artikels brachten ihn in die 
,»peinliche Lage”, Kautsky berichtigen zu miissen, wenn der Beitrag 
in dieser Form in der ,,Iskra” erscheine.4 Axelrod disqualifizierte 
Lenins Parteitag mit den alten und Kautsky wohlbekannten Pridi- 
katen als ,,bonapartistische Verschwoérung”, ,,unerhérte Uberrumpe- 
lung der Partei”, ,,Clique in der Art des friiheren franzdsischen Gene- 
ralstabs in der Dreyfusaffare” usw. Indessen scheint Axelrod mit 
seiner verbitterten Feststellung, dass Kautsky offenbar seine Schilde- 
1 Kautsky an Axelrod, 8. Mai 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv). 

2 Wohl auf Grund der Einwande Axelrods erschien der Artikel Kautskys zunichst in der 
Leipziger Volkszeitung (Die Spaltung der russischen Sozialdemokratie. No 135, 15.6.1905) 
und erst 14 Tage spiter in No 102 der Iskra (15./28.6.1905, S. 7). Lenin hat diesen Artikel 
mit einem ,,offenen Brief” an die Redaktion der Leipziger Volkszeitung beantwortet, in 
dem er energisch gegen den Versuch protestierte, ,,unsere Stimme in der deutschen s.d. 
Presse mundtodt zu machen mittelst so cines groben, mechanischen, unerhérten Mittels 
wie Boycott...” (Leninskij Sbornik XVI, S. 110). Der Brief ist in der Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung nicht verOffentlicht worden. 

3 Kautsky an Axelrod, 8. Mai 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv). 

4 Axelrod an Kautsky, 10. Mai 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv D II, 318). Axclrod hat diesen Brief 
am 14. Mai durch Ausfiihrungen iiber die mehrfachen Friedensversuche der Menschewiki 
erganzt; er fiihrte den Misserfolg dieser Bemithungen darauf zuriick, dass ,,cin Theil der 
Leninisten... vollig korrumpiert” sei (Axclrod an Kautsky, 14.5. 1905, Kautsky-Archiv 
D II, 319). — Den Beitrag Kautskys hat dic Redaktion der Iskra tatsachlich mit ein- 
schrinkenden Bemerkungen versehen, die den Optimismus Kautskys hinsichtlich ciner 
jetzt mdglich gewordenen Einigung als das Ergebnis falschcr Informationen zuriick- 
wicsen (Iskra No 102, 15./28.6.1905, S. 7). 
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rungen ,,durchaus parteiisch” finde, recht genau den Kern der Ver- 
zweiflung seines Berliner Freundes getroffen zu haben. Denn Kautsky 
reagierte aussergewohnlich scharf: Er sehe in seinen Darlegungen 
ynirgends einen Irrthum”, schrieb er am 13. Mai nach Ziirich, zumal 
Axelrods Brief ihm ,,keine einzige Thatsache” mitgeteilt habe, die fiir 
ihn neu ware oder seine Auffassung als falsch erweise: 


Du scheinst es schmerzlich zu empfinden, dass ich Lenin nicht 
als Verschw6rer und Falscher brandmarke, aber wenn ich das 
thite, wie kénnte ich dann auf Einigung hinwirken?... Durch 
Wiederholung der Beschuldigungen des Bonapartismus, Schweit- 
zerianismus, Antidreyfusianismus etc. wird die Einigung nicht 
gefordert, sondern unméglich gemacht. Es ist dringend nétig, 
dass Ihr zur Einigung kommt. Euere Spaltung wird immer mehr 
ein unerhérter Skandal und ich bemerke leider, dass beide Seiten 
gleich hartnackig-verbissen in der Bekémpfung der Gegenseite 
sind. Ihr steht beide in der Gefahr, den russischen Marxismus vor 
der gesamten Welt zu kompromittieren. 

Es ist heute schon unméglich, Euch zu vertheidigen, und wie 
mir geht es sicher auch den anderen nichtrussischen Marxisten. 
Alle Welt lacht iiber Euch, wenn man mich fragt: warum streiten 
sich mitten in der Revolution die russischen Marxisten? Und ich 
nichts antworten kann als: weil Axelrod und Plechanoff Lenin 
fiir einen Intriganten halten und dieser es, nach allem, was ich 
von ihm weiss, wahrscheinlich auch ist. Alle Welt lacht iiber 
Marxisten, die aus diesem Grunde und einzig aus diesem, ihre 
ganze Partei in einem Moment lahmlegen, der vielleicht fiir ein 
Jahrhundert entscheidend ist. Also unterdriickt Eure pers6nliche 
Wuth, sonst kommt Ihr in Gefahr, vom Marxismus des Aus- 
landes aufs schirfste desavouiert zu werden. Bisher haben wir Euch 
verteidigt. Aber jetzt fehlt uns jeder verniinftige Grund dazu. 
Und persénliche Sympathien geniigen dazu nicht...” } 


Diese eindeutige Charakterisierung der russischen Fraktionskampfe, 
die die unvers6hnliche Hartnackigkeit beider Seiten gleichermassen 
beklagte, hat sich in diesen Wochen iiber Kautsky hinaus zu einer 
formlichen Empérung der fiihrenden deutschen Genossen gegen die 
russischen Exilsozialisten gesteigert. Bebel war Ende Mai gar mit 
dem Gedanken umgegangen, den russischen ,,Fiihrern” in einer 
»offentlichen Erklarung” der deutschen und der dsterreichischen 
Partei darzutun, ,,wie man im Ausland iiber ihr Treiben denkt”.? Am 
29. Mai attackierte er Axelrod unter Verweis auf die nach Russland 


1 Kautsky an Axclrod, 13. Mai 1905 (Axelrod-Archiv). 
2 Bebel an Adler, 30. Mai 1905 (V. Adler, Bricfwechsel, S. 455). 
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iibergreifenden Auswirkungen dieses ,,kleinlichen Parteigezinks”; 


»—=s muss offen ausgesprochen werden, der Einfluss der Emi- 
gration auf die russische Bewegung, so wirkungsvoll er ehedem 
war, ist im Augenblick ein direkt unheilvoller und schidlicher, 
Ich bin iiberzeugt, wenn erst die Kenntnis dieser Vorgange in 
weiteren Kreisen bekannt wird, ein Sturm der Entriistung aus- 
bricht und die Neigung zu Unterstiitzungen ganz und gar ver- 
schwindet. Ich bedauere ganz ausserordentlich, dies schreiben zu 
miissen, aber es wire gewissenlos, wollten wir dariiber schweigen. 
Es ist doch auch ein bisher nie dagewesener Fall, dass mitten in 
der Revolution die Fiihrer im Ausland es fertigbringen, 30 
Tage lang einen Kongress abzuhalten, der schliesslich mit der 
Verschirfung der Gegensatze endigt. Eine solche Handlungs- 
weise grenzt an Gewissenlosigkeit und komplette Unfahigkeit, 
Fiihrer der Bewegung zu sein. 

Ich habe nichts dagegen einzuwenden, wenn Sie dieses mein 
Urteil, das sich mit dem der wissenden Genossen in Deutschland 
deckt, den weitesten Kreisen der russischen Genossen mitteilen.”! 


Von der Verstimmung und Erbitterung der deutschen Parteifiihrung, 
die sich jetzt gegen beide Fraktionen der Sozialdemokratie Russlands 
richtete, blieb in den folgenden Wochen vor allem jene Erkenntnis 
haften, die Bebel in seiner scharfen Erklarung entwickelt hatte: Die 
Emigration, die einer spontanen Massenbewegung den Weg weisen 
sollte, versagte in entscheidender Stunde. Selbst das Bemiihen Kauts- 
kys, die Scharfen der russischen Fraktionskéimpfe aus den Sonder- 
bedingungen eines einseitig von der Theorie her bestimmten ,,Emi- 
grantenmarxismus” abzuleiten, hat ihm die Hoffnung nicht wieder- 
gegeben, dass seine Genfer Freunde ,,in der jetzigen Situation noch 
etwas fiir die revolutionire Praxis tun k6nnen”: 2 ,,So sehr ich... die 
Axelrod und Plechanoff persGnlich hochschatze”, schrieb er an Adler, 
sO wiinsche ich doch, dass in Russland Leute erstehen, die sie aus 
der Parteileitung draingen und ersetzen (und das gilt auch fiir Lenin)”. 
Wahrend Kautsky aber die persénlichen Beziehungen zu Axelrod und 
Gurwitsch-Dan nicht abreissen liess, hat sich Bebel mehr und mehr 
von den russischen Parteiangelegenheiten zuriickgezogen. Am 25. 
Juni 1905 hat er sich mit einem Schreiben an das Internationale 
1 Bebel an Axelrod, 29. Mai 1905 (Abschrift im Axelrod-Archiv). 

2 Kautsky an Adler, 20. Juli 1905 (V. Adler, Briefwechscl, S. 464 f.). Kautsky, der in 
diesem Brief bei Adler fiir cine Verlegung der Iskra-Redaktion von Genf nach Wien ein- 
tritt, war am 14. Juli von Gurwitsch von den Planen der Redaktion unterrichtet worden, 
»modglichst bald (nach 1-2 Wochen) nach Wien zu iibersiedeln...” (Kautsky-Archiv D 
XI, 311). Der erste, im Kautsky-Nachlass erhaltene Brief Gurwitschs aus Wien stammt 
vom 2. Sept. 1905 (D XI, 313). 

3 Ibid. 
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Sozialistische Biiro gewandt und angeregt, dass ,,das Exekutiv- 
komitee des [I.S.B.] die Sache in die Hand nimmt”.! Die seitdem unter- 
nommenen Versuche, die Einigungsbemiihungen unter Einschaltung 
des 1.$.B. voranzutreiben, sind von Bebel mit der kategorischen 
Feststellung begleitet worden, er persGnlich ,,riihre in der ganzen 
Sache keinen Finger mehr, es sei denn, die streitenden Parteien 
stellten gemeinsamen Antrag”.* Es komme ihm ,,geradezu lacherlich” 
vor, erklarte er Axelrod Anfang Juli, ,,dass wir uns formlich zu einer 
Verstindigungskonferenz aufdrangen sollen, von der die Beteiligten 
selbst nichts wissen wollen”.? Auch die ,,Leipziger Volkszeitung” hat 
sich den harten Ténen angeschlossen und Anfang August der auf 
Privatbriefe beschrinkten Kritik zur Publizitat verholfen. Angesichts 
der bevorstehenden Wahlkampagne fiir die Bulygin’sche Duma sei 
es ein ,,Verbrechen”, so hiess es in einem Leitartikel, die Spaltung 
weiter aufrechtzuerhalten: 


,».Meinungsverschiedenheiten... miissen verschwinden, wo es 
sich darum handelt, den Stoss in das Herz des Feindes zu fiihren... 
Die streitenden Fiihrer der beiden russischen sozialdemokra- 
tischen Fraktionen miissen sich dariiber klar sein, dass der Wirr- 
warr, den sie angestiftet haben, auch die Aktionsfihigkeit der 
sozialdemokratischen Organisationen der Polen, der Litauer, 
der Letten usw. beeintrichtigt. Die Verantwortung dafiir, die 
Krifte der Revolution durch ihren kleinlichen Hader zu hemmen, 
k6nnen sie nie und nimmer tragen...” 4 


1 Text des Briefes: Lenin, Simtliche Werke VII (1931) S. 581. Zu den Massnahmen des 
1LS.B., die durch die von Lenin (nach dem Kongress) geforderte Neuregelung der Ver- 
tretung der RSDRP zusatzlich angeregt wurden, vgl. Rapport du Secrétariat du Bureau 
Soc. Int. pour les mois de Juin, Juillet et Aout 1905, Bruxelles, 22 Septembre 1905 (hek- 
tographiert im Kautsky-Archiv G 3), sowie Lenin: Samtl. Werke VIII, S. 9-13, 435 f. 

* Der Brief Bebels an Axelrod, der im Axelrod-Archiv nicht enthalten ist, wird im Brief 
Gurwitschs an Kautsky vom 14. Juli 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv D XI, 311) im Wortlaut 
wiedergegeben. 

3 Ibid. 

§ Zarischer Trug und revolutionirer Kampf (Leitartikel), in: Leipziger Volkszeitung 
No 180, 7.8.1905, S. 1 f. Dieser Artikel billigte im iibrigen die Taktik der Menschewiki 
gegeniiber den Wahlen zur sogenannten ,,Bulygin’schen Duma” und sprach sich gegen 
den von Lenin propagierten ,,Absentismus” aus, Rosa Luxemburg dagegen hat wenig 


; spiter in cinem Brief an Axelrod (undatiert, Axelrod-Archiv) Einwiinde gegen diese 


Haltung der Iskra erhoben; sic wolle sich dazu aber — wie sie Axclrod versicherte — nur 
»in der loyalsten Form” 6ffentlich aussern. Dieser Brief R. Luxemburgs, der durch den 
Artikel Martows in der Frankfurter ,,Volksstimme” (Beilage zu No 199, 26.8.1905) an- 
geregt wurde, ist eines der frithesten Zcugnisse fiir den von ihr seither vertretenen Boy- 
kott-Gedanken. Vgl. Rosa Luxemburgs spatere polemische Bemerkungen gegen Plecha- 
now und die ,,Iskra” in ihren Briefen aus Warschau (Januar bis April 1906): Briefe an 
Karl und Luise Kautsky, Berlin 1923, S. 94 ff.; zu den Differenzen zwischen R. Luxem- 
burg und der Iskra ferner: Lenin, Samtl. Werke VIII (1931) Anm. 131. 
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Die Reaktion im russischen Exil auf diesen Ansturm der Kritik hat 
indessen nur schmale Pfade gedffnet, die einer Einigung hitten ent- 
gegenfiihren kénnen. Den Weg einer Aussprache vor dem Forum des 
1.S.B., den Kautsky waihrend des Sommers anregte, sind die Mensche- 
wiki nur mit halbem Herzen mitgegangen. Sie wurden wie eh und je 
von der Uberzeugung zuriickgehalten, der Gegner wolle nicht die 
Vereinigung, sondern eine ,,Annektion in der Art der Elsass-Loth- 
ringen [sic]”.! Bei Kautsky allein hofften sie auf Verstandnis dafiir, 
dass nicht nur der bése Wille, der durch allgemeine moralische 
Predigten und Vorwiirfe corrigiert werden kann, der Grund der 
Trennung” sei. ,,Es ist gewiss leicht”, klagte Gurwitsch-Dan am 
25. Juni, ,,die Einigung um jeden Preis zu fordern,... [aber] es gibt 
Preise, die die Sache selbst vernichten, derentwillen sie gezahlt 
werden”.? Vor allem die Zuriickhaltung Bebels hat die Iskra-Anhin- 
ger sehr geschmerzt: ,,Ich muss offen sagen”, schrieb Dan drei Wochen 
spater nach Berlin, ,,dass mich das ganze Benehmen Bebels wundert. 
Er hat zuerst den Vorschlag des Schiedsgerichtes gemacht und hat an 
Axelrod sich geaussert: wenn Lenin darauf nicht eingeht, so ist er 
fiir uns ein toter Mann. Wir gingen darauf ein, Lenin nicht”. Bebel 
aber habe seine Zusage nicht eingelést, er spreche jetzt vielmehr 
davon, ,,die Beteiligten” beider Richtungen wollten die Einheit 
nicht.® 


Lenin selbst hat den im Sommer 1904 im Wettbewerb um die Gunst 
der Deutschen erlittenen Prestigeverlust nicht verwinden kénnen, 
zumal er in der Zwischenzeit seinen Eindruck der ,,Parteilichkeit” 
immer wieder bestatigt sah. Es sei nicht schwer zu verstehen, formu- 
lierte er am 24. Juli eine Eingabe an das I.S.B., ,,warum viele Ge- 
nossen in Russland geneigt sind, die deutsche Sozialdemokratie... als 
parteiisch und dusserst voreingenommen zu betrachten”.* Schon vier 
Wochen vorher hatte Lenin in einem offenen Brief an die Redaktion 
der ,,Leipziger Volkszeitung” Kautsky das Recht abgesprochen, als 
Schiedsinstanz aufzutreten: ,,.Er [Kautsky] war immer parteilich im 
jetzigen Kampf innerhalb der russischen Sozialdemokratie”, hiess es 
da, ,,aber wer parteilich ist, thut es besser nicht zu viel tiber Unpar- 
teilichkeit zu sprechen um nicht weder [wegen] Heuchlerei gewiesen 
[verwiesen] zu werden”. ,,Glauben Sie keinem Worte davon”, tief 
Lenin den deutschen Genossen zu, ,,was Ihnen sogenannte unpar- 
teiliche Deutsche tiber unsere Spaltung erzahlen...” 5 Auch Lenins 
1 Gurwitsch an Kautsky, 25. Juni 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv D XI, 308). 

2 Thid. 

3 Gurwitsch an Kautsky, 14. Juli 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv D XI, 311). 

# Samtliche Werke VIII (1931) S. 13. 

5 Leninskij Sbornik XVI, S. 110 (vgl. S. 438, Anm. 2). 
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Anhiinger, die seine Kompromisslosigkeit durchaus nicht immer im 
gleichen Masse teilten, haben sich von den deutschen Genossen schlecht 
behandelt geftihlt. So charakterisierte Lydin vor dem ,,Dritten Partei- 


tag” den von Lenin zuriickgewiesenen Schiedsgerichtsvorschlag als 





ylilustration einer verachtlichen Haltung”, die darin zum Ausdruck 
komme, dass Bebel die russischen Genossen ,,wie Kinder” behan- 
dele! Auch andere Diskussionsredner vertraten die Ansicht, ,,der 
ruhmreiche Fiihrer der deutschen Sozialdemokratie” habe die Russen 
»wie Halbwiichsige zurechtweisen und belehren” wollen, wobei er 
offensichtlich ,,von unseren verehrten Genossen aus der Redaktion 
der Iskra in die Irre gefiihrt worden” sei.? So ist aus dem Kreise der 
Bolschewiki nach dem fehlgeschlagenen Versuch Lydins, der jetzt 
iiber ein Jahr schon zuriicklag, die Vermittlung von aussen nicht 
wieder gesucht, sondern eher gemieden worden. 

Als nach dem ,,Oktober-Manifest” des Zaren das Gros des russischen 
»Emigrantenmarxismus” nach Petersburg iibersiedelte, sind der 
deutschen Sozialdemokratie die Méglichkeiten der Einwirkung auf 
sehr natiirliche Weise entglitten. ,,Man lebt wie im Taumel, die revo- 
lutionare Luft wirkt wie Wein...”, schrieb Dan am 9. November in 
seinem ersten Petersburger Brief an Kautsky nach Berlin,’ — und in der 
Tat: jetzt war es die Revolution selbst, die in den aus der Genfer 
Atmosphare herausgefiihrten Streit einzugreifen begann. Das Erlebnis, 
erstmals vor Massenversammlungen sprechen zu kénnen, der Ein- 


| druck der ,,grossen Macht, die sich der hier eingerichtete "Rath der 


Arbeiterdelegierte[n)’ erworben hat’,! die mit Bangen verfolgte 
Streikbewegung in Petersburg, die blutige Niederwerfung des Mos- 
kauer Dezember-Aufstandes, — all das wirkte zusammen, um die rus- 
sischen Sozialdemokraten tiber regionale Aktionsabkommen hinaus 


| auch die formelle Wiedervereinigung der Partei suchen zu lassen.5 


\ 


Vor allem aber war es wohl das gemeinsam getragene Bewusstsein von 
der bedrohten Revolution, das die feindlichen Briider im April 1906 
nach Stockholm gefiihrt hat,® zu spat freilich fiir einen neuen Versuch, 
das stabilisierte System des autokratischen ,,Scheinkonstitutionalis- 
mus” noch einmal in den Grundfesten zu erschiittern. 


| ! Tretij o€erednoj s’ezd R.S.D.R.P. Polnyj tekst protokolov, Zeneva 1905, S. 38. 


* Thid. S. 46. 
3 Gurwitsch an Kautsky, 27. Okt./9. Nov. 1905 (Kautsky-Archiv D XI, 314). Lenin traf 
am 7. Nov. 1905 in Petersburg cin. 


) * Ibid. 





5 Vel. J. Martow: Die Geschichte der russischen Sozialdemokratic, Berlin 1926, 3. 153 f., 
172 ff. 

§Zum_ ,,Vercinigungspartcitag” vgl. Protokoly Ob’edinitel’nago S’ezda Rossijskoj 
Social "demokratiéeskoj Raboéej Partii, sostojavsagosja v Stokgol’me v 1906 g., Moskva 
1907. 420 S. —- Der Kongress tagte vom 23. April bis 18. Mai 1906. 
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Inzwischen aber war die russischen Revolution in unmittelbarer Weise 
auch auf die deutsche Sozialdemokratie zuriickgeschlagen. In den seit 
dem Jenaer Parteitag belebten Diskussionen um den Massenstreik ist 
von der sich formierenden deutschen ,,Linken” immer wieder mit den 
»Lehren der russischen Revolution” gefochten worden. Den Ruf zu 
ausserparlamentarischer Massenaktivitat, den Rosa Luxemburg aus | 
Warschau und Petersburg nach Deutschland zuriickbrachte und in die 
Taktik einer Massenpartei umzupflanzen versuchte, hat in der Folge- 
zeit Fronten aufbrechen lassen, die den Weg der deutschen Vorkriegs- 
sozialdemokratie bis zum Ende begleitet haben.’ Indessen ist die 
parteioffizielle Haltung gegeniiber den Problemen und Kampfen der 
russischen Sozialdemokraten nach den Einsichten der Jahre 1904 und 
1905 kaum wesentlich modifiziert worden. 
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THE LABOUR CHURCH MOVEMENT 
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The conference held at Bradford in 1893 to form an Independent 
Labour Party was accompanied by a Labour Church service which 
some 5,000 people attended.1 It was organised by John Trevor, who 
in 1891 had left his Unitarian pulpit in Manchester and founded the 
tal first Labour Church. “God in the Labour Movement”, he explained 
“— working through it, as once he worked through Christianity, for 
the further salvation of the world — that was the simple conception 
that I had been seeking, and which at last came to me...” 2 The 
fullest account of this movement created by Trevor has been given in 
H. M. Pelling’s The Origins of the Labour Party, where it is sensibly 
cited as a stage in the “transfer of social energy from religion to 
politics.” 3 The purpose of the present article is to dissent from certain 
judgments made by Mr. Pelling and to suggest, in some particulars, 
a different interpretation. 


~——— 


am- | 





I 
According to Mr. Pelling the Labour Churches “gained support 


merely as a short-lived protest against the link which the Non- 
conformist churches had established with the middle class, and in 
particular against the alliance with the Liberal Party.” 4 This con- 
clusion can certainly be supported by a study of some Labour 
Churches. Trevor’s own decision to leave the Unitarians was provoked 
by a talk with a working man who had left his chapel because he could 
not stand the social climate of the congregation. At Bolton, the oldest 
Congregational body in the town formed itself into a Labour Church, 
pastor and all, after a series of addresses in the chapel by the union 
1 Labour Prophet, Feb. 1893, 16. 

* J. Trevor, My quest for God (1897), 241. 


olution! +H. M. Pelling, The Origins of the Labour Party, 1880-1900 (1954), 139. 
4 Tbid., 151-2. 
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leader Ben Tillett. At Bradford, it was Tillett’s candidature in the 
parliamentary election of 1892 that occasioned the founding of a 





Labour Church. “Mr. Tillett and his followers”, wrote the corte- 
spondent of a Nonconformist journal, “by a strange process of 
reasoning, came to the conclusion that the ministers and the churches 
were opposed to their labour movement.” ? The reasoning was not 
so strange: Bradford Dissent made its political allegiance plain when 
twelve Nonconformist ministers sat on the platform at a meeting held 
to support Tillett’s Liberal opponent. Fred Jowett, president of the 


Bradford Labour Union, got up and told the ministers: “If you persist | 


in opposing the Labour Movement, there will soon be more reason 
than ever to complain of the absence of working men from your 
chapels. We shall establish our own Labour Church.” 3 They did; and 
the Bradford Labour Church was soon the largest in the country. 


Nevertheless, the Labour Churches were not a revolt against Non- 
conformity alone. In their ranks and their leadership were not only | 
former Unitarians like Trevor, Quakers like Sam Hobson, Congre- 
gationalists like the group at Bolton, and Wesleyans like Seth 
Ackroyd at Hull; there were also many who had come from the 
Church of England. R. A. Beckett, who for a while edited the Labour 
Churches’ magazine The Labour Prophet, had once been a Unitarian 
lay preacher; but he was the son of an Anglican clergyman, and he 
had been set on the path to socialism by reading F. D. Maurice.* The 
first secretary of the Darlington Labour Church, A. W. Hildreth, 
was brought up in the Church of England. Tom Groom, secretary 


ae 





for some years of the Birmingham Labour Church, had been a | 
member of the Guild of St. Matthew, the society of radical Anglicans | 
founded by Stewart Headlam.® Another leader at Birmingham, J. A. 
Fallows, had been a clergyman in the Church of England.? So, almost, 
had Fred Brocklehurst, the first general secretary of the Labour Church | 
Union and next to Trevor the hardest of workcrs for the movement. | 
After leaving Cambridge, Brocklehurst was on the point of taking | 
holy orders when he turned instead to the Labour Church and the | 
I.L.P. Walter Morse, secretary of the Labour Church Union in 1896, 


had been a regular worshipper in the Church of England until he | 


joined the Leeds Labour Church; he said that “the very easy and | 


1 Labour Prophet, May 1892, 38. } 


2 Christian World, 4 Aug. 1892, 635. 
3 Quoted in: F. Brockway, Socialism over sixty years (1946), 41. 


5 Labour Prophet, June 1896, 97. 
8 J. Clayton, The rise and decline of socialism in Great Britain, 1884-1924 (1926), 98. 
7 Labour Church Record, Oct. 1899, 5. 


* Labour Annual, 1898, 193. | 
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ineffectual way” in which Anglicans dealt with social injustice, “and 
their failure to understand what was the real evil”, led him towards 
the Labour Church.! The people named here contributed a high 
proportion of the total energy in the movement. It may be that 
people in the Labour Churches felt more bitterly towards Non- 
conformity, which had once seemed and which still purported to be 
the friend of the common people, than towards the Church of Eng- 
land, whose intimate association with the ruling classes had been long 
taken for granted by radicals. But in the Labour Church as in the 
political labour movement, attacks on the social attitudes of organized 
Christianity were made less often against this or that church than 
against the churches at large. “The Church worships respectability”, 
wrote Keir Hardie, “and puts its ban on poverty... I speak of no 
particular sect or denomination. I discern little to choose from in any 
of them.” ? He was writing in The Labour Prophet and expressing 
the view predominant among its writers and readers, recruited as they 
were from both church and chapel. 


In Trevor’s mind the Christian churches were equivalent not only in 
their “dependence on middle-class support”, but also in being “too 
muddled up with Theology and Christology.” % “The historic 
churches”, he believed, “mostly declare that God was on this earth 
nearly nineteen centuries back. The Labour Church was founded for 
the distinct purpose of declaring that God is at work, here and now, 
in the heart of the Labour movement; and that the religion of today 
consists in co-operating with the divine energy which is still oper- 
ating on our planet.” 4 Even if a miracle made the older churches 
socialist, adherence to outworn religious dogma would still strangle 
their message.’ When he distinguished between “religion” and 
“theology” Trevor was very much a man of his age. Many of the 
people who had surrendered their belief in Christian dogma — whether 
to the biblical scholarship of Tubingen, the positivism of Comte, the 
geology of Lyell and biology of Darwin, or to some other of the 
Victorian solvents of orthodoxy — found it comforting to think that 
only the husk of formal doctrine must be abandoned, leaving a kernel 
of religious faith. It did not worry doubters who stopped short of 
agnosticism that this faith was vague: they gladly sacrificed the pre- 
cision of belief which only dogma made possible, for they believed 


1 Labour Prophet, Aug. 1896, 129. 

2 Ibid., Nov. 1892, 85-6. 

3 J. Trevor, An Independent Labour Party, 1892, 11, 
4 Labour Prophet Sept. 1894, 120. 

5 Thid., Oct. 1894, 136-7. 
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such precision to be bogus. They might or might not call themselves 
Christians. Their position was summed up by Robert Blatchford in 
1885, when he described his religion as the Christianity of Abou Ben 
Adhem.! Once “theology” was ruled out, differences over whether 
God was a person or a principle, whether Jesus was or was not divine, 
were matters of taste rather than subjects for discussion. It is true but 
it may be misleading to say that Keir Hardie was a Christian, for a 
more cordial response could be expected in the Labour Church than 
in any traditional Christian church to his characteristic remark: “The 
more a man knows about theology the less he is likely to know 
about Christianity.” ? People who clung to “theology” could join 
the Labour Church if they wished, but they must not expect to find 
there any recognition or discussion of theological doctrine. In this 
church, dogmas were anathema. 

Trevor was nevertheless quite serious when he called his movement 
a church. It was his conviction that labour needed to be independent 
of the Church of England and Nonconformity just as it needed to be 
independent of the Conservatives and the Liberals. In neither case, 
moreover, must it be content with mere emancipation: it must form 
an Independent Labour Party to win social justice, and a Labour 
Church to save its soul. If his enterprise was to succeed, Trevor had 
to persuade a large number of social radicals to agree with him about 
its purpose. 


Il 


In discussing the decline of the Labour Churches, Mr. Pelling suggests 
the following factors: 

(1) “the success of the more convivial Clarion Fellowship and 
the other forms of social organisation that Blatchford 
sponsored, for instance the Clarion Cycling Clubs that became 
the rage in the North of England.” 

(2) “...Blatchford’s ostentatious abandonment of religious faith 
in the early years of the present century, and his publication 
of God and My Neighbour (1903), which caused much 
controversy in Socialist circles.” 

(3) “the steadily changing attitude of the denominational churches 
to the social problem.” % 

Mr. Pelling notes that the first Clarion Cycling Club was formed at a 
meeting in the Birmingham Labour Church in 1894. There is no 
evidence in the minutes of this Church of any decline in attendances 


1 Quoted in: A. M. Thompson, Here I lie (1937), 54. 
* Labour Leader, 10 Nov. 1894, 2. 
3 H, M. Pelling, op. cit., 146. 
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once the Clarion Cycling Club was formed; there is evidence, however, 
that the Club co-operated harmoniously with the Birmingham Labour 
Church.! The reasons for falling attendances during 1897 and 1898 
wete discussed at some length by members of the Birmingham 
Labour Church, but the minutes do not refer to the Clarion Cycling 
Club as a factor. Nor has the writer seen the Clubs mentioned in any 
published discussion, by members of other Labour Churches, of the 
reasons for their decline. It is probably true that the rise of secular 
entertainments, including cycling, tended to reduce attendances at 
churches of all sorts. But since this tendency was observed often 
before the first Labour Church existed, it can hardly be invoked to 
explain the decline of a movement which was not founded until 1891, 
which increased its adherents for a few years, and which then slowly 
declined.2 The Clarion Fellowship was not formed until 1900. If it 
bore any relation to the Labour Churches, it was more a response to 
their decline than’ a cause of it. As for Blatchford himself, his attack 
on religion did not come until the Labour Churches had lost most of 
their momentum. Nor did social attitudes within the Christian 
churches change so rapidly after 1891 that people hostile to them in 
1890 could see them as friends by 1900 (or even 1910). It is hard to 
think of any social radical who was critical of institutional Christianity 
in 1890 and satisfied with it ten or twenty years later. (Although 
George Lansbury appears to have returned to the Church of England 
about 1900 after some years away from it 3, he is no exception. Inside 
ot out, he was stern about the social attitudes of Church leaders). 
The Labour Church movement was not a structure that collapsed 
under external blows: it subsided because the architect was never 
able to get it properly built. 


In a Labour Church there was no Bible, no pulpit, no priesthood but 
the priesthood of believers: each Church had simply a chairman with 
no special status. Having decided to abandon conventional forms of 
worship, the members of Labour Churches had now to fashion their 
own. A Nonconformist reporter described with faint amusement one 
of the first services at Manchester: 


1 Birmingham Labour Church, minutes of executive committee meeting, 7 June 1895. 
* In Labour Church publications there are references to some 50 churches in England 
(slightly more than half of them in Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire), 1 in 
Wales and 4 in Scotland. At least 37 of the churches were established by 1896, and in no 
subsequent year do more than 2 appear to have been formed. In 1898 The Labour 
Prophet (monthly) had to be abandoned for lack of support, and was replaced by a 
smaller quarterly, The Labour Church Record, which in turn disappeared in 1902, after 
the secretary of a Labour Church had written in one of the last issues (April 1901, 4): “I 
find Labour Churches generally weak, unbusiness-like, and quarrelsome”. 

3 R, Postgate, The life of George Lansbury (1951), 54-5. 
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“The band ‘played the people in’, and then followed a hymn. 
The lesson was taken from ‘Looking Backward’, — the parable 
about the rose bush being read, succeeded by a solo, ‘Nazareth’, 
Then there was a hymn (?) of Sir G. Duff’s. Ben Tillett then 
spoke, and was listened to with breathless attention by his 
audience of ‘all sorts and conditions of men’. Undoubtedly the 
most touching incident of the afternoon was the loud outburst 
of applause which greeted the name of Christ when it was first 
mentioned in the afternoon service by Mr. Tillett.” ! 


Forms of service were usually similar to this one. Passages from 
suitable authors were printed in The Labour Prophet for use as 
readings. “Unfortunately”, wrote Trevor, “the Bible is so frightfully 
and falsely conventionalized, that it is difficult to make a Bible 
reading a real and helpful thing to a Labour Church audience.” ? 
The authors used instead were often those whose poetry appeared in 
Labour Church Hymn Books’ - writers like Lowell, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Matthew Arnold, Morris, Carpenter and 
Charles Kingsley. The first Labour Church Hymn Book (1892) 
contained a few hymns found also in orthodox Christian hymnals, 
but none in which specifically Christian doctrine is proclaimed. 
Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light”, for example, was sung in Labour 
Churches; but there is no word in that hymn to which an agnostic 
could object. Jesus was named once in this collection, in a verse by 
Whittier. Some mentioned God, and others spoke the language of 
secular radicalism, good cheer, or homely — even conservative - 
morality. (“Be kind to thy father — for when thou wert young, Who 
lov’d thee more fondly than he?”) Two hymns were clearly written 
to the music of the national anthem, one patriotic (“God bless our 
native land”) and the other more class-conscious (“God save the 
working man”). 

Trevor recommended in 1895 that three hymns should be sung at a 
service, and that the service should end with a benediction. Some 
Christian critics had noticed that Labour Church members tended to 
leave before a service ended. Trevor seems to have felt that a formal 
benediction might prevent this habit: “when it is the real thing”, he 
suggested, “and when the audience keep their seats to the close, it 
should give an added sense of devotion.” 4 At his own church in 
1 British Weekly, 5 Nov. 1891, 21. 

2 Labour Prophet, June 1895, 89. 
3 A Labour Church Hymn Book was printed in 1892 and another in 1906. The Birming- 


ham Labour Church printed its own in 1894, and a number of Churches printed sheets of 
hymns from time to time. 


# Labour Prophet, June 1895, 89. 
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Manchester, the benediction was: “May the strength and joy of 
God’s presence be with all who love their brethren in sincerity. 
Amen.” ! Should there be prayers? Again, Trevor thought so, finding 
in prayer “an expression of my religious life... an intensely real 
thing.” 2 He did not even think prayer incompatible with complete 
unbelief: “We have heard even an Atheist regret deeply that there was 
no prayer at one of our Labour Church Services.” § The absence of 
prayer, Trevor believed, was “so distinct a weakness in a religious 
service, that it should not be lightly abandoned.” 4 Lightly or not, 
many of the churches did without it. In some there might be prayer 
or no prayer, depending on the chairman’s inclination and ability to 
compose. Even if the chairman wanted prayer, a reluctant speaker 
might prevent it. Sam Hobson was once alarmed when addressing 
the Bradford Labour Church by being asked to pray aloud. Re- 
membering that he was by origin a Quaker, he explained that he 
could not pray unless the Spirit commanded. The Spirit bade silence. 
“Thus at one stroke”, Hobson wrote, “I saved myself from too 
obviously playing the hypocrite and acquired a reputation for piety.” 


Whether or not the movement could endure without prayer, it could 
not survive without the fellowship, the joy in corporate association, 
which so many recruits to the Labour Churches had failed to find in 
the older sects. Reports of some early services suggested that such a 
spirit was being achieved. When the Unitarian Philip Wicksteed 
spoke in the Manchester Labour Church he observed a freshness and 
gaiety that delighted him;? and at Bolton, so the secretary of the Labour 
Church said in 1893, “the heartiness and vigour with which Labour 
hymns are sung is in pleasing contrast to the conventional style of 
most churches and chapels.” § Trevor was not satisfied. “Joy needs 
wedding to religion”, he wrote in 1893; “...even our services are 
horribly dull and gloomy compared with the bright joyousness of a 
sunny day in spring.” ® The secretary at Halifax reported in 1894 “a 
growing feeling among the members of the Labour Church that 
something must be done to break the monotony of the cut-and-dried 


1 Thid. 

* Tbid., May 1893, 39. 

3 Ibid., June 1895, 89. 

4 Tbid. 

5 Thid., May 1893, 39; March 1898, 166. 

® S. Hobson, Pilgrim to the left (1938), 41. 

7 Manchester Guardian, quoted in Labour Prophet, Feb. 1892, 10. 
8 Labour Prophet, Aug. 1893, 80. 

® Thid., June 1893, 50. 
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form of service to which we have become accustomed.” 1 Bands and 
choirs were begun by some groups in the hope that they would foster 
a congregational spirit. At Birmingham in 1895, when a member 
urged the necessity of “developing a closer bond of sympathy among 
L. C. members”, the committee responded by holding a social “at 6d, 
each to include Tea and Kiss in the Ring.” 2 When Herbert Casson, 
the former Methodist minister who had planted the Labour Church 
movement in America, inspected the English Labour Churches in 
1897, he was depressed by the dinginess of the halls borrowed or 
hired for services, the dullness of the singing, and the introverted 
atmosphere in which no stranger could feel welcome.* Coolness to 
strangers had been a constant charge against the respectable con- 
gregations of orthodox worshippers. It was ironical that it should be 
noticed so soon in the Labour Church. The president of the Labour 
Church Union in 1898 referred seriously to the problem. “Don’t 
break up into little cliques after a meeting”, he exhorted members, 
“perhaps looking at the strangers and saying you wonder who they 
are.” 4 He might have been speaking of Salem Chapel. 


Among obvious sources of cohesion in Christian churches were the 
ceremonies of baptism, marriage and burial. At least one Labour 
Church, in Leeds, appears to have looked to such ceremonies as a 
way of binding the life of the family to the life of the association. 
Leeds had its first christening (this was the word used) in 1895. 


“Our president officiated, who, in a little impressive speech, 
gave the child its name (Alice), hoping that when it grew so as 
to be able to take its place in the Battle of Life, she would be 
found in the ranks of the ‘despised’, if they be fighting for Love, 
Truth and Justice.” 5 


A similar service was reported from the same Church in 1897, called 
this time “an interesting ceremony equivalent to the orthodox 
baptism...” © The Leeds Church was also registered for solemnizing 
matrimony; but in this it was alone.” Burials and possibly baptisms 
were conducted occasionally at other Labour Churches. At Halifax 
in 1894 the members were “most troubled” whether to perform 


1 Tbid., Feb. 1894, 32. 

2 Birmingham Labour Church, minutes of members’ meeting, 25 Jan. 1895; ibid., 
minutes of executive committee meeting, 1 Feb. 1895. 

3 Labour Prophet, Dec. 1897, 140. 

4 Ibid., July 1898, 195. 

5 Tbid., May 1895, 79. 

§ Tbid., Dec. 1897, 140. 

7 Ibid. 
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baptisms, but “managed to steer clear of such service.” 1 One reason 
for wanting to steer clear was that it might have been difficult to have 
baptisms, marriage and burial services without giving the celebrant, 
whether formally or not, a ministerial status which would have 
conflicted with the deep anti-clericalism of the movement. The Labour 
Church ideal was an exacting one: to reject the forms and ceremonies 
of other churches while preserving the fellowship and zest found in 
the most lively of them. The secretary at Darlington spoke wistfully 
of a spirit animating some Nonconformist congregations: 


“We may discard their ceremonies and denounce them for dis- 
torting the teachings of Christ; but until we become inspired 
with a faith in our mission like unto the faith they have in theirs, 
we shall be little better than ‘children crying in the wilderness’.” 2 


Nor could the doctrinal issue be dismissed as easily as Trevor had 
hoped. It was a noble vision that saw in the Labour Church “the 
Great Catholic Church of Humanity”;? but beyond a certain point 
catholicity of opinion could endanger the identity of the movement. 
Where should this point be fixed? What limits should be set to ec- 
lecticism? “How can the Labour Church”, as one member put it, 
“be broad enough to embrace all, without being so indefinite as to 
lose all cohesion and force? That is the real problem before us.” 4 It 
was easier to say what the religion of the Labour Church was not than 
to say what it was. When they attempted to affirm their beliefs with 
some precision, Labour Church leaders disagreed sharply with each 
other; and these differences had important practical consequences. 
Trevor, although discarding “theology”, wanted to keep the word 
“God”, believing that it expressed “far better than any other word 
the Supreme Power we all must recognise...” 5 Others, among whom 
Fred Brocklehurst was most prominent, wanted to recognize no such 
thing. Trevor was willing to make some concessions to secularist 
opinion: the phrase “God is our King” disappeared from the front 
page of The Labour Prophet after four issues, to be replaced by 
Mazzini’s “Let Labour be the basis of civil society”. But he wanted 
the name of God retained in the statement of principles adopted by 
the Labour Church Union. In 1894 it was saved by the narrowest 
possible margin, when nine out of twenty members of the Union’s 
committee voted instead for a statement drawn up by Brocklehurst 
that referred only to “the moral and ethical aspect of the Labour 
1 Thid., Sep. 1894, 128. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Tbid., June 1896, 90. 

4 Tbid., March 1898, 162. 

5 Tbid., Aug. 1893, 74. 
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movement.”! Trevor and Brocklehurst argued this question so con- 
stantly that Sam Hobson’s main task at Labour Church Union meetings, 
according to his autobiography, was to keep peace between the two men, 
“both of whom were heavily inoculated with odium theologicum” 2 

Brocklehurst really wanted the Labour Churches to work in practical 
ways for social justice, especially by harmonising the different wings 
of organized labour. It seemed to Trevor that he was trying to turn 
the movement away from the very task which made it a church: the 
effort “to satisfy the cravings of the human heart for God.” 4 Trevor 
did not argue that this religious mission was incompatible with 
piecemeal reformist activities. The Church at Manchester under his 
chairmanship went in for a modest amount of philanthropy;® the 
“Cinderella” work of several churches — work among poor children, 
especially offering them holidays and entertainment - went on with 
his blessing;* and he was not disturbed that the Bradford Church 
should collect money for dockers on strike,’ or that the Hanley 
Church should campaign against poisonous conditions in the potteries.8 
He welcomed, moreover, a large measure of secular socialist oratory 
from Labour Church platforms. But he was afraid that social reform 
might become an aim which the Labour Church pursued heedless of 
its spiritual life. “The Labour Church”, wrote Trevor in 1894, “is 
in danger of being too much immersed in the secularism and materi- 
alism necessarily and rightly attaching to a political movement”.® 
As time went on he grew convinced that this was the greatest danger 
of all. In the view represented by Brocklehurst, Trevor saw a grave 
threat not only to the spirituality of the movement, but to its existence. 
“Unless the Labour Church can do the work of the churches’, he 
declared, “while it also carries out all the harmonising effects which 
our General Secretary [Brocklehurst] presents to us, it cannot justify 
its existence. It will be no more than a Fabian Ethical Society, and 
will rightly cease to be.” 1° 


1 Tbid., Dec. 1894, 171. 

2 Hobson, op. cit., 40-1. Hobson does not say what they quarrelled about, but this is 
plain from reports of mectings. 

3 Sce, for example, Labour Prophet, May 1894, 52. 

4 Ibid., Oct. 1893, 100. 

5 Tbid., May 1892, 40; Dec. 1894, 165. 

® Cinderella Clubs were invented by Blatchford when he was on the Sunday Chronicle 
in 1889, (L. Thompson, Portrait of an Englishman: Robert Blatchford [1951], 62). They 
were taken up in several Labour Churches, and The Labour Prophet began in May 1893 
to include a Cinderella Supplement for children. 

7 Labour Prophet, July 1896, 106. 

8 Ibid., May 1898, 182. 

® Tbid., March-April 1894, 41. 

10 Tbid., Oct. 1893, 100. 
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Ii 


The committee of the Birmingham Labour Church once resolved 
“that, in the event of Keir Hardie not being able to lecture, the Town 
Hall Meeting be dropped.” ! This sentence provides a clue towards 
understanding the success and failure of the whole movement. 
Labour Churches gathered large audiences only when they could 
advertise a popular visiting speaker. Even the few active members 
who kept each Church alive needed these visits, to reassure them that 
their work had some point and was making some progress. 

The name of Robert Blatchford had drawn to the Manchester 
Labour Church its first large audience. “I go few places”, said Trevor, 
“where I am not met with the remark: ‘It was Nunquam converted 
me to Socialism.’ And it has not been to a new economic theory, 
merely, that these converts have been introduced. It has been to a 
new life. Their eyes shine with the gladness of a new birth.” ? In 
Blatchford’s case it was writing rather than speaking that made eyes 
shine: his Merrie England won thousands more to socialism than 
his speeches from Labour Church or I.L.P. platforms. But the effect 
that Blatchford had in print, others had in person. Philip Snowden, 
possibly the most gifted speaker among the socialists of the 1890s, 
said later that their movement was “something new in politics. It was 
politics inspired by idealism and religious fervour.” ? The evangelists 
for socialism expressed, and kindled in others, an enthusiasm com- 
parable with the fervour which had surrounded John Wesley. Ben 
Tillett, —Tom Mann, Keir Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald, Edward 
Carpenter, J. Bruce and Katharine Glasier, J. R. Clynes, Margaret 
MacMillan and Caroline Martyn were some of the people who 
carried the new gospel around Britain between 1890 and 1900. When 
they spoke at Labour Churches (as did all the people named here) 
they drew audiences ten and twenty times as great as could be gathered 
without them. 


Since they had such power to attract and excite crowds, since they 
preached (in a phrase popular among them) the religion of socialism, 
and since Labour Churches competed keenly to invite them, it might 
be concluded that the itinerant speakers were a source of unmixed 
strength to the Labour Church movement. Yet quite early in the 
history of the Churches, Trevor was afraid that they were not; and 
within a few years his fear was communicated to those in the movement 
who agreed with him about its purpose. One ground for anxiety 


1 Birmingham Labour Church, minutes of executive committee meeting, 21 Aug. 1896. 
* Quoted in A. M. Thompson, op. cit., 101. 


3 Philip Viscount Snowden, An autobiography (1934), I, 71. 
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about the speakers may be seen from a glance at the subjects of 
Labour Church addresses: The Drink Traffic; The Future Society; 
The Labour Problem; Municipal Workshops; The Coming Election; 
The Kingdom of God is Within You; Religion and Socialism; The 
Higher Life of a Vegetarian. Deep down, the people who spoke on 
these varied subjects might share the same vision; but the common 
denominator was not always easy to detect. “On one Sunday”, said 
a leader of the Nottingham Labour Church, “they would have an 
orthodox speaker, and perhaps on the next an aggressive secularist. 
People went away wondering what the Labour Church stood for.” ! 
Few of the addresses were on subjects which according to the tra- 
ditional meaning of the word could be called religious. Many socialists, 
of course, rejected the traditional meaning: a writer in Keir Hardie’s 
Labour Leader called Ben Tillett’s attack on the House of Lords, 
delivered at the Bradford Labour Church, a sermon.? But to Trevor 
it seemed that the speakers did not understand the soul’s deepest 
need.? “Why is it”, he asked, “that nearly all our speakers confine 
themselves almost entirely to questions concerning the conditions 
of life, and never approach the problem of how to live?” 4 In 1895 
the committee of the Labour Church Union, sharing Trevor's 
dissatisfaction, advised “careful selection” of speakers, urging the 
Churches to invite “those only who give prominence to the thoughts 
which underlie our movement and who embody them in personal 
conduct and life.” 5 But it was natural that a Labour Church should 
go on inviting the people who could best fill a hall, whatever their 
attitudes to religion. Three years later the secretary at Halifax wrote: 
“There is a constant outcry against ‘economic materialism’ as a sole 
theme in Labour Churches. Most of the present speakers are exponents 
thereof.” © At black moments Trevor could foresee the Churches 
being drowned in a torrent of rhetoric, in “the frightful flow of 
words that there is in our movement compared with the very small 
amount of real upbuilding work that is being accomplished. One 
night I lay awake wondering whether it would not be possible to 
establish silent branches of the Labour Church.” 7 There were even 
moments when he could blame the speakers for corrupting the 


movement: “You may get large audiences from Sunday to Sunday 


1 Labour Church Record, July 1899, 2. 

2 Labour Leader, 29 Dec. 1894, 4. 

3 Labour Prophet, Oct. 1893, 100. 

4 Ibid., Oct. 1894, 136. 

5 Letter from the committee of the Labour Church Union to members of Labour 
Churches, 1895, stuck into the minutes of the Birmingham Labour Church. 

® Labour Prophet, Sep. 1898, 216. 

7 Ibid., July 1895, 105. 
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with a certain type of attractive speaker who flatters his audience 
and abuses his opponents; but you will never build up a church in 
this fashion... such speakers are too frequent among us. They are a 
rotten foundation to build upon.”?! At first, Trevor admitted, the 
Labour Churches had needed rhetoric; but now they wanted organ- 
isation and hard work, which the itinerant speakers neither offered 
on their own behalf nor encouraged in others. James Sims, a leader 
of the movement who was just as anxious as Trevor that it should be 
literally a church, urged in 1896 that “Keir Hardie, R. Blatchford, 
Miss MacMillan, Mrs. B. Glasier, and other prominent personages”, be 
not asked to attend the next conference of the Labour Church Union: 

“I know that if they are there they will acquit themselves well, 

make excellent speeches, give good advice, and be cheered to 

the echo, and deservedly so; but, when all is over, how much 

more will the delegates know of each other and of the churches 

from which they have come? Can these ‘prominent personages’, 

most of whom don’t belong to any Labour Church, tell us of the 

difficulties, the trials and obstacles each church has to contend 

with, and of the various methods adopted to make ends meet?” ? 
It was true that most of the “prominent personages” were not members. 
It is an interesting experiment to search the memoirs of people who 
were Labour Church speakers for references to the movement. 
Robert Blatchford, Edward Carpenter, J. R. Clynes, George Lansbury, 
Tom Mann, James Sexton, Philip Snowden, A. M. Thompson and 
Ben Tillett all spoke at Labour Churches, and most of them spoke 
often. Not one mentions the movement in his autobiography: as a 
distinctive part of the socialist movement, it made too little im- 
pression on each man’s mind to be considered worth recalling when 
he looked back across his life.’ The Labour Church was simply a 
congenial and useful platform for them on Sundays. There were 
people who would not have broken their Sabbath to listen to politics, 
but who could be got out to hear socialism at what purported to be a 
teligious meeting. Some of the speakers themselves had a Sabbatarian 
streak which gave them easier consciences on Sundays when addressing 
a Labour Church than they would have had in exactly the same 


' company at an I.L.P. rally.4 The Labour Church label might even 


1 Thid., June 1898, 188. 

* Ibid., March 1896, 46. 

3 R, Blatchford, My cighty years (1931); E. Carpenter, My days and dreams (1916); 
J. R. Clynes, Memoirs, 2 vols. (1937); G. Lansbury, My Life (1928); Tom Mann’s memoirs 
(1923); J. Sexton, Sir James Sexton, agitator: the life of the dockers’ M.P.: an autobio- 
graphy (1936); Snowden, op. cit.; A. M. Thompson, op. cit.; B. Tillett, Memories and 
Reflections (1931). 

* See Clynes, op. cit., I, 85. 
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have seemed a protection against the law: Fred Brocklehurst was sent 
to prison for a month in 1896 for breaking the Sabbath when he spoke 
on a socialist pitch outside Manchester. 

The trouble with the speakers, said one member of the Nottingham 
Labour Church, was that “they did not build up the membership of 
the Church.” Nottingham had heard clever speakers, giving excellent 
addresses. “But they never ended their addresses with pointing out to 
their hearers the nature of the work the Labour Church had to do, 
and gave no stirring appeal to the audience to join the Church and 
help forward its work.” ? Why should they? Their eyes were fixed 
on a social millennium towards which all men would march together 
as brothers. They were not to be diverted into becoming evangelists 
for a mere sect, not even for a sect that called itself the Labour 
Church. Realising this, Trevor searched for other ways of providing 
his movement with the roots which the speakers were not giving it. 


In 1895 Trevor suggested for the first time in The Labour Prophet 
that the Churches should form Sunday Schools to prepare a second 
generation of members.? Others echoed this exhortation 4, and a few 
Sunday schools were founded (the most active being at Halifax). 
But most of the Labour Churches were unwilling or unable to form 
them. In any case, it was no use training children to take over the 
movement unless their parents could sustain it in the meantime. If 
the travelling speakers were not recruiting adult members and organ- 
ising them, not encouraging in them a sense of belonging together to 
a religious movement, how else could it be done? “The Labour 
Church”, Trevor decided, “must raise its own speakers and send 
forth its own missionaries.” § From time to time Trevor appealed to 
“individuals... who shall become living embodiments of the principles 
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for which the Labour Church stands...” ,? “men on whose lips the | 
Living Fire has been placed...” ,8 “ardent and enlightened missionary 


spirits in our Labour Church movement... Who will prepare them- 


selves for this high calling?”® He appealed in vain. Usually he called | 


1 Labour Annual, 1898, 195. 

2 Labour Church Record, July 1899, 7. 

3 Labour Prophet, July 1895, 105. 

* Ibid., Aug. 1896, 129; June 1897, 90. 

5 Ibid., July 1896, 119. There were also a number of “Socialist Sunday Schools” run on 
similar lines, but apparently in association with I.L.P. branches rather than Labour 
Churches. 

§ Ibid., July 1898, 197. 

7 Tbid., May 1894, 56. 

8 Great Thoughts, 7 Nov. 1896, 90. 

® Labour Prophet, Jan. 1894, 9. 
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the hypothetical evangelists “missionaries”, sometimes “pioneers”. 
Once he remarked that the problem of the Labour Churches was 
“how to run a church without a minister. I know some of our 
Churches are feeling it a little difficult. I can only hope it won’t be 
necessary to have anything like a minister.” ! By 1899 Trevor believed 
himself forced, as a last resort, to fall back on the idea of a clergy. In 
a paper to the Labour Church Union on “The Raising and Develop- 
ment of Speakers for the Labour Church”, Trevor asserted the 
“necessity, if their movement was to become permanent and ef- 
fective, of providing a trained body of men for speakers and workers, 
and especially in the pastoral work of the Labour Churches.” It was 
impossible, he said, to carry on the movement “without setting apart 
those who were most suitable for such work, and providing them with 
the means of living.” ? It cannot have surprised Trevor that his sug- 
gestion gained no support whatsoever, for he himself had encouraged 
a hostility to the clergy as an institution. Nor did he explain how the 
ministers were to be paid by a movement that was virtually bankrupt. 
This was Trevor’s last serious attempt to shape the Labour Churches 
according to his own vision. In 1901 he retired to a chicken farm; 
and although he remained friendly to the movement, he was reluctant 
to offer advice or criticism. “We have a new religious message for the 
world”, he had said in 1899, “but we have practically no messengers 
to deliver it...” 3 

The president of the Labour Church Union in 1902, D. B. Foster, 
toured the Churches “to find if there was any indication of ‘God 


| consciousness’ amongst them...” He discovered “loud and persistent” 


demands for economic change, but little interest in “the development 
of the human soul.” 4 Where Labour Churches survived after 1900 
it was because local conditions made them convenient mediators 
between other bodies. The Birmingham Labour Church lasted at 
least until 1914 for this reason. Its committee said candidly in 1909: 


“As the common meeting ground of men and women repre- 
senting all sections of the Socialist movement — where the $.D.F. 
lion may lie down with the I.L.P. lamb and receive the bene- 
diction of the Fabian - the Church fulfils an extremely useful 
purpose.” 5 


Trevor probably believed that his movement was killed by the 
P ) j 


1 Tbid., May 1893, 41. 

® Labour Church Record, July 1899, 6. 

* Thid., April 1899, 1. 

‘ D. B. Foster, Socialism and the Christ (1921), 33, 50. 

5 Birmingham Labour Church, annual report of executive committee, 1909. 
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secularising impulse. Yet if the Labour Churches had been mote 
exactly what he wanted, it is unlikely that they would have flourished 
at all. They could draw large audiences for a time, or they could 
embody and keep pure Trevor’s eclectic but distinctive form of 
religious faith. The demand for that faith was never strong enough 
for them to do both things at once. Not many people, even 
within Labour Churches, were interested in them except as one 
minor means towards a united labour movement. 
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THE CHARTIST CRISIS IN BIRMINGHAM 


On the spectrum of Victorian politics Birmingham stands at one 
extreme — the exemplar of class harmony and co-operation. Where 
other towns were torn by strife and discord, here the forces of 
cohesion and stability were triumphant. An alliance between the 
middle and working classes remained the cardinal fact of political life 
from Thomas Attwood’s Political Union to Joseph Chamberlain’s 
caucus. Political tranquillity reflected the deeper harmony of a well 
integrated culture, in which the masters and artisans of a small 
workshop economy shared a commitment to the social and moral 
values of the community.! 

The one exception to the prevailing political pattern occurred in 1839, 
when the Chartist crisis erupted menacingly from the ruins of a 
shattered alliance between the classes. For three years Birmingham 
experienced the sullen politics of class conflict. 

The Chartist episode underlines the critical importance of middle- 
class decision and initiative in shaping the political evolution of the 
town. Birmingham had not received a providential exemption from 
the tensions that troubled early Victorian England. Although the 
social and cultural configuration of the town was highly conducive 
to an accommodation between the classes, it did not remove the 
omnipresent possibility of class conflict inherent in every early 
Victorian industrial city. To take full advantage of Birmingham’s 
favorable situation required the firm resolve and adventurous idealism 
of a middle-class elite. When the middle-class Radicals suffered a 
1 For the social and economic basis of Birmingham politics see Asa Briggs, Thomas 
Attwood and the Economic Background of the Birmingham Political Union, in: Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal, IX, No. 2, (1948), and The Background of the Parliamentary 
Reform Movement in Three English Cities, ibid., X, No. 3, (1952). See also my article, 


The Artisan and the Culture of Early Victorian Birmingham, in: University of 
Birmingham Historical Journal, IV, No. 2, (1954). 
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momentary failure of nerve in 1839, the political structure that 
appeared to have been erected on such solid foundations collapsed 
completely. Only the reassertion of middle-class leadership in 1842 
resolved the Chartist crisis and enabled the cohesive tendencies of 
the culture to operate effectively once again. 


I 


The Chartist crisis in Birmingham was rooted in the universal 
predicament that confronted the industrial towns of early Victorian 
England. While workingmen were bound to demand the vote as a 
matter of right, the bourgeoisie could not but refuse to entrust its 
affairs to the hazard of the democratic process. The inevitable refusal 
was certain to intensify distrust and antagonism between the classes, 
Denied the most elementary political justice, the workingmen would 
necessarily become more threatening. Faced with a seeming con- 
firmation of their worst fears about the character of a mass electorate, 
the middle classes could only stiffen their resistance. There was no 
easy way out of the vicious circle. For some time, however, Birming- 
ham appeared to have found a means of escape. 

Between 1830 and 1838 the astonishingly democratic character of 
middle-class Radicalism in Birmingham dispelled every hint of conflict 
between the classes. During the campaign for the first Reform Bill the 
Birmingham Political Union proudly enrolled “the lower and middle 
classes of the people” and launched an unprecedented mass agitation 
for parliamentary reform. Although the Union stopped far short of 
advocating universal manhood suffrage, its assertion of the principle 
that all classes ought to be adequately represented in the House of 
Commons was enough to win fervent working-class support. In 1837 
a resurgent middle-class Radicalism vastly enhanced its popular appeal 
by reviving the Political Union in a demand for nothing less than 
universal manhood suffrage. With this objective in mind Radical 
merchants and manufacturers found themselves carried away by the 
prospect of a mass movement that would produce “such an excitement 
out of doors as would compel their rulers to listen.” ! Thomas 
Attwood and the leaders of the Political Union became obsessed with 
the vision of a gathering of “the masses” that would wrest universal 
suffrage from the government by the moral force of public opinion. 
Under these circumstances, of course, there was not a trace of conflict 
between the classes. When the Birmingham Radicals entered the 
national political arena, however, they set in motion a train of events 
that eventually overturned the established pattern of local politics. 

1 Birmingham Journal, 17 March 1838. Cited hereafter as B.J. 
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Early in 1838 the Political Union advanced the startling proposal 
for a National Convention, to be composed of delegates to be elected 
by the people.! The Convention was to supervise a great campaign for 
universal manhood suffrage. The climax of the agitation was to be the 
presentation of a National Petition to Parliament. In setting out to 
organize such a movement Birmingham’s middle-class Radicals played 
an important part in the genesis of Chartism. The culmination of their 
efforts came with the great meeting of August 6, 1838, which has been 
described as “the official beginning of the Chartist Movement.” ? 
Representatives of working-class groups from various parts of the 
country attended the meeting at Holloway Head 8 and agreed to unite 
their efforts on behalf of the National Petition and the People’s 
Charter. They decided to arrange for the election of delegates to a 
National Convention, which was to be held in London early in the 
following year. The Birmingham delegation, elected by the Holloway 
Head meeting, looked forward expectantly to a repetition of local 


triumphs on a national scale in 1839. These expectations were short- 
lived. 


In the months following the meeting of August 6, Birmingham’s 
middle-class Radicals came into disquieting contact with unfamiliar 
social and political forces, personified by Feargus O’Connor. They 
found it difficult to maintain their uncommonly democratic orientation 
in the face of the evident popularity of O’Connor’s physical force 
ideas. Early in 1839 their sudden disenchantment with the movement 
they had sponsored alienated the Birmingham workingmen and 
precipitated the Chartist crisis. When the middle-class Radicals 
abruptly ceased their agitation for universal suffrage not even Birming- 
ham could escape the ordinary tribulations of early Victorian politics. 

Until the autumn of 1838 the middle-class Radicals had assumed that 
“the masses” would follow their lead and no other. Feargus O’Connor 
rudely upset that assumption, not only in England but in Birmingham 
itself. After a brief but successful appearance at the Holloway Head 
meeting in August, O’Connor won considerable local support for his 
physical force ideas. In September in the Town Hall he advised the 
crowd to “try their right arms” to get their rights. His words evoked 
“rapturous applause”, which continued for some time. Returning to 
the North of England, O’Connor proclaimed his doctrines even more 


! Tbid., 3 February 1838. 

® Mark Hovell, The Chartist Movement (Manchester, 1918), p. 107. 

3 Hovell erroneously states that the mecting took place at Newhall Hill, See B.J., 11 
August 1838. 

§ Tbid., 8 september 1838, 
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violently. Disturbed by reports of O’Connor’s speeches and aware of 
his local popularity, the leaders of the Political Union at the end of 
October began a campaign to convince the rank and file of the un- 
soundness of physical force Chartism. Although the Council of the 
Union ran into some opposition, it seemed to have succeeded fairly 
well at first.1 When O’Connor himself presented his case in Birming- 
ham, however, it became clear where popular sympathies lay. At a 
meeting of the Union in November he argued that a deadline should 
be set for parliamentary acceptance of the Charter; if the deadline 
passed without favorable action, then physical force would be used, 
Although John Collins, the only Birmingham workingman who was a 
delegate to the Convention, spoke against the proposal, the crowd 
obviously agreed with O’Connor. Content with this informal ex- 
pression of support, O’Connor announced that he was willing to leave 
the question of timing to the Convention.? The following week he 
received another enthusiastic ovation from a Birmingham crowd. 

The middle-class Radicals now made a final attempt to deal with the 
O’Connor problem. They persuaded him to approve in advance a 
resolution condemning physical force. At the special public meeting 
convened to consider the resolution, O’Connor gave it his blessing, 
but his speech indicated that he had not really changed his mind. He 
was willing to pay lip service to a condemnation of physical force 
doctrines, because he wanted to ensure the attendance of the Birming- 
ham delegation at the Convention, where he expected to have his way. 
The meeting passed the resolution, but the crowd reserved its loudest 
cheers for the more inflammatory passages in O’Connor’s speech.! 
By this time the middle-class Radicals had lost most of their enthusiasm 
for the project they had launched so hopefully a few months before. 
When Thomas Attwood and his lieutenants found that physical force 
ideas had won such strong support both in Birmingham and in the 
country at large, they began a hasty withdrawal from Chartist politics. 


As the middle-class Radicals showed signs of flagging interest, an 
independent working-class movement came into being, under the 
leadership of moderate artisans like Henry Watson and Thomas 
Baker, who remained in control for a few weeks. The immediate issue 








——————— 


that gave rise to this first split within the ranks of Birmingham | 


Chartism concerned the collection of the National Rent, which was to 
finance the projected agitation. At the meeting of the Council of the 


1 Tbid., 3 November, 10 November 1838. 
2 Tbid., 17 November 1838. 
3 Tbid., 24 November 1838. 
4 Tbid., 1 December 1838, 
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Political Union on November 13, Watson and Baker proposed that 
a system of district meetings be set up in order to raise money more 
efficiently. When the Council rejected the proposal, Watson voiced the 
resentment that had been building up against the middle-class Radicals 
even among the most cautious and conservative of the workingmen: 
“If the propelling wheel to the resolution had been some wealthy man, 
there would not have been any objection raised to it. There was rather 
a tendency to aristocratic feeling amongst them, and when a wealthy 
man moved, they generally carried those resolutions.” 1 The artisans 
now decided to collect the National Rent themselves and in December 
they began to meet regularly every Thursday for this purpose.? John 
Collins and Henry Watson took the initiative in setting up a Managing 
Committee for the Collection of the National Rent. Although Collins 
served as chairman of the group, the election of Edward Brown as 
secretary portended a decisive change in working-class politics in 
Birmingham. 

The moderates were soon pushed aside by men like Brown, the 
impassioned disciples of O'Connor who were ready to preach class war 
to cheering crowds. Of the old guard of working-class leaders only 
Collins remained active, in a vain attempt to prevent the complete 
triumph of the extremists. When Henry Watson took the chair at the 
first of the Thursday meetings, he found that the proceedings were 
dominated by two O’Connorites; and shortly thereafter he withdrew 
from political activity. At this first meeting Brown defended Joseph 
Rayner Stephens, and quoted with approval Stephen’s remarks on the 
usefulness of “an ounce of lead and the cold steel.” ? The meeting 
approved a resolution introduced by John Fussell, expressing con- 
fidence in O’Connor. Birmingham was soon to have its first and last 
experience with the politics of class struggle. 


In the meantime the leaders of the Political Union made no attempt 
to stem the O’Connorite tide. In fact, by expressing doubts about the 
value of the Convention, they encouraged the workingmen to turn to 
the extremists. When Attwood finally attended a meeting of the 
Council of the Union on January 15, he said that he was fearful that 
“imprudent and dangerous men” would gain control of the Convention 
and destroy its efficiency. His audience could take but small comfort 
from his assurance that in the event of a “failure of discretion, virtue, 


1 Tbid., 17 November 1838. 

® Tbid., 15 December 1838. 

3 Ibid., 22 December 1838; British Museum, Add. MSS 27,820 (Francis Place Collection), 
P. 352. 
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or efficiency” in the Convention, “the Birmingham Union would still 
remain an unflinching and efficient rallying point for the country.” ! 

For their part, the O’Connorite artisans in Birmingham gave Att- 
wood little cause to expect “discretion” from the Convention. Speak- 
ing after the regular meeting of the Council of the Political Union on 
January 15, Edward Brown conceded that his group used strong 
language and explained that “they were goaded to it by the oppression 
of their rulers.” Although they would try moral means first, they 
would go on to something else if necessary.2 Two weeks later the 
O’Connorites displayed their growing hostility to the middle classes 
when the Town Council called a public meeting to petition Parliament 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. John Donaldson denounced the 
proposal as a diversion from the Charter and chided the Councillors 
for thus betraying “the interests of the workingmen, on whose shoul- 
ders they were carried to the eminence they now enjoy.” The crowd 
at the public meeting evidently felt much the same way on the matter. 
Speakers favoring the anti-Corn Law petition were noisily interrupted, 
There were repeated shouts of “Universal Suffrage”, “No Surrender”, 
“No Whig Trickery”, “Our Rights and Nothing Less”. A number of 
women shook tin boxes and called for contributions to the National 
Rent. An amendment rejecting the petition was passed with only 
thirty dissenting votes.? Although most of the middle-class Radicals 
of the Political Union supported the rejection, because they still 
wanted primary emphasis put on the suffrage issue, the temper of the 
crowd did little to reassure them about the willingness of “the masses” 
to follow their old leaders. 

At the meetings of the Council of the Political Union in February and 
March there were frequent clashes between the middle-class Radicals 
and the working-class supporters of O'Connor. At one such meeting 
a deputation from “the workingmen’s committee”, including Brown 
and Donaldson, presented an address to the Birmingham delegation to 
the Convention. The deputation urged the delegates — none of whom 
was present at the meeting — that a year’s adjournment of the Con- 
vention would be “fatal to the interests of the working classes.” 4 In 
the next few weeks the workingmen became more and more critical 
of the absence of the leading Radicals from the meetings of the Council 
of the Union.’ A few middle-class Radicals did put in an appearance 
in March, but only in a last futile attempt to break up the National 


1 B.J., 19 January 1839. 

2 Tbid. 

3 Tbid., 2 February 1839. 
4 Ibid., 23 February 1839. 
5 Tbid., 9 March 1839. 
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‘ill | Rent Committee, which was now completely under the control of the 
— O’Connorites. The Council voted unanimously to dissolve the National 
tt- Rent Committee and demanded an accounting of its funds.! The 
k- , publication of the accounts at the next meeting brought a large 
on attendance of middle-class Radicals. They came into conflict with a 
ng deputation headed by John Fussell and John Powell, who berated the 
on , Birmingham delegates to the Convention for failure to discharge their 
ley duties.? A few days later matters came to a head when the Birmingham 
the delegation, with the exception of John Collins, resigned from the 
ses | Convention in opposition to the physical force doctrines that seemed 
ent to have won over the majority of the delegates. When the Council of 
the the Union held its last meeting on April 9, the crowd greeted with 
ors scornful laughter a letter from Thomas Attwood stressing the 
mul- { jmportance of order and legality.4 The middle-class Radicals had 
wd bowed out of the picture, enabling the O’Connorites to take over the 
ter. political leadership of the Birmingham working class. 

red. 

er”, The new leaders lost no time. Immediately after the resignation of the 
t of Birmingham delegation John Donaldson wrote to the Convention 
onal { asking it to send a deputation of inquiry. When the request was 
only granted, the O’Connorites, led by Brown and Fussell, held a prelimi- 
cals | nary meeting at Holloway Head to make preparations to receive the 


still | deputation. The meeting set up a Birmingham Observational Com- 
mittee to look after the interests of the local workingmen now that 
” 


Ses | the town’s delegation to the Convention had resigned. The Committee 


o 
a 
oO 


included Fussell, Brown, Powell, Donaldson, and Henry Wilkes. 


and | Their speeches on this occasion set the tone for the ensuing agitation. 


icals | Their theme was the betrayal of the working class by the middle class. 
ting hey urged the working class to take matters into its own hands if 
own necessary. Powell denounced the leaders of the Political Union for 
1 to “using” the people to win the charter of incorporation only to “desert 
hom the artisans of Birmingham after they themselves had been put in 
con- possession of a nest.” Fussell defended the right of the people to resort 
*In | to physical force if other measures failed. According to Henry Wilkes 


itical the real traitors were not the physical force men, but those who had 
uncil | betrayed Chartist principles. Brown called on the meeting to rally 
ance round the Convention and forsake the Political Union, which had 


ional | merely used the people as “tools” for its own purposes.5 
\ 

Na Tbid., 16 March 1839. 

* Ibid., 23 March 1839. 

3 Tbid., 30 March 1839. 

4 Tbid., 13 April 1839. 

5 Tbid., 30 March, 6 April 1839. 
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The O’Connorites did not have a counter-ideology to proclaim in 
opposition to the doctrines of the Political Union. They simply 
preached the old Radicalism with a new proletarian and anti-middle 
class orientation. This was enough to provide the ideological basis 
for the tumultuous Chartist agitation that upset traditional political 
patterns in Birmingham in the spring and summer of 1839. The chief 
factor motivating the movement was not O’Connorite ideas, but a 
sense of betrayal common to all segments of the local working class, 
The O’Connorites exploited that sentiment. They succeeded momen- 
tarily because the middle-class Radicals had surrendered without a fight. 

Feargus O’Connor himself was the main speaker at the Holloway 
Head meeting that the Observational Committee had arranged to 
receive him and other members of the deputation from the Con- 
vention. He assailed the middle class and defended the right of the 
working class to bear arms. The crowd was all for him and at first 
refused even to listen when John Collins tried to defend the behavior 
of the Birmingham Radicals. After listening to Collins rather grudging- 
ly, the crowd passed the resolution that he had opposed: “The working 
classes of Birmingham, in public meeting assembled, do hereby 
censure the conduct of... our late representatives to the General 
Convention.” + A few years before they would have spoken, not in 
the name of the “working classes”, but in the name of the “industrious 
classes”, the category that the Radicals had used so well to gloss over 
class differences. On April 22, a meeting at Holloway Head elected 
three O’Connorites - Brown, Powell, and Donaldson — as the new 
delegation to the Convention. In an appropriate ceremonial conclusion 
there took place a burning of the “Birmingham Journal” and of a 
placard bearing the name of T. C. Salt.2 The last link with the middle- 
class Radicals had been broken and the situation soon got out of hand. 


II 


The O’Connorites proceeded to organize a series of meetings in the 
Bull Ring, a square in the center of Birmingham. The workingmen 
had become accustomed to meeting there early in 1839, often after 
the weekly sessions of the Council of the Political Union, which were 
held indoors. By April the physical force group was reported to have 
acquired“ a kind of independent existence by holding nightly meetings 
in the Bull Ring”. In time the speeches became more inflammatory 
1 Tbid., 6 April 1839. 

* Tbid., 27 April 1839. 

3 Borough of Birmingham, Report of the Committee Appointed by the TownCouncil... 


to Investigate the Causes of the Late Riots (Birmingham, 1840), p. 4. Cited hereafter as 
Report on Riots, 
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and the crowds — numbered in the thousands - more rowdy. The more 
violent the speakers’ language the more enthusiastic was the response. 
A letter from one of the O’Connorites, probably Fussell, described 
the situation early in May: “We had such a meeting last night as was 
never seen in this town before. There has been no work done here for 
this last week — all is excitement — the Bull Ring is crowded from morn 
till night, all anxious to hear the fate of the petition. The state of the 
fermentation is such that I have been obliged to address the people in 
the middle of the day for the purpose of protecting the peace.” 1 The 
excitement increased when the Convention announced that it would 
meet in Birmingham on May 13. The crowds in the Bull Ring began 
to obstruct traffic, and the shopkeepers prevailed on the magistrates 
to issue an order prohibiting such meetings anywhere in the town. 
Thus began the long conflict between the O’Connorites and the 
municipal authorities which culminated in the July riots. 

When Fussell consulted the magistrates about the prohibition, they 
explained that they had no desire to prohibit all public meetings. He 
agreed to find a better meeting place than the Bull Ring. On May 10 
the magistrates issued a more limited order, prohibiting public 
meetings in the Bull Ring. Fussell changed the meeting place to 
Holloway Head, an open area on the outskirts of the town, where a 
large crowd welcomed the Convention to Birmingham on May 13. 
Fussell’s welcoming speech showed clearly that the change in venue 
did not mean a decline in militancy. He noted that “they had congre- 
gated in their immense masses, to give a glorious reception to the 
delegates who were endeavouring to work out their salvation.” They 
were determined to get universal suffrage, “no matter what the 
middle classes might say.” As for the meetings in the Bull Ring, he 
would even speak there if the Convention so ordered, in spite of the 
“scoundrels” who were trying to prevent him. If they dared arrest 
him, Birmingham would be a “hell upon earth”.? At this point the 
magistrates decided to intervene. A few days before they had sworn 
in 2300 special constables and strengthened the military force in the 
town with two companies of riflemen. They arrested Fussell and 
charged him with having used violent language at the Holloway 
Head meetings. The arrest had the desired effect. Fussell was released 
on bail, and his political acivity virtually ceased; at the summer assizes 
the charges against him were dropped. Edward Brown also was 
arrested and charged with having used violent language at the Bull 


1 B.J., 11 May 1839. 
2 Report on Riots, pp. 5-8; B.J., 18 May 1839. 
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Ring in March. He spent a few weeks in jail before he managed to 
raise money for bail.? 


The removal of Fussell and Brown from the political scene did not 
lessen popular excitement. Large crowds attended the hearings before 
the magistrates on May 17 and cheered Feargus O’Connor’s defense 
of the two men.? Although the Convention decided to adjourn before 
reconvening in Birmingham on July 1, the town remained in a state 
of tension and unrest. The Chartists took to invading public meetings. 
They noisily interrupted the first general meeting of the Birmingham 
Town Mission, in order to defend “the people’s cause”. Even the 
Reverend Timothy East, well known for his sympathy with the 
working classes, was received “with much disapprobation”.$ 

In the meantime the Bull Ring meetings were resumed and became 
“more alarming and tumultuous” than before. Flags appeared for the 
first time. Instead of quietly going home after the meetings, the crowds 
formed noisy processions. On the other hand, the speakers in the Bull 
Ring, with the example of Brown and Fussell in mind, avoided violent 
language and merely read aloud from newspapers. Throughout June 
the magistrates tried to break up the meetings, but the most serious 
charge they could bring was the obstruction of traffic. Henry Wilkes 
was fined five shillings on June 12 for obstructing traffic on High 
Street by “assembling a large concourse of persons” and reading to 
them from a newspaper. The “large concourse” consisted of only two 
or three hundred persons.‘ Five days later he was fined forty shillings 
for the same offense before a slightly larger crowd. Prosecutions of 
this sort increased resentment against the magistrates, some of whom 
had been street corner orators themselves a few years before. In the 
course of his defense Henry Wilkes reminded one of the magistrates, 
P. H. Muntz, of his own Radical days: “It appears to me very strange 
that the working classes should now be prosecuted. In the year 1832, 
when I took an active part, there were no such interruptions nor 
prosecutions. The influential gentlemen then took part with the 
people, and there were no such objections raised.” § 

When the magistrates brought charges against other workingmen 
for obstructing traffic at Bull Ring meetings, the crowds at the hearings 
jeered at what appeared to be more examples of middle-class hypocrisy. 
When the magistrates lectured them, there was loud laughter. Edward 
1 B.J., 18 May, 22 June, 27 July, 10 August, 1839; Northern Star, 18 May, 25 May 1839; 
Report on Riots, pp. 9-13. 

2 B.J., 18 May 1839. 

3 J. A. Langford, A Century of Birmingham Life, (Birmingham, 1871), II, pp. 581-2. 

* Report on Riots, p. 14; B.J., 15 June 1839. 

5 B.J., 22 June 1839. 
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Brown, free on bail, spoke on behalf of the defendants and summed 
up the sense of embittered disappointment that animated the Bull 
Ring meetings. The responsibility for the meetings, he argued, lay 
with “the gentlemen who drew us into it and then left us. The poor 
workingmen ought not to have all the punishment.” From the point 
of view of justice, Brown was right. But the first responsibility of 
public officials is the maintenance of order, and the magistrates were 
understandably alarmed at the proceedings in the Bull Ring, especially 
since the O’Connorite agitators seemed to be part of a nation-wide 
conspiracy to win universal suffrage through physical force if neces- 
sary. Inevitably, then, the magistrates passed sentence, and the working 
class crowd in the Public Office lost all respect for the judicial process. 
The proceedings closed with a strange demonstration: “Three 
tremendous cheers were then given for the Convention, and three 
for the Charter; after which the room was cleared. It was altogether 
one of the most extraordinary scenes ever witnessed in a court of 
justice.” 

In this atmosphere the return of the Convention to Birmingham on 
the following Monday, July 1, was bound to heighten the tension. 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday large crowds gathered in the 
Bull Ring and afterward marched through the streets. Since the piece- 
meal prosecutions in June had failed to end the meetings, there was 
heavy pressure on the Mayor, William Scholefield, to take more drastic 
action. Scholefield had proposed to conciliate the Chartists by per- 
mitting them to meet once a week in the Town Hall. Such a policy 
might have succeeded in quieting the agitation. But the Street Com- 
missioners, who still controlled the use of the Town Hall, accepted 
Scholefield’s proposal only in such restricted form that the working- 
men were unable to take advantage of it in practice.2? The Mayor then 
had no choice but to try to cow the Chartists into submission by a 
show of force. Lacking a local police force, Scholefield requested the 
Home Secretary to send reinforcements from the London police. His 
request was granted and he went to London to fetch sixty policemen. 
They arrived in Birmingham at 8:00 P.M. on Thrusday, July 4. 
Although Scholefield had instructed the police to avoid provocation, 
they paid no attention. Their provocative behavior was directly 
responsible for the riot that occurred shortly after their arrival.3 


A little before 8:00 P.M. the Chartists had begun one of the most 
orderly of their meetings in the Bull Ring. Fussell, in his first public 
1 Tbid., 29 June 1839. 


2 Ibid., 29 June, 6 July 1839; Report on Riots, pp. 15-16. 
3 Report on Riots, pp. 18-21; B.J., 6 July 1839. 
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appearance since his arrest, was concerned mainly with avoiding the 
obstruction of traffic. The first speaker took a quiet line. The next 
speaker read quotations from a Tory newspaper. When the police 
arrived on the scene, he was almost finished and a procession was 
about to be formed. At this point the Mayor and a magistrate ordered 
the crowd to disperse and directed the police to arrest the speaker. 
The crowd “for a moment remained stationary, as though spell- 
bound.” Then the police advanced, cracking heads as they went, 
despite the fact that the crowd offered no resistance. The crowd took 
flight, with the police in pursuit. The infuriated workingmen now tore 
down shop shutters and armed themselves with whatever missiles 
they could find. The policemen, scattered into smaller groups, were 
unable to defend themselves. They were “surrounded and most of 
them overpowered — some were knocked down, some kicked, some 
stabbed and stoned.” They were saved only by the timely arrival of 
soldiers. After further disorder the crowd moved on to Holloway 
Head. They proceeded back to town after arming themselves with 
railings at St. Thomas Church. When the troops approached, however, 
they threw down their weapons and scattered. Early the next morning 
a large group of Chartists met again at Holloway Head and eventually 
dispersed after the dragoons were called out. Throughout the day 
riflemen patrolled the streets. That night there was “a good deal of 
mobbing” in the town. Even the soldiers had trouble breaking up a 
“formidable rally” at Holloway Head. Saturday night there was more 
rioting in the Bull Ring; police and cavalry broke up the crowd. 
After a quiet Sunday, there was more trouble on Monday. The Bull 
Ring and the main streets were densely crowded. In clearing the streets 
the policemen “used very little discrimination. Several most orderly 
and inoffensive inhabitants fell beneath their staffs, with severely 
bruised heads and bodies.” The rest of the week was calm.! 

The local authorities were in no mood for conciliation. With 
ironic injustice, the magistrates arrested two of the more moderate 
Chartists, William Lovett and John Collins, for their part in drawing 
up a declaration by the Convention criticizing the police for their 
actions on July 4. In August they were sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment.2 This was enough to discourage any further mass 
agitation. 

1 Report on Riots, pp. 19-25; B.J., 6 July, 13 July 1839. 

2 B.J., 13 July, 10 August 1839. The Birmingham magistrates were being prodded by 
Lord John Russell to take strong action against the Chartist leaders. A. R. Schoyen, The 
Chartist Challenge (London, 1958), p. 77, citing H.O. (Home Office Papers) 40/50, 
Russell to Scholefield. A more destructive disturbance took place in the Bull Ring on 


15 July. But that was the work of a mob of boys who had no connection with the Chartist 
leaders. The boys took advantage of the excitment created by a Chartist procession to the 
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Ill 


For over a year after the Bull Ring riots, Chartist activity in Birming- 
ham was dominated by the O’Connorites, who were not challenged 
until the moderates formed the Christian Chartist movement. 

Despite the repressive measures of July, O’Connor’s followers 
continued to mect and even succeeded in winning a certain amount 
of popular support. In September they were holding weekly meetings 
in an attempt to raise moncy for Lovett and Collins. Next they turned 
to the trade clubs with some success, arranging meetings of the carpen- 
ters and joiners, brass founders, shoemakers, tailors, and tin-plate 
workers.! In December they elected Edward Brown as delegate to 
the Convention, which was preparing to meet again in London. 
But the O’Connorites were plagued by disunity and mutual suspicion, 
which prevented ‘them from capitalizing on their momentary popu- 
larity as critics of the middle classes. James Porter, the shoemaker who 
acted as treasurer for the group, refused to pay Brown his expense 
money. Continual bickering of this sort delighted the chief of police: 
“These intestine quarrels can have but one effect, the breaking up of 
these meetings.” He agreed with the Mayor that the best policy was 
to let the meetings “die a natural death, which it is evident they are 
doing.” 8 

Police spies added to the O’Connorites’ troubles. Early in 1840 they 
were thrown into confusion by a dismal affair involving a former 
police spy, whose self-appoirited role as agent provocateur had already 
led to his repudiation by his employers. The confessed spy, a man 
named Tongue, accused Brown and Fussell of having been in the 
pay of the police when they were organizing the Bull Ring meetings 
the year before. Although the accused denied the charge, the Chartists 
called a special meeting to consider Tongue’s accusations. His failure 
to appear did not dispel the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. 
Henry Wilkes denounced Brown as a spy, chiefly because the latter 
had not paid for his board and brandy while in prison in July. After 
Brown explained the circumstances, the meeting exonerated him. But 
Fussell continued to be distrusted and was not even permitted to 


Warwick Road for the purpose of meeting Lovett and Collins, who had been released 
on bail. The rioters made their way to the Bull Ring, where they burned two houses and 
looted several shops. ‘To a certain extent the rioters were protesting against further in- 
stances of police brutality during the previous weck. See Report on Riots, pp. 25-41, and 
B.J., 20 July 1839. 

1 B.J., 14 September 1839; William Lovett, Scrapbook (Birmingham Reference Library), 
Il, pp. 109-10. 

* B.J., 4 January, 11 January 1840. 

3 Home Office Papers, 40/56, letter from Francis Burgess, 1 January 1840. (The letter 
carries the date ,,1839”). 
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speak in defense of Brown.! The chief of police, in summing up the 
week’s meetings, was able to write confidently to the Home Office: 
“The one last night was very large and noisy, but they were engaged 
principally in these meetings in attacks on each other, and on the 
subject of spies.” ? By September another police agent was reporting 
even greater disunity.® 


Undaunted by their difficulties, the O’Connorites formed a branch 
of the National Charter Association and met regularly at a coffee 
house.* The branch had only twenty-six members, but did its best to 
make up in militancy for lack of numbers. In March of 1841 the 
O’Connorites acquired a new leader, when George White, a “Northern 
Star” reporter, arrived in Birmingham.® 

The chief advantage enjoyed by the O’Connorites was the wide- 
spread working-class resentment at the behavior of the middle classes. 
Early in 1840, for example, O’Connorites and moderates alike rejected 
a well-intentioned scheme to organize a movement to demand adult 
suffrage based on literacy. Their main objection to the proposal was 
its middle-class sponsorship. J. H. Shearman, the local editor who 
originated the plan, was rebuffed when he held a meeting to determine 
working-class opinion on the subject. T. P. Green condemned the 
whole scheme as “altogether a middle-class proposition, and, as such, 
not deserving of the confidence of the working class.” William Empson, 
a shoemaker who was to become one of the more cautious Chartist 
leaders of the 1840’s, also denounced the middle classes: “The 
workingmen had been deceived by them over and over again, and 
they must never trust them.” Porter condemned Shearman’s proposal 
as “a mere milk and water concern”, and advised the working classes 
to play on the fears of the middle classes. The artisans were in no 
mood to take Shearman’s advice: “Prayer to Him will do more for 
you than cursing your fellow-creatures. Temperance and abstinence 
will do more for you than arms and ammunition; and the charms of 
persuasion effect more than all the terrors of force. The man who is 
right is never afraid. Become right, and you will have all the attributes 
of God, the elements of nature, and the friends of humanity with you.” 
Two years later the Birmingham workingmen were ready to heed a 
similar plea from Joseph Sturge, but in 1840 they wanted to have 
nothing to do with middle-class leadership. The Chartist leaders 
1 B.J., 11 January 1840; H.O., 40/56, letter from Burgess, 11 January 1840. 
2 H.O., 40/56, letter from Burgess, 9 January 1840. 
® Ibid., report from Barnett to Burgess, 23 September 1840. 
# Northern Star, 21 November, 5 December 1840. 
5 B.J.,13 March 1841. 
§ Tbid., 29 February, 7 March 1840. 
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attended meetings held to advocate repeal of the Corn Laws only 
to insist on the priority of universal manhood suffrage. At one such 
meeting Edward Brown denounced the middle class for its failure to 
look after working-class needs and for its operation of the new 
Poor Law.! 

The sentence passed on Brown when he came up for trial in April of 
1840 was hardly calculated to disabuse the Chartists of their belief in 
the untrustworthiness of their social superiors. Charged with having 
engaged in seditious activity in the Bull Ring the previous June, he 
was found guilty and sentenced to eighteen months in the county 
jail. Brown made the mistake of speaking his mind at the trial. In what 
was described as a “long and able address” he denounced the hypo- 
ctisy of the “Whig Corporation” of Birmingham. He said that he 
“thought prosecution came with ill grace from parties who, to serve 
themselves, had been guilty of greater enormities.” He pointed out 
that his present prosecutors had applauded him for reading newspapers 
in the streets in 1832. After this speech there was little hope for his 
plea for mercy, on the grounds that he had seven children, the oldest 
of whom was nine. The judge was unimpressed and “felt bound to 
pass a severe sentence” because of the dangerous situation in which 
Brown had placed the public. A more discreet Henry Wilkes fared 
better. When he and a London Chartist were arraigned together, the 
public prosecutor dropped the charges against them “in consequence 
of their having abstained from Chartist agitation since the last Assizes.’”* 
The ruling classes had reminded the Chartists of their absolute weak- 
ness. Docility would be rewarded and militancy punished. 


The realities of power contributed to the triumph of the moderate 
Chartists over the O’Connorites in Birmingham in the next few 
years. An artisan who knew that he would be jailed if he carried his 
politics to what the middle classes considered an extreme had a strong 
incentive for supporting a less militant political movement. On his 
telease from prison a chastened Edward Brown joined the Christian 
Chartist group that had challenged the physical force extremists. 

Yet the threat of force was of relatively minor importance in creating 
the moderate working-class political movement that appeared toward 
the end of 1840. By far the most important factor was the outlook of 
the respectable artisan. Despite the crushing disappointment of 1839, 
he could not bring himself to jettison all the values and ideals that 
gave meaning to his life. The political upheavals had not disturbed 
 Tbid., 11 January, 18 January 1840. 

* Thid., 4 April 1840. 
* Tbid., 31 July 1841. 
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his position in a well integrated culture or upset his commitment to 
the value system of the community. He continued to put his faith in 
rationality, morality, individual self-improvement, and the rightness 
of the existing social order. He continued to need the approval of 
his social superiors, however much he might resent their political 
perfidy. Inevitably, the respectable artisan rejected the physical force 
approach of the O’Connorites and supported the movement that 
came to be known as Christian Chartism. The choice of Christian 
symbolism reflected his preference for a political creed more in 
harmony with the local ethos than the alien doctrines of O’Connor. 
Nevertheless, even the Christian Chartists resented the middle-class 
betrayal of Radicalism and at the outset insisted on avoiding any 
collaboration with their social superiors. 


IV 


A Christian Chartist Church was founded in Birmingham in December 
of 1840 by Arthur O’Neill. O’Neill had been a theology student at 
the University of Glasgow, where he became a Chartist in 1839. In 
July of 1840 the Glasgow Chartists sent him to Birminghamas a delegate 
to the celebration being held in honor of the release of Lovett and 
Collins from prison. O’Neill was familiar with the Christian Chartist 
movement that had begun in Scotland, and he soon realized that 








ey 


the religious and political convictions of the Birmingham artisans | 


would make them receptive to a similar organization.! 

The Christian Chartist Church in Birmingham represented an attempt 
to combine religious forms with an affirmation of faith in the political 
program of Chartism. Meetings opened with the singing of hymns, 
often out of a special Chartist hymn book; then O’Neill preached a 
sermon, based on a Scriptural text; prayers followed.? O’Neill 
emphasized the Christian character of his Chartist Church: “The true 
Christian church could not remain aloof, but must enter into the 
struggles of the people and guide them. The characteristic of members 
of a real church was on the first day of the week to worship at their 
altar, on the next to go out and mingle with the masses, on the third 
to stand at the bar of judgment, and on the fourth perhaps to be ina 
dungeon. This was the case in the primitive church, and so it ought 
to be now.” * O’Neill also called on his followers to observe the 
canons of respectability — to be dignified and avoid billingsgate. With 
characteristic Evangelical zeal for good works, the Christian Chartists 


1 Tbid., 1 August 1840, 2 January 1841; Birmingham Mail, 9 December 1890. 


* B.J.,9 January 1841, 1 January 1842; H. Solly, James Woodford, Carpenter and Chartist + 


(London, 1881), II, p. 90; These Eighty Years (London, 1893), I, p 382. 
3 Parliamentary Papers, 1843, XIII, p. 137. 
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were not content to limit their public activity to politics. A sympa- 
thetic observer described the earnestness with which they carried 
out the non-political aspects of their mission: “If a neighbour or a 
neighbour’s child were ill, a Christian Chartist’ was sure to be ready 
to run for the doctor or sit up to nurse all the night long. If help were 
wanted for a burial, half a dozen Christian Chartists would volunteer 
to carry his coffin. If a fight had to be stopped or a quarrel prevented, 
there were Christian Chartists ready to do it.”! The Christian Chartists 
embodied the best features of the prevailing moral code. Their faith 
in that code was never shaken, although they had grave doubts about 
the political virtues of their social superiors. 

Although they rejected physical force, the Christian Chartists 
shared the O’Connorites’ animosity toward the middle classes. 
O’Neill emphasized that he intended to organize a purely working- 
class movement. In August of 1840 he wrote a letter to “the working- 
men of England”, in which he argued that they had made a mistake in 
ever uniting with the middle classes, and suggested that they ought 
to have paid more attention to Henry Hunt’s warnings against such 
a policy.? William Empson, one of O’Neill’s lieutenants, joined him 
in decrying any union with the middle classes.? For their part, the 
middle classes had no intention of encouraging such a union; the 
Christian Chartists were even refused permission to hold a meeting 
in the Town Hall. They protested against this refusal by interfering 
with other public meetings.* 


Despite their rebelliousness and resentment, however, the Christian 
Chartists carefully avoided any permanent entanglements with 
O’Connor and the physical force group. On several occasions they 
intervened successfully to prevent the O’Connorites from taking over 
the local Chartist movement. They won an important victory in March 
of 1841, when they upset George White’s plans to mobilize public 
support for the National Charter Association. The Christian Chartists 
persuaded a meeting called by White not to back the Association until 
its rules had been investigated and its legality established. Empson’s 
remarks pointed up the differences between the Christian Chartist and 
the O’Connorite approach: “He knew there were men who would 
sanction any rules. If it had not been for such men, they would not 
have had the Birmingham burnings or the Welsh riots.” 5 A few 


1 Solly, Woodford, II, p. 90. 
2 B.J., 15 August 1840. 

3 Ibid., 23 January 1841. 

* Thid. 

5 Tbid., 13 March 1841. 
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weeks later the moderates won another victory, when they persuaded 
a public meeting to elect John Collins, rather than an outsider picked 
by White, as delegate to the Convention. Just as in 1832 the National 
Union of the Working Classes had failed to convert the Birmingham 
artisans to its alien doctrines, so the O’Connorites, under far more 
favorable circumstances, failed to secure a firm foothold in the town, 
The triumph of the Christian Chartists foreshadowed a return to a 
more familiar pattern of local politics. 

But it was only a portent. Despite the clashes between Christian 
Chartists and O’Connorites, there was a great deal of co-operation 
between the two groups throughout 1841, based on a common 
support for the Charter and shared hostility to the middle classes. 
When the two factions were not quarreling about O’Connor and 
physical force, their spokesmen sounded very much alike. John 
Collins, for example, came very close to the O’Connorite position at 
the time of his election to the Convention. He argued that mere 
petitioning was not enough, but that something more was necessary: 
“a great effect must be produced through the Convention”. The 
“anomaly of immense wealth and great poverty” must not be allowed 
to continue; “they would put a stop to it, let the consequence be 
what it might.” 2 In May of 1841 the Christian Chartists collaborated 
with White’s group in defeating an anti-Corn Law resolution at a 
public meeting convened by the repealers in the Town Hall. The 
motion for rejection was introduced by White, seconded by a Christian 
Chartist, Benjamin Hill, and supported by Collins and O’Neill! 
During the general election in July both groups displayed hostility 
to the Liberals. The Birmingham Journal complained that Empson, 
O’Neill, Collins, White, and Hill had been “placarding, and speechi- 
fying, and deputationizing with all their power, not to help, but to 
hinder the Liberal cause.”* The charge was exaggerated, and Collins 
denied it, but the words accurately described the sentiments, if not 
the actions, of the Chartists in the summer of 1841. Empson did, in 
fact, campaign for the Tories, and in August he publicly defended 
them against the Whigs. Even a staunch Radical like T. C. Salt was 
not exempt from the artisans’ unremitting hostility toward the middle 
classes. In September O’Neill and Empson joined White and Brown 
in an invasion of a meeting of “burgesses” that had been called by 
Salt to consider financial problems. When Salt told them that “bur- 


1 Tbid., 3 April 1841. 

2 Tbid. 

3 Tbid., 29 May 1841. 

# Tbid., 17 July 1841. 

5 Tbid., 14 August 1841, 16 March 1842. 
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gesses” did not include workingmen, they refused to leave, and he had 
to hold his meeting elsewhere.! In these and other ways the Christian 
Chartists dramatized their repudiation of the traditional pattern of 
politics in Birmingham. 


The spirit of protest and revolt among the Christian Chartists was 
largely confined to the political sphere, however. The ritual of hymns, 
prayers, sermons, and tea parties bespoke an impulse to respectability 
and conformity that was incompatible with continued repudiation of 
middle-class political leadership. Even in 1841 there were signs that 
the respectable artisans needed only a little encouragement to abandon 
the posture of revolt that they had maintained since 1839. In July, 
for example, the release of Edward Brown from jail provided the 
occasion, not for some justifiable recrimination about middle-class 
justice, but for a tea party that elicited the highest praise from the 
Birmingham Journal: “The evening was spent in great good humour, 
and the enjoyment was of the most orderly and rational kind.” 2 That 
sentence incapsulates a great deal of the social and political history of 
Victorian Birmingham. The artisans were playing the role assigned 
them by the culture, and their social superiors provided them with 
the approval that they craved. The same pattern prevailed at another 
tea party in October of 1841, when the Christian Chartists honored 
John Collins “before three hundred and fifty well-dressed and most 
orderly conducted working men, and their wives and daughters.” 
After a prayer by O’Neill, hymns were sung. In accepting a gift of a 
silver-mounted ink stand, an outside Chartist declared that “no 
beneficial revolution could be effected in this country which was not 
based upon the moral and intellectual culture of the people.” ? The 
same atmosphere of morality, rationality, and respectability prevailed 
at the Chartist Church’s anniversary celebration in December. Almost 
a thousand artisans and their wives assembled in the Town Hall, 
which had finally been made available to them. They drank tea, ate 
plum cake, sang Chartist hymns, and listened attentively to speeches. 
From the chair John Collins praised the orderliness and virtue of the 
working class and deplored the fact that the upper classes acquired 
their ideas about the character of the common people from idlers, 
felons, and pickpockets. The crowd acclaimed Joseph Sturge, who 
expressed his agreement with those who advocated peaceful means 
of winning an extension of the suffrage. 


1 Tbid., 18 September 1841. 
2 Tbid., 31 July 1841. 

3 Tbid., 2 October 1841. 

4 Tbid., 1 January 1842. 
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A few weeks later Joseph Sturge established the Complete Suffrage 
Union, which utilized the Christian Chartist impulse to respectability 
to redirect working-class political activity into the old channels, with 
the artisans pursuing their objectives under the leadership of their 
social superiors. The rapidity with which the Christian Chartists 
threw their support to the C.S.U. indicated clearly that they had 
adopted only reluctantly the isolated role that the middle-class 
political withdrawal had forced upon them. They were delighted to 
return to the old ways that they found so much more congenial than 
class conflict and controversy. By April of 1842, O’Neill had ceased 
his attacks on the middle class and was taking a very different line: 
“And so you see all the prejudice against us has been lived down, and 
we stand so well in this town that we have only to go to any of the 
wealthy, benevolent men of Birmingham and tell them we want a 
little money for this or that, and we get it immediately.” 4 

As a middle-class organization committed to universal manhood 
suffrage, the Complete Suffrage Union served as a bridge between the 
classes that had been divided by the Chartist upheaval. At the critical 
moment, when even moderate elements among the workingmen had 
lost confidence in the leadership of the middle classes, Sturge and his 
colleagues intervened dramatically to show that a few merchants and 
manufacturers were as dedicated as ever to the cause of parliamentary 
reform. At the same time the C.S.U. reminded the local bourgeoisie 
that the Birmingham working class was at heart the very model of 
political moderation and respectability. Once mutual distrust had 
been dissipated, relations between the classes became increasingly 
cordial. As a result of Sturge’s creative initiative the forces of cultural 
cohesion that had been immobilized by the Chartist crisis could operate 
once again to encourage the politics of class harmony. 


! Solly, Woodford, II, p. 91. 
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COMMUNICATION 


WILLIAM GREEN HUMAN RELATIONS LIBRARY 


Atran Center 
25 East 78th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


We take pleasure in announcing the following: 


The William Green Human Relations Library is being created by 
the Jewish Labor Committee with the aid of a grant from the William 
Green Memorial Fund. 

The Library will be open for service in early December, 1958. 

It will deal exclusively with the American trade union movement in 
relation to civil rights, human rights, and American minorities. The 
services of the library and its collection are extended to scholars, 
students and labour people throughout the country. 

The collection includes material relevant to labour and human 
relations, emphasizing the following aspects: 

1. The labour movement in relation to civil rights in the community. 

2. Attitudes of workers and trade unionists on intergroup matters, 
and related psychological factors. 

3. The labour movement’s handling of internal minority problems. 

4. The labour movement and civil rights questions in industry. 

5. The role of minorities and all immigrant groups in building the 
labour movement. 

6. The use of minority issues by employers in industrial disputes. 
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Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern Science. A Philo- 
sophical Symposium edited by Sidney Hook. New York University 
Press, New York 1958. xv, 237 pp. $ 5.00. 
This work, of a philosophical nature, contains the papers of a congress and the 
subsequent discussions. In addition to determinism and undeterminism the following 
subjects were also —- (naturally) - discussed: freedom, choice and causality. The 
participants compare their views with the newest scientific discoveries of Heisenberg, 
Bohr, Einstein, Eddington and others. Among the collaborators on this book are: 


Blanshard, Sydney Hook, Max Black and William Barrett. 


Hetwic, Paut. Dramaturgie des menschlichen Lebens. Ernst Klett 

Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. 212 pp. DM. 12.50. 
The author, who evolves the concept of “drama” from a psychological viewpoint, 
uses it as an element in cultural philosophy -— this is illustrated by the phenomenon of 
the war and the philosophy of Gandhi. The author looks upon the urge to dramatize 
as an important motive (or drive) in all human action: in sexual life, the need for self- 
assertion, artistic expressions etc. In the concluding chapter the whole theory is 
recapitulated in theses. 


Kaus, GeorG. Jesuiten, Gott, Materie. Deutscher Verlag der Wissen- 
schaften, Berlin 1958. 361 pp. DM. 12.40. 
The second, unrevised edition of this book (the first appeared in 1957) sharply criticizes 
from a communist angle Wetter’s book which first appeared in 1948: Der dialektische 
Materialismus — seine Geschichte und sein System in der Sowjetunion. \n the course of his 
argumentation the author touches on dialectics, causality, the concept of matter and 
formal logic. 


Krockow, CuristIAN GraF von. Die Entscheidung. Eine Unter- 
suchung iiber Ernst Jiinger, Carl Schmitt, Martin Heidegger. 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. iv, 164 pp. DM. 16.00. 


This study aims at placing the works of Jiinger, Carl Schmitt and Heidegger in the 
context of their historical and social backgrounds. The short description of the theories 
of these three authors serves this purpose, too, though the maintenance of Heidegget’s 
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complicated formulations hinders rapidand unambiguous comprehension. The problem 
of human action, its structure and the social and historical factors that effect a decision 
are dealt with in the concluding chapter. This book is the third volume of the series 
Géttinger Abhandlungen zur Soziologie. 


Po.irzErR, GEorGES. Principes élémentaires de Philosophie. 4¢me éd. 
Editions Sociales, Paris 1958. 301 pp. F. fr. 450. 


This fourth edition of the manual intended for Marxist education which is funda- 
mentally based on notes of one of the pupils of Politzer at the latter’s course 
held in 1935-’36 at the Université Ouvriére, has been revised as regards the form of 
presentation. It offers an elementary introduction to philosophy and, more specially, 
to dialectical and historical materialism in which the Communist line of interpretation 
is followed. The preface is by Maurice Le Goas; the editors of the present edition have 
given an account of their revision. 


Surtz, S. J., Epwarp. The Praise of Pleasure. Philosophy, Edu- 

cation, and Communism in More’s Utopia. Harvard University 

Press, Cambridge 1957. vii, 246 pp. $ 4.75. 
In this new appraisal of Thomas More’s Utopia the author starts from a number of 
premises such as: More wrote as a Catholic for Catholics, More reveals himself as a 
humanist, More draws a clear distinction between Reason and Faith, More’s ideal 
state is based on reason alone and this implies that if the Utopians, who are guided by 
reason alone, have such excellent institutions, the Christians, who have the Revelation, 
should surpass them. The author not only elucidates the various facets of More’s 
thought, but succeeds, moreover, in accentuating the unity of conception. 


VraLaToux, J. La répression et la torture. Essai de philosophie 
morale et politique. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1957. 134 pp. 
F. fr. 390. 


The author, a professor of moral and social philosophy at a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, taking as his starting point the question of torture employed in Algeria, sets 
out to expound the conceptions torture, morals, politics, and means in relation to 


ends. He confronts his own definitions with those of a number of philosophers and 
theologists. 


Wesen und Wirklichkeit des Menschen. Festschrift fiir Helmuth 
Plessner. Hrsg. von Klaus Ziegler. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Géttingen 1957. 403 pp. DM. 28.00. 


Of the essays contained in this work dedicated to Prof. Plessner the following should 
be mentioned because of their social-historical relevance: Geschichte und teleologisches 
System bei Kar! Marx (Ruth-Eva Schulz), Staat und Gewissen im Zeitalter des Sdkularismus 
(Hans Barth), Uber den Konservatismus als historische Kategorie (J. Romein), an article 
by Theodor W. Adorno on Sociology and empiricism and one by Max Hork- 
heimer on the situation of man in present times. In the latter, man is considered 
in close relation to his social and technical surroundings. Horkheimer states that 
there is a standardisation of different fields of life due to the influence of modern 
society and technology — it is interesting to note that he, unlike Robert Merton, for 
instance, establishes that “romantic love” is disappearing. The book ends with a 
bibliography of the writings of Prof, Plessner compiled by Lieselotte Stern, 
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West, CHartes C. Communism and the Theologians. Study of an 
Encounter. SCM Press Ltd., London 1958. 399 pp. 35/—. 


In this masterly study the author discusses the modern Protestant theologians’ 
attitudes towards Communism and especially towards the “encounter” with its 
philosophy (or “religion”) and with the Communists as human beings. Without for 
a moment leaving the reader in doubt as to his own Christian conviction, Dr. West, 
with remarkable objectivity and piercing lucidity, lays bare the essential points in the 
opinions of such thinkers as Brunner or his antithesis Hromadka (both preaching a 
“Kulturhistorische union with [existing political or] social power”), Tillich (whose 
ontology is criticized), Reinhold Niebuhr (who neglects the question of the Christian’s 
personal ministry to the Communist), and Barth’s dialectical theology. Other theo- 
logians are dealt with, too, for instance Gollwitzer with whose ideas the author seems 
to sympathize very much. On various details the book may provoke much criticism 
— a consequence also of the frankness with which problems have been posited here. 
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CLAIRMONTE, FREDERIC. Le libéralisme économique et les pays sous- ) 
développés. Etudes sur l’évolution d’une idée. Librairie E. Droz, | 
Genéve 1958. 357 pp. Sw. fr. 30.00. 


The author, who classifies himself as a neo-Keynesian, arrives at the conclusion in 
this book that a liberalistic economy does not combine well with modern conditions; 
this applies especially to the under-developed areas where political and ideological 
factors also play a part. The economic growth of the Sowiet Union, too, has made a 
deep impression in these areas. In an historical discussion the author demonstrates 
that an increasing tendency towards planning exists in Europe and the United States. 
This book has also appeared as “Thése No. 168” of the Faculty of Economic and 
Social Sciences, University of Geneva. | 


CortHo, Grorce V. Changing Images of America. A Study of 

Indian Students’ Perceptions. The Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1958. A 

145 Pp. $ 3.50. de 
In this excellent, empiric study the author treats of the change of views and attitude | K 
of Indian students in the United States. The conclusion reached is that up to a certain 
point a differentiating of perspectives on the host culture increases with the length of 
stay. As regards the emotional attitudes the author notes in the first phase a favourable 
attitude towards both the host culture and home culture, in the second phase an un- 
favourable attitude towards both host culture and home culture and in the third phase 
(between 2nd and 3rd years) a differentiating of views on both cultures. After four 


years residence the Indian student becomes gradually depoliticized, ic. he looks upon (| H. 
himself less as the representative of India and more as an individual. The book is f we 
published under the auspices of The Center for International Studies, Mass. Institute At 
of Technology. os 


ConNoLLy, T. G. and W. Siuckrin. An Introduction to Statistics for 
the Social Sciences. 2nd. enlarged ed. Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd., 
London 1957. vii, 166 pp. 16/—. \ 


The second edition of this book is enlarged with a chapter on the analysis of variance. 
In addition to well-known statistical concepts such as Mean, Standard Deviation and 
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Standard Error the following are also dealt with: statistical significance (Chi-squared), 
small-sample statistics and elementary correlation methods. Only a slight mathematical 
knowledge is needed to understand this material. 


Desegregation: Some Propositions and Research Suggestions. Prep. 
by Edward A. Suchman a.o. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, New York 1958. 128 pp. $ 2.00. 


In this book current sociological knowledge, propositions and findings in the field 
of Social Stratification, Power, Public Opinion and Propaganda, Interaction, Prejudice 
and Personality and the Minority Community are mentioned point by point. Thereafter 
the implications of the above in the field of desegregation are investigated. The second 
section contains suggestions for research and action techniques along with an evalu- 
ation of the major approaches as regards their success in the past. An attempt has 
been made at as much objectivity as possible. 


GILLMAN, JosePpH M. The Falling Rate of Profit. Marx’s Law and its 
Significance to Twentieth-Century Capitalism. Dennis Dobson, London 
1957; Cameron Associates, New York 1958. xi, 172 pp. 25/—3 $5.00. 


In a remarkable approach to the subject the author has not only discussed the validity 
of Marx’s “Law” of the falling rate of profit for the twentieth century and more 
especially for the USA, but has also supported his argument with an original study of 
trends in capitalist development in that country. The argument, however, should hold 
good for capitalism in gencral in its advanced stage of monopoly business. After the 
first World War a trend set in which was mainly characterized by a necessity to invest 
capital in government consumption and other consumptive spheres. This in itself, 
caused, e.g., by the cutting off of “imperialist” outlets, although seemingly refuting 
the Marxian analysis, must, according to the author, lead in the long end to the self- 
destruction of capitalist production and its transformation into a “socialist” order. 
The book is a scholarly contribution in the ficld of Marxist economics. 


Heintz, Perer. Soziale Vorurteile. Ein Problem der Pers6nlichkeit 
der Kultur und der Gesellschaft. Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, 
Koln 1957. 218 pp. DM. 12.80. 


In this book the author presents a lucid analysis of prejudices and stereotypes that is 
based on an extensive study of literature. He explains these phenomena on the grounds 
of personality, culture and society. Prejudices are considered from their functional 
aspects and as to their contents. As regards the personality-structure the relationship 
between Super-ego, Ego and Id is considered to be of great importance. 


HERLEMANN, HaAns-Hernricn und Hans SraAmer. Produktions- 
gestaltung und Betriebsgrésse in der Landwirtschaft unter dem Ein- 
fluss der wirtschaftlich-technischen Entwicklung. Institut fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, Kiel 1958. vi, 147 pp. DM. 14.00. 


in this book, no. 44 in the Kie/er Studie, the authors consider the development of 
agrarian forms of production. They draw up a genetic evolution in three phases 
which corresponds with the pre-industrial era, the beginning of industrialisation and 
the progressing industrialisation respectively. A difference in development can be 
discerned between densely and sparsely populated countries. The book is divided into 
two parts: the first part contains the exposition of the author’s standpoint and a 
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theoretical analysis, whilst the second part contains statistical-empiric material. 
Although this is primarily an economic work, it is made accessible to a broader circle 
of readers by the lucid, logical argumentation. 


LAwrRENCE, Paut R. The Changing of Organizational Behavior 
Patterns. A Case Study of Decentralization. With the research 
assistance of James V. Clark. Harvard University, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Division of Research, Boston 1958. 
xii, 237 pp. $ 4.00. 
This work may be considered a study in “organisational change” in which the be- 
haviour of the persons in question is studied — in this case during the decentralisation 
of a supermarket chain. For this purpose the author uses very interesting techniques 
and research methods (measurements of interaction patterns, self-concepts of district 
managers). The topics dealt with are, successively: the organisation prior to the change, 
the reasons for the reorganisation, the new organisation and the extent of adjustment 
to the new patterns. 


Mitsovu, T. Les Rapports entre Convention Collective et Sentence 
Arbitrale. Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, R. Pichon 
et R. Durand-Auzias, Paris 1958. iii, 392 pp. F. fr. 2.800. 

The author’s aim is to present a juridical system of the relationships between collective 


bargaining and the adjudication of the mediator. For this purpose he has made a 
comparative study of these relationships in the Scandinavian countries, Germany 
(both the Weimar and the Federal Republics), Italy, Great Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand. The central position in this treatment, however, is occupied by the system 
as it exists in France. 


Nye, F. Ivan. Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. John 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 1958. xii, 168 pp. $ 4.95. 
This important study analyzes social control as exercized by the family with respect 
to delinquent behaviour. The important features here are especially the indications 
used for relations between parents and children and the behaviour of parents, the 
questionnaires and scales. In addition this book contains a chapter on the relations 
between socio-economic status and delinquent behaviour: no significant correlation 
was discovered here with the tests used. The book is based on material gained from 
research in the United States. 


PapanicoLaou, E. E. Théorie et pratique du développement écono- 
mique. Essai d’interprétation de quelques problémes fondamentaux. 
Librairie Générale de Droit en de Jurisprudence, R. Pichon et R. 
Durand-Auzias, Paris 1958. v, 131 pp. F. fr. 1.035. 
The subject studied here is the increasing economic inequality between the “poor” 
and the “rich” countries. The author establishes the fact, in concordance with Gunnar 
Myrdal, that present-day theoretical economic knowledge does not link up with the 
specific problems of the underdeveloped countries. In point of fact the free exchange 
of commodities, capital and services can be disadvantageous for the poorer countries. 
Furthermore the “notion of rationality” in diverse economic sectors is dealt with. 
Under a different title the book was accepted as “Thése No. 167” by the Faculty of the 
Economic and Social Sciences of the University of Geneva. 
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Population and World Politics. Ed. by Philip M. Hauser. The Free 

Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1958. 297 pp. $ 6.00. 
This book contains a number of articles written by 12 authors. The first part presents 
demographic data and estimations of economic resources. In the second part, the 
relations between population, levels of living and economic development is traced. 
In the third and last section the relationships between politics and population are 
dealt with. These relationships are formulated, inter alia, in an article by Kingsley 
Davis entitled “Population and Power in the Free World”. This author believes that 
the total income of a nation is the best single index of its power. The total income, in 
turn, is a function of its population size and its productive efficiency. 


QuaNTE, Peter. Die Abwanderung aus der Landwirtschaft. [Kieler 

Studien, 48]. Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, 

Kiel 1958. v, 221 pp. DM. 18.00. 
With the aid of statistics the author demonstrates that the professional switch-over 
from agriculture to industry in Germany took place among independent farmers to 
as great an extent as among farmhands. In those countries where agrarian production 
increases more rapidly than demand (Western Europe, U.S.A. etc.) the agrarian popu- 
lation decreases relatively and even absolutely — here technical progress counteracts 
the principle of diminishing returns. The opposite obtains for the U.S.S.R. and the 
satellite countries where demand increases proportionally with production, and also 
for such regions as India where the demand (due to increase in population) increases 
more rapidly than production. 


RasseKn, Crapour. Les préjugés entre groupes humains. Etude 
° e ‘ © F ° ° 
psycho-sociologique. Thése No. 170, Faculté des Sciences économi- 
ques et sociales, Université de Genéve 1958. 275 pp. 
The author illuminates, systematically and minutely, the current explanations of the 
phenomenon of prejudice: both the psychological and the sociological. According to 
the author the origins of prejudice should be sought in the social-cultural environment 


of the individual rather than in his “character traits”. In conclusion some methods of 
research are suggested. Besides, measures that could lead to the reduction of 
prejudice are discussed. 


RIESMAN, Davip, REvEL DENNEY and NATHAN GLAZER. Die ein- 


same Masse. Eine Untersuchung der Wandlungen des amerikanischen 

Charakters. Rowohlt, Hamburg 1958. 341 pp. DM. 3.30. 
This book is the German translation of the abridged American edition of the well- 
known work “The Lonely Crowd” supplemented with an introductory commentary 
by Helmuth Schelsky. The author unfolds his almost classical typology of the tra- 
ditional, inner-directed and other-directed man. He believes that a shift can be dis- 
cerned in the urban middle-classes in the United States from inner-directed to other- 
directed. Corresponding with this typology is a demographic typology, namely high 
birth rate and high death rate, high birth rate and low death rate and low birth rate 
and low death rate. A further point of interest is the great use made of content analysis 
methods. 


S6pER, Ginrer. Studie zur rechtssozialistischen Ideologie. VEB 
Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1957. 170 pp. DM. 4.80. 
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It is concluded in this communistic dissertation on “rightwing socialism” that the 
latter’s advocates (for instance, de Man, Radbruch, Schumacher, Theimer, and Tillich 
are all included in this category) can be characterized by their elimination of the essen- 
tials from Marxism, foremost ist philosophy and conception of class. Thus they arc 
qualified as “reactionaries”. ‘The author corroborates his arguments by referring to the 
pretended bad consequences of every kind of revisionism and to the writings of the 
masters, among whom the later Engels ( Anti-Diibring etc.). 


Staatslexikon. Recht, Wirtschaft, Gesellschaft. Hrsg. von der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft. 6., vdllig neu bearb. und erw. Aufl. Zweiter Band. 
Bezichungslehre bis Erbrecht. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1958. v, 
1231 pp. DM. 65.00. 


This second volume of the completely revised edition (the first was reviewed in vol. II, 
1958, part 1, p. 132 of this Journal) covers the ground from Bezichungslehre up to and 
including Erbrecht. Obviously this volume is very important from the social-historical 
viewpoint since it deals with the following subjects: Friedrich Engels, Dialectic 
Materialism, Germany (historical, political, sociological and economic), Democracy, 
China, Christianity, Calvinism and Bureaucracy. As in the previous volume, a useful 
bibliography has been appended to each article. 


Stark, W. The Sociology of Knowledge. An Essay in Aid of a Deeper 

Understanding of the History of Ideas. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 

London 1958. xi, 356 pp. 36/—. 
This excellent work on the sociology of knowledge is published in the series The 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, a series that has already 
produced so many notable works in the field of social sciences. It is to the very great 
credit of the author that he has succeeded in dealing with this subject, so prone to 
miystifications, in a most lucid manner. It is characteristic of this author, who bases his 
study on the principles of Max Weber, that he proclaims the tasks of the sociology of 
knowledge to be not only the eradication of “ideological” influence from science, but 
also the investigation into the “origins of truth”. In his treatment of the latter the 
author analyzes the relations between “interest” and “action”. The second part of this 
book contains an inquiry into social determination — the author reduces this to four 
problems, namely the basis of social determination, its nature, the degree and the 
conquest of social determination. 


Het Sociale Leven in al zijn Facetten. Sleutel tot de moderne maat- 

schappelijke problematiek. 2 Vols. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 

Assen 1958. 1026 pp. (I -++ II). Hfl. 26.50; 26.50. 
These two books are the first two volumes of a work that wiil consist of three volumes, 
edited by Sj. Groenman, W. R. Heere and E. V. W. Vercruijsse and on which many 
sociologists in The Netherlands and Belgium have co-operated. The latter include 
De Bic, Hofstra, Hofstee, van Heck, Groenman, Kruijt, Oldendorff, Bouman and the 
historian Romein. The present volumes give a brief survey of the pioneer work carried 
out in Dutch and Belgian sociology and thereafter deal with the structure and functions 
of the family, social stratification, the generation problem, groups, social mobility and 


social change. Here, the concepts of function and group are also dealt with from a 
theoretical standpoint. 
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the Sprott, W. J. H. Human Groups. Penguin Books Ltd., Harmonds- 
ich worth 1958. 219 pp. 3/6. 

a The author focusses mainly on small groups (the criterion of which is face to face 
he relationships). The topics dealt with in this connection are: the family, the village, 
the the neighbourhood and experimental groups. The author is very aware of the danger 

of over-socialization. The manner in which the concept social group is evolved and 
defined is interesting. 

'eS- : r 3 ; 

Tsuru, SHIGETO. Essays on Marxian Economics. The Science Council 
nd. ‘gina : : 
é of Japan, Division of Economics & Commerce, Tokyo 1956. vii, 
’ 
79 PP- 

This is the 8th issue in the “Economic Series” published by the Council mentioned 
: a in the title. In it have been collected four articles which appeared in two Japanese, one 
a Indian and one American periodical. They deal with the theory of the falling tendency 
ae I of the rate of profit as developed by Marx, his “tableau économique”, his theory of 

ee business cycles (discussed here in comparison with Schumpeter’s work) and with the 

da ) relation between Keynesian with Marxian economics. The contributions made to the 
sefu 


Jatter by Grossmann, R. Luxemburg, O. Bauer a.o. are brought into the picture. 
The author is extremely well-versed in his subject and his dissertations deserve at- 
tention as a valuable contribution both to economic science and to Marx’s economic 
‘per theories. 

aul, 
\ HISTORY 
hes Bruce, Maurice. The Shaping of the Modern World. Vol. I: Ends 
great | and Beginnings. The World to 1914. Hutchinson, London 1958. 
ne to | xii, 940 pp. Maps. 42/—. 








ag The author has succeeded in presenting a - naturally relatively concise - balanced 
_ survey of world history from about 1870 up to 1914. The treatment of some countries 
: “ such as Spain and Latin America for the present period has, to a great extent, been 
' bin postponed to the and vol. in order to place their history in a more proper contest. 
pa The book offers mainly political history, without, however, completely neglecting 
‘ wes other aspects. It may truly be called “modern” since - within the framework of given 
space and aspect stressed — it deals with events by attempting, to interrclate them as 
much as possible with each other and with ideas and economic and social trends of 
the time. 
laat- 


.V., | Carrect, Davip T. Soviet Diplomacy and the Spanish Civil War. 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1957. x, 


umes, 204 pp. $ 3.00. 





many After his “Communism and the Spanish Civil War” which offers a good analysis of 
clude the role played by the Communists in the military and political fields in Spain, 1936-’39, 
ad the | the author gives in the present volume a survcy of the international entanglements 
arried | resulting from the war. Sovict diplomacy is in the focus of attention (as the title 
ctions suggests) but the attitude of the British government is given due relief. The central 
tyand ) theme is “Non-Intervention”. The author concludes that British policy led the Soviet 
rom a 


leaders to try a rapprochement with Germany which presupposed the dropping of the 
i support of Republican Spain .The documentation is very detailed. 
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Ciarkx, Grorce. War and Society in the Seventeenth Century, 
Cambridge University Press, London 1958. viii, 157 pp. 18/6. 


This work inspires admiration for its systematic treatment of the subject and the 
erudition of its author. The author demonstrates that in the period in question war 
was accepted as an unavoidable element in society - it was also recognized to be a 
legitimate instrument of policy. Duelling is also treated of as an analogous pheno- 
menon. Thereafter a number of motives are dealt with as well as the effects of war on 
civilian populations. The main thread running through the argumentation is the 
emergence of ordered nation-states with defined antagonisms and treaty agreements 
out of the confusion of the first half of the seventeenth century. The closing chapter, 
too, is interesting, dealing as it does with opinions on cycles of war and peace in 
the 17th century. 


GLAMANN, Kristor. Dutch-Asiatic Trade 1620-1740. Danish 

Science Press, Copenhagen 1958. xii, 334 pp. D. Kr. 35.00. 
The author has set out to trace the commercial history of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany between 1620 and 1740. He gives a detailed treatment of the organization of the 
company and the interplay between the European management and the agencies in 
Asia. On the monopolistic position of the company the author states that “compe- 
tition and changeableness rather than monopoly and constancy was what charac- 
terized the Dutch Company”. A great many tables have been included in the text. 


GRrEENIDGE, C. W. W. Slavery. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 
1958. 235 pp. 21/—. 


The author’s definition of slavery is rather broad; in addition to chattel slevery as it 
occurs in Arabia, it is also taken to cover the sale of women into marriage, i.e. 
marriages with large dowries as is common in many parts of Africa (lobola-practice), 
Other forms of slavery that still occur are peonage (in Latin America) and the sham 
adoption of children (formerly in China and Japan). The second part of this book 
deals with the history of the anti-slavery movements and the campaigns of such bodies 
as the former League of Nations and the United Nations. 


LAUFFER, SIEGFRIED. Die Bergwerksklaven von Laureion. Zweiter 

Teil: Gesellschaftliche Verhiltnisse, Aufstande. Verlag der Akademie 

der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz, in Kommission bei 

Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH., Wiesbaden 1957. 153 pp. DM. 14.40. 
This second volume of Die Bergwerksklaven von Laureion appears as number II in the 
Abhandlungen der Geistes-und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jabrgang 1956. Social relations 
and the revolts are dealt with. The abundance of notes, which testify to a thorough 
study of sources, the innumerable details cited and side-issues discussed, proof 
though they be of the elaborateness of this study, nevertheless thwart the purpose 
of this work, namely to provide the reader with a clear insight into these ancient 
relations, and detract from its readability. 


Mises, LupwiGc von. Theory and History. Jonathan Cape, London 
1958. ix, 384 pp. 30/—. 
This book contains a number of particularly worthwhile articles on theoretical and 
methodological subjects. Part II, which deals with Determinism and Materialism, is 


most important. The latter contains an aggressive and trenchant criticism of Marxism | 
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that puts forward concisely a great many arguments. The topics criticized here are: 
Marx’s conception of class, the concept “interest”, the place occupied by invention in 
the system and the relation of ideology and objectivity. The author’s criticism is 
expressed from an extremely individualistic and liberal standpoint. 


Répertoire international des sources pour |’étude des mouvements 
sociaux aux XIXe et XXe siécles. Volume I: La Premiére Interna- 
tionale. Périodiques 1864-1877. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1958. 
xx, 83 pp. F. fr. Goo. 


This volume has been produced mainly by Prof. G. Del Bo under the auspices of the 
International Commission of the History of the Social Movements and Social Struc- 
tures of the International Committee of the Historical Sciences. Apart from Mrs. D. 
Fauvel-Rouif, general secretary of the Commission who helped to draw up the book, 
some 100 institutes and libraries in more than 20 countries have contributed by offer- 
ing information. The result is a magnificent work in the bibliographical field, ex- 
ccllently produced (also as regards indexes), containing all data as to location, issues 
appeared, editors, ctc., available at present about the press which was connected with 
the First International and its national sections, that of the Bakuninist fraction and 
~ later - the anarchist International. Valuable information is given in short notes. 
The institutes in possession of the richest collections are the Moscow Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism, the Institute Feltrinelli, Milano, and the Institute responsible 
for this journal. 


SHKLAR, JupirH N. After Utopia. The Decline of Political Faith. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton 1957. x, 309 pp. $ 5.00. 


The author establishes the fact that cultural pessimism prevails in the West and in this 
study she investigates its origins. The Enlightenment is chosen as the starting point, 
being the period of unbridled optimism, and thereafter the Romanticism of the 19th 
century and the cultural pessimism of the post-World War Onc-period. The author 
concludes that politics can no longer be ignored by the individual - she considers a 
moderate scepticism suited to this age. 


Stalin’s Correspondence with Churchill, Attlee, Roosevelt and 
Truman 1941-45, Lawrence & Wishart, London 1958. 302 pp. 25/—. 


The first edition of this collection of documents was published in the U.S.S.R., in 
1957. This edition is in English throughout. A number of messages of the Presidents 
of the U.S.A. and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain have been translated back from 
the Russian since the original texts were not available. The book throws light on such 
points as the forming of the second front and the Polish question, but not, for instance, 
on the question whether a new front should be opened up in the Balkans. 


TANSILL, CHARLES CALLAN. America and the Fight for Irish Freedom. 

1866-1922. An Old Story Based Upon New Data. The Devin-Adair 

Company, New York 1957. 489 pp. Ill. $ 7.50. 
The author surveys the Irish struggle for independence, the organizations founded 
for this purpose, and the political activities of O'Connell and Parnell. Special treat- 
ment, however, is given of the Irish-American movement and its leader Judge 
Cohalan. The author analyzes the conflicts with Woodrow Wilson and the role played 
in them by adhesion to the League of Nations. In this book, which, in the main, is 
written from a one-sided viewpoint, De Valera’s policy is sharply criticized. 
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WINKLER, ARNOLD. Methodik der Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 
Osterreichischer Bundesverlag, Wien 1956. 456 pp. DM. 17.00. 


In this work the author covers practically the entire field of the study of history, and 
does so in a manner provocative of discussion, as, for example, when he treats of the 


2” «6 


concepts “soul of the mass”, “sickness of the social body”, etc. The work is primarily 
methodological in its purpose; in the second chapter the foundations of history are 
subjected to investigation: world, town, state, trade, Man, culture and nation. In the 
fifth chapter the author stresses the importance of what he terms “the circulation of 
goods” (Giiterkreislauf) for the study of historical problems. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


BaabE, Frirz. Weltenergiewirtschaft. Atomenergie — Sofortprogramm 
oder Zukunftsplanung? Rowohlt, Hamburg 1958. 197 pp. Maps. 
DM. 1.90. 

The aim of this booklet is to inform the public at large of the past and present state 


of affairs of energy supply. A prognosis is also given. In this connexion atomic energy 
is also discussed and here various countries are compared with each other. 


Bow .es, Curster. Ideas, People and Peace. Harper & Brothers, 

New York; The Bodley Head, London 1958. vii, 151 pp.; 189 pp. 

$ 2.50; 12/6. 
In this book by the well known politician the emphasis is laid on American policy 
regarding the countries of Asia and Africa. He proves himself an advocate of gradual 
disarmament, economic support for underdeveloped areas and an anti-colonial policy 
for Algeria. The most desirable solution for Formosa is, he believes, a plebiscite, and 
as regards Western Europe, the withdrawal of American and Russian troops would 
possibly bring about a lasting peace. 


Colloquium on Overseas Chinese. Edited by Morton H. Fried. 

Contributors: Maurice Broady, David Fortier, Alice Jo Kwong a.o. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1958. viii, 80 pp. $ 1.50. 
Very briefly the authors sketch demographic relationships, inter-marriage and the 
political and cultural affiliations of Chinese groups in Indonesia, North Borneo, 
Malaya, Singapore, Peru, U.S.A., Great Britain and a few other countries. 


Demographic Yearbook 1957. 9th issue. Special topic: Mortality 
statistics. Statistical Office of the United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, New York 1957. viii, 656 pp. Cloth- 
bound $ 8.00; Paper bound $ 6.50. 


Special attention is paid in this Yearbook to mortality rates and in this connexion 
a table has been included on “deaths by cause and medical certification”. They cover 
roughly the period 1936-1956. Of further interest are the tables on migration and 
estimation of population for each city of 100.000 or more inhabitants. The work also 
includes the censuses of population and area density, birth rates, marriages and divorces, 
and population by age and by sex. The text is in English and French. 
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. | ForsTeER, ARNOLD and Benjamin R. Epsrern. Cross-Currents. 
| Doubleday & Cy. Inc., New York 1956. 382 pp. $ 4.00. 
d The authors of this work present a record of anti-semitism after the Second World 
\e War, mainly with regard to the U.S.A., Western Germany and the Middle East. 
ly Furthermore the contacts between the various national groupings are investigated. 
re The Anti-Eisenhower Crusade and the Fort Monmouth Scandal are dealt with at 
1e length. 
of 
| GaITsKELL, HuGu. The Challenge of Coexistence. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1957. viii, 114 pp. $ 2.50. 
This book has been compiled from three lectures. In the first lecture, dealing with the 
United Nations, the author expresses his opinion that this body must, of necessity, 
be supplemented by “blocs” and “pacts”. In Europe, the subject of the second lecture, 
m the author supports the expansion of the Eden proposal of 1955 by which the area 
S. not occupied by Russian or American troops would have to include, apart from Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and perhaps other Eastern European countries as well. 
a Britain’s reserve as regards European integration is explained and justified by the 
author who goes on to draw up a balance sheet of the NATO. He advocates broader 
By political co-operation within the NATO. The third lecture deals with the uncommitted 
areas, 
rs, Gumpert, Juuius. Auf dem Wege in die Zukunft. Eine politisch- 
Y. soziologische Funktionsanalyse. Verlag Willy Trubach, Berlin 
1958. 272 pp. DM. 24.50. 
icy The author discusses a large number of subjects in this book and it is difficult to 
ual distinguish any method in their treatment. A central position is given to a theory on 
icy increasing sovereignty to which is attached the conceptions population growth and 
ind production forms. The author arrives at the conclusion that we are, at this moment, 
uld in a period of national sovereignty, which is no longer possible and of “world sover- 
eignty” which is not yet possible. This theory is preceded by a discussion of deter- 
minism and prognostic possibilities of history. 
ed. 
o. | KENNAN, GeorGE F. Russia, the Atom, and the West. [The BBC 
50. Reith Lectures, 1957.] Harper & Brothers, New York; Oxford 
‘a University Press, London 1958. ix, 116 pp.; vii, 120 pp. $ 2.50; 10/6. 
1€0, This book contains the lectures delivered by Mr. Kenman over the B.B.C., along 


with an article on Anglo-American relations. Of special interest is the author’s 
opinion about a settlement of the German question. The risk run by the West in the 
event of a withdrawal of Russian and American troops frem the European continent 
is slighter than the gain thus achieved. The author also opposes a competition in all 
fields between Russia and the U.S. Each country has its own internal problems, its 
th- own function and appeal as regards the underdeveloped areas, for instance. In a 
discussion of the NATO the author warns against the danger of the military instru- 
ment becoming an end in itself. 


lity 





xion 
over r . . . 
ne KIRSHENBAUM, Davip. Mixed Marriage and the Jewish Future. 


\ Bloch Publishing Company, New York 1958. ix, 144 pp. $ 3.50. 
rces, { The author sharply attacks intermarriage which he considers disastrous for the con- 
tinued existence of Jewry. Furthermore he condemns the way in which the Jewish 
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youth of the U.S. is gradually becoming dissociated from the Jewish faith, Jewish 
customs and Jewish family life. He also believes that the blending cf Jewish and 
Christian religious elements is harmful. 


NEARING, HELEN and Scorr. Socialists Around the World. Monthly 
Review Press, New York 1958. 160 pp. $ 3.00. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nearing tell in this book of their experiences during a journey in the 
USA, Canada, a few European countries and some parts of Asia (India, Ceylon and 
Japan) in which they made contacts with various different people of socialist con- 
victions, mostly readers of Monthly Review. They give their impressions as well as 
the opinions of their interlocutors, stressing their belief in some sort of left-wing, 
pacifist and not anti-communist socialism, and criticize USA policy. 


SassE, Horst. Die asiatisch-afrikanischen Staaten auf der Bandung- 
Konferenz. Alfred Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt a/M., Berlin 1958. 
85 pp. DM. 14.80. 


In addition to excerpts from speeches made during the Bandung conference this book 
contains the communiqués of the preliminary conferences at Colombo and Bogor. 
In an introduction the history of events leading up to the Bandung Conference is 
sketched briefly and the political significance of this conference is pointed out. 


STonE, JuLius. Aggression and World Order. A Critique of United 

Nations Theories of Aggression. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1958. 

xiv, 226 pp. 30/—. 
The author studies the definition of aggression in the international context. He 
discusses the possibilitics and disadvantages of, for example, “general definitions” and 
“enumerative definitions”, in which concrete acts are listed as quasi-criteria. The 
history of the attempts to arrive at an acceptable definition is also traced. In this 
connexion such subjects as the political developments in 1956, the crisis in the Middle 
East and the revolt in Hungary are discussed. This book has been written for the 
general reader, interested in international affairs. 


Welche Freiheit meinen wir? Herausgegeben von Ulrich Schmid- 
hauser. Kreuz-Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. 255 pp. DM. 14.80. 


Since 23 authors have co-operated to produce this book the articles are, obviously, 
short and summary. The treatment of the concept liberty in this book can be corre- 
lated to the present political and social state of affairs. The western conception of 
freedom as opposed to the Communist, the basic incompatibility of liberty and equality: 
these political problematics are supplemented by others that are more social, c.g. the 
individual within the economic structure, conformity and standardisation which are 
supposed to occur in the West as a result of mass communication, etc. In the majority 
of cases the Western concept of liberty is posed as a problem and the authors en- 
deavour to give it a new content. 


Year cf Crisis. Communist Propaganda Activities in 1956. Edited by 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick. The Macmillan Company, New York 1957. 
Ill. $ 5.50. 


According to the author the year 1956 necessitated the adaptation of Soviet propa- 
ganda to specific conditions: the XXth Communist Party Congress, the revolts in 
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ish Hungary and Poland, the Suez Crisis and the increased significance of China. The 
nd | author analyzes the various methods by which propaganda was disseminated in 


Western Europe, the ex-colonial areas and Latin America. Another interesting 
section is that describing the organization of the Soviet and Communist-Chinese 
ly propaganda instruments, the way in which directives originate and the place occupied 
by propaganda and agitation in the communist ideology. 


~—— 





the 
ind | CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 
on- 
| as AFRICA 
ng, (For North Africa see also: Asia) 

EHRHARD, JEAN. Le Destin du Colonialisme. 3e Ed. Editions Eyrolles, 

1g Paris 1958. 240 pp. F. fr. 880. 

58. The author, who is very critical of the French political and economic rule in the 

Black-African colonies, puts forward a few suggestions for the economic develop- 
wil ment of these areas. In the political sphere he considers it desirable that the colonies 
= f be granted greater independence of the mother country. In the economic sphere 
: is | flexible, long-term planning is needed; the French must take into account the fact that 

they will have to invest capital in Africa over a very long period. 
red Hance, WitutAm A. African Economic Development. Published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper & Brothers, New York 

58. 5 y P 

| 1958. x, 307 pp. Maps. $ 4.95. 

He As well as giving a concise survey of the state of affairs of African economy the author 
and discusses its possibilities and difficulties. The treatment is concerned exclusively with 
The tropical Africa, including Madagascar, and does not offer many new insights. Special 
this attention is directed to the Volta River Project in Ghana, a plan for generating hydro- 
jdle electric power and for processing bauxite ore, and also the Ghezira scheme, an irri- 
the gation project in the Sudan. The difficulties in the way of African development are 

mainly attributable to the physical nature of the area and the problem of transportation. 
id- Algeria 


BROMBERGER, SERGE. Les rebelles algériens. Librairie Plon, Paris 
aly, 1958. 275 pp. Maps. F. fr. 750. 





rre- The author presents a detailed report of the Algerian revolt, beginning with 1947 
n of and continuing up to and including the bombing of Sakiet. In the account the stress 
lity: is laid entirely and solely on the internal relationships in the revolutionary movement. 
_ the The personal quarrels, group rivalries, differences in aims etc. can be traced back, in 
bare the author’s opinion, to the antagonistic attitude of Berbers and Arabs. 
ority 

en- DuquEsngE, JAcQquEs. L’Algérie ou la guerre des mythes. Desclée de 

Brouwer, Bruges, Paris 1958. 200 pp. B. fr. 80. 

| by The author gives a lucid and astute survey of the Algerian problem. Two chapters 


that briefly describe the events after 13 May 1958 and the first visit of de Gaulle to 
Algeria have been appended to this book. The chapter on the French army and its 
problems, in which the author stresses particularly the psychological background, is 
interesting. A few documents covering the period between 13 May and 13 June have 
been included in an appendix. The book forms part of the series Questions Actuelles. 
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Fo.uet, JosepH. Guerre et paix en Algérie. Réflexions d’un homme 

libre. Chronique Sociale de France, Lyon 1958. 186 pp. F. fr. 650. 
The author appeals to all those concerned in the Algerian conflict to adopt a neutral 
standpoint and to appreciate the fine distinctions involved in the question. He pro- 
claims himself an advocate of a union of Algeria and France within a federal frame- 
work, though his concept of federalism is not specified in further detail. He proclaims 
himself an opponent of complete independence of Algeria: on ethical grounds 
(France must not desert its friends in North Africa) and on political grounds (France’s 
existence as a great power is at stake). 


Central African Federation 
Gann, L. H. The Birth of a Plural Society. The Development of 
Northern Rhodesia under the British South Africa Company 1894- 
1914. Published on behalf of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute 
Northern Rhodesia by Manchester University Press, Manchester 
1958. xxi, 230 pp. Ill. Map. 25/—. 
The author, who combines historical with cultural-anthropological erudition, has 
succeeded in writing a history of this area that also takes into account such internal 
factors as the political relations between the tribes, their social and political organi- 
zation, etc. The historical development that led to the plural society of 1914 is shrewdly 
analyzed and an investigation is made into the role played by each of the components: 
Africans, missionaries, the officials of the government and the white settlers. 


Ghana 
Meyerowi1tTz, Eva L. R. The Akan of Ghana. Their Ancient Beliefs. 
Faber & Faber Ltd., London 1958. 164 pp. Ill. 45/—. 
A painstaking study of the religious ideas of the Akan convinced the writer that four 
“cult periods” can be distinguished. The origin of these religious forms ought to be 
sought in pre-Arab North-Africa. Since religion is dealt with as an isolated pheno- 
menon it proved impossible to investigate the interaction with other sectors of social 
life, political structure etc. 


Wotrson, Frepa. Pageant of Ghana. Oxford University Press, 

London, New York, Toronto 1958. xv, 266 pp. Ill. Maps. 30/—. 
In this book the author has collected a selection of writings by Portuguese, Dutch, 
French and English authors. The first of these writings dates from 1471, the last is a 
speech by Nkrumah. They give the reader a rather full picture of Ghana and its 
history; anthropological details, the rivalries of the European powers for trading 
facilities etc.. The editor’s introduction places all these excerpts in an historical 
sequence. 


Madagascar 
BorrEau, Prerre. Contribution a lhistoire de la nation malgache. 
Préface par Emile Tersen. Editions Sociales, Paris 1958. 431 pp. 
F. fr. 990. 
In his introduction the author states that a new historical work on Madagascar is 


necessary since the majority of preceeding authors can be considered the mouthpieces 
(and the vindicators) of imperialism. Unlike his predecessors, therefore, the present 
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ne author lays more stress on class antagonisms than on those between tribes and racial 
50 population-groups. European colonisation (conceived of in the Leninistic sense), the 
; insurrection of 1863 and the events of 1947 are dealt with at length but little attention 
tral is devoted to the social-anthropological side of the subject. 
rO- 
me- | Bd A) 
ASS Nigeria 
nds STAPLETON, G. Brian. The Wealth of Nigeria. Oxford University 
ce’s Press, London 1958. xii, 228 pp. Maps. 16/—. 
In a pleasant, very readable manner, and without demanding any specialized know- 
ledge of the reader, the author surveys Nigeria’s economic possibilities. In this he is 
not over-optimistic and approaches the problem from a sound, realistic angle. Chapter 
of VII might be mentioned as being especially interesting: here the countries that have 
94- already experienced an economic development are classified in five groups according 
ute to resources, political system and date of the commencement of the industrial develop- 
ster ment. Thereafter an investigation is made into those experiences in the said processes 
| from which Nigeria could profit. 
\ 
has | Tunisia 
ral | s_¢ 
ws Montety, Henrr De. Femmes de Tunisie. Mouton & Co, Paris, La 
> 
waly Haye 1958. 171 pp. Ill. F. fr. 1600. Hfl. 12.00. 
nits: With verbal skill the writer depicts the mores and folkways of the Tunisian women 
and the struggles for their emancipation since Bourguiba rose to power. Using a few 
case studies as examples the author reproduces a good impression of the different 
stages that, in a few cases, have already led to emancipation. Furthermore he draws 
iefs. attention to the great significance of this female emancipation for present day politics 
in that country. The book appeared as “essai II” in the third series of Le Monde d’Outre 
| Mer, Passé et Présent. 
four | 
sie Union of South Africa 
) _ | 
ocial Kuper, Leo, Httstan Warts and Ronatp Davies. Durban. A Study 
in Racial Ecology. Jonathan Cape, London 1958. 254 pp. Maps. 
21/—. 
nates The authors give a detailed and factual analysis of the ecological structure of Durban 
in order to enable succeeding researchers to study the changes which will undoubtedly 
utch, occur after the realisation of the Goup Area Plan (by which the inhabitants are re- 
tisa | grouped according to race). This book contains much statistical data, a forecast and 
id its comments on the ideas on which this plan for segregation is founded, namely, on the 
ding | basic incompatibility of mixed races and that segregation promotes harmony. 
orical | 
Prinstoo, M. J. M. Blanke vroue-arbeid in die Unie van Suid 
Afrika. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1957. 373 pp. Hfl. 16.00. 
che. This work, written in Afrikaans, deals with white female labour in South Africa, seen 
especially against the specific, social-economic background in which historical and 
PP. demographic factors play an important role. The author ascribes great significance to 
the family in the process of socialization and in that connexion fears that excessive fe- 
car is } male labour will mean a disintegration of social life. Interesting, too, is the author’s 
pieces | supposition that a correlation exists between birth rate and the degree to which the 
resent woman works outside the home. 


v 
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AMERICA 


Columbia 
FLUHARTY, VERNON LEE. Dance of the Millions. Military Rule and 
the Social Revolution in Colombia 1930-1956. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh 1957. viii, 336 pp. Ill. $ 6.00. 


The author clearly demonstrates that the “forty-year democracy” which is supposed 
to have existed till Rojas Pinillas’s assumption of power in 1953, was really an oli- 
garchial structure maintained at the expense of 95 % of the Columbian population. 


The development that culminated in 1953 should thus be looked upon as a social. 


revolution. The author stresses the economic and racial cleavages of the population 
of Columbia and deals at length with the period between 1953 and 1956 when the 
conflicts between Rojas and the political parties, notably the oligarchs, came to a head. 


Guatemala 
Nasu, Manninc. Machine Age Maya. The Industrialization of a 
Guatemalan Community. The Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1958. vi, 
118 pp. $ 5.00. 
The community studied is that of Cantel in Central America, where one section of 
the population works in the factory whilst the other section is engaged in agriculture, 
as of old. The author systematically compares these two groups, e.g. as regards their 
social and cultural life, religious life and world view. It appears that the establishment 


of the factory has had no disruptive influence on the autochthonal social structure 
and cultural life. 


United States of America 
BRENNER, Scott FRAncris. Pennsylvania Dutch. The Plain and the 
Fancy. The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) 1957. 
vii, 244 pp. Ill. $ 4.95. 
Pennsylvania Dutch are those inhabitants of Pennsylvania of German origin who have 
retained many folkloristic and religious elements. The author, who has spent many 
years among them, describes in detail particulars of diverse kinds. In the language, 
too, of these people many traces of their origins have been kept. Many woodcuts 
endow this book with a special character. 


Brown, JR., Ratpw S. Loyalty and Security. Employment Tests in 

the United States. Yale University Press, New Haven 1958. xvii, 

524 pp. $ 6.00. 
The author discusses the possibility of guaranteeing security and loyalty in the 
United States without violating individual liberties. He investigates the efficacy of the 
current security tests and puts forward suggestions as to the policy that should be 
followed in this field. In point of fact he opposes the security tests to which personnel, 
who do not occupy any “security sensitive” office in the Armed Forces or in civilian 
life, are subjected. 


CHampertatn, Ne W. Labor. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, Toronto, London 1958. viii, 625 pp. 54/6. 


This textbook consists of two parts: the organization of Labour and Management, 
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and its impact on economy. Among the subjects dealt with are the impact of Unions 
| on productivity, automation, collective bargaining, wage setting and full employment. 


The author is of the opinion that the economic impact of unions has been slighter, up 
to the present, than alleged by those who oppose unionism. He does expect, however, 


nd 


gh that greater economic influence will be exercised in the future. 
FREIDEL, Frank. The Splendid Little War. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, Toronto 1958. iv, 314 pp. Ill. $ 8.50. 
oli- 
are The “splendid little war” (the expression is that of John Hay) is described by Prof. 
cial Freidel in a masterly way. He draws from a great many contemporary sources, in- 
. } . 7 . . * . o . . , . 
ion cluding Spanish, in recording various aspects of the Spanish-American War, its 
ihe \ preliminary history, the battles fought on Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, etc. 
aa Very interesting are the passages which deal with the American attitude, viz. that of 
government, soldiers and civil population. The illustrations chosen for this popularly 
written book, which is of irreproachable get-up, are of outstanding quality. 
pe GraBIiLL, Wrison H., CiypE V. Kiser and PascaL K. WHELPTON. 
Vl; | The Fertility of American Women. For the Social Science Research 
Council in cooperation with the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
.of | Bureau of the Census. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman 
ure, aie 
we & Hall Ltd., London 1958. xvi, 448 pp. $ 9.50. 
ent In this statistical-demographical work fertility rates are given per residence, nativity 
ure ethnic and racial group and socio-economic status. A survey is presented of the 
| historical development of fertility rates in the U.S.: Very high in the colonial period, 
lower in the 19th century and, in the zoth century an abrupt decrease during the crisis 
years and a rapid incline between 1945 and 1950. The authors draw attention to the 
the increasing tendency to plan and space the number of children; this also renders a 
forecast difficult since economic and political events can have rapid and complete 
57+ repercussions on the fertility rates. Nonetheless, a prognosis is given in this book, 
certain conditions provided and with reservations. 
ave 
any | Haran, Louts R. Separate and Unequal. Public School Campaigns 


age, | and Racism in the Southern Seaboard States 1901-1915. The Uni- 
on versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 1958. xii, 290 pp. $ 6.00. 
The author describes in detail the state of affairs in education in the States of North 

in Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia. Prior to 1900 these conditions were 
a considerable worse than in the rest of the United States - both as regards education of 


_— whites and negroes (education of the negroes was, relatively, even worse). As the 
result of the educational campaign (partly carried out by philanthropic institutions), 
the =| certain changes took place, though the great difference in standard between negro 
the | and white education in the period under discussion (1901-1915) did not disappear. 
1 be 
incl, | The Heritage of the Middle West. Edited by John J. Murray. Uni- 
amas | versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman 1958. xiv, 303 pp. Ill. $ 4.00. 
This book, on which twelve writers collaborated, is directed primarily to the general 
AC reader, A lively survey is given of the various aspects of the Middle West and the topics 
= include The Inheritance from Europe, The Utopian Communities, Political Life and 
\ the influence of the immigrants on the latter, Literature, and Education. A great many 
ent, illustrations have been included. 
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McCune, Westey. Ezra Taft Benson. Man With a Mission. Public 

Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1958. 123 pp. $ 2.50. 
Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, is one of the most controversial figures in 
President Eisenhower’s cabinet. This book succeeds in giving an insight into the 
background to Benson’s policy and also a good impression of the public’s reaction to 
reforms in the agricultural policy. The author is rather critical of this policy; he 
demonstrates, from figures, how it has failed. The Mormon leader Benson is here 
designated as “a man with a mission” — a mission which concurs with Benson’s 
conviction that the government should not lend too much support to agriculture. 


Many quotations taken from press commentaries and speeches made by Benson himself 
are cited in this book. 


National Party Platforms 1840-1956. Compiled by Kirk H. Porter 
and Donald Bruce Johnson. The University of Illinois Press, Urbana 


1956. xi, $73 pp. $ 10.00. 
The National Party Platforms are important because they reflect a section of the 


official party programme and because they reveal the weak spots in other parties’ 
programmes. It goes without saying that this exceptionally valuable collection cannot 
be complete; the compilers, therefore, have made a selection that is satisfactory in 
every respect, however. The selection of National Parties whose Platforms are included 
was made according to the following criteria: size of the group, its relative per- 
manence and its historical significance. In those instances where a segment of a 
major party has withdrawn from a party convention (e.g. the “Dixiecrats”) and has 
proved to be of real importance, the platform has been included. 


Nav, Jonn Frepertcx. The German People of New Orleans, 1850- 
1900. E. J. Brill, Leiden 1958. xiii, 154 pp. Hfl. 13.50. 
This study aims at throwing some light on the contribution made by German immi- 
grants in the forming of New Orleans in the 18th and 19th centuries. The author 
treats of both the cultural and the economic contribution. After 1885 the German 


element in the population of New Orleans decreased proportionately and an increasing 
americanisation occurred. 


Oxun, BERNARD. Trends in Birth Rates in the United States since 
1870. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1958. viii, 203 pp. $ 3.50. 
In a number of hypotheses this demographic study deals with the possible reasons 
for the decline in the birth rate. The explanations for the latter are classified and treated 
by the author on three levels of causality (according to the directness of relation). 
In this study the regional differences in birth rate, the differences between urban 


and rural population and negro-white differences are treated. The commentaries, 
systematic method and the discussion of hypotheses are of a very high standard. 


The Philosophy and Policies of Woodrow Wilson. Ed. by Earl 
Latham. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1958. xv, 267 pp. 
$ 5.00. 
This book, containing 17 papers of the 1956 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Association, has been published under the editorship of Earl Latham to commemorate 
the rooth anniversary of the birth of Woodrow Wilson. Its purpose was to present 
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a new appraisal of Wilson’s philosophy and politics. The subjects dealt with include 
Wilson as political leader and administrator, Wilson’s foreign policy and his views 
on collective security, and Wilson’s theory of the Presidency. 


SHELDON, Henry D. The Older Population of the United States. 

John Wiley & Sons Inc., New York 1958. xiii, 223 pp. $ 6.00. 
The author draws attention to the phenomenon of the “ageing” population of the 
United States. Moreover it appears from the statistics that on the average the people 
stop working at a younger age than formerly. This book presents data on the geo- 
graphic distribution of the older population, age and occupation, age and housing and 
the role of the older person in American society. The facts mentioned are based, 
for a great deal, on the 1950 census. 


STACKPOLE, Epwarp J. The Fredericksburg Campaign. Drama on 
the Rappahannock. Military Service Publishing Company; distr. by 
the Stackpole Company, Harrisburg (Pennsylvania), 1957. xx, 297 pp. 
Ill. Maps. $ 4.75. 


This book, which is well written and which does not evade the military details, gives a 
complete survey of the battle of which the outcome was unfavourable to the North- 
erners. One of the crucial factors (perhaps even the most important) in this process 
was the incompetence of Burnside, the Northern commander, as compared with Lee, 


his Southern counterpart in command of the Confederate troops. Many maps, topo- 
graphical sketches and dispositions make the argumentation understandable, even 
for those readers unversed in military matters. 


STACKPOLE, EpwarD J. They Met at Gettysburg. Eagle Books, distr. 

by the Stackpole Company, Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) 1956. xxiv, 

342 pp. Ill. Maps. $ 4.95. 
The Battle of Gettysburg signified a turning point after a period of two years of 
continuous successes for the Confederate Armies in the Civil War. The hopes that 
France and Britain would recognize the Confederation came to nothing and in the 
North the war found greater public support. The author gives a detailed account of the 
course of events and analyzes the causes that led to the final result. His treatment 
reveals a remarkably deep knowledge of military matters and elucidates the relationship 
between President Lincoln and the (changing) supreme command. 


Television’s Impact on American Culture. Ed. and introduced by 
William Y. Elliott. Michigan State University Press, East Lansing; 
Angus & Robertson Ltd., London 1956. xvi, 382 pp. 37/6. 


We regret that in the title of this book which was reviewed on p. 153, Vol. Ill (1958), 
part 1, the name of the second publishing house was omitted. 


THOMASSEN, Henry. Business Planning for Economic Stability. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1958. iv, 60 pp. $ 2.00. 
The author comments on the possibilities of moderating business fluctuations. In this 


connection he attaches great importance to Business Planning (undertaken by the 
independent business units) which demands a certain degree of rationality and social- 
mindedness of the individual firms. Government Planning is also discussed here and 
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the author believes that the role of the Government should be limited to education, 
the imparting of economic information and legislation easing business concentration. 


Witensky, Harotp L., and Cuarzes N. Leseaux. Industrial Society 
and Social Welfare. The Impact of Industrialization on the Supply 
and Organization of Social Welfare Services in the United States. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York 1958. 401 pp. $ 5.00. 
The authors discuss social welfare in the U.S. in the context of social change. The 
first part thus contains a general survey of the changes in the past 100 years and the 
impact of industrialisation and urbanism on society. The authors contest the old 
theories on the implications of urban life (loss of primary relations, loss of primary 
control, etc.). A discussion is included in an appendix of the causal relations between 
the technological and non-technological sector in culture. 


ASIA 


Hinton, Haroip C. China’s Relations with Burma and Vietnam. 
A brief survey. Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1958. viii, 


64 pp. $ 1.75. 
Among the subjects discussed by the author are, for instance, the attempts made by 
the Chinese Nationalists in 1945-46 to gain influence in North Vietnam and the 
temporary co-operation between the Viet Minh and the French to prevent their success. 


KENNEDY, Captain Matcotm. A History of Communism in East 
Asia. Frederick A. Praeger, New York 1957. xii, 556 pp. Map.$8.50. 


The author presents a systematic survey of the revolutionary developments that have 
taken place in Asia during the past century. He places these against the background 
of the Russian plans for World Revolution. Communist China and India are contrasted 
as alternative examples for the other Asiatic countries; nevertheless, the author is of 
the opinion that India’s policy of neutrality is beneficial to Moscow. He believes that 
the visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin to India, the promised economic aid, and the 
ignoring of China in the speeches could be most significant. 


LERNER, DanteL. The Passing of Traditional Society. Modernizing 
the Middle East. With the collaboration of Lucille W. Pevsner and an 
introduction by David Riesman. xiii, 466 pp. The Free Press, Glencoe 
1958. $7.50. 
The value of this book lies mainly in that it analyzes the mechanisms at work in a 
confusing process, namcly that which is going on in the Middle East. Besides, the 
author succeeds in arriving at some useful generalizations, based on sound fieldwork 
and an elaborate methodology. He states that the arca under study is being modern- 
ized. Phenomenons, whether functional, as causes or as effects, such as “literacy”, 
“urbanism”, “media participation” (radio, cinema and newspapers) and “empathy of 
the individual” (ableness to imagine oneself in a situation other than one’s real one) 
correlate with this change. Persons ranked on a scale according to these criteria can 
thus be divided into “Modern”, “Transitional” and “Traditional”. It is the Trans- 
itional that is primarily responsible for thc dynamic course of events, social and 
political. Persons who scored highest appear to have the greatest range of opinions 
(express opinions on the greatest range of issues), the opinion range being an indication 
for the modern “full-participating” society. 
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Major Governments of Asia. By Harold C. Hinton, Nobutaka Ike, 
Norman D. Palmer, Keith Callard, George McT. Kahin. Edited by 


George McTurnan Kahin. Cornell University Press, Ithaca 1958. 

xili, 607 pp. Maps. $ 7.25. 
This excellent work contains studies on China (Harold C. Hinton), Japan (Nobutaka 
Ike), India (Palmer), Pakistan (Callard) and Indonesia (George McT. Cahin). Each 
gives a concise historical survey that is focussed on the most recent history, an 
analysis of the constitutional forms, national economy and the most important 
contemporary questions. The article on Indonesia deserves special mention because 
of the clear insight presented to the reader of the political situation and the way it 
arose. Each study contains a short critical bibliography with commentary. 


The Middle East in Transition. Studies in Contemporary History. 

Ed. by Walter Z. Laqueur. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London 1958. 

xix, §13 pp. 40/—. 
This important and authorative book contains some 36 articles on a variety of subjects 
concerning the Middle East. The collaborators are of various nationalities, including 
Russian. An article by Sir Hamilton Gibb stresses social structure as being one of the 
factors in the present-day crisis: the disappearance of the old corporative functional 
groups and the old brotherhood organizations, the increased power of the state, 
render a canalization of public life and opinion difficult. Of the many important items 
the following might be mentioned: Communism and Islam, by Bernard Lewis, and 
The Egyptian Intelligentsia, by Georges Ketman. 


Cambodia 
Herz, Martin F. A Short History of Cambodia From the Days of 
Angkor to the Present. Atlantic Books, Stevens & Sons Ltd., 
London 1958. 141 pp. 25/—. 
This short history of Cambodia, which most definitely supplies a want, deals with both 
the old Khmer civilisation, the wars with the neighbouring countries (the author 
stresses the position of Cambodia at the crossroads of Indian and Chinese civilisations) 
and the period of the French Protectorate, the way to independence and the new 


period. The author also draws up the balance sheet of French rule: in his opinion the 
latter failed mainly in the field of education. 


China 
BERTRAM, JAMES. Return to China. William Heinemann Ltd., London, 
Melbourne, Toronto 1957. x, 251 pp. Ill. 25/—. 
In a fluent, journalistic style the author recounts his experiences in Red China which 
he visited in 1956 as member of a New Zealand delegation. Some thought has also 
been devoted to the political picture of Red China. Admiration for the economic 


development and other aspects of the present state of affairs does not exclude some 
criticism on social aspects. 


LAvVALLEE, Lion, Paut Notrror & Vicror Dominique. Economie 
de la Chine Socialiste. Librairie Rousseau, Genéve; Centre de Diffusion 
du Livre et de la Presse, Paris 1957. Maps. 503 pp. F. fr. 980. 
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The authors analyze the economy of Red China from a communist viewpoint. At the 
same time, of course, the political aspects are also discussed, as well as political 
developments between 1940 and 1949. A great deal of attention is paid to agrarian 
reform and the stepwise development of the co-operative bodies. Stress is also laid 
on the political significance of Red China in the world, and in particular on its sig- 
nificance for the underdeveloped countries. 

India 

Jaruar, G. B., and K. G. Jaruar. Indian Economics. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Indian Branch, Bombay, London 1957. xv, 479 pp. 
Rs. 12.; 21/—. 
This survey given by the authots of Indian economic issues is almost encyclopedic 
in scope. They have utilized the latest statistics and surveys. The general reader will 
find this book of interest since, in addition to problems of a strictly economic nature, 
others that are more general in their application have been included, e.g. population, 
society, law, influence of religion, etc. The subjects dealt with are too numerous to cite 
in their entirety, but mention should be made of the following: land tenure, co-opet- 
ation, industrial labour, planning and unemployment. The First Five Year Plan also 
receives some attention. 


RANGNEKAR, D. K. Poverty and Capital Development in India. 
Contemporary Investment Patterns, Problems and Planning. Publ. 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs by Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Bombay 1958. xii, 316 pp. 42/—. 
This excellent study, vividly written, is based on a thesis for London University and 
forms an important contribution to the knowledge of India’s economic problems. 
It commences with a general survey and contains a very interesting discussion of both 
the Five Year Plans. The author, who believes that every economic development of 
India should begin with agriculture, sharply criticizes the second Five Year Plan; in 
it too little attention is paid to agriculture; the industries that are to be founded 
require too little manpower; they are not focussed enough on the consumer and they 
constitute a danger of inflation. The author condemns the emotional motives that led 
to this one-sided tendency towards heavy industries. 


Israel 
FIsHMAN, ARYEI. The Religious Kibbutz Movement. The Revival of 
the Jewish Religious Community. The Religious Section of the Youth 
and Hehalutz Department of the Zionist Organization, Jerusalem 
1957. 195 pp. Map. $ 3.00. 
The treatment of the Religious Kibbutz Movement takes place here mainly on the 
rcligious and religious-communal level — the non-religious and economic aspects are 
identical with those of the secular Kibbutz. Those who collaborated to produce this 
book are themselves members of the orthodox settlements. Interesting is a contri- 
bution by Moshe Unna in which the following elements of the Religious Kibbutz 
are specified: religion, Jewish nationalism and socialism. In Part III ten settlements 
are described separately. 
Jordan 
The Economic Development of Jordan. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 1957. xvi, 488 pp. Maps. $ 7.50. 
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aed | This report, which was composed by a mission of the International Bank for Re- 
al construction and Development, recommends the organization and financing of an 
n Economic Plan extending over ten years to the Government of Jordan. It declares 
id that the economic situation is very precarious, partly due to a great, natural increase 
g- in population and the admittance of refugees from Israel in 1948. To further economic 


progress, priority must be given to agriculture, especially by achieving a higher 

production within the rain-fed areas. In addition mention is made of expansion of the 
; mining industry, improvement of transport, education, etc. Numerous maps, charts 
i- and tables illustrate the book. 


p. ms , Tape 
Paral, RapHaet. The Kingdom of Jordan. Princeton University 
" Press, Princeton 1958. ix, 315 pp. Ill. Maps. $ 5.00. 
ill In this book attention is directed to all aspects of Jordan and its people — the political 
re, aspect being only one of these. The author states that there are two nationalistic trends: 
n, the all-embracing Arab nationalism and the narrower particularistic Jordanian nation- 
ite alism. The latter is less strongly represented in Jordan than in the other countrics of 
“_ the Middle-East, owing to its history and its very recent nationhood. Other subjects 
so dealt with include: national attitudes, religion, family organization and history of 
| the Jordanian People. 
a. | Mongolian People’s Republic 
i. THIEL, Ertcu. Die Mongolei. Land, Volk und Wirtschaft der Mon- 
ty golischen Volksrepublik. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 495 pp. Il. 
Maps. DM. 44.00. 
nd This mainly geographical and geological study also gives a brief summary of political- 
nS. historical developments in Mongolia. Some thought is likewise devoted to the eco- 
rth nomic section. Three forms of agrarian industry can be distinguished in Mongolia; 
of \ state industries, private industrics and voluntary, co-operative industries. After the 
as collectivisation of 1929 failed this policy was abandoned in 1932. In 1935 production 
led teams were set up on a voluntary basis. 
1ey 
led Pakistan 
CaLLARD, Kerrn. Pakistan. A Political Study. George Allen & 
| Unwin Ltd., London 1957. 355 pp. 30/—. 
of Included in this study on political life in Pakistan is a most elucidating chapter on 
th Islam and politics in which the author points out the tension between a Western- 
mn \ framed secular conception of state and one based on Islam’s ideology, e.g. with refer- 
: ence to the form of the constitution. In a chapter on the foreign policy of Pakistan 
the political relationships with India are strongly emphasized, relationships that have 
the entered a new phase with the Kashmir question. 
are . 
his | AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 
tri- | Australia 
utz = : . 4 : 3 
ii FirzPATRICK, KATHLEEN. Australian Explorers. Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Melbourne, Toronto 1958. xiii, 503 pp. 9/6. 
This book (published in The World’s Classics series) contains a selection of writings, 
mostly based on journals, of the carly explorers of Australia. Here it is exclusively a 
SS, | question of the overland voyages of discovery in the period 1813-1876. Kathleen 


Fitzpatrick, who selected these writings, has also written the introduction. 
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Incus, K. S. Hospital and Community. A History of The Royal 

Melbourne Hospital. Melbourne University Press, Melbourne; 

Cambridge University Press, London 1958. ix, 226 pp. Ill. 30/—. 
The Royal Melbourne Hospital, founded in 1846 on a charity-basis, differed from the 
voluntary-hospitals in England in that it was partially dependent on a government 
grant. Originally the donors of the funds were empowered to choose the medical 
staff. When this led to abuses the statute was amended. The author investigates the 
accusations that some people were admitted as patient, free of charge, even when they 
were well able to pay for a private treatment. Later the system of payment according 
to capacity was introduced for nursing. The part played by the state also became more 
important. 


This is Australia. Ed. and produced by Oswald L. Ziegler. Distri- 
buted by Angus and Robertson Ltd., Sydney, London 1956. 304 pp. 
Ill. 50/—. 
In this splendidly illustrated work a popularly written picture is given of Australia 
- its history, industry, agriculture and the life of the people seen from various aspects. 
One chapter is devoted to the “New Australians” (the immigrants). Economic facts 
are given prominence over those related to social conditions proper. The Aborigines 
and also the Papuas of New Guinea come up for some general treatment. 


West New Guinea 
Kroer, Justus M. van der. The West New Guinea Dispute. Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New York 1958. vi, 43 pp. $ 1.50. 
In this book the author sums up the standpoints and arguments of both the Indonesian 


and the Dutch governments as regards the New Guinea question. A short description 
is also given of this conflict up to February 1958. 


EUROPE 


BerGu, HENpRIK vAN. Die rote Springflut. Sowjetrusslands Weg ins 
Herz Europas. Isar Verlag, Miinchen 1958. 528 pp. DM. 24.50. 


Basing his popularly written story on a great many sources, the author gives a picture 
of the Soviet conquest of a great part of Europe since 1939 which leads him to a fervent 
warning as to the possibilities of peaceful “coexistence”. It is in particular the breaches 
of promise and the neglect of formal treaties as well as the harsh methods used to 
achieve the objectives that are presented here with extensive documentation — speeches, 
writings, texts of treaties, etc. Some of the sources are not readily accessible and will 
thus enrich the knowledge of the specialist as well as of the general reader. 


Bruun, GEorrrey. Revolution and Reaction, 1848-1852. A Mid- 

Century Watershed. [Anvil Books, 31]. D. Van Nostrand Company, 

Inc., Princeton (N.J.), New York, Toronto, London 1958. $ 1.25. 
A short, but well-balanced survey of the events in the main countries of Europe in 
the grip of the 1848 revolution, and a very concise discussion of the ideas at work, 
precede a number of texts. Among them are, ¢.g., passages from the Communist 
Manifesto, extracts from the works of Saint-Simon, Proudhon, and Mazzini, and 
recollections by Carl Schurz. Together with the first part they constitute a good 
introduction. 
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Coates, W. P. and Zetpa K. A History of Anglo-Soviet Relations. 

Vol. II 1943-1950. Lawrence & Wishart, London 1958. 463 pp. 37/6. 
This second volume of the History of Anglo-Soviet Relations covers the period 
from 1943 to 1950. Seen from a communist angle, the authors place the entire blame 
for the deterioration of these relations on Great Britain. In this book many newspaper 
articles, speeches made by politicians, etc. are quoted. The third volume, which will 
deal with the History of Anglo-Sovict Relations after 1950, is in preparation. 


Dokumentation der Vertreibung der Deutschen aus Ost-Mittel- 
europa. Band II: Das Schicksal der Deutschen in Ungarn. Band III: 
Das Schicksal der Deutschen in Ruminien. Band IV/1 und IV/2: 
Die Vertreibung der deutschen Bevélkerung aus der Tschechoslo- 
wakei. 2. Beiheft: Ein Tagebuch aus Prag 1945-46; Aufzeichnungen 
von Margarete Schell. Hrsg. vom Bundesministerium fiir Ver- 
triebene, Fliichtlinge und Kriegsgeschadigte, 1956, 1957. Obtainable 
from: Verlag “Christ Unterwegs”, Buchenhain vor Miinchen. xiii, 
305 pp., Map, DM. 9.50; xviii, 590 pp., Map, DM. 12.00; xili, 357 pp., 
Maps + xvi, 818 pp., DM. 20.00; 279 pp., Map, DM. 8.50. 
These volumes have been edited and introduced (with the exception of the last men- 
tioned in the title which is a companion volume to IV/1 and IV/z in the series) by 
Th. Schieder with the collaboration of W. Conze, the late A. Diestelkamp, R. Laun, 
P. Rassow and H. Rothfels. These names already indicate that no one-sided diatribes 
have been produced, but a well-balanced discussion of the position of the German 
minoritics in Hungary, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia respectively, of government 
policies towards them before, during and after the last war, and of their expulsion. 
The documents which have been printed here in great numbers are selected in order 
to give the best impression of what these people went through. Not only disagreeable 
experiences are related, although they form the overwhelming majority. Especially 
the extensive introductions offer many details on the questions involved. 


Focarty, Micuaret P. Christian Democracy in Western Europe. 

1820-1953. Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London 1957. xviii, 

461 pp. 45/—. 
The aims and history of the Christian Democratic movements (Protestant and Catholic) 
in The Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, Austria and Switzerland are 
illuminated and explained by the author who has a broad and deep knowledge of 
this subject. At length he investigates the two pillars of the Christian-Democratic 
programme: revelation and historical experience. A treatment is also given of: the 
conception of the pluralistic society, relationships with other ideologies, the social 
question and the “break-through” idea. Great emphasis is laid on the Calvinist and 
Roman Catholic parties in The Netherlands. 


German Jewry. Its History, Life and Culture. Publ. for the Wiener 
Library by Vallentine, Mitchell, London 1958. 279 pp. 27/6. 
This catalogue, the third volume of the Catalogue Scrics of the Wiener Library, 
contains a bibliography of German Jewry (the term refers to all German-speaking 
Jews). A section is devoted to the German attitude towards Jews and anti-semitism. 
Anti-semitism in the Weimar and the Nazi periods has been omitted. 
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GrossMANN, Kurt R. Die unbesungenen Helden. Menschen in 

Deutschlands dunklen Tagen. Arani Verlags-GmbH., Berlin- 

Grunewald 1957. 388 pp. DM. 14.80. 
Collected here are testimonies made by people from all European countries that 
experienced the Nazi regime, people who offered heroic assistance to the persecuted 
Jews. German “Arians” who in this way made their contribution to humanitarian 
values are dealt with somewhat more extensively than people of other countries. (In 
Berlin alone 8.000 Jews were able to “dive-under”, although most of them were arrest- 
ed). Among the stories told here - the greater part quotations from the people under 
discussion — there are very remarkable ones such as that of the employer Oskar 
Schindler who saved more than 1.000 Jews. 


SCHAEDER, HitpEGARD. Moskau, das dritte Rom. Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der politischen Theorien in der slawischen Welt. 2. Auflage. 
Hermann Gentner Verlag, Darmstadt 1957. viii, 216 pp. DM. 9.80. 


The author deals with both the rise and fall of Moscow as “Third Rome” and the rise 
and development of the ideology that proclaims that God had allotted Moscow the 
task of guarding the inheritance of Byzantium. The end of the Byzantine State in 1453 
coincides with the centralisation and rise of Russia. This book is the second, unaltered 
edition; the first edition appeared in 1929 as Osteuropdische Studien Nr. 1 of the Ost- 
europaisches Seminar of the Hamburg University. 


ZURCHER, ARNOLD J. The Struggle to Unite Europe 1940-1958. 
An Historical Account of the Development of the Contemporary 
European Movement from its Origin in the Pan-European Union to 
the Drafting of the Treaties for Euratom and the European Common 
Market. New York University Press, New York 1958. xix, 254 


pp. $ 5.00. 
The author surveys, chronologically, the development and realisation of the European 
idea. Attention is devoted to the part played by the U.S. in this process and to the 
British attitude towards supra-national bodies. The author deals at length with the 
foundation of the E.D.C. and its cancelling by the French Parliament, the results of 
the Coal and Steel Community and pro’s and cons of integration per sector. 


Ratu, R. Joun. The Viennese Revolution of 1848. University of 
Texas Press, Austin 1957. xiii, 424 pp. Maps. $ 6.50. 
Many primary sources have been worked up into this very detailed treatment of the 
revolutionary months in Vienna, 1848. The most valuable collection of sources used 
is the Austrian Revolution Collection in the University of Colorado Library. A day- 
to-day account of events is given, in which the issues at stake are often illustrated by 
extensive quotations from contemporary literature, for instance the various revo- 
lutionary newspapers. Objectively analyzing the standpoints of conservatives and 
moderate and “extremist” liberals - the latter evolving towards radical democracy 
and republicanism-, Prof. Rath lays the failure of (the typically Austrian brand of) 
liberalism at the door of the extremist left, to a great extent. A very full bibliography 
is appended. 
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Belgium 
Rezsouazy, Rupoxr. Origines et formation du catholicisme social 
en Belgique 1842-1909. Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain 1958. xxxiv, 


—_ 
5B 
7 


that 432 pp. Ill. B. fr. 240. 

ited The treatment of the Catholic Social Movement given in this book is very detailed, 

= and thoroughly and copiously documented. The author discusses the various stages 

(dn in the history of the movement, minutely analyzes its ideology, its organization, and 

cS the part played by the pioneers and the regional bodies. An analysis is also given of the 

ader relations between the conservatives and the “Daensists”, whilst the campaign of the 

skar } Jeune-Droite and the evolution of the parliamentary Christian Democracy are also 

described. 

nq Bulgaria 

wer -\ “5 : 

ge ‘ Drrrrorr, Georci. Ausgewiahlte Schriften. Band 1: 1903-1920. 

i. Band 2: 1921-1935. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1956, 1958. 539, 719 pp. 

A DM. 8.50, 8.50. 

rise 

sthe ( These are the first two of three volumes containing the Selected Works of Dimitroff. 

1453 | The first deals mainly with the Bulgarian workers’ movement and with the Russian 

Sie | Revolution and its impact on international socialism. The first item is characteristic 

Ost- for the author’s later career as leader of the “left” wing: It attacks “opportunism” in 
[ the trade unions. That wing, in its attitude against the Balkan Wars, offered thereby 
| a curious premonition of the later “Leninist” standpoint on the issue of war. The 
second vol. includes the author’s last speech held before the German Court 

58 ) treating the Reichstag fire, and furthermore testifies to his unreserved endorsement 

of the Comintern line. 

rary 

ato | Czechoslovakia 

sens | VESELY, J. Prague 1948. Editions Sociales, Paris 1958. 264 pp. 

234 F, fr. Joo. 

This French translation of the Czech original, which appeared in 1948 under the title 
pean Kronika unorovych dnu 1948 presents, from a communist viewpoint, a survey of the 
> the events leading up to the assumption of power by the communist party in Czecho- 
h the slovakia. According to the writer the importance lies in the fact that the national and 
Its of | \ democratic revolution made way for the socialist revolution. 

\ France 
of Albert Thomas Vivant. Un grand citoyen du monde. Etudes, 
P témoignages, souvenirs. Ouvrage publié par les soins de la Société des 
i amis d’Albert Thomas, Bureau International du Travail, Genéve 
»f the : 
used § 1957+ XVi, 337 pp. Ill. Sw. fr. 18.00. 
-_day- | This book was published on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the death of 
ed by } Thomas. In addition to sixty testimonies written by people who worked with Thomas 
revo- for some considerable time or who came into contact with him through his work, it 
; and also includes ten studies on the French, and international, statesman. One of the latter 
ycracy investigates the course of his development (M. Legendre), another his political 
1d of) opinions (P. Ramadier), a third his qualities as an historian (P. Mantoux), while yet 
raphy others deal with him as a diplomat (D. Drachkovitch), as director of the International 
a } 


Labour Office (E. J. Phelan) his attitude to the trade union movement (L. Jouhaux), 
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to the co-operative movement (M. Colombain), and to economic problems (E, 
Milhaud). This work contains numerous illustrations. 


Brpautt, Grorces. Algérie, oiseau aux ailes coupées. Editions de 
la Table Ronde, Paris 1958. 227 pp. F. fr. 790. 


The well-known French politician, former Minister of Foreign Affairs, sharply 
criticizes the policy that has led to the settlements in Morocco and Tunisia, According 
to him it is essential that France retains Algeria. Furthermore the author condemns 
the American attitude during the Suez crisis. In a concluding chapter entitled Choisir 
le Salut Public an alteration of the French constitution which would endow the execu- 
tive with greater powers is advocated. 


CarLtot, Rosert. L’Usine, la terre et la cité. L’Exemple de Péage- 
du-Roussillon. Préface de Jean Labasse. Enquéte effectuée 4 la 
demande des Sociétés Rhodiaceta et Rhéne-Poulenc. Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, Paris 1958. 214 pp. Maps. F. fr. 1.300. 
This monograph on Péage-de-Roussillon, a rapidly expanding industrial conglomer- 
ation, deals with the lack of structural balance in this area. In his treatment the author 
strongly emphasizes what he terms the “human factors”. The first part contains an 
analysis, the second presents a number of solutions and the third treats of the insti- 
tutions that promote these measures. This study may be looked upon as a case study 
on urban integration in which the author’s idealistic turn of mind is evident. The 
results of the enquiry are reproduced in a number of charts and tables. 


Les Classiques du Peuple. Editions Sociales, Paris. 


Goxpont. La belle hétesse. Les rustres. La nouvelle maison (A. Monjo). 245 pp. 
1957. F. fr. 450. 

LaMarCK. Pages choisies (L. Brunelle). 144 pp. 1957. F. fr. 240. 

La Chanson Francaise. Le Pamphlet du Pauvre: 1834-1851 (P. Brochon). 208 pp. 
1957. Ill. F. fr. 400. 

PIRANDELLO. Vieille Sicile. 10 Nouvelles (M.-A. Comnéne). 191 pp. 1958. F. fr. 450. 
RosespiErrE. Textes choisis. Tome 3éme, aoat 1793-juillet 1794 (J. Poperen). 195 pp. 
1958. F. fr. 350. 


In recent months we reccived in this series (of which a great many items were an- 
nounced in this journal, Vol. II [1957], Part 2, on pp. 323-324) the above mentioned 
books. In brackets the names of the editors have been indicated. From a socio- 
historical point of view the third and fifth books listed deserve most attention. Col- 
lected in Le Pamphlet du Pauvre are a number of songs most of which are written in a 
revolutionary or socialistic spirit. Vingard and J. Mercier represent Saint-Simonism. 
Others are L, Festeau, P. Dupont, G. Leroy, Ch. Gille, and Tessier (“Communist 
song dedicated to Monsieur Cabet”), Ch. Guerre, or V. Rabineau. The introduction 
reveals some interesting particulars concerning the origins of the songs included. 
In his introduction to the last vol. of sclected texts from Robespierre the editor 
discusses his position as the man who did not betray his ideals and who was made 
of the stuff from which revolutionaries are formed. The texts themselves reflect 
something of the highly dramatic situation in the last months of Robespicrre’s 
dictatorship. 
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DuverGER, Maurice. The French Political System. Transl. by 

Barbara and Robert North. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 

1958. xi, 227 pp. $ 4.00. 
The well-known author has written this book expressly for American students. It 
deals with the political institutions and parties in France. The author ends by drawing 
up the balance-sheet and arrives at the conclusion that it is not instability but immo- 
bility that is the characteristic of political life in France. As one of the reasons for this 
immobility he stresses especially the process that led to the older age of the population 
during the Third Republic. He thus expects that the increase in the birth-rate after 
the Second World War will have a great influence on the political structure. 


GAULLE, CHARLES DE. Mémoires de Guerre. Tome II. L’Unité 1942- 

1944. Librairie Plon, Paris 1956. 712 pp. Maps. F. fr. 1.350. 
The second volume of this series covers the period from 1942 to 1944, i.e. the period 
in which the North African campaign and the liberation of Paris took place. The 
political developments centring around the position of de Gaulle and Giraud, the 
status and the recognition of the French government in exile, the Syrian question and 
others are discussed at length. At the same time the political views of the author are 
stated both explicitly and implicitly. The second half of this book contains documents. 


KraFFT, Oxivier. La politique de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Aspects 

méconnus. Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence R. Pichon 

& R. Durand-Auzias, Paris 1958. 134 pp. F. fr. 920. 
This interesting book constitutes a valuable contribution to the knowledge of the 
lesser-known aspects of Rousseau’s thought. The first part centres around the concept 
of Egalité, in which inequality and its development by education are also, naturally, 
dealt with. In this sphere Rousseau proves to be more conservative than is generally 
supposed. The second part centres around the form of government and includes a 
short description of the governmental form in Geneva, supplemented by a description 
of Rousseau’s social origins; the author concludes that he came from the leading 
middle class circle in Geneva. 


Marcus JoHN T. French socialism in the crisis years 1933-1936. 

Fascism and the French Left. Stevens & Sons, London 1958. xv, 

216 pp. 37/6. 
An abundance of printed sources forms the basis of the detailed investigation into the 
attitudes of the various currents in the French Socialist Party (SFIO) towards the 
most important problems of the period in question: defense against fascism, national 
defense, government participation. The expulsion of the neo-socialists, the forming 
of the popular front, these subjects are dealt with at length. In an epilogue the author 
gives a schematic indication of the developments up to 1939. In his opinion the 
SFIO, which never succeeded in confronting the “mystique” of fascism with one of its 
own, was worsted by communism even in this period. 


MEyYNAuD, JEAN. Les Groupes de Pression en France. Librairie 
Armand Colin, Paris 1958. 371 pp. F. fr. 1.300. 
This book is no. 93 in the series Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 


The author demonstrates that it is difficult to define the concept “pressure group”, 
in particular in the case of a multi-party system in which the dividing line between 
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party and pressure group is very vague. In very general terms the following are dis- 
cussed: the intimate structure, technique of action, contact organs and the functions 
of pressure groups in political life. The author believes that the influence of pressure 


groups on political decisions is generally over-estimated. 


Les Paysans et la Politique dans la France contemporaine. Librairie 
Armand Colin, Paris 1958. xxv, 532 pp. F. fr. 1.800. 


This book, no. 94 in the series Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques is 
composed of a great number of contributions made by diverse authors. One particu- 
larly interesting contribution is that made by Jacques Fauvet, in which an attempt is 
made to discover a correlation between political affinity and, e.g., forms of tenure, 
religious and economic factors. This author also believes that at this moment France 
is experiencing a period of rapid economic and technological change. Tensions 
between the economic sectors (riz. industry and agriculture) have to be seen as effects 
of this process. Other contributions treat of the organizations and the relations 


between the agrarian population and the parties, whilst monographs are devoted to 
a few special regions. 


THorEz, Maurice. Oeuvres. Livre quatrisme, tome dix-huitiéme 

(Avril-Aout 1939). Editions Sociales, Paris 1958. 128 pp. F. fr. 250. 
This small volume contains the text of speeches and articles dating from the critical 
period of Anglo-French-Sovict negociations, and reflecting the latter. A subjects 
index to the Fourth Book is appended. 


ZELDIN, THEODORE. The Political System of Napoleon III. Macmillan 

& Co. Ltd., London; St. Martin’s Press, New York 1958. x, 196 pp. 

Ill. 24/—. 
An extensive study of documents, many of which were hitherto unpublished, supports 
the analysis given here of the shift in politics which occurred between 1852 and 1870. 
The liberalisation of the regime must not be attributed exclusively to the activities of 
the opposition, but equally to a shift of opinion within the ranks of the Bonapartists. 
The author discusses the social and political composition of the Bonapartist group, 
the way in which the elections were influenced (through the provincial administrators), 
and the combination of universal suffrage and a political élite of which former Legi- 
timists and the very wealthy citizens formed the backbone. 


Germany 


Beset, Aucust. Aus meinem Leben. 3 Bande. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 

1953. 216, 368, 236 pp. DM. 11.50. 
This is the second printing of the new edition made in 1946 of Bebel’s memoirs 
which follows the original edition (in the case of the 1st vol., the 2nd ed. of 1911). 
The German translation of a commemorative article written by Lenin (1913) has 
been added by way of an introduction. The prefaces as well as the appendix to the third 
vol. (prepared by K. Kautsky), which contains correspondence with Marx and Engels, 
have been included. 


Born, Karu Ericn. Staat und Sozialpolitik seit Bismarcks Sturz. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der innenpolitischen Entwicklung des 


Deutschen Reiches 1890-1914. Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH., Wies- 
baden 1957. 256 pp. DM 24.00, 
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From this excellent study the author draws the conclusion that although the Reich 
government carried out a consistent social policy (without being forced to do so by 
the Reichstag) after Bismarck’s resignation and especially after the appointment of 
Posadowsky, it did not succeed in persuading the working class to accept the existing 
polity and to desist from demands for constitutional reform. In this connexion the 
difference of opinion between Bismarck and Wilhelm II is discussed and the attitude 
of the S.P.D. towards the monatchistic state is analyzed. 


Dams, Tu. Industrieansiedlung in lindlichen Entwicklungsraumen. 
Daten und Uberlegungen zur regionalen Wirtschaftspolitik. For- 
schungsgesellschaft fiir Agrarpolitik und Agrarsoziologie e.V., 
Bonn 1957. 117 pp. Maps. 


This study gives a statistical analysis of the questions centering around the policy 
of the industrialisation of those agrarian areas in Western Germany where there is a 
latent state of unemployment in agriculture. The latter is characterized by small farms. 
It is demonstrated that the continuing process of industrialisation and increase in 
opportunities for work occur in already existing centres of industry. The possibility 
is discussed of a policy for influencing the factors determining the choice of site in such 
a way that establishment in agrarian emergency-areas will become attractive. Com- 
parisons are drawn with policies followed by countries abroad. 


ENGELS, FRIEDRICH. Briefe an Bebel. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 
364 pp. DM. 7.50. 


The majority of the letters in this volume are printed here in German for the first time. 
The total comprizes go letters directed to Bebel, five to the latter’s wife Julie, the 
circular letter of 17-18 September, 1879, and a letter of 14 November, 1894 to Bebel 
and Singer. In an appendix a great number of explanatory annotations have been given. 
Many of the letters are of great importance for the history of the SPD. 


Goetz, WATER. Historiker in meiner Zeit. Gesammelte Aufsatze. 

Boéhlau Verlag, Kéln, Graz 1957. xv, 463 pp. DM. 32.00. 
The essays, reviews, necrologies and — the first item - an autobiographical introduction 
of 87 pages have been collected in this volume in honour of the goth birthday of the 
author; Federal President Heuss wrote a sympathetic preface. Prof. Goetz (like 
President Heuss) belonged to the group of people around Fr. Naumann who after 
1918, formed the Democratic Party. His historical works are written in a liberal spirit. 
A short study on Treitschke, for instance, which has been included in this volume, 
is reminiscent of rather strong “national” feclings. A wide range of subjects is dealt 
with, for instance historiography, economic history and the history of the Second 
Reich, all of which reflect the author’s activities over a long period. 


G6urinc, Martin. Bismarcks Erben 1890-1945. Deutschlands Weg 
von Wilhelm II. bis Adolf Hitler. Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH., 
Wiesbaden 1958. xi, 386 pp. Ill. DM. 18.60. 


Prof. Gohring, starting from an essentially very positive evaluation of Bismarck’s 
foreign policy, especially — but not exclusively — that of his later years in office, dis- 
cusses in a somewhat popular way the events and some rather continuous lines to be 
observed in Germany’s international relations. The perspective here is the deviation 
from Bismarck’s path — except for Stresemann in the twenties —, culminating in Hitler- 
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ism. The latter is seen as an un-Christian throwing to the winds of all moral principles 
- “God” replaced by the “Ego” of a maniac. In this development the personal regime 
of William II is pointed to as fateful in its consequences; here, especially, the author 
traces links with home policy, i.e. the lack of parliamentarian control. 


Grube, WALTER. Der Stuttgarter Landtag 1457-1957. Von den Land- 
standen zum demokratischen Parlament. Ernst Klett Verlag, Stutt- 
gart 1957. xv, 631 pp. Ill. DM. 18.00. 


A remarkable degree of continuity can be discerned, up to 1918, in the evolution of the 
parliament of Wiirttemberg, which originated in the estates of the late Middle Ages. 
Although the nobility occupied a predominant position in the beginning, the middle 
classes came into power later, due to the decline of this nobility in the 16th century. 
In this respect Wiirttemberg differs from other German states. The author gives a 
detailed treatment of the struggle for the admittance of the farmers to the Landtag in 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries and that in the 19th century for the others who were 
excluded. A detailed study of archive material forms the basis of this book. 


Hasepank, Herz. Zur Geschichte des Hamburger Aufstandes 1923. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 215 pp. Maps. DM. 5.60. 


The author opposes the opinion that the revolt was coincidental and not organized 
by the K.P.D. In his eyes the significance of this revolt is to be found, inter alia, in 
the fact that it was demonstrated that a centralistic and strict management of the 
K.P.D. was desirable and that the Brandler group was pushed aside. 


HerrNstaDt, Rupotr. Die erste Verschw6rung gegen das inter- 
nationale Proletariat. Zur Geschichte des K6lner Kommunisten- 
prozesses 1852. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1958. 430 pp. Ill. DM. 9.80. 


Stimulated by his conviction that the history of the socialist movement in the 1840’s 
and ’50’s, generally neglected for political reasons, can contribute to a better evaluation 
of the origins of revolutionary socialism, the author deals with the first process 
against “communists” as a conscious deed directed against the young labour movement 
and also against the life of Marx and Engels and their influence on the German workers. 
The cadre thus being obtained, it has been filled up with an extensive study of Prussian 
history in the years 1849-’52 which is said to be determined by the economic develop- 
ments then prevailing, and with the preparations of the process. Special attention has 
been paid to the half year from the end of 1850 until the summer of 1851 in which 
actions were taken by the authorities of which Marx at the time could have no 
knowledge. Some previously unknown documents illustrating this “conspiration” 
have been reproduced in full, or in part, in the appendix. 


Hircue, Kurt. Die Volksaktie. Neuland oder Irrweg? Bund-Verlag 
GmbH., K6ln 1958. 90 pp. DM. 3.80. 


From a socialist angle a commentary is given here on the so-called “Volksaktie”, 
the attempts of the C.D.U. in 1957 (immediately before the elections) to de-nationalize 
government capital (i.e. the Volkswagen factories) and to distribute the shares among 
a large number of small shareholders. The author’s attitude is critical, though he does 
not reject the idea. The difficulties that still remain are the management — which can 
be delegated — and the fact that this is only a “possible means of saving money” and 
that the level of wages and prices thus remain decisive, 
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Hiscockxs, Ricuarp. Democracy in Western Germany. Oxford 

University Press, New York, London, Toronto 1957. ix, 324 pp. 

Maps. $ 7.50. 
The author presents a very realistic survey of political life in Western Germany since 
the last world war, and in particular, investigates to what extent democracy has been 
realised there. A brief sketch of the historical development of the country is followed 
by a consideration of the German Government and the Constitution in its present 
form. One chapter of special interest is that on the political parties, in which the author 
analyzes the influence, both good and bad, which Adenauer has exercized on the 
evolution of democracy in Germany and in which some light is shed on the sterile 
policy and the inflexible organisation of the $.P.D. 


Hornunc, K. Der Jungdeutsche Orden. Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 
1958. 160 pp. DM. 20.00. 


Apart from its leader Mahraun’s books, pamphlets, newspapers and periodicals 
published by the romantic and nationalist Jungdeutsche Orden constitute the main materi- 
als on which this scholarly work has been based. The history of the “Order” is told 
with unmistakable sympathy especially for Mahraun. Its origin was the Freikorps- 
movement, and it took some years before the organsiation was led along not wholly 
agressively-conservative lines. As a rival, in some respects, of the S/ah/he/m, it was more 
inclined towards a socially progressive policy based on the national community 
principle. Against Hitler the Order took a rather remarkable stand - until his as- 
sumption of complete power, which also meant their dissolution. 


Konic, Ertka. Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie und die aufkommenden 

Wirtschaftsmonopole. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 282 pp. DM. 6.00. 
The author attacks in this book the attitude of “Revisionism” towards rising mono- 
polics at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 2oth centuries, mainly the 
period 1894-1900 (Party congresses of Frankfort and Mayence). The political aspect 
has been given more relief than economic considerations proper. Particularly fierce 
is the criticism of the trade union’s policy. 


Kurtu, Joser. Geschichte der Gewerkschaften in Deutschland. 
Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt O. Goedel, Hannover und Frankfurt 
a/M. 1958. 136 pp. DM. 4.80. 
This book presents a concise summary of the history and organization of the German 
trade unions. Special attention is devoted to the development of the right of coalition. 
A chapter on the tasks facing the trade union movement in the near future is based 


on the programme of action of the D.G.B. of 1955. The present book is the 2nd 
revised edition. 


LEmIGKEIT, Kart-Hetnz. Wilhelm Liebknecht und August Bebel in 
der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, 1862-1869. Riitten & Loening, 
Berlin 1957. 219 pp. DM. 12.50. 
The preliminary history of the foundation of the “Eisenach” Party is dealt with here 
in rather great detail. The author has made use of printed and some unprinted sources 
(in an appendix he publishes extracts from three letters by Bebel in the collections of 
the Institute responsible for this journal), On the whole, the Bebel-Licbknecht policy 
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is defended against Lassalle whose portrait is sketched in sombre colours. This book is 
Vol. 3 in the Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Deutsche Geschichte an der Karl-Marx-Univer- 
sitat, Leipzig. 


Materialien zur Feststellung der wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Lage der 
Landwirtschaft in verschiedenen Gebieten der Bundesrepublik. 
Hrsg. von der Forschungsgesellschaft fiir Agrarpolitik und Agrar- 
soziologie e.V., Bonn 1957. 257 pp. 


This is a second publication, based on data derived from a comprehensive social 
investigation carried out in Western Germany, on which seventeen institutes co- 
operated. The aim was to gain a picture of the agrarian industrial -type and the 
manner and possibility of their adaptation to the special characteristics of the regional 
social-economic structure as expressed in the wages-formation of the agrarian in- 
dustry. The choice of the areas investigated was such that a great diversity in structure 
and social-economic problems was obtained. 


MeEIssNER, Hans Orro und Harry Wiipe. Die Machtergreifung. 
Ein Bericht iiber die Technik des nationalsozialistischen Staats- 
streichs. J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, Stuttgart 1958. 
364 pp. DM. 24.00. 


The authors, the first the son of the State Secretary Meissner, the second a well- 
known journalist, offer here a vividly drawn picture of the events during the months 
January and February, 1933. They made use of every available piece of document, 
including notes and oral communications made to them by Meissner senior which 
were not used by the latter in his book of 1950. After a preliminary survey of the last 
months of 1932, in which the Berlin Transport (BVG) strike is given much attention, 
the intrigues and projects made by the Nazis, Von Papen, Von Schleicher etc. and their 
influence on Hindenburg are examined in great detail. The second part of the book 
has the Reichstag fire as its central theme. A very interesting, although as regards 
Van der Lubbe’s background not always fully exact, story based on extensive inquiries 
is produced here. The book ends with a survey covering the months of March and 
April (Potsdam celebration and Hitler’s obtaining of full powers by a law carried 
through by the Reichstag which sealed the fate of Germany). 


MU ter, K. Vatentin. Die Angestellten in der hochindustrialisierten 
Gesellschaft. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1957. 131 pp. 
DM. 8.80. 


The theme studied in this book is the so-called “white collar” category, ranging from 
lower clerical staff to managers who are on the pay-roll. The author views society, 
in the first place, from a functional point of view. By taking the economic structure 
as starting point this category of workers can be distinguished. Thereafter an investi- 
gation is made as to whether this category also has its own particular character in 
other fields: as regards, for instance, politics, culture, intelligence, aspiration and size 
of family. The results obtained are most interesting. 


OBERMANN, Emit. Soldaten, Biirger, Militaristen. Militér und Demo- 
kratie in Deutschland. J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachf., 
Stuttgart 1958. 327 pp. DM. 24.00. 
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In a remarkably original classification of the problems dealt with here - the main 
dividing lines being indicated by the title: soldiers-civilians-militarists - the history 
of German militarism is related from its Prussian origins (18th century) onwards. 
With appreciable frankness the author draws conclusions from the great amount of 
sources studied by him, e.g. in defining Prussian militarism as a “feudal and absolutist 
relic in the age of democracy” or in his picture of “national liberalism”, the social 
prestige enjoyed by the officers even among the wealthy middle classes, and their lack 
of Zivilcourage. The concluding chapter is devoted to the new Federal forces on which 
a favourable opinion is expressed. 


PorrHorF, Ericu. Der Kampf um die Montan-Mitbestimmung. 
Bund-Verlag GmbH., K6ln-Deutz 1957. 150 pp. DM. 9.80. 


The author surveys the developments since 1945 which have led to co-determination 
in the German coal and steel industry. Where necessary he refers to the corresponding 
developments in the Weimar Republic. Although co-determination was considered 
desirable also by the employers in the first years after World War II, the most important 
opposition later came from this corner. Attention is paid, too, to the failure of the 
decentralisation of the big concerns and to the organisation of the European Coal and 
Stecl Community. 


Revolutionare Ereignisse und Probleme in Deutschland wihrend der 
Periode der Grossen Sozialistischen Oktoberrevolution 1917/1918. 
Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1957. xiv, 353 pp. DM. 11.50. 


Under the editorship of Prof. Schreiner six studies by historians in Eastern Germany 
have been assembled which are based on materials in the State archives and other 
sources. Important facts are thus presented. The interpretation is based on the com- 
munist evaluation of the role played by “Bourgeois”, social-democratic and revo- 
lutionary groups. The importance of the events in Russia has been given much stress. 
The book was published on the occasion of the goth anniversary of the October 
Revolution, 


SatLE, WotrGAnc. Hermann Wagener und sein Verhiltnis zu Bis- 
marck. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des konservativen Sozialismus. 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1958. viii, 166 pp. DM. 16.50. 


Although in a few instances Wagener’s influence on Bismarck’s policy can be traced, 
taken as a whole Wagener’s idea of the corporative state and state socialism were not 
adopted to any important degree by Bismarck. The author ascribed this to practical, 
political considerations on the part of Bismarck who had to take into account a liberal 
opposition, but also to the general liberal tendency (Zeitgeist) from which Bismarck, 
too, could not escape. This book constitutes no. 9 in the series: Tiibinger Studien zur 
Geschichte und Politik. 


SAREL, BENNO. La classe ouvriére d’Allemagne orientale. Essai de 
chronique (1945-1958). Préface de Pierre Naville. Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, Paris 1958. 268 pp. F. fr. 915. 
The author arrives at the conclusion that the problem of production relations obtains 
to as great a degree in Eastern Germany as in the developed capitalistic countries. 
The author considers this situation to be a phase-phenomenon — conceived in terms 
of “self-management of industrics” and synchronisation of society and economy. 
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The history of the East German working class centres around the following points: 
management of the industries (and centralisation) and the “standards of production”. 
The revolt in Berlin in 1954 is given its logical place in this description. 


SCHUMANN, Hans-Gerpb. Nationalsozialismus und Gewerkschafts- 

bewegung. Die Vernichtung der deutschen Gewerkschaften und der 

Aufbau der “Deutschen Arbeitsfront”. Norddeutsche Verlags- 

anstalt O. Goedel, Hannover und Frankfurt 1958. 219 pp. DM. 12.50. 
The author describes the phases in the destruction of the “Freie”, Hirsch-Duncker and 
Christian trade unions and the seizure of power by the National Socialists by means of 
the N.S.B.O. and the D.A.F. Although no new insights are thus gained, some 
attention is devoted to the role played by the big industrialists in this process and the 
position of the Gregor Strasser group within the N.S.D.A.P. before 1933.A detailed 
list of sources is included. 


SCHWERIN VON KrosiGk, Lutz Grar. Die grosse Zeit des Feuers. 
Der Weg der deutschen Industrie. 1. Band. Rainer Wunderlich Verlag 
Hermann Leins, Tiibingen 1957. 711 pp. DM. 42.50. 


This work ought, in the first place, to be characterized as economic history, with the 
exception of the last chapter that gives a short survey of political developments in 
Germany after 1848, the stress being on the rise of the socialist movement and on 
Marxism. Taken as a whole the stress is placed on industry and technical inventions 
rather than on economic systems and social changes, although the latter are repeatedly 
drawn into the argumentation. Many biographical data are also included. This volume 
(the first) deals with the period from the Middle Ages up to about 1870. 


SteGER, WALTER. Das erste Jahrzehnt der deutschen Arbeiterjugend- 

bewegung, 1904-1914. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1958. 219 pp. 

DM. 9.90. 
Published as Vol. 4 in the series Schriftenrethe des Instituts fiir Deutsche Geschichte an der 
Karl-Marx-Universitét, Leipzig, this book deals with the pre-1914 history of the 
socialist youth movement which is so deeply impressed with the stamp of Karl 
Licbknecht. This and the strongly anti-militaristic character of the movement is given 
special attention, but the relation with the party and the trade unions is not neglected, 
the struggle of left-wing tendencies against the right wing which dominated them 
being stressed. 


TREUE, WILHELM. Deutsche Geschichte. Von den Anfangen bis zum 

Ende des Zweiten Weltkrieges. Alfred Kroner Verlag, Stuttgart 1958. 

xii, 800 pp. DM. 15.00. 
This book, very attractive in appearance, presents a concise, lucid survey of German 
history from the earliest times down to 1945. A great deal of attention has been paid to 
the political history whilst, where necessary, developments in other countries that 
affected German history are also dealt with. This book contains a register, bibliography 
and genealogical tables and is a valuable reference work. In keeping with the aims of 
this work it has been written from as objective an angle as possible. 


Wiese, Leorotp von. Erinnerungen. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln 


und Opladen 1957, 116 pp. DM. 8.25. 
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Here the famous German sociologist summarizes his scientific career and states certain 


facts about his own personal life. A complete bibliography of von Wiese’s works is 
also included. 


ZIMMERMANN, WILHELM. Der grosse deutsche Bauernkrieg. Volks- 
ausgabe. 2. Aufl, Mit 115 Zeichnungen von Hans Baltzer. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1953. 796 pp. DM. 8.00. 


The present second printing is identical with the first one of 1952. It follows the 
edition by Wilhelm Blos in 1891 of Zimmermann’s work, apart from some supple- 
ments taken from the second edition of 1856. The author’s position in the 1848 
revolution was at the extreme left. The treatment of the Peasant War given here was 
highly praised by Friedrich Engels and formed the basis of his Der deutsche Bauernkrieg. 
Indeed the very detailed description is still able to impress the reader. 


Great Britain 
Bassett, R. Nineteen Thirty-One. Political Crisis. Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd., London, New York 1958. xvi, 464 pp. 42/—. 


This book throws a new light on the political crisis of 1931 when the Labour Cabinet 
headed by Ramsay Mac Donald made way for a National Government, under the same 
leader, in which the three big parties were represented. The author investigates in 
detail Ramsay MacDonald’s financial and economic policy and the decision to retain 
the gold standard. This excellent work, based in part on hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial, contains a number of appendices in which the attitudes of the Monarch and 
the Prime Minister towards the situation are analyzed. 


BEALEY, FRANK and Henry Petite. Labour and Politics, 1900-1906. 
A History of the Labour Representation Committee. Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd., London; St. Martin’s Press, New York 1958. xi, 314 
pp. 30/—. 
Making use of the unpublished records of the Labour Party the authors deal with the 
period which began with the foundation of the party and ended with its being repre- 
sented in Parliament thanks to the results obtained at the General Elections of 1906. 
The interrelations between the trade unions and the socialist groups, the co-operation 
of the former with the Liberals and the opposition of the more radical people to this 
are well described, as are the main stations on the road to a definite stand on an own 
representation, such as the Taff Vale strike of 1900 and the MacDonald-Gladstone 
arrangement. Although the book is an independent unit it forms, in a certain sense, a 
sequel to Mr. Pelling’s Origins of the Labour Party. 


Cots, Maurice. The Hurling Time. Faber and Faber, London 1958. 

323 pp. Ill. 32/6. 
The central theme of this work is the revolt of 1381 in England. The author analyzes 
events leading up to it, i.e. the military campaigns in France and Spain, and concludes 
that the growing self-confidence of the lower classes was in part due to the large share 
archers recruited from these classes had in the victories over the French. Also deci- 
mation of the population in England by the Black Death and the resultant scarcity of 
labour contributed to the growth of this self-confidence. The author deals with the 
Jacquerie in France, as being concerned with preceding events. 
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FEeRGusON, THomas. Scottish Social Welfare 1864-1914. E. & S. 

Livingstone Ltd., Edinburgh and London 1958. xi, 610 pp. Ill. 42/—. 
This illustrated book contains a great amount of material pertaining to Scottish 
Social Welfare and social conditions in Scotland. Among the subjects discussed by 
the author are: housing conditions, food, relief of destitution, the spread of infectious 
diseases, the care of the sick and the welfare of mothers and young people. Light is 
also thrown on the migration to the towns, which reached its maximum in the period 
studied by the author, overseas emigration and the government’s attitude towards 
these phenomena. 


Humpnreys, B. V. Clerical Unions in the Civil Service. Blackwell 

& Mott, Oxford 1958. xiv, 254 pp. 30/—. 
Ever since the beginning of the r9th century the Civil Service of Great Britain has 
underwent a continuous process of expansion and change. The results of this process 
were a loss of prestige, substitution of the personnel by cheaper labour, decrease in 
the relative pay of clerks and growing insecurity. The author describes the develop- 
ment of clerical unions and the measures and methods adopted to counter these 
demands. 


InMAN, P. Labour in the Munitions Industries. Her Majesty’s 
Stationary Office; Longmans, Green and Co., London 1957. xv, 


461 pp. 35/—. 

This book was written fora dual purpose: to presenta detailed, statistics-packed survey 
of Labour supply and demands and, secondly, to throw some light on Labour Welfare 
and Utilisation. Both the supply of, and the demand for, manpower varied according 
to region and did not correspond; some war industries paid lower wages than others 
(a factor that influenced the labour supply) whilst the co-ordination of the production 
schemes was not always all that it should have been — these are all problems dealt with 
at length in this book. The book is published in the series: History of the Second World 
War; United Kingdom Civil Series, ed. by Sir Keith Hancock. War Production Series, 
directed by M. M. Postan. 


Kaye, JuttaAn B. Bernard Shaw and the Nineteenth-Century Tra- 
dition. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 1958. xv, 222 pp. 
Ill. $ 4.00. 


The author analyzes the fact that Shaw repeatedly misjudged the political situation in 
the years after the first World War; the paradox of Shaw who, as Fabian, praised and 
defended the political systems of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, is explained by the 
author as being due to Shaw’s 19th century romantic attitude towards 2oth century 
facts. To this purpose the author has closely studied Shaw’s insights and the influence 
of Marx, Nietzsche, Comte and others on the latter. 


Locxwoop, Davip. The Blackcoated Worker. A Study in Class 
Consciousness. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 224 
pp. 21/—. 
The subject of this book is the class consciousness of clerks and trade unionism among 
clerks. The author looks for the determinants of class consciousness in three spheres: 
market situation (the economic position properly conceived), work situation (the set 
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of social relationships connected with the work) and the status situation (prestige in 
the society at large). The differences in class consciousness between clerks and manual 


workers must be sought in these three sets of factors. Of interest, too, is an analysis 
of the class concept. 


McCorp, Norman. The Anti-Corn Law League 1838-1846. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 226 pp. 25/—. 


In its Capacity as pressure group and voice of the Radicals the Anti-Corn Law League 
exercized a great deal of influence on English politics; not so much with respect to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws as in the dissemination of the ideas on Free Trade. When 
later in the century the British farmers needed protection, the legend of the League 
hampered the attempts to reimpose agricultural protection. The author has used 
much unpublished material in writing this particularly objective study, namely the 
papers of the League’s President, George Welson. 


PELLING, HENRY. The British Communist Party. A Historical Profile. 
Adam and Charles Black, London 1958. viii, 204 pp. Ill. 18/—. 


This well written, well documented and objective account of the British Communist 
Party explains the growth of its organisation, its ups and downs as regards the number 
of its members and the origin and social background of the latter. The section dealing 
with Bolshevisation since 1921 is most interesting. The author devotes a great deal 
of attention to the repercussion on the British Communist of such events as the purge 
in the Sovict Union after 1934, the Russo-German Pact of 1939, the hostility towards 
Tito, the XXth Party Congress and the rebellion in Hungary. The author epitomizes 
the history of the C.P.G.B. as “a revolutionary party in a non-revolutionary situation” 
and analyzes the inelasticity of the party and the inefficacy of Soviet revolutionary 
methods in the British situation. 


PorrteR, Puitip P. The Advent of the Labour Party. George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 288 pp. 25/—. 


The author describes the period up to 1906 when the co-operation in the Labour 
Representation Committee bore fruit in the elections. At length the alliance between 
the Union and the Socialists is analyzed and an investigation is made into the influence 
of the Marxist orientated $.D.F. and the Fabians on the I.L.P. The author believes this 
influence to have been slight, i.e. that of the Fabians on the building of the LL.P. 
Another interesting section in this book, which is good in every respect, is the de- 
scription of the attitude of the Liberals and Labour towards the Boer War and the 
analysis of the “Khaki”-election in 1900. The author has utilized diaries and unpu- 
blished letters in this study. 


Prirr, D. N., and Ricuarp Freeman. The Law versus the Trade 
Unions. Lawrence & Wishart, London 1958. 128 pp. 10/6. 


The authors have set out to trace the evolution of the Labour Unions from “con- 
spirations” (seen from the legal point of view) to fully legal institutions. The starting 
point of these observations is the Law-considered as a weapon in the hands of the 
ruling class. Among the topics discussed are the Taff Vale Case, the big strike of 1926 
and, as reaction to it, the legislation of 1927. The text is illuminated with numerous 
quotations whilst the general and theoretical aspects are scrutinized in the introduction, 
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Trrmuss, RrcHArD M. Essays on “The Welfare State”. George Allen 

& Unwin Ltd., London 1958. 232 pp. 20/—. 
The author, a specialist in the field of Social Policy, deals in these essays with the rise 
and the functions of social services in the context of changing society and ideas, Thus 
he defends the Welfare State against the attacks of its critics. Other subjects dealt 
with in these essays are: Pensions Systems, seen against the background of Population 
Change, War and Social Policy, The Position of Women, Industrialization and the 
Family and National Health. The work concludes with an article on the Sociology 


of Medical Care. 


Yue, Grorce. The Independents in the English Civil War. Cam- 

bridge University Press, London; Melbourne University Press, 

Melbourne 1958. viii, 156 pp. 21/—. 
In this interesting study the author investigates the connections between the Inde- 
pendent Members of Parliament and religious Independence. The composition of the 
Independent section is carefully analyzed; the author finds it impossible to concur 
with Trevor-Roper’s thesis that this section consisted of “lesser gentry” — the well-to- 
do gentry was equally represented in it. And thus the author arrives at the fundamental 
causes of the Civil War; in his opinion these cannot be ascribed exclusively to either 
religious differences or to social factors or class antagonisms. 


Italy 


BANFIELD, Epwarp C. The Moral Basis of a Backward Society. The 

Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1958. 204 pp. Ill. $ 4.00. 
As object for this excellent study the author chose the village of Montegrano in 
Southern Italy. His thesis is that a family-centered-ethos and “amoral familism” has 
impeded co-operation in the economic and political spheres. The economic back- 
wardness, the lack of any sort of co-operative spirit whatsoever and the atmosphere 
of distrust and fatalism in this village must therefore be attributed mainly to the 
“amoral familism”. A treatment is also given of the origins of this ethos; a high 
death-rate and the non-extended family organization drastically affect the psychic 
development of the children of Montegrano. 


BatraG.iA, Roserto. The Story of the Italian Resistance. Translated 

and edited by P. D. Cummins. Odhams Press Ltd., London 1958. 

287 pp. Ill. Map. 21/—. 
This book is the English adaptation of Storia della Resistenza Italiana and the con- 
densed version Breve Storia della Resistenza Italiana. This complete history, which 
describes the rise of the resistance movement (in 1943), its composition and the 
political affinities of the members, also presents an insight into the relations between 
the allied supreme command and the movement. In this question the author describes 
and criticizes the subject from an Italian point of view, though this in no way detracts 
from the objectivity of this work. 


MetsTER, A., e B. SEGRE. La cooperativa di Montalenghe. Un 
esperimento di conduzione agricola collettiva nel Canavese. Centro 
di Sociologia della Cooperazione, Ivrea, Milano 1958. 174 pp. L. 1.000. 
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This instructive work on the co-operative movement of Montalenghe has appeared 
as no. 13 in the series Documenti, The interested reader will find much data on the 


development of this movement and the state of affairs today. The method and the 
technique of research applicd mect all scientific requirements. 


Omaggio a Turati nel centenario della nascita 1857-1957. A cura di 
Alessandro Schiavi. Opere Nuove, Roma 1957. 263 pp. L. 1.500. 
This anthology contains some twenty contributions pertaining to the various aspects 
of Turati’s personality and activities in different periods of his life. One of the older 
contributions is the speech held in 1948 on the occasion of the transfer of Turati’s 
remains to Italy by the President of the Chamber at that time, Giovanni Gronchi. 
Leo Valiani considers Turati’s contribution to the development of Italian society, 
Meuccio Ruini discusses at length Turati the man. In the form of, classified, fragments 
of speeches with connective text Schiavi presents a survey of Turati’s parliamentary 


activities. The speech held by Giuseppe Saragat during the PSDI memorial service 
is quoted in extenso. 


PIsCITELLI, Enzo. La riforma di Pio VI e gli scrittori economici 
romani. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1958. 243 pp. L. 2.000. 


A conscientious study of sources forms the foundation of this work which may be 
divided into two parts. To begin with the financial reforms of Pius VI are elucidated 
and agrarian policy, industry and trade deait with. The measures are considered 
against the background of the economic situation in Italy. The subject of the second 
part is the Roman publicists in the economic field in the period 1776-1803. The 


relations between the reforms and the publications are clearly outlined in this 
treatment. 


Wess, Letcester C. Church and State in Italy 1947-1957. Melbourne 


University Press, Melbourne; Cambridge University Press, London 
and New York 1958. x, Go pp. 8/6. 


This book deals in concise form with the rise of the Christian Democratic Party after 
the war and subsequently with that party’s political ideology and its relation to the 
Church. As a preliminary to these features the eclipse of the Popular Party and the 
Lateran Pacts of 1929 are discussed. 


The Netherlands 
IJzerMAN, Tu. J. Beeld en Werkelijkheid van de Twents-Achter- 


hoekse Textielindustrie. Rapport aan de Stichting Textielvak te 


Hengelo. H. F. Stenfert Kroese N.V., Leiden 1957. xi, 130 pp. 
Hfl. 8.80. 


This reports contains only the results of the research, and suggestions for the insti- 
gators. A scientific account will follow in another volume. It is established that a 
discrepancy exists between reality in the textile industry and the picture — gencrally 
more negative — which is formed of it. This is attributed, for example, to the opinion 
of the parents passed down to the youth. Other opinion-forming groups such as 
teachers, clerics and doctors also contribute to the formation of this picture. 
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MatruijsseN, M. De Intellectuele Emancipatie der Katholieken. 

Historische en Sociografische Analyse van het Nederlands Katholiek 

Middelbaar Onderwijs. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1958. 

218 pp. Hfl. 13.50. 
Although the intellectual emancipation of the Roman Catholic section of the popu- 
lation in The Netherlands has made rapid progress, it is not yet completed. The 
author analyzes the proportional school attendance and results obtained in secondary 
schools by Catholics and non-Catholics. It appears that the ratio is still unfavourable 
for the Catholics. The author cites as a possible cause for this the professional structure 
of the Roman Catholic section of the population in which the higher classes are 
relatively less strongly represented, the large families and the relatively less “de- 
veloped intelligence”. 

Pas, W. vAN De. Alfons Ariéns. N.V. Uitg. De Lanteern, Utrecht 

n.d. (1958). Hf. 3.90. 
In this study of the Dutch pioneer in social action, Alfons Ariéns (1860-1928), who in 
Italy underwent the influence of Don Bosco and gained the reputation of a “social” 
priest during his office in Twente, the author gives an objective picture of his subject’s 
struggle for workers’ emancipation also in order to keep them within the fold of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and against those powers and personalities, also within that 
Church, who opposed him. That this picture is, however, interspersed here and there 
with strongly coloured interpretations, seems to be essentially related with the writer’s 
conviction of “supranatural” forces at work in this pricst, the champion of faith 
against the “red flood” (of social democracy). 


PrakkeE, H. J. Deining in Drenthe. Historisch-sociografische speur- 
tocht door de “Olde Lantschap”. 3e druk. Van Gorcum & Comp. 
N.V., Assen 1958. 386 pp. Ill. Hf. 9.75. 
The author treats of the social changes that have occurred in Drente ever since Drente, 
as Universitas, formed an exclusively free farming community. Special attention is paid 
to the implications of the agrarian crisis in the ’eightics. The third impression of this 
material-packed book is supplemented with an appendix dealing with the stereo- 
typing of Drente by the newspapers in 1926 and 1956. The stereotyping which gave 
rise to the picture of the “poor region” in 1926 is still, in 1956, unsatisfactory. 
SLICHER VAN Batu, B. H. Een samenleving onder spanning. Ge- 
schiedenis van het platteland in Overijssel. Van Gorcum & Comp. 
N.V., Assen 1957. ix, 768 pp. Maps. Hfl. 25.00. 
In this work a detailed treatment is given of the historical development of the tension 
between the growth of population and economic opportunities in Overijssel. The 
author is particularly concerned with the changes which have occurred in the pro- 
fessional structure and in the social stratification. The data have been drawn from 
historical sources and in addition, the results obtained from Van Heek’s stratification 
research have been utilized. The question remains, however, whether this stratification 
can be used in this connexion. 
Norway 
Bui, Epvarp. Arbeidermilj@ under det industrielle gjennombrudd. 
Tre norske industristrok. Ed. by Norsk Folkemuseum. Universitets- 
forlaget, Oslo 1958. xvi, 412 pp. NKr. 12.—. 
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This is a comparative study of several groups of workers in South-Eastern Norway 
from the 1860’s to 1914. Some of them worked in very old waterdriven saw-mills, 
others in steampowered saw- and planing-mills dating from the 1860’s and a third 
group in a large pulp and paper factory founded in 1889. The description of the 
different milieux centers round the geographical and social origin of the workers, 
their standards of living and the social and political attitudes prevailing among them. 
One central hypothesis is this: An attitude of protest seems most likely to prevail 
where a large part of the workforce consists of people coming from a certain distance, 
while predominantly “native” groups tend to accept their status. Autobiographies of 
old workers (as described by the author in the International Review of Social History, 
Vol. I (1956), Part 2, pp. 203-209) form an important part of the sources on which 
the study is founded. 


Poland 
Horcnkiss, Curisrine. Home to Poland. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London 1958. 208 pp. 21/—. 
The author, a Polish born American, went back to Poland after an absence of about 
cighteen years. She travelled - in 1957 — freely in the country, met many people, 
among whom were Mr. Gomulka and Cardinal Wyszynski, and collected a wide 


variety of impressions. They are related here in a popular style. The main tenor is the 
relative freedom people are now enjoying in Poland. 


Rumania 
Documente privind istoria Rominiei. Comitetul de redactie ion 
Ionascu, L. Lazarescu-Ionescu, Barbu Cimpina, Eugen Stanescu, 
D. Prodan. Mihail Roller, redactor responsabil. Veacul XVII. A. 
Moldova. Vol. V (1621-1625). Academia Republicii Populare Romine, 
Bucharest 1957. Ixix, 472 pp. IIl. 


This volume is edited in the same way as earlier volumes of this large publication of 


sources announced in this Review, 1956, nr. 2, p. 369 and 1956, nr. 3, p. 538. All the 
documents in the book are in Rumanian. 


Indexul Lucrarilor Stiintifice Publicate in Periodicele si Culegerile 
Editate de Academia R. P. Romine 1948-1954. Index des travaux 
scientifiques publi¢és dans les périodiques et les recueils édités par 
PAcadémie de la R. P. Roumaine 1948-1954. Editura Academiei 
Republicii Populare Romine, Bucuresti 1957. 590 pp. Lei 26.00. 
This volume contains more than 4200 titles of articles which appeared in Rumanian 
with a French translation in publications of the Academy of the People’s Republic 
of Rumania. The various disciplines are presented in a systematical order and com- 


prise a considerable number of studies in the field of history, Marxist economy, and 
philosophy. 


Sprru, Bast. Freiheit die sie meinen.... Ruminien unter der eisernen 
Ferse der City und der Wallstreet (1918-1938). Dietz Verlag, Berlin 
1957. 294 pp. DM. 7.50. 
The economic history of Rumania in the period between the two world wars is 
presented here from the communist angle. The author blames the English, French 
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and American concerns for the poverty of the Rumanian people and the derangement 
of economy. According to the author these same companies drove the country into 
the arms of fascism and incited it to war against the Soviet Union. 


Spain 
Matruews, Hersert L. The Yoke and the Arrows. A Report on 
Spain. Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1958. vi, 178 


pp. 18/—. 

In this book the former Civil War correspondent, who is now an editor of the New 
York Times, offers an interesting confrontation of the present state of affairs in Spain 
with his expectations (and those of the non-communist left) during and immediately 
after the years 1936-’39. Discussing the various aspects of recent developments 
(political, economic, social and religious) he stresses the typically Spanish character 
of the regime which is not to be classified as totalitarian, but authoritarian, without 
for that matter, showing any sympathy for it. The book is most informative. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 
Ervin, Harotp. A Cockney in Moscow. The Cresset Press, London 
1958. 222 pp. 21/—. 


The period described in this work encompasses the last three months before the 
outbreak of the Second World War and the ensuing three months. It has been written 
in the form of a diary kept by a nightwatchman of the British Embassy in Moscow. 
Politics are rarely mentioned, but this book gives a vivid picture of Moscow and its 
people during these months. 


Grexow, B. D. Die Bauern in der Rus von den 4ltesten Zeiten bis 
zum 17. Jahrhundert. Band I. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1958. vi, 
539 pp. DM. 30.00. 


This book, translated from the Russian, deals with the step-by-step historical evolution 
of the agrarian community and the political and legal relationships within it. These 
processes are compared, as far as possible, with similar developments in other 
countries. In this part, in addition to a general introduction, a treatment is given of the 
period from the roth to the 12th century (the period of the “labour interest”) and the 
period from the 12th to the 15th century (rise of “product interest” and “money 
interest”). The author also devotes a chapter to German law in Wolhynia. 


Jasny, Naum. The Soviet 1956 Statistical Handbook: A Commentary. 
The Michigan State University Press, East Lansing 1957. xii, 212 


pp- $ 4.95. 
The author’s comments refer to the Statistical Reference Book published by Sovict 
authorities in 1956. The author passes caustic and devastating judgment on the 

reliability of these data; both omissions and deliberate distortions occur in the said 

work. Although the author comments on all sections, he is mainly interested in 
agriculture, wages and consumption. The author expresses a great deal of criticism 
of the method used to refer figures to the “unchangeable prices” of 1926-1927. This 
commentary is of great value to those who wish to avoid the pitfalls in the study 
of these statistics, 
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KONONENKO, KonsTAntyn. Ukraine and Russia. A History of the 
Economic Relations between Ukraine and Russia (1654-1917). The 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee (Wis.) 1958. 280 pp. $ 6.50. 


The author stresses the “colonial” position of the Ukraine within the Czarist Empire 
as far as economic relations are concerned. This position was characterized by a large 
export of raw materials and agricultural products to Metropolitan Russia. The 
author points out, furthermore, that the reform of 1861 had only disadvantageous 
results for the Ukrainian farmers and he contests the opinion that there was any 
question of agrarian over-population, This book contains a great number of references 
to sources and literature and statistical material. 


LENINE, V. Oeuvres. Tome 24: Avril-juin 1917. Tome 26: Septembre 
1917-février 1918. Editions Sociales, Paris; Editions en Langues 
Etrangéres, Moscou 1958. 637, 605 pp. Ill. F. fr. 400, 400. 

Lenin, W. I. Uber den Parteiaufbau. Eine Sammlung ausgewahlter 
Aufsatze und Reden. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1958. 886 pp. DM. 8.50. 
Lenin, W. I. Werke. Band 10: November 1905-Juni 1906. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1958. viii, 568 pp. DM. 6.50. 


Of the French edition of Lenin’s Works Vol. 25 was announced in this journal, Vol. III 
(1958), Part 1, on p. 193; of the German edition, Vol. 9 at the same place. Vols. 24 
and 26 deal with an extremely eventful period which finds its reflection here. Lenin’s 
ideas at the moment on party and Soviets are particularly interesting. The items 
included in Vol. 9 of the German edition are revealing as regards the precision of 
Lenin’s evaluation of the role to be played by the peasants in the revolution and of the 
Duma. The selection made from Lenin’s writings on the organization and function of 
the party contains, complete or in part, apart from such well-known works as “What 
is to be done?”, “One step forward, two steps back”, or the pamphlet directed against 
the “left radicalism” deviation, also extracts from speecnes and articles which sometimes 
shed light on the evolution of the conception of the party (e.g., in relation to the state 
or other institutions such as the trade unions) held by Lenin. 


Low, Atrrep D. Lenin on the Question of Nationality. Bookman 
Associates, New York 1958. 193 pp. $ 4.00. 


A very useful and well documented survey is given here of Lenin’s opinions on the 
nationality question — how much they were influenced by the peculiar Russian condi- 
tions, in what measure they corresponded with the ideas held by Marx and Engels, 
and how they changed under the impact of practical problems, especially after the 
October Revolution. A very appreciable characteristic of the book is the thoroughness 
with which Lenin’s opponents in the socialist movement’s camp — Renner, Bauer, 
Luxemburg — are dealt with; in this way a framework is offered which contributes to 
an understanding of Lenin’s own standpoint. 


Marcuse, Hersert. Soviet Marxism. A Critical Analysis. Columbia 
University Press, New York 1958. vii, 271 pp. $ 4.50. 
This book is already the fifteenth publication in the series started in 1946, “Studies of 
The Russian Institute, Columbia University”. It contains a very interesting treatment 
of the subject, in which the discussion of Marxism proper and that of Lenin’s ideas 
have been confronted with “Soviet Marxism” as it developed especially under Stalin 
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and since 1953. In giving an “imminent critique” of the basic trends, it stresses the 
importance of the theory — adapting itself to the changes in Soviet reality as well as 
to the evolution of the West. The first part deals with “political tenets”, the second, 
partly as an illustration of the rewarding method applied by the author to build up 
his argument, with the structure of Soviet ethical philosophy. Remarkable insights 
are presented as regards the understanding of the Soviet way of thinking and praxis, 
and the latter are compared with the recent evolution of the West. 


NremeYer, GERHART. An Inquiry into Soviet Mentality. With the 

assistance of John S. Reshetar Jr. Frederick A. Praeger, New York 

1958. vili, 113 pp. $ 2.75. 
In this excellent work the question is posed as to whether, and to what degree, the 
Soviet policy is rational. The book opens with a discussion of the concept rationality; 
the rationality of the means given a certain end, the relation between means and ends, 
the “normality” of the Sovict leaders, these subjects are dealt with here. It is demon- 
strated that the dialectics employed in practical politics and the infallibility of the party- 
line render possible, and acceptable, contradictions and incompatibilities in the 
measures. As regards co-existence the authors are sceptical: antagonism towards the 
Western World is inherent in the Soviet system — this implies that every western policy 
is interpreted in these terms. 


RapisHcHev, A. N. A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1958. ix, 286 pp. 
$ 6.00. 


This book by Radishchev (one of the earliest representatives of the liberal Russian 
intelligentsia), which first appeared in 1790, contains a criticism of the Russian govern- 
ment, particularly as regards serfdom. The notes of the Empress Catherine on this 
book are included as an appendix. An instructive introduction had been written by 
Roderick Page Thaler. 


SCHEIBERT, PETER. Von Bakunin zu Lenin. Geschichte der russischen 
revolutionaren Ideologien 1840-1895. Erster Band. Die Formung des 
radikalen Denkens in der Auseinandersetzung mit deutschem Idealis- 
mus und franzdsischem Biirgertum. E. J. Brill, Leiden 1956. xii, 
344 pp. Hfl. 35.00. 


“A Conservative who... feels personal sympathies for scarcely one of his heroes” 
—thus the very erudite author of the present work (first vol. ; two other vols. will folow) 
defines his attitude towards his subjects. He deals here, after an introduction in which 
the “Petrinic Revolution” (Peter I) is taken as a starting point and the Decembrist 
failure as a temporary set-back of revolutionary radicalism in the ideas (the “Utopia”) 
of the intelligentsia, with the period from about 1840 up till 1855, i.e., for instance, 
Peéerin, Caadaev, the young Herzen and Bakunin until his escape from Siberia, and 
with intellectual life in general and the influence of the belles /ettres. The connection 
with Western and Central European thought has been analysed in a masterly way. 
The book is richly documented; it has been written with distinction, the detachedness 
sometimes making way for hardly veiled repugnance. The whole work of three volumes 
promises to become an invaluable contribution to the subject, surpassing in thorough- 
ness by far most books written on it recently. It is published as Vol. III in the “Studies 
in East European History”. 
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Tompxins, Stuart Ramsay. The Russian Intelligentsia: Makers of 
the Revolutionary State. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 
1957. Xili, 282 pp. Ill. $ 5.00. 


one more book to the already impressive list of recent works written in English on 
pre-1917 history of ideas in Russia. The present book, readable in style, encompasses 
an enormous subject and the author has had to restrict himself mostly to the more 
e conspicuous trends and personalities, placing them against the background of the 
k general history of the period (1855-1917; this vol. is a supplement to “The Russian 

Mind”). Thus the book has become a useful survey with some highly thought stimu- 
{ lating passages, although in the main it follows lines already established. The intelli- 


{ 
$ | The author, Research Professor of History in the University of Oklahoma, has added 
{ 


ic } gentsia is seen as the opposing party of the bureaucracy, on the whole always ali- 
5 enating themselves more from “reform” even where the latter would be pericctly 
S, ) possible and preparing for a revolution of which the consequences were not realized. 
1 Many lengthy quotations in the text from works of philosophers, politicians and novel- 
& ists are given, 
1c 
. UdSSR. Unser Wissen iiber die Sowjetunion. Hrsg. von Karl Kriiger. 
Y ) — Safari-Verlag, Berlin 1957. 616 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 28.00. 
This instructive book has been compiled with the collaboration of 9 authors. It is 
, } mainly economic in its outlook, though political aspects nevertheless receive their 
‘ ? due; for instance an investigation is made into the problem of nationalities and into 
>. the position of increasing power held by the specialized economic officials who, 
alongside the army and the party, form a third power in the state. The operation of the 
n Gosplan, the tension between consumption and investments, free trade which in some 
n- cases cuts across the plan; these are some of the aspects of economic life that are 
is treated. Separate chapters are also devoted to such topics as traffic, nuclear energy, agvi- 
= culture and industry. The book concludes with chapters on cultural trends and daily 
; life. Collaborators on this book were: G6rner, Heinisch, Kicsewetter, Mialki, 
| Roos, Vogel and Winkler. 


Wren, Metvin C. The Course of Russian History. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 1958. xiii, 725 pp. lil. Maps. $ 6.95. 
The chief merit of this book is that it deals with the material in an absorbing fashion. 
No one period is strongly emphasized (the period after 1917 is dealt with in about 
175 pages, as compared with a total of 710) and the author discusses events up to the 
destalinization process. Though more attention has been devoted to political than to 
w) social history, this has not given rise to serious disproportions. A great many maps 
setting forth the expansions and alterations in the Russian Empire (and later Soviet 
Russia) elucidate the text whilst the appearance of the book is enriched by a number 
of illustrations. 
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ZAVALISHIN, VYACHESLAV. Early Soviet Writers. Published for the 
Research Program on the U.S.S.R. Frederick A. Praeger, New York 
1958. ix, 394 pp. $ 7.50. 
As the author remarks in his preface, the present volume is limited to those Soviet 
writers who before 1929 experienced the highest degree of freedom of creation. By 
setting up this criterion it has been possible to deal with many “minors” and with 
those who were hitherto completely unknown in the West. The author concentrates 
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less on biographical detail than on the nature of the work and the process of 
creativity. In this respect the present volume differs, favourably, from similar 
anthologies, whilst at the same time the reader is given the opportunity of forming 
his own opinion based on the extensive quotations, many of which are here 
translated for the first time into English. 
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